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BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

rORMIHG  TH%  COMPLCTION   OF  TMAT   WORK,  IS  INSCRIftED 

WITH  PROFOUND  VENERATION. 

THIS  Volume  was  patronised  hy  His 
Graces  ond,  by  permission  long  since  awarded, 
nHis  to  have  been  hofiaured  with  the  sanction  of 
Me  IixusTRious  Namb  as  its  Patron.  —  The 
whole  of  its  contents  display  the  transitory  na* 
twre  of  earthly  ylory.  Aids !  the  page  of  In*^ 
scription  is  woefully  emphatic.  Between  the 
intefUion  and  the  aetf  the  noblest  worh  of  God^ 
a  Good  Maix— passed  from  the  earth  I 

Praise  cannot  now  be  deemed  adula^ 
thn  !  The  writer^  therefore^  indulges  in  freedom 
of  expression ;  and  Inscribes  this  Work  to 
TBS  Memory  of  a  Nobleman  who  sustained 
the  true  dignity  of  his  Rank  by  the  Courtesy  of 

the 
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the  compkte  Gentleman;  whose  Virtues  were 
superior  to  the  trials  of  every  age  ;  who  presented 
tn  Youth  a  model  for  the  affluent  and  ennobled, 
by  the  disdain  of  enervating  pleasures^  and  the 
dedication  of  his  talents  to  the  most  arduous  field 
in  which  his  Country  required  exertion;  whose 
Prime  of  Manhood  was  equally  useful  in  the 
SenatCf  and  admirable  in  the  exemplary  practice 
of  social  duties  ;  and  who,  in  the  retirement  of 
Advanced  and  Declining  Life,  inspirited 
patriotic  effort  by  Precept,  as  before  by  Ex- 
amfle,  solacing  the  pain%  of  decrepit  seclusion 
by  the  exercise  of  benevolence^  and  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  the  Literature  and  the  Arts  of  that 
Country  which  his  whole  personal  Career  was 
ealculated  to  adorn. 

To  the  Memory  of  such  a  Nobleman, 
Hugh,  Duke  of  Northumberijind,  this 
Work,  a  humble  TrAute  to  his  kamented  Funeral-^ 
Monument,  is  inscribed  by 

J.  NORRis  breweh: 


PREFACE 


TO  THS 


^Beittttu0  of  CnjB^lRtai  ami  filaletf. 


In  concluding  this  extensive  work,  the  PuIj- 
lisher  and  Proprietors  repeat  tlie  sentiments  ex- 
.pressed  on  the  completiaii  of  the  first  volume. -^ 
They  await  the  decision  of  the  Public,  with  con- 
Bdence,  intermingled  with  fear.  The  former  is 
the  offspring  of  the  unceasing  solicitude  bestowed 
on  every  part  of  the  undertaking  j  the  latter  of 
the  occasional  ^inaccuracies,  and  deterioration  ot 
embellishment,  which,  even  with  the  most  sedu- 
lous attention,  seem  hardly  possible  to  be  avoided 
in  a  performance  of  this  description. 

The  time  for  professions  is  now  passed.  The 
work,  in  a  complete  state,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Subscribers;  and  must,  from  its  ovpn  character, 
evince  the  sincerity  of  every  avowal  formerly 
made.  But,  in  adverting  to  this  circumstance, 
and  whilst  consigning  the  volumes  to  a  reliance 
on  their  intrinsic  merits,  the  Proprietors  would 
Ijieg  leave  respectfully  to  observe  that  their  duty 

consisted 
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consisted  in  selecting,  and  duly  seconding  the 
exertions  of,  literary  men  and  artists.  After  the 
performance  of  such  an  obligation  to  the  Sub- 
scribers and  to  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the 
Proprietors,  the  opinions  of  the  reader  and  con* 
noisseur  in  the  arts  must  apply  to  the  respective 
writeni,  drau^tsmen,  a^d  engravers.  AvA  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  have  been 
equally  zealous  and  able ;  and  have  gratified  the 
expectations  of  those  vi^ho  have  supported  the 
undertaking. 

Whilst  speaking  of  this  work,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  the  Publisher  reverts  to  those  observations 
.which  he  submitted  on  the  completion  of  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  county  surveys,  and  independent  of 
the  present  volume,  comprising  an  Essay  intro- 
ductory to  the  prosecution  of  Topographical  re- 
searches, and  to  the  study  of  our  National  An- 
tiquities. 

*^  It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  the  candid  of 
every  class,  and  especially  by  those  conversant  in 
topographical  investigation,  that  some  errors  and 
oversights  are  unavoidable  in  every  department 
of  a  work  so  multifarious  in  its  notices,  and  pub- 
lished with  periodical  expedition.  These  casual 
faults  will  pleady  it  is  hoped,  their  own  excuse 
with  the  liberal  i  and  it  is  confidently  presumed 
that  no  topographical  work,  equally  comprehen- 
sive, 
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df€^  has  apt»ean4  with  less  nwnerous  itioeeiiiid* 
de8  in  a  Aral  editioii. 

^  If  the  vame  scale  of  comparisoD  may  he  al* 
lowed,  the  PtaMiaher  would  he^  permissioii  to 
^Sg^U  >B  regard  to  sach  Subseribera  aa  have 
eomphined  of  the  length  of  tkne  employed  in  the 
progress  of  the  BBAtTTiES  of  Eicgland,  that  it 
IS  believed  a  work  so  comprehensive,  founded  on 
aetoal  and  mimite  survey,  was  never  writtmit 
printed,  and  produced  to  the  Ptabiic,  in  a  shortet 
period,' although  this  has  been  retarded,  in  many 
of  its  parts,  by  cireumstances  peculiarly  unpro- 
|Ntious»/' 

The  Sqbscrihens  and  the  Public  are  entitled  to 
a  fuU^  explanation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
work  which  has  received  extensive  patronage, 
and  has,  assuredly,  conduced  in  a  memorable  de- 
gree towards  rendering  an  object  of  fashionable 
pavauit  that  species  of  research,  which,  until  late 
years,  was  considered  destitute  of  interest  to  all 
hut  the  dnll  explorer  of  pedigrees;  and  the  melan- 
choly and  tasteless  examiner  of  ruinous  masses  of 
stone,  who  venerated  such  fragments  only  because 
they  were  old« — Without  undue  assumption,  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  the  Bsauties  of  Enoi:.aki>  anb 
Wauss  have  performed  the  laudable  task  of  ame- 
liorating much  that  was  repugnant  in  the  crust 
of  antiquity ;  have  shewn  that  even  the  discussion 
of  pedigrees  may  become  a  delightful  source  of 

information. 
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information  to  the  general  reader,  by  extracting;, 
and  holding  forth  to  notice,  names  little  known, 
bnt  connected  with  interesting  passages  in  the 
story  of  past  days ;  and  have  proved  that  ponde- 
rous masses  of  monastic  or  castellated  stone,  nearly 
shapeless  through  age,  and  overgrown  with  ivy, 
are  often  fraught  with  tales  of  touching  emphasis. 

They  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  familiar 
with  the  polite,  as  well  as  the  erudite,  that  no  ex- 
panse of  British  ground  is  so  steril  as  to  want  a 
claim  on  the  feelings  and  taste  of  the  investigator, 
who  combines  the  shades  of  past  scenery  with 
present  appearances.  It  has,  indeed,  been  their 
aim  to  prove  that  the  walk  of  Topographical  Li- 
terature is  not  calculated  for  confinement  to  the 
dry  indiscriminate  antiquary  and  the  genealogist; 
but  that  the  descriptioo  of  a  particular  place  may 
be  rendered  the  inspiriting  centre  of  intelligence 
at  once  various,  amusing,  and  instructive ;  unit- 
ing the  beauties  of  natural  history,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  arts,  with  a  display  of 
the  last  noble  result  of  cultivated  nature — moral 
and  intellectual  excellence. 

The  rise  of  this  Work ;  its  procedure  through 
the  first  nine  volumes ;  and  its  known  influence 
on  the  topographical  literature  of  the  age;  are 
thus  explained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Britton  to  the 
]Sditor  of  this  Introductory  volume. 

Utter 
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ijHUrfrom  J.  BriiUm,  Esq.  F.S.A.  to  Mr.  J.  Norris  Brewer^ 

D£AB  SlR» 

In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  wiH 
tadeavoor  to  furnish  some  account  of  the  origin  und  early  progress 
of  the  Beaotieb  of  .£nolano  and  Walbss  ;— point  out  the 
nasDer  hi  which  that  work  was  originally  conducted,  and  furoisti 
you  with  the  names  of  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  afibrded 
Byaelf  and  Mr.  Brayley  literary  information  towards  the  comple* 
tioD  of  the  first  nine  Volumes,  Volume  Eleven,  and  a  portion  of  the 
FifteenHi.  A  stisitement  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  not  only  due  to 
the  patrona  of  the  Work,  but  an  esseutiully  component  part  of  it 
1  am  tlie  more  desirous  of  being  particular  on  these  subjects, 
and  of  recording  certain  facts  m  the  Volume  yon  aie  now  priuU 
log,  as  1  am  well  aware,  that  both  myself  and  my  early  co« 
adjutor  have  been  implicated  in  the  errors  of  other  persons,  with 
whom  We  were  never  directly  or  indirectly  connected.  Believe 
me,  my  Aear  Sir,  though  I  am  ei^;er  to  justify  myself  for  what 
is  done,— guard  against  erroneoaa  coucluaions^^and  furnish  the 
future  Topographer  and  Biographer  with  accurate  data  respecting 
a  large  and  popular  publication,  1  do  not  wish  to  traduce  any  of 
its  editors,  authors,  or  pubiis/iers :  or  make  a  statement  that  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  the  contents*  and  execution  of  tbo 
Work.  Froqi .  the  experience  you  have  had  in  collecting  and 
writing  the  accounts  of  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Middle- 
aex^  you  must  be  well  aware  of  the  extreme  difliculty  of  obtain* 
ing  correct  information  on  many  subjects  which  you  may  be  de- 
siroDs  of  explaining ; — of  the  incompetency  of  some  to  afibrd  com* 
manication  ^—of  the  indolence  and  apathy  of  others  ;-*of  the  re- 
serred  pride  of  certain  persons,  and  contemptuous  conduct  of  others. 
These  are  bply  some  of  the  nnpleasantries  we  have  had  to  encoun* 
ter : — hence  the  experienced  topographer  and  acute  critic  should 
exercise  mach  lenity  in  estimating  the  conteatsof  a  work  like  the 
present,  which  embraces  sach  a  vast  vai  iety  of  subjects,— of  places, 
persons,  and  things  ;^many  of  which,  from  the  limits  which  we  ori- 
ginally prescribed  to  ourselves,  could  only  bo  briefly  noticed,  not 

illostrated 
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illostratedl  in  dttaiL  At  Xh%  coameDetBineiit  of  tbU  | 
we  were  cerUutily  moch  too  eoneiee,— indeed  on  many  subjects 
wholly  silent.  As  the  work  advanced  we  acquired  not  only  more 
knowledge  of  general  chorography  and  antiquities,  but  also  learnt 
what  was  required  by  the  topographical  reader;  and  what  was 
essential  towards  the  completion  of  the  publicatioii.  Anxions  to 
satisfy  the  one,  and  effect  the  other,  we  extended  oar  views,— 
eagerly  sought  for  original  information,— visited  nearly  every 
town  and  principal  place  in  each  county,— obtained  original 
communications  from  many  distinguished  persons,  as  will  be 
«hewn  in  a  subsequent  list, — analised  and  compared  ever^ 
topographical  work  that  had  been  published,— and  indeed 
zealously  endeavonred  to  render  the  work,  not  only  satisAic- 
tory  and  creditable  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  critical  reader,  and 
to  the  country.  As  conducive  to  this  end^  we  songht  a  new 
style  of  tmbeHishmeni ;  in  which  accuracy  of  representation 
should  be  combined  with  picturesque  effect:  in  which  the  young 
draftsman  and  engraver,  should  have  «n  opportunity  of  display* 
ing  their  respective  talents,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the  career 
of  &me. — A  new  era  in  topographical  literature,  as  you  will  readily 
admit,  has  been  created  since  the  commencement  of  this  century— 
for,  before  the  Beauties  of  England  appeared,  the  generality  of 
county  histories,  and  antiquarian  works  were  rather  disGgured  than 
adorned  by  their  embellishments*  A  few  of  the  old  draftsmen  and 
engravers  are,  however,  entitled  to  respect  and  praise.  Hollar^ 
Loggan,  and  Burghers,  have  bequeathed  us  many  interesting 
views  of  buildings,  monuments,  stained  glass,  &c.:  but  many  of 
the  works,  even  of  these  artists,  are  very  inaccurate;  and  from  the 
obvious  reason,  that  the  engravers  were  not  sufficiently  remunerated 
for  their  skill  and  time.  The  old  bird V eye  views,  by  Kip^  Knyff, 
&c.  and  the  Views,  by  8.  and '  N.  huch,  arc  highly  useful  and 
interesting ;  but  this  clasarof  embellishment  is  at  present  "  out  of 
fashion.''  The  "  caH**  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  contained  in 
Grose's  *'  Antiquities,*'  and  those  copied  from  them,  are  only  to- 
lerable in  the  very  infancy  of  literature  and  art,  and  may  be  re- 
^rded  as  approaching  to  caricatures  in  topography.     Gilpin*s 

views 
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fkwrsia  hk  vatiotis  "  Toara/'  btveaeertain  degree  of  prettiBesB  and 
pictoresque  effect:  but  they  have  no  one  quality  of  accuracy,  nor 
do  tbey  deserve  to  be  classed  vith  topographical  embellishments, 
Tbey  may  amuse  the  yonng  masters  and  misses  of  drawing  schools, 
katmifortiinalely  they  lead  to  slightness  and  a  neglecri  of  fidelity. 
lo  Pennant's  works,  and  Cardinals  *  Antiqnities  of  Scotland/ 
Ihere  are  some  respectable  prints.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  volumes 
•tt '  SUmehengtj  and  'Abury'  and  in  his '  liinerarium  Curiosvm/ 
was  the  first  topographical  antiquary  that  furnished  plans  and 
sections  of  buildings,  &c  ;  and  these  are  now  become  eminently 
intoresliag  and  valuable.  Bui  for  his  prints  of  Avebury,  or 
Abury,  as  he  calb  it,  we  sliould  not  have  known  the  magnitude 
aad  anrajDgeiiiafit  of  that  vast  druidical  or  aborigiual  monument. 
By  these  and  his  descriptions,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
immense  extent,  and  unique  arrangement,  of  that  mighty  work; 
which  the  Gotks,  of  modem  times,  have  almost  destroyed.*  To 
my  respected,  but  visionary  countryman,  John  Aubrey,  we  are 
^sa  indebted  for  SQUch  curious  information  on  the  state  of  many  anti- 
qBities*  before 8ti(keley 's  time.  The  topographical  work s  of  Dug- 
dale,  Plot,  Carew,  Lambard,  Burton, and  Thoroton,  are  truly  valu- 
able and  curious.  The  first  engravings,  however,  of  interest,  iu  our 
times,  were  Hearne  and  Byrne's '  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain ;'  aiid 
these  have  since  been  succeeded  by  a  list  of  works  too  numt^roos 
to  be  particularised  here ;  but  the  greater  part  of  which  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Beauties  oi^^ England  :  some  in  opposition  to 
it ;  some  from  emulation  ;  and  others  from  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and 
love  of  the  subject,  which  grew  up  with  the  progress  of  that 
work.  Among  other  topographical  publications,  which  have  thus 
coarted  public  patronage,  and  some  of  which  have  conferred  he- 

noer 

*  A  vlevr  of  thii  village  is  given  in  the  account  of  Wiltshire,  Vol.  XV. 
merely  to  shew  a  few  of  the  upriglit  stones  :  but  to  attain  an  occurcte  know* 
ledge  of  the  whole  temple,  in  its  pristine  and  perfect  state,  it  h  necessary  to 
display  it  by  ground-plans,  and  different  geowetricjil  views.  This  I  pro{)oso 
to  do  ia  Diy  third  Volume  of  tlie  "  Beauties  oi  Wiltshire/'  which  is  readj  for 
the  presf,  and  will  speedily  be  produced. 
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Hour  OB  their  respective  anihora  and  diBtrictg,  I  feel  much  pkt* 
sore  in  noticing  the  followiiig  :-— 

"  The  HiWory  of  the  County  Palutme  and  City  €f  CkeUer,^' 
now  pHhiishing  in  folio,  by  George  Ormerod,  Esq.  M.A.  and 
P.S.A.  i»a  very  valuable  and  iuieresting  specimen  of  topography. 
This  gentleman  commanicated  much  useful  and  original  informa* 
tion  rdatiiig  to  Lancashire,  and  generously  presented  a  plate  of 
tke  «oIlegiale  church  at  Manchester.  In  one  of  his  lettera  to  me^ 
dated  September  3,  1807,  he  thus  judiciously  remarks  on  tire 
character  of  the  |)reseut  work.  "  I  always  considered  your 
*  Beauties'  as  not  intended  to  enter  into  deep  disquisitions  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  antiquary,  or  addressed  merely  to  the  local 
vanity  of  certain  county  inhabitants ;  but»  as  a  popular  work  for 
^general  entertainment  and  utility,  a  focus  to  collect  the  rays  of 
scattered  itt(brmation.'* 

*'  Cqntabrigia  Depicta/*  by  Messrs.  Harraden  and  Son,  one 
Vol.  4to.  with  several  plates.  **  A  HUtory  and  Description  &f 
Comwail,"  now  publishing  in  4to.  by  P.  Hitchins,  Esq.  and  8. 
Drewe,  of  St.  Austle.  The  latter  gentleman  visited  some  places 
in  Cornwall,  with  me,  in  1804 :  and  also  communicated  several 
.  long  and  interesting  letters  on  the  manners^  customs,  habits,  &e. 
4^*  the  miners  of  that  county.  A  ''  History  and  lUustration  of 
Si.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,"  by  William  Herbert,  and  F. 
Nash,  folio.  A  "  History  of  Islington**  by  Mr.  Nelson,  one 
Vol.  4to.  "  Jlie  History  oftlie  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,** 
by  W.  Herbert,  one  Vol.  4to.  and  8vo.  "  The  History  and 
Antiqmties  of  the  County  of  Northampton/*  by  G.  Baker. 
This  worthy  and  zealous'  topographer  has  announced  the  above 
work  to  be  comprised  in  four  Vols,  folio :  and  I  am  enabled,  from 
porsoual  knowledge,  to  say,  that  his  collections  are  vast;  and  that 
he  is  assiduous  and  indefatigable  in  accumulating  and  analiaing 
an  extensive  mass  of  materials.  He  very  kindly  furnished  much 
original  information  towards  the  account  of  Northamptonshire,  in 
the  eleventh  Volume  of  this  work.— An  Account  and  Illus* 
iraiians  of  the  Isle  of  fVight,  one  Vol.  8vo.— ''  The  Southern 
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Cwut.of  Rnglmdt*  now  publishing  in  4to.  Nombers.^'' T^/ft^ 
Thames,  with  Graphic  lUutiraiions,"  two  Vols.  4to.  and  8vo. 
fndmeed  by  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Cooke,  and  so  highly  cre- 
ditable lo  their  professional  talents,  voold  probably  never  have 
appeared  bot  from  ihe  exoitement  and  example  of  the  Beauties 
of  England,  for  which  work,  both  those  excellent  Engravers 
cxecoted  some  of  the  early  plates.  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance 
to  the  trae  lover  of  topogmphy,  to  contemplate  such  eminent 
literary  and  graphic  pablications,  and  to  know  that  the  taste  for, 
and  the  laudable  rivalry  displayed  in  them,  have  originated  in  a 
work,  whteh  was  aa  humble  and  unassuming  in  its  origin,  as  the 
aathors  were  in  circumstances  and  pretensions. 

Respecting  the  embellt$hments  of  this  work,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that,  both  myself  and  Mr.  Brayley,  wished  to  give  sub- 
jects of  Atttiqottiea  more  frequently  than  tliey  were  adopted, 
knowing  that  such  ptiuts  were  more  particularly  required  by 
the  purchasers  ;~but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  Publisher,  who 
preferred  seats  and  wood-saenery,  considering  these  Uie  principal 
beauties  of  the  country.  From  this  circumstance,  arose  the 
"  Architectural  Antiquities"  and  Antiquarian  Cabinet"  the 
first  of  which  has  been  completed  in  four  Vols.  4to.  with  270 
Plates.  The  latter  work  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Brayley,  and 
is  finiahed  in  ten  Vols.  ISmo.  with  above  400  Plates. 

After  the  death  of  the  original  P^iblisher,  I  was  requested  by 
the  respectable  Publisher  of  this  Volume,  to  write  the  account  of 
Wiltshire,  my  native  county,  to  form  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Vo- 
lume of  the  present  work ;  and  this  portion  of  the  Beauties,  I  caa 
refer  to  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  pleasure,  as  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  original  infcirmation,  and  being  the  result 
of  personal  inquiry  and  examination. 

"  Thb  Beavtiesof  England  anw  Wales/'  in  title  and  plan, 
originated  in  "  the  Beauties  of  TFittshire,"  two  volumes,*  which 
I  published  in  1801,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Vernor  and  Hood, 
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*  I  mvst  wasrk,  however,  that  tlia#«  volunet  have  liilk  pvetensionc  lo 
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booksclfers,  of  the  Poultry.  At  that  time,  I  believe^  thefe  was  ttol 
an  original  topographical  work  pubttshed  respecting:  England, 
generally,  excepting^,  indeed,  the  "  Magna  Britannia/*  in  nix 
volumes,  quarto.  There  was  alao  '*  A  Description  of  England 
and  Wales/'  in  ten  yolnraes,  l2nio,  1769,  and  some  folio 
works,  called  "  BoswelPs  Antiquities,"  and  ••  BritishTravellers/' 
chiefly  copied  from  "  (dose's  Antiqoities/'  and  poblithed  with 
fictitious  names,  which  are  only  entitled  to  notioo  here«  to  giiard 
the  young  topograplier ;  as  I  am  justified  in  saying  they  are  hatiy 
and  iltitertite  compilations,  without  any  attempt  at  originality,  or 
eomparative  examination.  Like  the  blinded  horse  in  a  mill,  each 
compiler  followed  the  other  in  plodding,  thonghtless,  unvaried 
succession;  and  thus  error  upon  error  has  been  repeated,  and 
absurdity  ader  absurdity  disseminated.  "  The  Antiquities  of 
England  and  Wales,''  &c.  by  Grose,  1773,  1776,  only  embraced 
a  few  objects  in  the  wide  range  of  English  topography.  It  had, 
however,  been  popular,  and  that  led  the  Publishers  of  the  "Beau^ 
ties'*  to  anticipate  equal  success  in  a  new  publication,  which  should 
embrace  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  Grose's  work,  also  of  Cam-* 
den's  "  Britannia/'  and  be  combined  with  whatever  was  interesting 
in  the  recent  local  histories,  agricultural  surveys,  general  tours,  ice. 
aa  well  as  include  such  original  information  as  could  be  obtained* 
Mr.  Hood,  the  acting  partner  of  the  firm  above*roentioned,  readilj 
agreed  to  take  a  principal  share  in  our  newly-projected  work ; 
and  Mr.  Brayley  and  myself  commenced  a  general  tour  over  En- 
gland and  Wales,  in  June,  1800.  The  first  Number,  devoted  to 
Befl/brdshire,  was  published  in  April,  1801 ;  and  firom  that  time 

till 

topogmphical  or  antiquarian  merit.  Thty  were  written  tinder  ver/unfa* 
veurable  and  depressing  circun stances,  and  in  refeiring  to  them*  I  wi»h  to 
obtain  the  most  favourable  and  candid  construction  from  tbe  topographical  cri- 
tic. Mr.  OuQgh^  in  the  Gentleman's  Mugaaine,  wrote  some  banh,  but  I  be» 
lieve,  just  strictures  on  them.  A  third  volume,  to  conclude  the  work,  and 
embrace  accounts  of  such  places  as  ura  not  noticed  in  the  two  volumes,  is  now 
ftady  fl»r  tbe  press,  and  I  trust  is  not  anij  better  written,  but  more  strictly 
|iipii|rspbictl  than  the  former. 
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nil  th9  cdiichMioB  of  the  Sixth  Volnme,  the  pobltcation  wa«  eon* 
ItaMd  IB  oar  joint  names,  and  with  our  nnited  co-operatioo,  and 
•lertion.  The  Nombera,  however,  did  not  appear  in  regular  pe* 
nodical  soooeaaton ;  which  occasioned  freqoent  disputes  between 
the  Pnblisher  and  the  aothors;  and  probably  dissatisfied  some  of 
the  Bost  eager  readers— .It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  work  was  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  compilation,  nor  is  it  com- 
foaed  of  select  extracU,  as  the  absurdity  of  iU  tttleof  "BbiotiBs," 
has  been  supposed  to  intimate  :*— a  l^rge  portion  of  it  is  original 
matter,  ami  the  parts  derived  from  printed  authorities,  were  canv 
fuHy  analised  investigated  and  acknowledged.  This,  indeed,  rauat 
lathe  topogmphical  reader,  and  to  those  who  will  give  themselves 
the  Innible  of  eomparing  the  particular  account  of  any  place,  or 
saaaty,  with  preceding  works.  In  explanation  of  one  of  the  de- 
lays of  poUication,  Mr.  Bniyley  penned  the  following  address  for 
the  wrapper  of  No.  X. 

"  The  present  Number  has  been  delayed  partly  in  consequence 
of  my  own  indisposition,  and  partly  by  the  absence  of  Mr, 
BriiUm,  \Tho,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  original  and  ac- 
carate  information,  undertook,  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  [Dec.  1601]  to  make  a  journey  through  the  coontiea  of  Cwn^ 
wmil  and  Devon,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  yet  pursuing  hi* 
researches.  It  is  our  roost  ardent  wish  to  render  The  BfiAirriEn 
OF  EN<itAND  AMD  Wales,  as  Ofigiuaf,  as  correct,  and  as  uir<^ 
reeiing,  as  any  work  of  a  similar  nature,  and  limits,  that  can  ever 
issoe  horn  the  press.  If,  therefore,  from  the  delay  of  promts fd 
communications,  (and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  toconveoiencfs 


>*  The  title  of  *•  BiAVvrss  or  Ehoiaxd,"  &c«  wai  ret«ined  in  deference 
to  the  wMhcs  of  the  Publisher  ;  hot  the  aothsn  were  to  fally  lensible  of  the 
inadequacy  of  that  phrase  to  exphiin  the  natare  o(  the  work,  that  they  after* 
ward«  subjoined  the  words  "  OmoiMAL  DEtiHiAiioivs,  Topographical,  Hlt^ 
tmeul,  and  Degcriptive,**  as  a  secondary  ritle,  and  more  illostrative  of  its  con 
tents.  The  title  of  **  Beaoties  of  England/'  &c.  had  been  previously  adopt* 
«d  in  two  or  three  soperfieial  and  tl^ht  works,  which  will  be  enumerated  ia  i^ 
Mkseqveatpage. 
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we  have  to  combat,)  from  imliaposition,  or,  from  the  tine  wfaieh 
necessarily  elapses  in  procuring  genuine  iimterials,  by  journeys  to 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  publication  should  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  as  in  this  case,  be  unavoidably  protracted,  we  tniat- 
that  our  Subscribers  will  pardon  the  delay ;  and  the  more  espe- 
cially, because  it  will  neve^  be  resorted  to,  but  when  it  tends  to 
increase  the  accuracy  of  the  work/' 

The  first  six  Volumes  have  been  jointly  executed  by  Mr.  Bray- 
ley  and  myself;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  literary  composition  was  from  the  pen  of  that 
gentleman,  who,  with  much  care  and  exertion,  endeavoured  to 
render  them  accurate  and  original.  The  principal  travelling,  cor- 
respondence, labour  of  accumulating  books,  documents,  direction 
of  draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  some  other  necessary  vocations* 
chiefly^  devolved  on  me ;  and  I  felt  it  a  pleasure  and  duty  to  pro- 
secute my  task  with  zeal  and  assiduity.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth 
volume  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  each  of  us  shoald  undertake 
to  write  and  conduct  a  Volume  alternately ;  and,  by  arrangement, 
ihe  counties  of  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  Kent,  devolved  on  Mr. 
Brayley,  for  Vol.  VII. ;  whilst  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Lincolnshire,  came  under  my  direction,  for  Vol.  VIIL  The  former 
counties  having  extended  to  two  Volumes,  mine  was  numbered  IX. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  Volume,  I  was  actuated  by  a  favourite 
maxim,  that  the  writer  and  reader  should  perfectly  understand 
each  other ;  that  there  should  be  no  reserve  or  ambiguity  in  the 
former,  nor  suspicion  or  doubt  with  the  latter*  A  mutual  cor- 
diality and  confidence  should  exist,  and  then  the  one  would  pur- 
sue his  labours  with  comfort  and  pleasure  to  himself,  whilst  the 
other  would  read  with  additional  advantage  and  delight :  besides* 
in  an  extensive  work,  like  the  present,  the  author  must  calculate 
on  the  communications  of  intelligent  correspondents ;  who  will 
not  be  likely  to  write  freely  and  fully,  unless  they  are  confident 
that  their  favours  will  be  properly  appreciated  and  applied.  I 
therefore  stated  my  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  characteristics 

of 
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«f  **  the  Beauties  of  England/'  in  tbe  follewing  temif^  in  a  eir« 
caiar  letter,  to  many  gentlemen  of  tbe  connties  juat  named. 

"  Brevity,  perspicuity,  and  selection,  are  tbe  most  essential 
desiderata  in  the  present  work :  wbich  is  not  intended  to  inform 
tbe  veteran  antiquary  and  topographeri^  but  rather  to  instruct  and 
please  the  general  reader.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
dry,  dull,  chronicle  of  facts,  but  a  popular  History  and  Descrip* 
tion  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  Chief  Seats,  and  Antiquities  ; 
with  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Curiosties  of  every  cooutyl 
Its  province  is  to  give  a  pleasing  and  familiar  picture  of  the  geo- 
graphy,  statistics,  and  national  peculiarities  of  England,  in  the 
aggregate,  and  of  its  parochial  characteristics  in  particular. 
8och  is  tbe  idea  I  have  formed  of  what  the  work  ought  to  be, 
md  it  will  be  my  aim  to  render  the  topographical  accounts  of 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  &c.  conformable  to  this 
standard." 

In  regard  to  that  portion  of  Middlesex,  or  rather  of  London, 
wbich  was  written  by  Mr.  Brayley,  and  in  the  general  work  is 
styled  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Volume  X.  but  which  ae* 
taally  constitute  Volumes  in  themselves-^ Mr.  Brayley  has  de- 
sired roe  to  say,  ''  that  (with  one  exception)  the  only  gen* 
tlemaa  from  whom  he  obtained  any  particular  written  informa- 
tion, was  his  respected  friend,  Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.  For, 
wbatewer  else  appears  in  those  Volomes,  up  to  page  730,  of 
the  Second  Part,  was  principally  obtained  by  his  own  labour, 
and  his  own  researches.  Much  oral  information,  however,  was 
procured  daring  his  progress  through  London,  from  divers  gen* 
tiemeo,  who  declined  having  their  names  publicly  noticed. 

"  The  account  of  Huntingdonshire  was  likewise  drawn  ap, 
chiefly,  from  his  own  notes ;  from  the  Latin  Histories  of  Ramsey 
Abbey  and  Ely,  published  by  Gale,  in  the  Decern  Scriptores ; 
and  from  what  has  been  called  tbe  '  Cotton  Manuscript,'  pre* 
served  among  Baker's  Collections,  in  the  University  Library,  at 
Cambridge." 

Oa  reviewing  tbe  commencement,  and  early  progress  of  this 
verky  I  cannot  hot  feel  greatly  astonished  at  its  rapid  success 
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%Bd  p<V*^Vy(ity  f-ftt  l|e  n^iiber  and  vari^y  of  cprresp^^nU 
and  friends  ifc  called  forth^  frcn  sevcrtiV  counties,  and  at  t^ie  in* 
fuence  jji  produced  ou  topographical  literature.  Thia  astoaidi* 
|mqI^  Hemever,  cbtefly  ariaes  froa»  a  knowledge  lliat  both  myself 
fad  my  co-ft4jo|or  veie  ual^nown  in  tba  republic  of  leHew-wtm 
IP  very  hAmU^  slationa  o.C  Hfe^  and  cpnge^ueut(y  withoul  il^ 
^ifliijQaff  Q/c  coane3L!OQ>  aalculated  to  p«od«ce  Ihose  effects.  Yet 
tbna  dseiunacribed,  we  gradneliy  and  imperceptibly  extende4| 
•pr  spberr  of  comoianicatioo— increased  tlie  rei'UtaKoa  mod  salt, 
of  the  vock^  by  ioiprov|i\^  \U^  contents,  and  by  demopBtfUijig  9k 
difipositioo  to  be  aiiKefe,.  aii(l««  imparl  all  the  iiifomi»tioii  thMi 
was  comn^Q^ted. 

Having  thus^  my  dkar  Sir,  detailed,  all  awch  partienlars  a% 
ofcnr  tQ  me  to  be  material  for  p«blic|itjoo^  1  would  also  funiisk 
you  with  corrections  and  additions  to  tbe  volumes  already  iefene4 
to;  but  fear  thai  this  task  would  impel  yon  to  extend  yooc  la- 
tadjBctory  remarks  much  beyond  the  pjpeseiibed  limits.— Al  fiial^ 
as  already  noticed^  ive  were  very  bfief  ^  bi^t^  in  th^  course  of  fifr 
te^n  yeara,  I  bav^  made^  89  many  addition^  to-  each  county,  thal^ 
I  should  feel  exh-eme  difficulty  in  selecting  fiom  the  m^s  sucb 
materials  as  would  bo  deemed  re<|uisifce  by  the  gen.eral  reader^ 
and  still  not  be  regarded  as  Isa  prolix  for  sopf  lemenlavy  maUea* 
B|sf  y  correetiooa  aie  already  printed  in  the  eirata  to  each  Voiume. 

The  fntroduplory  Volume,  to  which  il  is  psoppsed  to  aiuie» 

this  statement,  I  have  reason  to  belieao,  will  be  i^ioliil  and  iate* 

ifes^n^.    It  is  essential  to  tlie  work,  ^d  il  wsa  always  our  intfsit. 

tipii  to  have  written  a,  preliminary  memoir ;  hot,  incur  calcalation^ 

concerning  |he  accounts  of  Eedfordshive,  Berkshire,  aiid  BockiQg-^ 

hamshir^t  we  were  cerUinly  much  deceived  by  siipposing  that  umh 

^  review  would  make  pnly  about  half  as  much  again  s^  the  lollef^ 

press  of  those  counties,  and  thus  consliiute  a  portion  of  the  fiirvl 

Volume,    You  hav^  vecy  properly  decided  on  makivg  it  1^  4mUtiot 

Volume, 

Believe  me  yours^  very  truly,  , 

JOHN  BS^tTOd. 

Tawittatk  Plane,  Atunai  24, 1617. 

'  The 
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Tke  principal  circumstances  connected  wilh 
^  design  and  early  progress  of  this  nndertakingi 
»e  explained  with  equal  candirar  and  accuracy  ia 
tte  preceding  comprehensive  letter.  Sneh  part»» 
eolar»  relating  to  its  snbseqoent  prooednre,  as  am 
necessary  to  be  eemmunicated  to  the  Babserihers^ 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms. 

On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hood,  which  occorred 
in  the  year  1811,  when  not  more  than  ten  Yo<- 
kunes  and  a  few  Mnmbers  had  appeared,  his 
successor  declined  the  futnra  management  of  the 
work ;  and  that  difficult  task  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Harris^  the  present  Publisher,  in  attention  to 
the  general  wisk  of  the  remaining  proprietorsu 
Tn  the  performance  of  a  dnty  implicating  eo  many 
ofajectsr^  and  depending  on  so  great  a  variety  of 
eo-adjutors,  he  has  not  failed  to  meet  with  many 
circumstances  productive  of  delay  and  perplexity. 
Butt  conscious  of  using  indefatigable  exertions  to 
hasteHf  as  much  as  was  possible,  without  hurrymffp 
the  completioQ ;  and  equally  conscious  of  adopting 
every  measure  which  appeared  to  promise  benefit 
to  the  publtciition;  he  relies  on  the  candid  approv- 
ance  of  the  Subsoribers,  and  trusts  that  the  waA, 
in  its  general  character,  is  executed  consistently 
with  their  wishes. 

His  exertions  would  have  been  unavaiUng  with- 
out the  co*opertttion  of  the  other  proprietors.    He 

b2  feels 


feels  it  neceMary  and  desirable  to  observe,  that 
one  adntiment  alone  has  prevailed  awong  the 
wbdleof  those  concenied  in  the  property  oC  this 
pablicdlion.  .Yiewing*  it  w  a  work  calculated  tg 
meet:  with  national  enitounigfeiiientv  andto  form  a 
legtlimate  source  of  topographical  informatioii  in 
ages  subsequent,  to  its  first  appearsineef  they  de- 
tormined  on  considering  expense  as  a  secondary 
object,  and  on  procuring  the  best  local  intelli- 
gence which  pecuniary  liberality  could  coiuoiand* 
It  is  requisite  to.state  explicitly  the  different  per- 
sons who  have  assisted  in  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  work,  < while  undei*  the  management  of  the  pre- 
sent Publisher.  On  the  secession  of  Mr.  Britton 
and  Mr.  Brayley,  several  writers  were  engaged  to 
investigate  and  describe  different  covinties»  The 
following' enumeration  shews  the  gentlemen  eaw 
ployed  for  respective  districts : — 

Comprising  Northumberland  Rev.  John  Hodgson. 
VI  19     \  NoUiughaiqshire  -    -    -    -  P.  C.  Lttird. 

vol.  1^.    ^Oxfordshire J.  Norris  Brewer. 

(  Rutlandshire F.  C.  Laird. 

r  Cdmpming  Shropshire,  So-  ^ 
Vol  13.    <      mersetsbire,  and  Stafford-  ^  Rev.  J.  Nij^btriigaf^; 
t     shire     ----'--) 

Vol.  14.    I  <^^'"P;j?»»S  Suffolk,  Surrey,  >  p^^^^^j^  g^^^^^, 

i     aod  Sussex  ,  -    -     -     -   J 

.  Comprising  Warwickshire     -  J.  Norris  Brewer. 

V  ,   ,r     Swiluhirc John  BrilloM,  F.S.A. 

voi.it>.    <>Ve8lmorlaDd    -    -    r     •     -  Rev.  John Jttodgfon. 

(  Worcestershire      -     -.    -    -  .F.  C.  Laird. 

Vol.16.       Yorkshire •  -  J.  Biglaud. 

«Viil..l7.      North  Wales    ....    -    .  Rev- J.  Evans. 
Vol.  la      South  Wales Rev.  T.  Rees,  F.8.A^ 

Th# 
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Tbe  coi&pletion  of  the  Tenth  Voliiinie  ipust  be 
explained  by  the  folio wiDg  brief  statement — This 
Volume  c^MQsis^  of  five  PartSf  and  comprises  tbe 
Histwy  of  London  and  Wertminster,  together  \yith 
that  of  tbe  coanty  of  Mi^dleitex.  The  eighteen 
first  Numbers,  (ending  at  page  720,  of  the  ^cond 
Part,)  were  written  by  Mr.  Brayleyt  U  then  be^ 
eame  desirable  to  request  other  assistance;  and 
tbe  task  of  finishing  the  topographical  account  of 
London  and  Westminster  was  undertaken  by  th^ 
Rev.  J.  Nightingale.  The  Part  comprit^ing  de- 
lineations of  Middlesex,  as  a  county  separate  from 
the  metropolis,  was  written  by  Mr.  J,  Nprris 
Brewer,  and  contains  a  notice  of  every  parish  in 
that  county.— It  is  presumed  that  the  Public  will 
duly  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  continuing  tbe 
pages  relating  to  London  and  Westminster,  on 
a  plan  not  Isid  down  by  the  writer.^ 

In  regard  to  the  embellishments,  the  Publisher 
can  truly  aver,  that  engravers  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, or  promise,  have  been  anxiously  sought 

after, 

*  The  above  five  Parts,  or  Volumes,  of  the  ''  Beauties  or 
£liOLAND,  are  published  separately,  under  the  following  title : 
*'  London  and  Middlesex ;  or  an  Historical,  Commercial,  and 
Descriptive  Survey  of  tbe  Metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  induding 
Sketches  of  its  Environs,  and  a  Topographical  Account  of  the 
most  remarkable  Places  in  the  above  Connty.  Illustrated  with 
Eni^ravings/'  The  price  of  the  Work^  iu  boards^  is  GL  Qs,  siuaU 
paper ;  and  large  p«iper,  10/. 

b3 
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after,  and  tlieir  exertiom  Itberrily  tvtnvinttated* 
'He  troBtB,  therefore,  that  the  Plates  will  t>e  found 
generally  executed  wkh  due  talent  and  fidelity. 

On  finally  taking*  leave  of  the  ScAweribers  to 
tills  Wtirk,  and  (on  the  present  occasion)  of  its 
wimerous  friends,  the  Pabli^er  and  Pro[yrietors 
iiave  the  sincere  gfratificatton  arising  from  a  con- 
-scioQsness  of  having  endeavoured  to  reali^Ke  every 
immrise  held  forth  at  the  commeneement  of  the 
concern,  with  the  exception  of  a  List  of  the  SMh' 
fcrAers.  This  promise  was  made  in  the  infancy 
of  the  undertaking ;  and  the  subsequent  extension 
of  patronage,  and  alterations  proceeding  from  tlib 
great  laigth  of  time  employed  in  its  completion  i 
will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  plead  a  sufficient  apo* 
1<^  for  the  abandonment  of  such  a  part  of  the 
-original  design. 

That  very  arduous  part  of  the  promised  coif- 
tents,  an  Introduction,  comprising  <'  a  Review 
t»f  Britii^,  Roman,  and  Saxon  History,**  has  been 
performed,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  labour  to 
which  the  size  of  the  Volume  is  by  no  means  cor- 
respondent. 

The  Subscribers  will  recollect  that  the  Intro- 
ductory Essay  was  originally  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  first  Volume,  but  that  its  execution  was  de- 
ferred, on  account  of  **  the  length  of  time,  and  ex- 
tensive reading,  necessary  to  the  full  investigation 
and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  and  complex  sub- 

ect 
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jeets  it  iatoIves."^--^It  in  hoped  that  the  tame 
teases  of  deh;  will  obtain  an  excdse  for  its  late 
appearande,  when  consigned  to  the  hand  of  a  writer 
unconnected  with  the  work  in  its  early  stages.  But 
lie  has  great  pleasure  in  acknowl<?dgihg  the  friendly 
coiidilct  of  Mk.  BRfTTON,  who  has^  on  every  oc- 
camon,  afforded  with  most  obfigiiig  Itlierality,  sodk 
informatiott  as  was  requested  concerning  the  plaik 
on  which  it  was  originally  intended  that  the  Intro- 
dodtion  should  be  executed ;  and  has,  also,  fa^roar* 
ed  the  author  with  the  loan  of  seireral  rare  books. 

It  was  observed,  in  a  former  address  to  the  Bob- 
Acribers,  that  <*  The  publication  of  Thb  BiaaU^ 
THUS  OF  Enolanb  anb  Wai^bs,  in  a  series  of 
detached  parts,  rendered  unavoidable  a  vast  num- 
ber of  allusions  to  the  state  of  the  country  in  pre- 
ceding times ;  and  to  the  manners  and  endowments 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  prevailing  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  arts  at  different  periods  of  history.  To 
have  elucidated  these  on  every  occurrence  wcfdld 
have  led  to  innumerable  repetitions  ;  and  entirely 
to  omit  ail  elucidation  would  leave  the  Work  much 
less  complete  and  satisfactory  than  the  Proprietors 
were  desirous  it  should  ultimately  remain  ih  the 
hands  of  their  Subscribers.  Necessity,  therefore,  has 
conifbined  with  inclination  in  throwing  together,  as 
Introductory  matter,  whoever  is  of  general  appli- 
cation.*^ 

Such 

*  AclvertisemenI  on  ilie  coropl«tioii  of  tbt  firat  Yolome  of  the 
H^uties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Such  terms  of  explanation,  however,  scarcely 
•ppty  to  the  whole  of  the  desiderata  which  became 
obvious  on  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  requisitetopicsof  disquisition  in  acorn-- 
{dete  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  and 
Welsh  Topography,  were,  indeed,  found  to  be  sp 
multifarious,  that  it  remained  only  to  make  a  selec* 
tion  of  the  classes  imperatively  demanding  notice. 

In  prosecuting  this  choice  of  subjects,  the  Edi- 
tor has  been  guided  by  an  estimate  of  the  objects 
most  frequently  occurring  in  topographical  re- 
searches, and  least  illustrated  by  remarks  to  be  found, 
in  a  condensed  form,  in  books  easily  attainable. 
He  has,  therefore,  selected^  as  primary  objects  of 
attention,  those  subjects  of  antiquarian  enquiry 
which  form  so  large  and  interesting  a  portion  of  the 
*^  Beauties  ;"  and  concerning  which  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory information  is  scattered  in  many  weighty, 
recondite,  and  very  expensive  works. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task  he  has  abstained,  in 
general  practice,  from  the  delivery  of  individual 
opinion  ;  and  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  present 
a  digest  of  the  remarks  afforded  by  the  most  judi- 
cious writers  upon  every  subject  chosen  for  discus- 
sion,— Thus  endeavouring  to  render  "  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Beauties,"  a  brief  summary  of  anti- 
quarian observations  on  such  topics  as  appeared  to 
be  most  essential  in  topographical  investigations. 

If  the  reader  should  deem  his  pages  deficient  in 
that  relief  which  springs  from  anecdote,  and  which 

has 
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bas  been  cultivated  in  our  County  delineations,  he 
is  requested  to  recollect  that  the  unavoidable  limits 
of  the  Introduction  prevented  uiuch  attention  to 
incidental  remark,  or  studied  ornament ;  and  that 
the  first,  great  object  of  the  Editor  was  the  con- 
veyance of  information.  In  attempting.this  office, it 
has  been  bis  endeavour  to  facilitate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  the  study  of  antiquities,  by  rendering  the  ap- 
proaches; easy  ;  and  by  referring,  in  the  margin,  tp 
ViTQrks  of  most  ready  intelligence,  while  more  ab- 
struse authorities  are  left  for  notice  in  the  appended 
list  of  Books  treating  on  the  collective  topography 
and  antiquities  of  this  country. 

Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  Introductory  Volume,  the  Editor, 
aoder  ihe  direction  of  the  Publisher,  has  collected 
from  the  writers  of  several  counties  some  addi- 
tional corrections,  together  with  a  few  particulars 
of  intelligence  obtained  since  the  production  of 
their  respective  volumes,  or  calculated  to  supply 
omissions  almost  inevitable  to  the  celerity  pf  pe- 
riodical publication. 

It  has  likewise  been  judged  desirable  to  insert  in 
this  volume,  summaries  of  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  made  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1811,  for  all  such  counties  as 
were  described  in  **  the  Beauties''  before  the  pub- 
lication of  those  returns.  Thus,  as  far  as  was  at- 
^inable,  the  Proprietors  have  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der their   work    applicable,   in   every  important 

pointy 
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point,  to  the  existing  state  of  topographical  cir* 
cumstances. 

A  truly  pleasing  duty  remains  to  be  performed. 
-^The  names  of  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  fift'Toured  this  publieation  with  the  contribution 
of  Plates ;  who  honoured  the  differetit  editors  with 
a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  topographical 
information ;  or  otherwise  facilitated  the  execution 
of  these  Historical  and  Descriptive  Delineations 
of  England  and  Wales  ;  have  often  been  noticed, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  only  on  such  sa- 
pernumerary  leaves  as  were  liable  to  be  destroyed 
on  the  binding  of  the  volumes  in  a  complete  form. 
—A  grateful  sense  of  respect  to  these  liberal  pa- 
trons of  the  undertaking,  imperatively  demands 
that  their  name«  should  be  now  collected,  and  pre-^ 
sented  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Subscribers  and 
the  Public,  in  pages  which,  from  situation,  are  likely 
to  be  as  durable  as  those  improved  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  they  afforded.  In  addition  to  the  tie  of 
gratitude,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  desirable  to  exhi-* 
bit  the  degree  of  favour  obtained  in  the  execution 
of  sN)  extensive  a  topographical  work,  as  a  mark  of 
the  superior  liberality  of  the  present  age,  compared 
with  those  in  which  similar  investigations  were, 
with  greater  difficulty,  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  requisite,  however,  that  the  editors  should 
place  a  faithful  record  in  tlie  annals  of  topography ; 
and  it  must  not  be  concealed  that^  in  nearly  every 

county. 
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county,  some  partial  discouragement  occurred,  from 
the  prejudices  or  indifference  of  individuals,  nvhose 
situation  in  life  should  have  rendered  them  superior 
to  misapprehension  or  literary  apathy.  Insensible 
themselves  to  the  pleasures  arising  firom  such  a 
pursuit,  these  persons  forgot  that  their  station  and 
opportunities  imposed  it  as  a  social  duty  that  they 
should  aid  in  the  gratification  of  others,  through 
the  medium  of  a  publication  intended  for  general 
perusal. — Peace  be  with  the  indifferent !  and  long; 
may  their  honours  of  office,  or  manorial  posses- 
sions, lend  tranquillity  to  their  slumbers !  The 
contumelious  are  left  to  the  misery  inflicted  by  in- 
jurious folly,  without  one  wish  for  an  augmentation 
of  its  pangs. 

The  list  of  those  who  favoured  the  work  with 
local  information  and  graphic  contributions,  is 
lionourable  to  the  Literary  Spirit  of  the  age, 
and  is  justly  a  subject  of  gratification  and  pride 
with  the  persons  on  whom  the  obligations  were 
tnore  particulariy  bestowed. 

The  editor  of  the  iNTRODtrcTTON^  inserted  a 
request  for  commmiications  on  antiquarian  subjects^ 
of  a  local  character,  but  admitting  of  a  general 
application,  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  and 
other  eligible  periodical  publications.  This  ad* 
'dress  was  answered,  in  a  solitary  but  valuable  in- 
stance, by  Thomas  Walford,  Esa.  P.  A.  S.  of 
Birdbrook,  Essex}  whose  politeness  of  manner 
'  rendered 
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rendered  additionally  pleasing  the  opinions  which 
he  communicated  on  the  sabjects  of  crypts,  and 
,tbe  round  towers  of  churches. 

But  the  personal  applications  of  the  same  edi- 
tor were  attended  with  a  degree  of  success  en- 
titled to  his  lasting  gratitude.  It  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Leman,  of  Bath,  since  the  name  of 
this  gentleman  must  necessarily  bestow  importance 
on  those  pages  which  underwent  his  revision.  To 
Mr.  Leman  this  work  is  indebted  for  the  drawings 
of  the  two  maps  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  The 
first  exhibiting  the  situation  of  the  difi^erent  tribes 
of  Britain,  with  their  towns  and  trackways,  as  they 
existed  at  the  first  invasion  of  Csesar  ;  and  the  se- 
cond containing  a  display  of  Roman  stations  and 
roads. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  explain  that  the  latter  map 
is  formed  on  one,  from  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Leman,  inserted  in  Mr.  Hatcher's  edition  of  Rich- 
ard of  Cirencester ;  to  which  are  added,  in  the  pre- 
sent publication,  numerous  discoveries  made  since 
the  appearance  of  that  work. — The  Proprietors  are 
greatly  obliged  by  Mr.  Hatcher  having  permitted 
them  to  profit  by  his  engraving,  in  every  particular 
useful  to  the  artist  employed  by  themselves. 

That  part  of  the  letter-press  which  relates  to 
the  geography  of  ancient  Britain,  is  chiefly  formed 
on  intelligence  conveyed   by  Mr.  Leman ;  and  it 

i* 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits  of  the  Introduc* 
tion  prevented  the  editor  from  availing  himself 
more  largely  of  the  rich  stores  of  information  un- 
reservedly laid  open  by  so  profound  and  judicious 
an  antiquary.  All  that  is  of  principal  value  in 
the  remarks  on  the  constraction,  and  (iharasteristi«» 
cal  features,  of  Roman  roads,  likewise  proceeded 
from  information  and  corrections  afFord^d  by  the 
same  gentleman. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Load  Bjshop  of 
Clotne,  is  particularly  veqoested  to  perckiit  the 
Editor  to  retarn  thanks  for  marks  of  poKte  atteu- 
tion,  which  were  circumscribed  only  by  his  diffi- 
dence in  intruding  on  time  so  truly  valuable  at 
that  of  bis  Lordship. 

To  John  Nichols,  Bsa.  F.A.S.  he  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  loan  of  several  estimable  books,  and  for 
facilities  afforded  to  various  objects  of  enquiry. 

Materials  for  the  article  on  the  Civil  Divisions 
and  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  furnished  by 
a  gentleman  whose  professional  pursuits  should 
render  him  capable  of  communicating  valuable  in- 
formation on  those  subjects. 

The  above  acknowledgments  express  the  extent 
of  assistance  received  by  the  Editor  of  the  Intro- 
duction, except  that  he  was  aided  in  forming  the 
list  of  books  treating  on  the  topography  and  anti- 
quities of  England  collectively,  by  Mr.  W.  Up- 
BQTTf  of  the  London  Institution,  whose  intimate 

acquaintance 
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MqjQ^iiUnGe  with  all  sock  pablicatiom  is  proTe4 
iiy  bis  usefa)  and  curious  work,  intituled,  A  Biblio* 
gxaphuml  Account  of  the  principal  Works  relating 
toJEngli^h  Topcgvapkg. 

t  The  following  Plates  were  given  to  the  Au* 
ihora  in  the  course  of  the  publicationt  and  again 
[Mreseated  to  the  Public,  in  addilioa  to  the 
wnal  number  of  Plates  promLsed  in  the  condi* 
tions.* 


Views  of  Places 

eiVRN  BY 

CoIeahiU    .    .    .    - 

Berks 

The  Bad  of  Badnor 

StOT 

Boeka 

The  Marqoia  of  Baekiagkam 

SMcePttfk     -    .    . 

Bocks 

John  Penn«  Esq* 

Powderham  CasUe     - 

Devon 

(Two  Views)  iord  Courtney, 
(by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Craig) 

Fnlford  House-    -    - 

I>evon 

Baldwin  Folfbrd,  Esq. 

Oiiton  House  •     •    -. 

Devon 

Rev.  J.  Swete 

.Wolferd  Lo4ge    -    - 

Devon 

General  Simcoe 

Willernky  Castle  •    - 

Derbysli, 

^  Riehard  Arkwrigbt,  Esq. 

Gosfield  Hall  *    .    • 

Essex 

(Two  Views)  The  Marquis  of 
Backingham 

HermiUge  at  Whttley 

Essex 

Thomas  Walford,  Esq. 

Belchamp  HaU    -    « 

Essex 

Rev.  Samuel  Raymond 

AodleyEad    -    .    . 

Essex 

liord  Brayhrooke 

CoffDella     .... 

Hants 

Right  Hon.  George  Rose 

Ck>lDey  House  -    .    - 

Hertford 

George  Anderson,  Esq. 

Quarry  Hill    -    -    * 

Kent 

James  Burton,  Esq. 

Interior  of  Rochester| 
CMlMMlral     *    -  ( 

Kent 

Thomas  Fisher,  Esq. 

.laacaster    •    •    •    • 

Lancask. 

.  John  Dent,  Esq^ 

liverpodl 

*  Thb  lilt  is  cMnaanicated  to  ttie  C^itor.of  tba  lacrodiietei;^  Yolois^  ^ 
Mr.  Briuon. 
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TiEWS  OF  Places  eivsN  by 

Liferpool  Commer-  \-         ,_  ^.       ^., 

.  r^  .. ,.         ^  f     Lsiicasb.  CorporahoE  of  Lirerpool 

Liverpool  Town  Hall    Limcash.  Da 

*.         ^»*  V.    .  >  J     Lancash.  Earl  of  Wilton 
fitvoar  of  Hn  Craig)) 

J/^* .  "     *  J     Laneasb.  George  Onoerod,  Esq. 

Mancheater-    -   > 

A  list  of  correspondents  relating  to  the  firsl 
NiM£  YoiiUMES,  and  to  Yolume  the  £i«e- 
TENTH,  waft  eneloMd  with  the  letter  from  Mr« 
Brittop,  already  sabmitted  to  the  reader.  The 
Editor  has  taken  the  freedom  of  introducing  it 
in  this  place,  with  the  view  of  affording,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  a  collective  and  unbroken  record 
of  the  principal  contribntora  of  literary,  or  locals 
information  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales^ 
IB  all  their  partab 

Prefixed  to  Mr.  Britton's  litft,  is  the  following 
observation :  — ''  The  warmest  acknowledgments 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Brayley  are  due  to  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  recorded  in  the  following  list, 
as  well  as  to  many  others  who  expressly  desired 
that  their  names  might  not  be  made  public;  yM 
who,  nevertheless,  communicated  much  Taluable 
information/' 

Tbe  Earl  of  Harcourl  The  Rev.  Thomas  Lenaa 

Sir  RUibard  C.  Hoare^  Bart.        Tbe  Rev.  John  Wbitaker 
Sir  Henry  Englefiel(|»  Bart.  The  Rev.  James  Ingram,  Sazaa 

John  Dent,  Esq.  Professor  of  Oxford 

Sdwsrd  King,  Ek^.  The  Rev.  Janes  Dallaway 

Tbe 
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INTRODUCTION, 


ENGLAND  and  Wales  comprebaDd  such  parts  of  Ihe  iiland  of 
Gr^at  Britain,  a«  are  south  of  the  Cheviot  HiUsj  and  an 
arbitrary  line  drawn  from  Solway  Firth  to  the  river  Tweed.  These 
districts  are  finely  diversified  in  character;  and  partake,  in  the 
Cambrian,  or  western  division,  of  the  mountainous  rude  grandeur 
of  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  boundary.  In  other  direc- 
tions they  are  rich  in  a  graceful  succession  of  hill  and  vale;  the 
former  being  in  partial  instances  only  too  steep  for  cultivation, 
and  the  lowlands  almost  invariably  fertile,  or  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  efibrts  of  the  Agriculturalist. 

England  is  famed  for  an  abundance  of  wood,  distributed  in  orna* 
mental  proportions;  and  numerous  rivers  afford  great  facilities  of 
inland  navigation,  whilst  their  diffusive  and  winding  courses  are 
fiLToarable  to  the  picturesque  adornment  of  the  country.  Although 
the  metals  deemed  precious  are  rarely  found  in  England  or  Wales, 
those  which  are  useful  to  the  real  wants  of  man  are  discovered 
in  salutary  plenty ;  and  have,  from  the  earliest  recorded  period, 
formed  a  source  of  moral  energy  to  the  Briton,  by  propelling  him 
to  exertions  of  industry,  and  by  leading  him  to  habits  of  Com- 
mercial interchange. 

But^  however  estimable  may  be  the  natural  capacities  of  a 
country,  its  real  beauties  arc  to  be  sought  in  the  progress  of 
mind  amongst  its  inhabitants.    The  source  of  opulence  is  but  the 
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auxiliary  of  inteneci.--In  the  followiog  brief  review  of  circum- 
stances generally  conuected  with  the  tepog^phy  ef  South  Bri- 
tain and  Cambria,  I  shall  make  it  my  pleasing  task  to  direct,  at 
every  possible  opportunity,  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  such 
events  as  appear  to  iUostrate  the  Data  of  iiatipnal  advancement 
in  morals,  science,  or  taste ;  convinced  that  a  majestic  rnin,  or 
modern  uninjured  work  of  art,  depends  for  leading  interest  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  which  induced  the  erection  of  the  decay* 
ing  fitructure,  or  which  preserves  the  existing  fabric. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  England  and  Wales  con- 
stitute the  predominating  parts,  extends  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight 
and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  is,  consequently,  about 
500  geographical  miles  in  length.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  found 
between  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  and  the  North  Pofeland,  in 
Kent;  and  is,  in  this  dtrectien,  320  geographical  miles.  In 
British  miles  the  length  is  computed  at  580,  and  the  extreme 
breadlhat370. 

This  is  the  most  considerable  island  of  Europe,  and  approaches, 
in  general  ontline,  towards  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  circuit  of 
the  three  sides,  allowing  for  the  devioos  character  of  the  coast, 
is,  by  a  free  estimate,  supposed  to  be  about  1800  miles. 

England,  including  Wales,  is  situated  between  50"  and  56* 
north  latitude.  The  greatest  length  from  south  to  north  is  about 
400  miles ;  and  the  extent  in  square  miles  is  computed  at  49,450.* 
England  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German  ocean ;  on  the 
sooth  by  the  English  Channel ;  on  the  west  by  St.  George's 
Channel;  and  is  divided  from  Scotland,  on  the  north,  by  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  that  artificial  line  before 
noticed,  which  proceeds  from  the  Cheviot  Hills  to  the  south- 
west, and  meets  the  Firth  of  Solway, 

This  island  was  originally  termed  Albion  ;  a  name  which  ap- 
pears 

*  This  statcnient  of  the  eitcnt  and  content!  of  Great  Britain,  it  chiefly 
(oundeJ  on  Piukcrton's  Modern  Geography,  collated  with  other  aatheri- 
t^es. 
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peara  to  have  been  au  usual  Celtic  term  for  heights  or  eminences, 
and  18  leaaonably  thought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
Gaols  of  the  opposite  ahore^  from  a  contemplation  of  the  tall 
cliffs  which  rise  to  the  view  of  those  who  inhabit  the  coast  in  the 
■eighboarhood  of  Calais.* 

The  nauie  of  Britain  was  substituted  for  the  original  mode  of 
designation  at  a  very  early  period^  and  probably  soon  after  the 
first  settlement  of  inhabitants  in  the  island.  The  conjectares  of 
aotiqaaries  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  term  are  extremely 
anaerous. — Camden,  with  the  diffidence  usual  to  a  man  of  true 
genias^  when  he  feels  that  probable  surmise  is  all  tliat  can  be 
•Iferedy  submits  it  as  possible  that  the  first  syllable,  or  radical 
part  of  the  appellation,  alludes  to  the  castom  of  the  inhabitants 
painliog  their  bodies  in  various  colours  and  devices.  But  it  is  not 
ly  any  means  clear  that  the  word  Brit,  or  Brith  properly  implief 
painted  in  the  Celtic. 

Bochart,  having  recourse  to  the  Greek  name  of  this  island,  is 
willing  to  derive  it  from  Baratanae;  which,  in  the  Phcenician 
tongue,  signifies  a  land  of  Tin. 

I  pass  unnoticed  the  surmises  of  various  minor  writers,  and 
state  the  opinions  ofBorlasef  and  Whi taker,}  as  those  which 
appear  most  ingenious,  while  they  partake  least  of  fancy.  On 
viewing  the  usual  character  of  the  whole  range  of  primary  local 
appeliationa,  it  may  be  rationally  believed,  with  Dr.  Borlase, 
that  the  word  Brit,  or  Brith,  signifies  some  circumstauce  relating 
to  natural  situation,  rather  than  to  any  thing  so  variable  as  cus* 
ton  or  manner.  The  idea  of  the  disjunction  of  this  country  from 
Gaul  would  be  necessarily  a  prevailing  feature  in  the  considera- 
liMi  •f  those  who  resided  on  the  Continent,  and  of  those  who 

B  2  boldly 

•  Vide  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  10.  octavo  edit,  (to  which  ediU«R 
•f  Mr.  Whitaker'9  wori,  I,  likewiae,  refer  on  every  subsequent  occasion, 
unless  the  contrary  be  noticed ;)  and  Genaiue  Hist,  of  tJie  Britons  asserted, 
p.  91.  et  seq. 

t  Vide  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Chap*  1. 

X  Hist  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  10—12  5  and  Genuine  Hist,  of  the  Bri- 
tens  asserted,  p.  •f9— 3«,  71—74,  91—93,  95— lOS. 
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V>l<lly  quilted  itssecnrityand  first  colonized  Uiesboresof  Albion^ 
Hence^  an  etymon  expressive  of  the  circumstance  of  separation 
nay  be  sought  for  with  propriety ;  and  such  a  mode  if  explaining 
the  term  is  readily  found. 

Accordinc^  to  Whitaker,  the  appellation  of  Britain  was  firsl 
appKed  to  the  inhabitants  rather  than  to  the  region ;  and  tha 
radical  part  of  the  term  is  derived  from  a  Celtic  word,  primarily 
denoting  separation  and  division.  The  same  intelligent  writer 
observes  that  the  original  word  appears  to  have  been  equally  pro* 
nounceJ  Brict,  Brit,  and  Brioth;  Breact,  Breac,  and  Brig;  and 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  Brith,  and  the  Irish  Breact,  any 
thing  divided  or  striped.  "  Brit  is  enlarged  into  Brit-ou,  or  Brit* 
an,  in  the  plural,  and  Brit-an-ec  iu  the  relative  adjective;  and  so 
ibrms  the  appellation  Brit-on-es,  Brit-an-i,  and  Brit»anic-i ;  as 
Brig,  in  the  plural,  is  altered  into  Brig-an,  and  Brig*ant,  and 
forms  the  denomination  Brig-ant-es."^ 

This  argument  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  >{econd  name  by 
which  our  island  was  distinguished,  is  not  offered  to  the  reader 
of  these  pages  as  probably  conclusive,  but  as  one  that  is  quite 
problematical.  Still,  it  appears  the  more  plausible  amongst  the 
great  variety  of  conjectures.— It  must  be  added  that  the  appe1la« 
tiou  of  Britain  was  not  anciently  peculiar  to  the  island  primarily 
deuoininaled  Albion,  but  was  cemnu)n  to  many  of  the  smaller 
neighbouring  isles ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  several  writers^ 
foreign  and  native,  notice  it  as  a  felicitous  eircumstanca  that  the 
parent-island  retains  to  the  existing  day  the  nanae  by  which  it 
was  known  in  the  first  period  of  its  credible  history,  while  almoat 
every  other  country  haalost  its  early  appellation. 

The  comparatively  modern  term  of  Enolanm,  by  which  tha 
south  part  of  Britain  is  now  distinguished,  is  derived  from  the 
Angles,  a  people  ascribed  to  different  parts  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, but  who,  at  the  era  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  were  resident 

iu 


•  Hist,  of  MaDelittrer,  p.  IK 
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inihe  district  of  An^len^  iu  the  ducby  of  Slesvick.*  They  wer« 
•moog  the  most  numerous  and  bold  of  the  saccessfal  German  in* 
Taders;  bnt^  according  to  the  conjecture  of  a  modern  writer,  "  the 
Eccleaiastical  history  of  Bede,  which  was  written  in  that  part  of 
the  cooBtry^  that  was  possessed  by  the  Angli,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  extension  and  general  acce|itatiou  of  the  modern  name/' 
There  is  not  any  solid  authority  for  believing  that  Egbert  arbi- 
trarily abolished  the  distinctions  between  the  Sa&ons,  Jutes,  and 
Aogli,  and  commanded  that  the'  island  should  ^thenceforward  be 
called  England. 

A  compendious  statement  of  the  opinions  of  different  etymolo- 
gists, respecting  the  probable  derivation  of  the  names  of  Cam- 
bria, and  Wales,  usually  given  to  that  part  of  Britain  which  ir 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  rivers  Serern  and  Dee,  is  presented  in 
the  preliminary  pages  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  this  work.f 


THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

The  period  at  which  Britain  was  first  peopled,  and  the  district 
which  its  population  proceeded,  are  subjects  entirely  opea 
to  the  conjectures  of  the  inquisitive.  In  common  with  most  other 
nations,  the  British  possesses  no  record  as  to  its  original ;  but 
psendo^historians  have  risen  as  abundantly  in  this  as  in  other 
eouBtries,  to  shape  chimerm  from  obscurity,  and  to  allure  by 
fable  where  fact  is  wanting.  No  instruction  can  be  conveyed  by 
aa  analysis  of  such  extravagant  representations ;  and  it  appears 
thai  little  ent^tainment  is  implicated  in  wild  tales  respecting 
**  Bruto,  or  Brito,  of  Trojan  extraction,  great  grandson  of  iCneas, 

B3  who 

•  Vide  Turner*!  Hi»t.  of  the  Aoglo-Suoni,  Vul.  I.  p.  A8  ;  and  Camden's 
Introdaction. 

t  Vide  Beautiei,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  1 — 4.^— According  to  the  Welsh  Triads, 
three  names,  of  a  differeut  etymology  to  those  noticed  ahot e,  were  bestowed, 
at  different  periods,  on  the  island  of  Britain.  See  these  presumed  appella* 
lioM  mentioned,  p.  7.  n§u» 
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who  having  by  birth  {tod  by  accident,  destroyed  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  hU  parents^  fled  his  native  shore;  and,  after  varioua 
exploits  in  Gaul^  arrived  with  his  Trojan  compeers  iu  this  coon'* 
try,  then  inhabited  by  giants,  whose  chic^lain,  Gogmagog^  he  over* 
threw,  and  left  his  own  name  to  the  conquered  island.*'  But  such 
is  the  narration  presented  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.*  The  story  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  reflecting,  even  of  his  own  era ;  but  did  not  fail 
to  gain,  in  diflferent  modifications,  some  popular  credit  through 
the  medium  of  subsequent  monkish  and  superstitious  writers. 

According  to  the  most  rational  hypothesis,  and  that  which  is  re- 
ceived as  probable  by  the  majority  of  modern  judicious  writers^  this 
island  was  first  peopled  Qrom  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Gaul,  The 
aimilitude  of  manners,  language,  aud  religion,  which  is  known 
to  have  existed  between  the  two  countries,  iu  the  century  pre* 
vious  to  the  Christian  era,  is  in  itself  an  argument  of  considera-  . 
ble  force,  A  further  argument  is  deducible  from  the  presumed 
similarity  of  name  to  be  discovered  between  tbe  two  nations.  It 
appears  that  Ganl  was  inhabited,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  two 
branches  of  tbe  Cimmerians,  both  of  which  nations  often  partook, 
IB  UBMal  acceptation,  of  the  specific  term  bestowed  on  each.  These 
were  the  Cimbri,  frequently  denominated  the  Cimmerii,  Cvmrt, 
or  Gumri;  and  the  Celta.  Tbe  latter  mune  prevailed  amongst 
themselves,  even  when  they  were  denominated  Gael  by  the 
Romans.  The  appellation  of  Gimbri  is  thought  to  be  still  per* 
oeptibleiu  the  term  Cymry  (colloquially  pronounced  Knmri)  ap- 
plied to  themselves  by  tbe  Welsh ;  whilst  that  of  Gathel,  or 
Gael,  is  retained  by  t)ie  highlanders  of  Scotland.f 

The 

*  NenniQS,  m\i%  was  an  abbot  of  Bangor  in  the  seventh  century,  likewisa 
gare,  at  the  enrlier  period  in  which  be  flourished,  the  pedigree  of  the  fanciful 
Ring  Bruto,  which  he  traced  up  to  Japiter  himself. 

t  The  historrcal  Triads  of  the  WcUb,  describe  Britain  as  being  first  peopled 
by  the  "  nation  of  the  Cyrarj,"  and  coloui«d  at  diflferent  periods.  Re- 
specting the  tertimony  of  these  very  curious  Tria^Sj  sad  the  contents  of  those 

wKiclb 
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Tlie  ancroaclmicnts  of  Beloic  tribes  on  the  Celtie,  and  their 
ibare  in  the  aneient  possesaion  of  the  island,  will  be  noticed  in  a 
fiilitre  page. 

The  eompnltory  brevity  of  a  writer  who  treats  on  the  first  popn* 
lation  of  Britain,  a  tiuhject  naturally  obscnre,  will  create  no  aor- 
priae,  and  perhaps  litUe  regret.*  It  may  be  lamented  that  an  op- 
pressive paucity  of  Itg^itimate  infiormation  prevails  concerning  the 
hialory  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  the  state  of 

B  4  their 

vhich  relate  Co  the  early  history  of  Britain,  I  present  an  extract  from  a  judi- 
tiiai»$  modem  historittn  :  "  It  may  not  be  improper  to  tlatei  in  one  view,  ail 
that  the  Welsh  traditions  deliver  of  the  ancient  iiihabitaots  of  the  i^Und. 
How  far  individuals  may  clinse  to  accredit  them«  is  a  matter  for  their  own  dis« 
cretion  to  determine.  But  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought  to  be  preserved 
from  absolute  oblivion. 

■'  According  to  the  Welsh  Triads,  while  the  island  was  uninhabited  by 
bmmn  oolonies,  and  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  nnd  a  peculiar  kind 
of  wild  cattle,  it  had  the  name  of  Cias  Merddkin,  In  this  state,  Hy  Cadarn 
led  the  first  colony  of  Cyroiytoit,  of  whom  some  went  to  Bretagne.  It 
then  acquired  the  name  of  Y  vel  Ynyi,  the  Honey  Island.  In  the  course  of 
time  PrydaiUf  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  reigned  in  it,  and  from  him  it 
was  called  Ynyi  Prydain,  the  isle  of  Prydain,  which  is  its  present  denomi- 
nation in  Welsh,  and  which  the  Greeks  :ind  Romans  ^^cni  to  have  extended 
into  Britannia.  It  was  afterwards  visited  by  two  forcigji  tribes,  of  Kimine- 
rian  origin,  the  Llo^grwyt,  ttom  Gwasgwyn,  or  Gascony  ;  and  the  Brython* 
frsB  L.tydsir»  or  Bretagne.  Both  of  these  were  peaceable  colonists.  The 
lioegrwy  a  impressed  their  name  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  island  At  sub* 
aeqaent  periods  other  people  have  come  with  more  or  less  violence.  The 
Romans  ;  the  Gwyddyl  Fficti  (the  Plots)  to  Alban,  or  Scotland,  on  the  part 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  Baltic;  the  Celyddon  (Caledonians)  to  the  north 
parts  of  the  island ;  the  Gwyddyl  to  other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  the  Corraniaid 
/roitt  Fwyll  (perhaps  Poland)  to  the  Humber;  the  men  of  Galedin,  or 
Flanders,  toWyth;  the  Saions;  and  the  Llychlrnians,  or  Northmen."  — 
Tamer's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Vol.  C.  pp.  14,  15. 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  more   deeply  a  subject  so 
recondite,  is  referred  to  some  ingenious  speculations  in  Turner*s  introduc- 
tioa  to  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  to  three  letter*  from  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Greatheed,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British ' 
isUuds  :  Archeologia,  Vol.  ^VI. 
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their  moral  alUiuments^  manners,  arU»  and  maoafaelnres,  before 
these  took  a  new  bias  from  the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms.  But 
the  manners  of  ail  nations  in  an  infantile  state  of  society,  have 
so  near  an  approximation,  with  an  allowance  for  tbe  slig^bt  dif- 
ference of  colouring  imparted  by  external  circumstances,  that 
probably  neither  philosophy  nor  mere  curiosity  sustains  any  seri* 
ous  deprivation  by  this  sterility  of  intelligrence. 

A  narration  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  rival  Clans,  affords  but 
little  interest  when  the  very  names  of  the  parties  are  preserved 
with  difficulty  by  antiquarian  care;  and  in  the  tangible  remains  of 
the  early  British  tribes  we  have  still  emphatical  monuments  of 
their  warlike  spirit,  mingled  with  indications  of  svch  rudeness 
in  works  of  ait  as  might  be  expected  from  a  people  little  conver* 
sant  with  commerce,  and  not  united  under  that  salutary  result  of 
mature  congregation,  one  consolidated  head  of  government. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  polity,  of  the  customs,  and  even 
of  the  geographical  circumstances,  of  the  early  Britons,  commences 
with  the  Roman  invasion  of  the  island.  The  Druids,  who,  in  their 
various  classes,  engrossed  of  the  learning  of  those  ages  first 
known  in  British  history,  and  who  were  the  chroniclers  of  events, 
used  no  other  than  an  oral  method  of  record.  Thus  we  rest  for 
solid  information,  concerning  the  first  periods  of  our  national  story, 
on  Roman  and  Greek  writers;  and  chiefly  on  Julius  Caesar  and 
Tacitus.  Fortunately  for  literature,  those  authors  were  possessed 
of  minds  equally  comprehensive  and  acute.  Although  vanity,  and 
motives  of  personal  interest,  may  have  induced  the  ambitious 
Ciesar  to  have  partially  misrepresented  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  dubious  success  of  his  own  arms,  his  statements 
in  other  respects  are  undoubtedly  veracious.  The  elegant  and 
judicious  Tacitus  either  personally  visited  Britain  in  the  first  cen* 
tury,  or  obtained  intelligence  from  his  father* in- law,  Agricola. 

To  these  great  writers  of  antiquity,  assisted  chiefly  by  some 
Greek  authors,  whose  assertions  must  often  be  regarded  as  of  a 
questionable  charactcT,  because  seldom  founded  on  actual  investi- 
gation, all  modern  historiaus  arc  indebted  for  the  foundation  on 

which 
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mkiett  they  bnild^  wbeD  treating  of  the  maonen  of  the  early 
Bffitoiui. 

la  aid  of  tlie  soLer  methodical  writer,  who  presents  as  crediblo 
only  that  which  he  finds  stated  in  specific  terms,  there  have  oc» 
corred  in  recent  years,  some  authors  of  a  bold  and  inquisitive  dis* 
position,  who  have  endeavoured  to  bestow  illumination  on  tho 
gloom  of  our  early  annals,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  tho 
scanty  pages,  by  means  of  probable  deduction.  Like  Goguet, 
they  insist  on  national  arts  and  manners  undergoing  a  logical 
process ;  and  while,  by  an  acceptable  inference,  they  aver  that 
the  people  who  used  chariots  must  have  been  acquaintird  with 
various  branches  of  mechanical  knowledge,  they  advert  to  the 
practices  of  art  connected  with  such  an  usage,  and  contend  that 
the  country  conid  not,  at  its  interior,  have  been  in  the  first  stata 
of  rudeness,  since  there  must  have  been  roads,  probably  improved 
by  the  labour  of  the  hand,  to  render  the  carriage  a  vehicle  capa* 
ble  of  easy  transit— Foremost  amongst  these  writers  stands  Mr. 
Whitaker,  whose  history  of  Manchester  is  an  Essay  on  the  early 
History  of  Britain  at  large.  If  received  with  caution,  his  inge- 
nious work  is  eminently  useful,  as  he  not  only  elicits,  by  a  ra* 
tional  pursuit  of  argument,  many  novelties  of  intelligence,  but 
has  judiciously  corrected  numerous  mistakes  in  preceding  writers. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  probable  condition  of  the  early 
Britons,  I  first  notice  circumstances  generally  connected  with  the 
geographical  positions  and  relations  of  the  diflferent  tribes ;  and 
afterwards  present,  in  a  very  succinct  form,  such  observations  on 
their  religion,  costoms,  polity,  and  progress  in  arts  and  manufae* 
tores,  as  appear  to  be  necessary  for  an  illustration  of  their  ves- 
tiges, both  moral  and  tangible. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  government, 
in  its  simple  state,  has  never  been  of  long  duration  in  any  coun- 
try;  for  as  independent  families  increased  in  number,  they  gradu- 
ally approached  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  disputes  respecting 
boundaries,  as  naturally  united  severai  into  one  tribe  or  clan,  as 
the  tribes,  by  allianQes  aud  intcrmarria^^es,  were  afterwards  con- 
solidated 
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tolidated  into  petty  states,  under  one  head  or  leader.  At  vhat 
precise  period  snch  changes  took  place  in  Britain^  or  in  what 
•Iber  nodes  originated  its  forms  of  governmentj  it  wonM  he  futile 
to  entire;  bat  the  existence  of  many  dtflferent  tHhes,  wclans^ 
iras  e?idently  the  state  of  society  at  the  date  ef  the  Romaa  m* 
TasioiL 

The  primary  guide  in  endeaTonrs  towards  aseertaintag  the  geo- 
graphy of  Britain  at  the  earliest  recorded  period,  is  Ptoieny  of 
Alexandria,  the  great  Geographer,  Mathenwtieian,  and  Astro" 
Boner,  who  floorished  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
under  the  Emperors,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pins. 
Bis  description  of  this  island  is  concise  and  merely  geographical^ 
hut  is  of  high  interest  as  being  composed  at  so  eatly  a  period  of 
the  Roman  ascendancy,  and  while  the  British  nations,  even  in  the 
conquered  dbtricts,  still  retained  their  ancient  names  and  msrka 
of  distinction.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  the  writings  of 
Ptolemy  contain  many  important  errors,  and  he  has  fallen  into 
■ome  mistakes  which  affect  the  whole  of  his  British  geography. 
But  these  inaccuracies  are  obvious  to  correction ;  and  it  is  as- 
serted by  Horsley  that  ''the  order  in  which  he  disposes  the 
towns,  rivers,  and  other  places,  particularly  those  on  the  coast, 
almost  equals  for  nsefulness,  the  distances  in  the  Itinerary,  and 
the  order  in  the  Notitia."*  In  appropriating  particular  districts, 
by  means  of  the  distances  in  thia  Oeogn^faer,  it  is  further  oh* 
served  by  Horsley  ''that  when  the  coast  is  once  settled  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  the  reh^ive  situation  of  the  towns,  with  f'cs- 
pect  to  it,  in  order  to  fix  them  likewise.    And  when  we  are  sure 

of 

*  Hontey's  Biitannia  Romana,  p.  S56.— This  opinion  appears  Co  1>e  ex- 
pressed in  terms  too  stronglj  iavoarable.  A  modem  writer,  of  considerable 
experience  and  jodgment,  observes  that  '*  Ptolemy's  method  of  settling  the 
positions  of  his  towns  by  longitude  and  latitude,  promises  information  nearly 
equal  to  the  Itinerary  ;  bat  a  very  little  acquaintance  with  his  Geography, 
will  soon  convince  any  one  that  it  is  of  no  use.  The  position  of  no  town  can 
be  determined  with  certainty,  on  the  authority  of  this  learned  iBgyptran 
alone/'    Reynolds,  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  p.  35* 
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of  any  one  or  two  counties  which  belong  to  a  people,  from  thif 
towns  mentioned  as  beiiit^  among  them,  we  may  guess  what  other 
neighbouring  conoties  Sinve  piobably  belonged  to  the  same  people, 
either  by  observing^hat  were  most  likely  to  be  the  bouudaries,  or 
by  other  collateral  evidences."* 

On  the  foundation  of  this  venerable  writer  alone,  aided  by  tho 
cslculatioBs  of  ingennity,  were  formed  the  mo'st  acceptable  plaq* 
respecting  the  locality  of  the  various  British  tribes  which  existed 
in  his  time,  until  the  discovery  of  tho  work  of  Riehard  of  CireiU 
cester,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  who  flourished  in  thb  iatler  pari 
of  the  14th  century .f  But  the  geographical  informatiou  convey'* 
ed  by  this  industrious  monk's  "  Description  of  Briiaii)/'  and  by  ^ 
his  illustrative  map,  is  con^ered  more  valuable  than  the  crude 
outline  of  Ptolemy,  by  some  of  the  most  intetligcnt  antiquaries 
of  the  present  day,  and  such  as  have  directed  a  paiiiciilar  atten- 
tion to  the  antiquities  of  the  early  Britons.  In  ihe  preface  to 
Mr.  Hatcher's  edition  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  il  is  said,  that 
"  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  map  will  suffice  to  convince  u9 
of  its  superior  accuracy,  not  only  to  the  early  draughts  fabricated 
from  the  observations  recorded  by  Ptolemy,  but  even  to  those  of 
his  best  commentators.  In  the  geographical  description  of  the 
diflferent  tribes,  our  author  has  taken  his  groundwork  from  Pto- 
lemy, or  those  from  wlwm  Ptolemy  derived  his  information. 
But  if  he  drew  his  groundwork  from  the  iEgyptian  geographer^ 
he  has  made  such  additions  and  changes  as  show  a  later,  more 
correot,  and  more  particular  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  hae 
emended  a  glaring  error  which  Ptolemy  committed,  in  throwing 
Ibe  Northern  part  of  the  island  to  the  East,  and  another  in  placing 
Ireland  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Britain.  He  has  also  drawu 
np  his  account  of  the  different  states  in  a  more  dislinet  and  re- 
gular form,  has  mentioned  a  few  additional  tribes,  omitted  others, 

and 

•  BriUnnia  Homana,  p.  S56. 
f  A  more  pariicnlar  account  of  the  work  of  Richard  of  Cir«ncsfttcr,  is 
giren  in^he  '<  List  of  Books,"  appended  to  thii  Intrsdactioo* 
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and  specified  some  loeal  bonndaries^  uot  alladcd  to  by  other 
writers."* 

The  iDformation  afforded  by  this  carious  work,  is  used,  in  con* 
junction  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  his  most  judicious  commen* 
lators,  in  the  following  brief  statement  of  the  political  divisions 
of  those  parts  of  Great  Britain,  now  denominated  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  sway  of  the  nations  who  possessed  this  island 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  power. 

The  map  of  ancient  Britain,  which  accompanies  this  section . 
of  our  work,  exhibits,  as  nearly  as'  can  be  ascertained,  the  si- 
tuation of  each  tribe,  both  Celtic  and  Belgtc,  at  the  PERion 

OP  JULIUS  CJESAE'S   FIRST   INVABJftK  OF  THI3  ISLAl^D.f      The 

*^F-  '  principal 

*  Preface  to  Mr.  Hatcher's  editioii  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Lond.  1809. 

^  The  propriety  of  inch  an  assertion  will  be  readily  admitted,  when  it  is 
•bserved,  that  this  map  was  engraved  after  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Leman>  of  Bath,  whose  deep  researches  into  British  antiqailics  are  evinced 
in  pipers  contributed  to  several  county  histories,  and  other  works.  The  map 
here  presented  contains  all  the  improvements  in  the  geogniphy  of  ancient 
Britain,  soggested  by  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

The  following  enaraeration  of  the  different  Celtic  and  Belgio  tribes,  and 
of  the  British  towns,  will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  explains  the  contents  of  the  map.  The  Roman  characters  prefixed  to  the 
CiU^,  and  the  Arabic  to  the  Belgg,  correspond  with  similar  characters  and 
figares  in  the  body  of  the  map.  The  figures  prefixed  to  the  towns  of  the  Bri* 
tons,  likewise  correspond  with  prefixed  figures  in  the  map;  and  in  the  under- 
written enuoseratiou  is  shewn  the  connexion  of  each  respective  town  with  thai 
British  trackways,  or  roads. 

Celtic  Tribis,  XXII.  BsLorc  Tribes,  7. 

I.  Bibroci        ^  1.  Cantii 

U.  SegoDtiaci    a  2.  Rhemi,  or  Regni. 

III.  Durotriges  I  3.  Belgss  proper 

IV.  Carnabii     ^Senenes.  4.  Morini 
y.  Cimbri          j  5.  Damnonii 

VI.  Hsedui        |  6.  Attrebates 

VII.  Ancalites  J  r.  Trinebantes 

VTII.  Dobuni 

■\  ^aiieuciam. 

X.  Iceai 


!  Catieuelani. 
IX.  Cassii         C 


i^ 


\ 
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principal  towns  of  eacb  petty  nation,  are  likewise  marked ;  and 

are  aceompanied  by  figures  which  refer  to  a  statement  of  their 

aucieDt  and  modem  names.    Thus,  the  purpose  of  particular  in- 

^       formation 

X.  Iceni  Cenomanni  r 
XL  Iceni  Coritaoi     ( 
XII.  CaiMbii 
XIILBrigtotM 
XIV.  Parisii 
XV.VoIontii 

XVI.  SiituBtii 

XVII.  Ottadini 

XVIII.  GadeDi 

XIX.  Stloret       ^ 

XX.  Dimecue      \ 

XXI.  Ordovioes  \ 

XXII.  Cvigittii  ^ 


BRItlSH 

OittrbSoutb  WiTLiNo  Stkkst. 
1.  RhtitQpis,  'BXthhwtm^h 
tk  Dorovemam,  Canitthiuni 
S.  Durobrive^  RocAeiter 

4.  Ncvioraagof*  Uolwood  Hill 

5.  TrinobautaiD,  lAmdnn 

6.  Verotam,  VervUtm 

7.  DorocobriTK,  J^aiden  Bower, 

nfr  Dvnstahle 

8.  Benonis*  Claychtittr 

9.  Etocetun,  Wall 

lO.  Uriconianij  Wroieter 

U.  Mcdiolanum^  Clawdd  Goch 

If.  Segontium^  Caer  Segmt 

13.  Hohfkead 

Oh  tbb  North  Watlxno  Strict. 

14.  Bremeniam,  Ritcheiter 

15.  EpiacuiD,  Lancheiter 

16.  Vinoviom^  Binchetter 

17.  Cataractonis,  Catterick 

18.  Olicaaa,  llkley 

19.  Carabodanain,  Slack 
^.X)9ru,Chetter 

IS.  Holyhfd 


TOWNS. 

On  tnb  IsiirrBLO  Syrbbt. 

81.  Ad  Taum^  Taeshorough 

7.  i)tirocobriv8e.  Maiden  Bower 

82.  Sorbiodunnm,  Old  Samm 
23.  IberittiD,  Bere 

84.  Dorionin,  Maiden  castU 

25.  Iscaj  Exeter 

96.  Tamara,  on  the  Tamar 

87.  Voluba,  on  the  Fowey 

88.  Cania,  on  the  Fal 

On  THB  RYBMrsLD  Strbbt. 

89.  •  •  •  •  Cbestar-le-Street 

16.  ViooWum 
17.  Cataractonis 
SO.  Isurium^  Aldbornugh 
9.  Etoceturo. 
31.  AlaoDBt  AlcetUr,  Wtrwiekskii^ 
38.  Ariconium,  Btrry  HiU,netrHott 
SS,  Gobaniuani,  Abergavenny 

34.  Maridunam,  Caermarthen 

35.  Menapia,  near  St.  David't. 

Os  THB  CaxTN  Strbbt. 

16.  Vinoviuni 

17.  CataructouU 


y 
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liMtnaiioii  irill  be  best  gratified  by  a  refefenee  lo  a  mip  so  com- 
prebeimiTely  arraofed*  Bat,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  re* 
■earchca  of  the  reader^  I  preaent  an  OMimeration,  and  genenl 
Botice  of  the  tribefl  which  formed  the  population  of  Britain,  pre- 
Tions  to  the  conquests  effected  by  the  Romans,  and  whose  appel* 
lations  so  oflen  occur  in  various  pages  of  the  "  Beaaties  of  fia- 
gland  and  Wales.'' 
Before  we  enter  on  such  an  examination,  it  is,  however,  neces- 
sary 


17.  Cataractonis 
SO,  Ifuriam 
36«  Eboracam,  York 
d7.  Petaaria,  Brough 
38.  Lindam,  Ltncoln 
99.  Durnomagufl,  Cattor 

5.  Trinobantum. 

4.  NoTioroaguf 

40.  Anderida  Portus,  Peoeiufy 

On  tub  Ikeman  Streit. 
7.  DarocobriVB 

41.  CoriQium,  Cirenee$tcr 
4t.  Venta  Si]urnni«  Caerwcnt 
43.  Uca,  CaerleoH 

34.  Maridunuio 
35.  Menapia 

On  tbk  Foisk. 
38.  Lindam 


44.  Rate,  Leicester 

8.  BenoBit 
41.  Coriniam 

45.  Aqae  Sulis,  Bath 

46.  Iwhalis,  Hche$Ur 

47.  Moridunam,  Sgaton 

Oh  t&B  Upper  Saltway 

48.  SaliDflF,  Droitwieh 

49.  Veiiia  Belgarunij  Winohuter 

50.  ClauieBtuoii  BitUru 

On  t«e  Western  Trackway, 

51.  Lagnballium,  CarlUU 
5t.  Cocciam,  Bluckrode 

48.  Salince 

53.  Branogena>  Worceiter 

54.  GlcTun,  Gloucester 

55*  Uxella,  near  Bridgewater 
«5.  Isca 


Qther  British  Towns,  not  immediately  on  the  foregoing  Track 
ways,  but  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

64.  Caoialodunum^  Lexden. 

65.  Lovantiuni,  Llanh 

66.  MaKna>  Kentchester 

67.  Branogenium,  near  Lentumrdru 


—  Vorttts  Magnus,  Portchester 
R6,  RegealiuMi^  Chiehater 
57.  Halangium,  Camhre. 
6&  Blu&tdum,  near  StraUtm 

59.  Artavia,  Hartland  Pautt 

60.  Termului,  MMand 

61.  Lemaxun,  Siui/Wi  castU 

62.  Dubris,  Dover 

63.  UvguibittiD,  Reculvfr 


68.  Camboricum,  Cambridge 

69.  Rerigoniuni,  Hibchester 

70.  Portus  Felix,  at  the  mimth  tf  the 

Humhtr, 

71.  Galacum. 
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^rJ  \o  raniod  the  reader,  that  these  large  poriioDs  of  the  islaDd, 
thoogh  iohabited  by  Tarions  tribes,  were  really  peopled  by  two 
p^ona  only ;  the  aborigioal,  or  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  the 
BeIg€B. 

The  geographical  line  of  distinction  between  the  Celtic  and 
Belgic  Battlers,  at  the  date  of  Cassar's  first  iavasion,  is  carefally 
aailLed  in  the  annexed  nap ;  but,  in  order  to  present  a  more 
fMBspieuoas  view  ^f  the  effects  of  the  Belgic  invasion  of  BritttMi^ 
u  connected  with  the  locality  and  futare  history  of  the  abori^ 
ginal  inhabitants,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Celts,  who  had, 
at  an  early  period,  occppied  all  8«ch  parts  of  Britaia  as  lay  la 
the  sontb  of  the  Thames,  from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Cornwall,  were  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of 
Semmes,*  The  respective  tribes  of  the  people,  thus  recognised 
by  a  general  appellation,  were  named :— L  The  Bikroci,  who 
occupied  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  aod  part  of 
Berks.  11.  The  Segantiaci,  dwelling  in  Hampshire  and  Berk* 
shire.  III.  The  Duroiriges,  in  Dorsetshire.  IV.  The  ComaUr, 
and  V.  The  Cimbri,  seated  iu  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  part  of 
^Somersetshire.  VI.  The  Hadui,  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucester* 
shire,  and  Wilts.  VII.  The  AmcaUies,  who  possessed  a  small 
district,  partly  on  the  south  of  the  river  Thames,  near  Henley. 

Concerning  the  above  tribes  may  be  submitted  the  following 
particulars. 

The  BiBEOGif  are  said,  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  to  have 
inhabited  Bibrocum,  Regentium,  and  Noviomagus.  The  site 
of  the  first-named  place,  (the  Bibracte  of  t^e  Itinerary)  is  ua^ 
certain.  Regentium  is  placed  at  Chichester,  and  Noviomagus  at 
Holwood  Hill. 

The  Seoontiaci^  were  seated  in  the  ndrth*west  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, 

•  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  37,  H«tch«r't  ediC.  nnd  remark  by  the  Revl 
Thomas  Leman. 

•f  The  Bibroci  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  for  Berkshire,  p.  83. 

X  For  aome  accooQt  of  the  Segonttaci,  see  Beauties  for  Hants,  p.  5,  and  for 
Berks,  p.  83. 
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in  a  part  of  Beiks  on  the  south-west ;  having:  for  their 
..-^-^ity  VituUmis.    ^ 

The  territory  of  the' Durotrioes*  comprised  the  present 
county  of  Dorset,  and  their  capital  was  Durmum,  (Maiden  cas- 
lie,  near  Dorchester.) 

The  CARNABtif  occupied  the  north  and  west  of  Cornwall,  to 
the  Land's  end ;  having  for  their  chief  cities  Mnsidum,  and  Ha^ 
langium ;  tlie  former  supposed  to  have  stood  near  Stratton,  and 
the  last  at  Carnbre. 

The  CiMBRi  possessed  the  sooth-west  part  of  Somerset,  and 
the  north  of  Devon.  Their  principal  towns  were  Termoiiu 
(uncertain  as  to  site)  and  Artavia  (probably  near  Hartland- 
point.) 

The  If£DU]|  occupied  the  whole  of  Somersetshire,  except 
the  south-west  comer,  together  with  a  part  of  the  sooth  of  Gloa- 
eestershire,  and  of  the  north-west  of  Wilts.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Ischalis,  (Ilchester)  Avalania,  (Glastonbury)  and  Aquce 
Suits,  (Rath.) 

The  remaining  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain  were  distinguished  by 
the  following  appellations,  and  were  distributed  over  the  island 
in  the  followihg  manner^  at  the  date  of  Ceesar^s  first  invasion. 

The  Catieuchlani,  or  Catieuclani,  consisted  of  two  tribes, 
which  were  denominated  Debuni  and  Cassii ;  and  their  domi- 
nions extended  from  the  Severn  to  the  German  Ocean. 

Of  these,  the  Dobuni||  (termed  Boduni,  by  Dio)  are  placed 
by  ancient  geographers  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
and  Worcester.§  In  the  "  Beauties^'  for  Oxfordshire,  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  the  appellation  of  Dobuni  signifies  a  race  possessing 

lands 

*  Seethe  Durotriges  noticed,  Beaatiei  for  Dorsetshire, p. SSI. 
f  The  Camabti  of  Cornwall  are  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  that  county,  |». 
911. 

t  The  Hsedut  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  for  Wilts,  p.  5. 
I  The  Dobuni  are  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Oxfordshiie,  p.  2-^6;  and 
for  Ghiucestershlrc,  p.  497, 

$  In  regard  to  their  exact  linei  of  territory,  it  it  said,  in  the  notei  on  Ri« 

char4 
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4uids  OB  rifer*8iilei,  a  people  who  are  stream-borderere.  It  is 
obvious,  that  a  name,  if  derived  from  allusioa&  to  locality,  voald  \^ 

be  bestowed  on  a  tribe  from  its  primary  circomstatices  of  inha- 
bitation; aad  it  is  probable,  that  the  Dofmni  first  took,  posses* 
■ioii  of  the  lowlands  of  these  districts,  and  consequently  were 
dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of  such  great  streams  as  formed  distin- 
guishing features  in  the  character  of  surrounding  country^  Co- 
rmium,  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  was  their  capital. 

The  Cas$H*  appear  to  have  occupied  the  tract  of  country 
BOW  divided  into  the  connties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex ;  having  their  principal  town  at  Verola" 
ndum,  (St.  Alban's.) 

To  the  north  of  the  Thames  dwelt  the  people  known  by  the 
genenl  aameof  Ic£Ni,t  divided  into  two  tribes,  termed  ihelceui 
vuigni,  or  Ceuomanni;  and  the  Iceni  Coritanu 

The  territory  of  the  Iceni  Mapxi  is  said,  in  a  note  on  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  ^*  to  have  stretched  from  the  Stoor  to  the  north 
of  the  Nen  and  the  Ouse,  possibly  to  the  Wellaiid;  and,  on  the 
west,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Caroabii  and  Dobuni.^^  A  precise 
definition  of  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  this,  or  any  other 
of  the  British  tribes,  would  appear  to  be  of  little  importance,  un- 
less connected  with  some  historical  incident,  or  illustrative  of  a 
pecoliarity  in  custom  or  manner^  as  displayed  in  tangible  vestiges. 
According  to  the  opiaioos  usually  received,  the  Iceni 'Magni  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  present  coon- 
lies  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Sufiblk,  and  part  of 
Northamptonshire.    They  had  for  their  capital,  Taesborough,  in 

C  Norfolk, 

chtrd  of  Cirencester,  that  "  they  were  bounded  on  the  west  hy  the  Severn. 
OS  the  aoath  by  the  Thames,  on  the  east  by  tiie  Charwell,  and  on  the  north 
l>y  the  Caruabii."    Richard  of  Ciren.  Edit.  1809,  p.  46. 

^  See  the  Casiii  noticed  in  the  Beanties  for  Hertfordshire,  p.  5 ;  for  Bed* 
fordshu'e,  p.  1 ;  and  for  Backingharashtrei  p.  876. 

f  For  statements  of  many  particalars  relating  to  the  Iceni,  tee  Beauties  for  * 
Huntbgdonshire,  p.  SS5^*^3f6 ',  for  Cambridgeshire,  p   d-*7  ;  and  for  Nor- 
Valk,p.l^3. 


\ 

\ 
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Ak,  which  the  Roraans  rfimoired  afterwards  to  Catiow, 


The  IcBNi  CoRiTANi/  or,  as  Ifaey  are  often  teriaed  the  Coft* 
ICENI,  appear  chiefly  to  have  inhabited  the  oouataes  of  LioooId, 
Leicester,  Nottini;liant>  Derby,  and  Rutland,  with  the  remainiag 
part  of  NortbamptoRshife.  Their  chief  city  was  Ragm,  tut  RUae 
(Leicester}. 

The  original  Celtic  population  of  the  district  now  termed  Wake, 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  future  page;  and  I,  therefore,  proeeed  to* 
.  wards  the  north,  in  which  direction,  to  the  westward  of  the  Cor- 
itani,  were  seated  the  Garnabii,  or  GoRNATii,t  wluwe  territo- 
ries are  believed  to  have  extended  over  a  great  part  at  Ihe  M- 
lowing  counties :— Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Staffiardshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire.  (The  remainder  of  the  two  iumer  of 
these  counties  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  tribe  which  is 
termed  Huiccii,  by  Bede,  but  is  called  Jygmiiei,  by  Taoitns, 
and  whose  name  is  now  commonly  written  Wiceii.)  The  metro- 
polis of  the  Camabii  was  Uricontum  (Wrox/ster.) 

To  the  nortli  of  the  Carnabii  and  the  Coritani,  were  situated 
the  BRi6AiiT£s4  who  constituted  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful of  the  British  nations,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.^* 
Their  dominions  extended  over  the  present  counties  of  Dttriiam, 
York,  Westmoreland,  Comberkind,  and  Lancaster.  But  parts  of 
the  western  border  of  this  great  territory  were  occupied  hy  two 
tribes,  of  distinct  appellations,  althovgh  subject  to  the  government 

of 


•  The  Coritani  tre  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Rutlaudsbirc,  p.  4 ;  for 
X^icettcriliire,  p.  SiS  ;  for  Nottinghamshire,  p.  9  i  and  for  Derbjihire, 
p.  291. 

+  For  notices  of  the  Carnabii,  or  Cornavii,  see  Beauties  for  Worwickshirt, 
p.  2—3 ;  for  Worccstershirf,  p.  3—5  j  for  Staffordshire,  p.  717—719  j  and 
for  Cheshire,  p.  18S — 184. 

t  Fur  notices  of  the  tribe  termed  Brigantes,  see  Beauties  for  Durham* 
p.  5—6 ;  for  Yorkshire,  p,  1 — 8  ;  and  668—669 ;  fur  Westmoreloud,  p.  1 ;  for 
Cumberland,  p.  3 — 5j  and  for  Lancashire,  p.  5—7.  The  Siitunlii  and  th« 
Voliintii  are  noticed  ta  the  same  pages,  with  an  exception  of  those  for  York- 
shire. 
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W  the  Brigililcs*  Th^se  «to«  entitM  Ike  VotvNTii  and  Sm- 
tewnu*  The  iaterett  ere»l«d  by  their  names,  is,  however,  very 
aUght^as  the  neat  inportant  evenla  coonaeted  wMt  their  alory  muat 
he  ■aoghi  is  the  atonala  of  tlie  Brigantea.  Thia  latter  potent  and 
fitdDninalittg  tribe  ovnad  aumerona  toirB%  the  prioeipal  of  which 
was  IsMrium  (Aldborough,  neat  Boronghbridge,) 

la  addition  to  the  above  partieolara  rsapeoting  Brigaatia,  it 
aiaal  beobaerved,  that  a  people  termed  the  Paeisii  are  mention- 
ed, both  by.  Richard  and  Ptolemy,  aa  living  in  that  diatriet  which 
ianow  termad  the  Eaat  Riding  of  York.  Bat  it  ia  eonjectored 
by  Baotor,  Whitaker,  and  other  modem  writeta^  thai  the  Parlaii 
did  nol  conatitate  a  separate  tribe,  and  were  merely  the  Cungi, 
or  herdamen  of  the  Brigantea.  It  ia  eertatn,  that  they  were  snh^ 
eriiaate  to  that  powerful  nation;  and  If  they  had  not  been  se- 
parately notMcd  by  early  geographers,  the  hiatorian  woald  be 
qaite  ladiArent  aa  to  their  identity  and  preanmed  charaeteria- 
tka.  Their  only  town,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  called  Pe- 
Inaria  (Brongh  onihe  Hmnber)  although  a  aeeond,  termed  Portm 
Fduf,  is  noticed  by  Richard  of  Cirenoester,  which,  probably, 
waa  sitnated  near  the  month  of  that  river. 

The  moat  northern  tribes  oT  the  country  now  denominated  Bn- 
glaad  ware  the  OrTAOiNif  and  thcGAiiENi,  who  held  such  parts 
of  the  tonntiea  of  Nerthamberland  and  Cumberland  as  are  north  of 
the  Tyne;  and  the  domains  of  the  former  are  supposed  to  have 
extended  into  Scotland,  aa  fiur  as  the  extremity  of  Lothian ;  thus 
asmprising  a  long  and  fine  extent  of  sea-coast.    Ptolemy,  to 

C  2  whose 

•  The  ^ec^rapbicil  positions  of  these  tribei  arc  atrked  in  the  ennexed 
map ;  and  the  following  observations  concerning  their  exact  rimits«  together 
with  those  of  the  Brigantes,  are  presented  id  the  notes  on  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, p.  51.  The  territory  of  the  Brigantes  proper,  *'  stretched  fron  the 
VMinds  of  the  Parisii,  northward  to  the  Tine ;  and  from  the  Hnraher  and 
Don  to  the  mountains  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Camber  land.  To  the 
Volnntii  belonged  the  western  part  of  Lancashire ;  and  to  the  Sistontii,  the 
west  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  as  far  as  the  Wall.'' 

f  The  trioe  termed  Ottadini,  is  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Nortbomber- 
land,  p.  l-*t. 
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whose  goography  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  ear  kobwedge  ^ 
this  people/ describes  them  as  possessing  two  principal  townv, 
named  hremtnwm^  and  Curta.  On  the  testimony  of  Richard, 
the  former  is  believed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  OtuM^^ 
and  is  known  to  have  occopied  the  site  of  Riechester,  eight  miles 
north  of  Risiugham. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  WALES  in  noticed,  at  some 
length,  in  tlie  pagte  which  are  introductory  to  the  acconnt  «€ 
Cambria,  forming  part  of  the  "  Beaaties'\ f  But  the  respective  ter* 
ritorial  possessions  of  each  tribe,  are  defined  in  terms  so  brief,  yet 
perspicuous,  in  the  following  passages,  that,  with  the  permiasioa 
of  their  learned  anthor^  I  present  them,  as  the  most  desirable 
means  of  commtinteating  concise  iulbrraation  on  this  head. 

"  The  Sihres,  with  their  two  dependent  tribes,  the  Dimecue, 
and  the  Ordwices,  possessed  all  the  conntry  to  the  wetf  of  thi 
•Severn  and  the  Dee,  together  with  the  island  of  Anglesey. 

"  Of'  these  territories,  the  Dimeci^e  had  the  counties  of  Pem* 
broke,  Cardigan,  and  Caermartben ;  while  the  Silnres  possessed 
all  the  rest  of  Sooth  Wales,  as  well  as  such  parts  of  England  as 
lay  to  tlie  west  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Teme. 
The  Ordovices  occupied  all  i^orth  Wales,  as  well  as  all  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Teme,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee,  except  a  small  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  Bangor  and 
Pwlweily-bay,  which  belonged,  together  with  the  isle  of  Angle* 
sey,  to  their  subordinate  dan,  the  Cangictni.l'* 
.  A(ter  a  (pug  possession  of  this  island,  throughout  all  its  jnmtit 
fertile  districts,  the  original  Celtic  iuhabitants  were  compelled  to 
admit  as  participators  in  so  fair  a  territory,  the  Beloje,  a  Ten* 
tonic  people  (and  the  common  parent  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxons^ 

the 

»  See  some  CDrious  particulars  relating  to  the  Mte  and  remains  of  tkii  «&*• 
qjent  city,  in  tic  Beauties  lor  Norlliumberland,  p.  149— i53. 

+  Vide  Beauticsi  Vol.XVIL  p.  5—6. 

.^  Note  on  Richard  of  Cirenccitfr,  bj  the  Rct.  Tbonai  Lemaii. 
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fLeIhifkB»,9Xkd  ifae.NorDiaii»,)f  who  are  supposed  to  h^ve  first  mi- 
giatfld  iO;to  BritaiOj  about  X\w^  centuries  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Caesar. t  These  invaders  speedily  efiected  a  settlement  in  the 
OMitheuiAiid  western  parts  of  Britaiti;  and^  in  process  of  time, 
extended  their  conquests  flrom  the  shores  of  Kent,  to  the  extre* 
mity  of  Com  wall,  Ai  the  date  qf.  the  Jirst  invasion  of  Julius 
Cti^ar,  the  Belgv,  thus  settled  in  Britaip,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing seven  colonies: — 1.  the  Cantii,  of  Kent;  2.  the  Regni, 
w  Rhemi,  of  Surrey  and  Sussex;  3.  the  Pfspfir  JBelgce,  of 
Hampshire  and  Wiltshire ;  4.  the  Attrebates,  of  Hampshire  and 
Bofkshire;  5.  the  Morini,  of  Dorsetshire;  6^  the  Damnonii, 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall;  and  7..  the  Trinobanfes,  of  Essex 
and  Herts. 

Thns^  the  before-mentioned  Celtic  inbabftants  of  the  southent 
and  western  parts  of  Britain,  were  expelled,  by  the  following: 
B«lgi0  x^kmies:  the  Cantii^  who  gained  possession  of  allthe 
eonntry,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  RoUier;'the 
Regni,  or  Rhemi,  who  extended  their  conquests  from  thence  to 
the  western  borders  of  Sussex;  the  Beigm  proper,  who  over-ran 
all  the  country  westwanl,  to  the  banks  of  theStourin  Dorset- 
shire; the  Morini,  who  continued  their  conquests  to  the  Ax;  the 
Dnmnonii,  who  subdued  the  whole  remainder  of  country  on 
the  west,  to  the  banks  of  the  Fal ;  the  Attrebates,  who  drov^  the 
Segontiaci  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  the  Trinobantes, 
who,  crossing  the  Thames,  and  invading  the  Eastern  Cassii,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  to  the  Stour,  and  the  middle  of  Hertford- 
shire.} 

.  C  3  A  more 

*  See  Jlemtrkft  an  the  Early  inhabitaaU  of  Britain,  Hinary  of  Hertford- 
thin.  Vol.  I.  p.  IS. 

■f  Genuine  Hist,  of  the  Britonaaaierted,  p..  63^65. 

X  From  this  statement  of  Belgic  cooquests  must  be  excepted*  "  a  confined 
territory,  which  was  left  to  the  Sigonliaci,  under  its  capital  FendMniii  and 
the  mountains  of  Somersetshire^  Cornwall  aod  Devon,  all  «hich  still^  re- 
mained possessed  by  the  CarM^ti  and  (be  CimbrU*'  History  of  Hertford- 
sS)ire,  p.  11, 


M  IKTROBVCTIOI^* 

A  mora  portimilar  tceMmt  of  tli«  ^eogrtpliical  cirevn«tftfiees  <rf^ 
each  Belgic  trihe,  at  the  dalo  ef  CiMar'a  fini  mfasimi,  nay,* 
however,  bedesiniUe. 

Tbe  Cantii  *  HiliaMted  the  country  whioh  ii  Mir  foniMd 
Kent;  and  their  territtirtea  comprised  the  whole  of  that  eottnty, 
with  the  exception  of  a  amall  district  that  hekmgad  to  the  Regai. 
They  are  deacribed  hy  Cnaar  as  the  most  eiviloed  of  aH  the  Bri* 
tons,  aad  aa  dMfering  but  very  liltle  in  their  mamiera  firom  their 
hrethrea  in  Gaal.     Their  eapttal  was  Durihfemmm  (Ganter^ 

The  Rbgni,  or  RBBMi.f  ocenpied  tbe  sea  coast  from  Rycp 
Harbour,  oa  the  bolder  of  Sussex,  and  the  whp)e  interior  of  thai  * 
connty,  together  with  Surrey,  a  small  part  of  Hants  and  Berks/ 
and  a  very  triiing  portion  of  Kent.  Noeimiiagms,  written  JVfo- 
wmgui  by  Pldemy,  (Holwood  hill)  was  their  metropolis. 

The  territoriea  of  the  Bsloa  PHOPsa  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  Hampshire  aad  Wiltshire;  other  parts  heiag  stiR 
retained  by  the  Celtic  Segontiaci.  Certain  portions  of  Wiltshira, 
are,  howerer,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  brave  been  oocvpied 
hy  Ae  tribe  denominated  CBAKai,^  nearly  at  the  petiod  of  the 

invasion 

*  Far  a  aotica  of  tbe  Cantii,  nid  of  toma  hittorieal  trtxM  rehitiog  to  tlfse 
paopW,  see  Bsaoties  for  Kent,  p.  406,  et  seq. 

t  See  the  Regoi  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Sasaca,  p«  f  5^  aad  for  Sur- 
rey, p.  30. 

I  Tbe  Cangi,  Cemtgi,  or  Cangani  (fur  these  terms  are  usually  supposed  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  same  people,)  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  as  dvelfing* 
near  Aeaea  "which  looks  towards  Ireland."  Camden  is  inclined  to  place 
them  either  in  Somersetshire  or  Cheshire  ;  but  traces  of  the  appellation  by 
wkich  they  are  known,  may  be  discovered  in  varioas  other  eoonties.  Some 
modem  antiquaries,  of  whom  Baxter  (?ide  Gloss.  Brit.)  and  Wh]talMr(nda 
Hist,  of  Manchester)  are  the  principal,  suppose  that  tbe  Cangi  wore  aoC  a 
distinct  tribe,  but  merely  snob  of  the  youth  of  different  British  notions,  as 
were  employed  in  watching  the  herds  and  flocks.  Persons  engaged  in  sach 
a  doty  would  be  armed^  for  tbe  defence  of  their  herds  from  tbe  attack  of 
riftal  Claiis,  or  Irom  the  ferocity  of  bea»ts  of  prey  ;  and  .as  tliey  were  proba- 
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iArmaB  iiidar  Mii»  Cssar :  and  Ihe  fieople  tkm  descriked,  to* 
galhfer  #Mi  tira  AitribtUes,  .m  ctmjectured  by  other  antiqoftriei 
to  have  possessed  a  part  of  that  coouty,  so  late  as  the  date  of  the 
iifasioii  widet'  Ckwdimi 

In  the  IdioTe  stutelseiit  of  the  possessioes  ef  the  Bel§fe^roper>* 
I  have  Mlelred^the  accoimt  til  Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  illiis- 
tmtod  by  tlie  able  notes  of  Mr.  Lenan.    The  towes  unquestiona-* 
My  belongitar  to  this  fbop\m  ane  notieed  in  the  annesied  Map. 
Feia*  t  (Wiilebester)  which  Richard  mentions  as  a  <' noble  city/' 
wsn  their  eapttal«*s— In  regnrd  to  the  name  by  irbich  this  tribe  is» 
dbtingoished,  it  may  be  ohserted  that  they  nre  often  termed  the 
Preprr  Belga:  by  modem  historians  and  auti^oaries^  ih  contra* 
distthctHMi  eithet  f#oto  sneh  eelonieb  of  the  same  stocky  as  had« 
obUdned  iln  earlier  l«otin9>  and  had  effected  en  intermingled  set-^ 
tielieBt  ilbk  OeMctribes  mere  tmarde  the  interior  of  sooth  Bri- 
tihi;  w  froii  sueh  nations  as  were  eonqnered  by  the  Belgic  armst 
and  were  become  tributary. 

Yhe  M^niHi^  faafin^  stibdned  the  Durotriges,  who  origi- 
nrfly  posseeied  DorseisMfe,  fined  themselves  in  that  district  j* 
attd  their  territory  is  beliered  to  hate  eompreliended  the  whole  of 
the  ptteom  oonnty.  Th«)ir  capital  was  Dumum,  or  Durinum 
(Maiden  Caotle>  new  Dorelester^  whioh  last  place  was  subse* 
^ieiilly  the  Roman  sUtion.) 

C4  The 

bly  considerable  in  number,  they  might  ventore  on  opposing  (he  Romans,  ac 
IcMt  whon  those  enelaifcs  appeared  only  in  straggling  parties. — Such  il  Ae 
bypotbesis  of  tUe  above  wricen ;  and  oonsidering  the  frequency »  and  thtf 
disgimilarity  of  situatidni  in  which  traces  uf  the  Cangi  or  Ceangi  occur,  the 
coDJeetiire  certainly  wears  an  air  of  probability*— For  some  remarks  os  this 
•object,  see  Beaotiet  for  Cheshire,  p.  164-— 185;  and  for  Wilts,  p.  5-— 6. 

*  For  some  nonce  of  tbe  Belg»,  and  their  possessions,  see  Beauties  for 
Haflqnhire,  p.  5~-6 ;  for  Wiltshire,  p*  5—7  ;  and  for  Somersetshire,  p.  2>39 
--340. 

t  The  capital  of  the  Celtic  tribe,  the  Sogontiaci«  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Belgs,  waaat  OM  Winehetier,  which  the  Belgss  removed  to  the  present  site 
of  New  Winrfaester. 

t  The  Morini  are  mentioned  in  the  Beaatiei  for  Dorsetshire,  p.  SZU 
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The  Damnomii^  or  Dakhonii,*  occupied  DevoBtkire/  and 
Uie  BouUt*east  part  of  Cornwall;  having  for  Iheir  in^ropoiis,  Aca 
(Exeter.) 

The  Attrebates,  or  ATTREBATii^f  peaaeaaed  the  north-eaat 
part  of  Hampahire^  and  the  aouth  and  north-eaat  parte  of  the 
county  of  Berka ;  (the  remaining  parte  of  thoae  diatricta  heing  re- 
tained hy  the  Segontiaci.)  I'he  only  town  mentioned  by  Plolemy 
aa  belonging  to  this  tribe,  ia  termed  Nakua  by  that  writer; 
which  ia  generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Caiieva 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Calieba  of  Richard.  Much  uncotainty 
baa  prevailed  aa  to  the  probable  aite  of  thia  town,  the  capital  of 
the  Attrebatea.  But,  in  the  commentary  on  Richard'a  Itinerary, 
atrongargnmenta  are  adduced  for  aacribing  it  to  Silcheater,  that 
venerable  spot  which  now  preaenta  ao  iropresaive  an  outline  of  a 
▼aat  Roman  city,  deaerted  by  inhabitanta,  and  remote  from  the 
track  of  all  travellers,  except  thoae  led  by  curioaity  to  examiife 
its  maasy  and  extensive  walla. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cantii  and  of  the  Thamea,  were  aeated  the 
Trinpbantes,  or  Tkinovantes,^  who  inhabited  the  diatricta 
now  denominated  Middlesex  and  Essex,  together  with  a  part  of 
Hertfordshire;  having  Trmobantwn,  or  TrinowuUum  (after* 
wards  better  known  by  the  names  of  Londinium  and  Augusta)  for 
their  capital.!  According  to  Mr.  Whitaker,||  and  hia  opinion 
kafi  a  great  appearance  of  cotrectnesa,  the  Trinobantea  were  no 

other 

*  Tor  mtny  particulars  respecting  the  Damnonii  and  their  poateationt,  aee 
Beauties  for  Cornwall,  p.  311,  et  seq;  and  Beauties  for  Detonthire,  p.  5. 

t  The  Attrebates  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  for  Berksliire,  p.  83"-84. 

i  The  Trinobantes  are  noticed  in  the  Beauties  fur  London  and  Middleaez, 
p.  1 ;  and  for  Essex,  p.  1t4S> 

i  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitalcer  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  L  p.  100. 
notes)  that  "  Ptolemy,  who  places  the  Cantii  in  all  the  south  of  Middlesex, 
fixes  the  Trinoantes  in  Esses  only.  But  as  the  Trinosntes,  according  to 
Richard,  p.  SS,  &c.  once  resided  in  Middlesex,  Ptolemy  *s  account  of  the 
Cantii  and  Trinoantes  was  taken  from  records  of  two  different  dates.  Mid 
poght,  therefore,  to  be  referred  to  different  periods." 

H  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  XL  p.  905. 
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^Uisr  Mmii  a  brantii  of  the  Cantii,  which  8|Nreaii  dvte  allBflidAi*. 
■ex  amd  Etstx,  and,  as  "  Novantes,  or  KMoomers,  ioto  Mid* « 
dieses,  had  their  ibrfcress  distiagniahed  by  Ihe  appellation  -ef 
Tre-Nwanium,  or  the  towii  of  the  Novantes/'  It  nay,  how*- 
ever,  be  obeenred  that  an  etymology  of  this  term,  quite  dUbropt 
ftom  thai  gtreti  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  presented  in  that  page  'of  * 
the  Beanties  of  Btigland,  to  which  I  have  referred  for  soDie  far* 
tiler  particalara  oooieeming  these  ancient  inbfebitants  of  Mid* . 
dksex. 

In  oonelodnig  this  brief  geographical  sorvey  of  the  popolation 
of  ancient  Brttatn,  it  is  desirable  to  remind  the  reader  that  we 
shall  certainly  fall  into  a  considerable  error,  if  we  believe  that  the 
present  bonadary  marks  of  the  difiereut  counties  tiflbM  a  close  re* 
semblance  to  those  of  the  kingdoms,  or  petty  states,  into  which 
Britain  was  divided  before  the  interference  of  the  Romans.— In 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable  limits  of  snch  territories,  we, 
perhaps,  find  the  best  guide  in  a  careful  consideration  of  natural 
dreumstances.  Rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  formed  lines  of 
natoral  boundary,  which,  in  most  instances,  must  have  been 
adopted  by  a  rude  people,  and  which  do,  in  fitct,  constitute  the 
limits  of  many  countries  in  the  present  improved  state  of  society. 
A  mode  of  calculation  on  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  each 
British  tribe,  formed  on  such  a  consideration  of  imperative  natural 
circumstances,  will  be  obvious  in  many  of  the  remarks  submit- 
ted in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  reader  who  compares  the  above  statements,  concerning  tho 
territories  of  the  various  British  tribes,  with  the  accounts  of  those 
petty  nations  prefixed  to  respective  portions  of  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  will  not  neglect  to  hold  in  remembrance  that 
^e  Map  of  ancient  Britain,  and  the  observations  by  which  it  b 
accompanied,  apply  entirely  to  one  period,— the  first  invasion  of 
the  island  under  Julius  Csesar.  Such  a  view  was  chosen,  on  the 
principle  of  its  embracing  the  point  of  history  most  useful  and 
interesting  to  the  English  and  Welsh  topographer. 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  historical  Aaalysisj  and  a  reference 

to 
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Uttke  iMm  Hi  AntnonUtmemk  the  Oeltto  and  Belgie  tnlM,  wttk 
emUe  the  reader  to  detect  ao  j  eaeoal  erran  ef  appropriAtm  iols; 
lifaieh  iheedhara  of  thie  worii  may  have  fallen,  vhilet  rnerdj  e»«<^ 
gifed  ia  the  descHption  of  a  pariiealir  district 
'  Bach  of  the  nttmerona  smdl  atatea  mentioned  abore,  whether  ^ 
Oeltle  or  Belgioj  conatitnted  a  aeparate  monarchy^  the  right  el  ano^  i 
ceialott  to  which  waa  of  an  hereditary  natare.    Thoa  diTided  inld' 
dtfttiocteoMihiinUiea^  each  under  ita  respective  head^  the  whole; 
of  the  Britons  were  evidently  in  that  state  of  society  which  ion* 
nfodiaMy  anco^eda  to  the  patriarohal,  when  they  wer«  flral  ealM 
to  defend   their  country  against  ao  potent  an  enemjr  aa  th^ 
Boitiana.    Their  want  of  genertd  onanunity  is  hotioM,  hy  amo- 
ral Roman  and  Greeic  writers,  as  one  Of  the  great  canaca  of  their 
wlmtaf  auoceas  in  opposing  the  Roman  invasion.    Bat,  notwilh- 
atalnding  the  ^matfka  of  those  writers,  it  ta  certain  that  the  Bri^ 
tiah'trihea  ware  aeeostomed  to  unite  their  fireea  under  one  leader* 
on  the  advance  of  a  comnion  enemy.    This  officer  aflpeirs^  h6w<* 
ever,  to  have  been  merely  a  military  eomniander-in-ohlefi  and^ 
waa  one  of  the  British  kings,  created,  on  the  approach  of  dang ar,. 
Pendragan,  or  eommandani;  over  the  other  allied  sovcMlgna. 
Saeh  wereCassivellaonns  ami  Caractlicos. 

Aa  we  are  not  informed  of  any  difiereAce  beti^een  the  poKfteof 
contftiuti(m,  the  r^igioui  cttenumkUs,  and  prevailing  Anra,  of 
the  Celtic  and  Belgio  Britona,  the  following  observatlona  on 
these  subjects,  apply  to  them  collectively,  aa  forming  the. 
population   of  this  island   at  the  date  of  the    Roman  int'a- 


It  is  believed  that  the  power  61  the  rei^ective  British  Kiaga 
waa  far  from  being  arbitrary  or  ettenmve;  and  thattbo  chief  eivit 
duties  of  the  state,  including  the  privileges  of  forming  and  ad* 
ministering  laws,  were  vested  in  the  ministers  of  religion. 

The  members  of  this  potent  priesthood,  are  known  by  tho  gene* 
ral  name  of  Dkuidr;  but  they  are  described,  on  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  as  being  divided  into  three  classes,  appropriated 
to  diflSerent  branches  of  learning,  and  engaged  in  performing  dis- 
tinct 


fMt  Mates.  Tli€se«iifiee cteatfM  am waatly  4eiiMiiiiitte<lvBar A^ 
I>hdd9i  ianA  Fm4$*  Some  oC  the  pecdliftf  cfutiM  of  each  elase^ 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  they  taught,  aind 
many  of  Its  eeremeDktlo,  may  bo  that  alatdl,  on  the  aothority  of 
eoAtempomry  RotniM  and  Greek  wrftora. 

The  Btttds  exereio^d  the  office  of  biitorkal  and  genealogieal 
poets,  Tho  Drulids,  m\i^  were  hr  more  mnaefooa  thdn  either  oi 
the  oth^r*  claaseK,  performed  the  principal  offieea  of  religioB;* 
whilst  the  Faidg  were  the  reltgloaii  potfis  imd  presnaiptif  e  pro« 
^ts  ti  the  association.  They  eompoaed  hymne  in  benonr  of 
the^Gods,  which  th«y  chaiitod  on  iacred  oocaoioaa ;  and  devisedl 
sifch  pretended  revefoiiofia  as  were  calculated  to  imprtas  the  maU 
titode  with  reverence  0n4  tfwe. 

Many  of  the  Braids  appear  to  havo  lired  t»  fralemities,  near 
the  temple  which  they  served;  thus  resembling,  in  one  hahit  of 
inilitfr  life,  the  mbatttic  chnrchmen  of  siieeoeding  ages*  It  ia 
prohaMe  Ihat  they  preserved  celibacy ;  hot  it  is  believed  that  they 
"Were  not  on  that  aceooot,  entirely  deprived  of  feniale  society* 
l*ho  softer  sex,  ever  coaspicooas  for  i^  ieader  zeal  of  piety^ 
daimed  a  parlicipatioa  in  the  honours  of  the  priesthood ;  and  they 
irere  found  nsefol  auxiliaries  in  the  pageants  of  superstitious  de^ 
votiott.  These  druidesses  are  said  to  have  been  also  divided  into 
three  dasaes,  wad  those  oi  tlie  upper  order  were  nwch  esteeneA 
hy  the  peoploy  for  their  protended  skill  in  divivatioif  and  pro- 
phecy. Their  numbers  were  comsideraUe,  and  their  zeal  un** 
feooaded.  It  will  be  rocolleeted  that  when  Snetonios  invaded  the 
Isle  pf  Anglesey,  nomerous  bands  of  tliese  consecrated  females 
were  aeoit  harrying  along  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  bearing 

flambg 

*  Bard  hrajfnt,  Dtrvfydtl,  uud  Owydd.  See  Beauties  fer  Welm  (VoL 
XVn.)^  S&,^h  mast  be  notierd  tliet»  in  the  epiaion  of  maiiy  Wekh  anli* 
gaerin,  tbe  Drutdicdi  or  Bardic  lysteni,  coesisted  of  classes  whose  duties 
Cbey  thus  appropriate  :  the  Bard  proper  attended  to  philosophy  and  poetry; 
the  Druid  was  the  minister  of  religion ;  and  the  Ooate  was  the  mechanic  and 
tfrtist.  '  See  a  dissertation  on  the  Bardic  iysteds  and  irtstitutions,  in  the  intrcH 
dScCioD  to  Owen's  Trauslationt  of  the  Elegies  of  Llyw&rch  H6n. 
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flaming  lordiw  ia  tbeik*  hands,  and  with  wiU  geatores  and  di»«^ 
hevelled  hair,  imprecating  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  the  sacrile- 
gious foe. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  secret  doctrines  and  fun- 
damental principles  of  Drnidism.  The  common  policy  of  those 
-^ho  endeafour  to  subjugate  the  human  mind  by  superstitious 
practices,  throws  a  veil  of  mystical  obscurity  over  the  engines  of 
the  base  attempt;  and  the  Druids  adopted  a  method  of  secrecy 
Rfottt  peniiciously  efieetual,  by  religiously  prohibiting  the  use  of 
ktters  amongst  their  association.  From  the  few  remarks  coi^ 
tained  in  Roman  and  Gi^eek  writers  who  have  treated  on  this 
subject,  it  18  evident  that  they  taught  the  doctiine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  but,  according  to  Cesar  and  Diodoms*  they 
publicly  insUHed  the  notion  of  the  transmigration  of  the  spirit 
into  other  bodies. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Druids  secretly  cherished  a  pnre 
and  simple  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  great  Creator 
of  themselves  and  all  around,  above,  and  beneath  them;  but  as 
the  emoluments  of  their  brotherhood  were  derived  from  the  blind 
veneration  of  bigotry,  they  raised  a  long  train  of  phantasies  for 
the  delusion  and  amusement  of  the  human  imagination.  Under 
their  influence,  the  Briton  was  induced  to  worship  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  minor  luminaries  of  the  heavens;  streams  ween 
deified  by  them,  and  honoured  with  devotional  rites;  warlike 
Princes  were  exalted  after  death  to  the  rank  of  gods. 

In  a  religions  system  calculated  to  stimulate  and  render  pro- 
fitable the  mundane  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  offerings,  sacri- 
floes,  and  the  practices  of  augury  and  divination,  would  necessarily 
form  primary  objects  of  attention;  and  the  want  of  simplicity  in 
the  mode  of  faith  would,  as  naturally,  be  attended  with  a  studied 
solemnity  of  ceremonials.— The  Druids  held  it  unlawful  to  adore 
the  Gods  within  walls  and  under  roofe.  Their  places  of  wor- 
ship were  invariably  in  the  open  air,  and  covered  only  by  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens.  Here  they  formed  huge  temples,  (if  such 
a  term  may  be  bestowed  ou  their  reli^^ious  structures,)  consisting 

of 
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vtCniget  of  onliewQ  ttone,  wlMoh  endoaed  «  circular  area.  To 
increase  Ihe  solema  effect  of  tlie  aoene,  bj  condocting  the  devotee 
to  the  viciiiity  of  tlie  altar  tbrough  myaterioas  gloom  and  deep 
IraoqoiUity,  their  atupendons  temples  were  usually  smrounded 
with  thick,  grovea  of  oak;  and  even  the  majestic  trees  of  which 
these  gsov^  were  composed, .  were  consecrated  by  draidical  super- 
atition,  and  associated  with  the  attrihutes  of  divinity.  When  the 
priests  performed  religious  ceremonies,  they  wore  garhinds  of  oak- 
leaves.  The  mialetoe  which  grew  on  these  sacred  trees  was  re- 
garded frith  particnlar  reverence,  and  was  gathered  for  religieos 
ppvpoaes.wilh  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  this  important  oo* 
.casion,  as  we  are  loid  by  Pliny,  one  of  the  Druids,  clothed  in 
.%hite,  ascended  the  tree,  and  with  a  knife  of  gold  cnt  the  pre-- 
•cions  branch,  which  was  received  into  a  sagnm  of  pore  white. 
Bacrilices  and  a  banquet  concluded  the  festival. 

The  wild  and  gloomy  spot  of  druidical  worship  was  sometimes 
.saironnded  by  a  ditch  and  a  vallum  of  earth ;  and  was  often  chosen 
on  an  eminence,  as  such  a  situation  allowed  a  free  view  of  th# 
heavenly  bodies*  It  is* probable  that  religions  ceremonies  were 
performed  daily  in  these  sacred  recesses;  and  it  is  known  that 
:the  Druids  held  certain  fixed  festivals.  The  sixth  day  of  every 
moon  (from  which  day  the  Britons  dated  the  commencement  of 
.-the  lunar  month,)  was  appropriated  to  devotion ;  and  several  an* 
jinal  festivals  were  observed  with  great  solemnity.  On  all  occa- 
sions of  public  danger,  or  triumph,  the  rude  grandeur  of  this 
captivating  but  perverse  religion,  was  exerted  to  its  greatest  pes- 
aible  extent. 

Frequent  sacrifices  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Druidical 
superstition.  The  living  creatures  sacrificed  to  ihe  gods  by  these 
priests,  were  sometimes  entirely  consumed  by  fire  upon  the  altar; 
bnt  more  frequently  a  portion  only  was  thus  offered  in  oblation, 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  between  the  officiating  Druid,  and 
the  person  who  presented  the  sacrifice.  Unhappily  the  victims 
were  not  always  of  a  kind  which  allowed  of  suck  an  innoxions 
participation.    In  the  early  stages  of  heathenism,  most  uatioas 

are 
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me  fooni  gniliy  of  a  species  of  Wberiftf,  vhiekaui  jpraeeetf  Mif 
from  ft  misUken  Dotieii  of  the  lemper  of  tbe  Deity,  fomed  es  tbe 
ecftle  of  homaii  feelings*  Iby  ibe  worst  sad  most  t^raanoes  ef  nsS* 
kind,  Nfttioiis,  faiaed  in  the  pfegress  of  (heir  histoiy  Cor  pelil#* 
nets  sad  hamaatty,  have,  at  an  early  period,  eadeav^ared  to  rea- 
der propilioas  the  gods  of  their  own  fabricatieo,  by  sUdmiig  iMr 
altars  with  yotive  homan  blood  ;  and  this  exoesa  of  cruelty  was 
practised  with  religioos  fervour  by  the  British  Dniide.  Itisesid 
that  offeadflrs  against  the  kw  were  asuslly  ehoeeit  fo  this  hor« 
rid  purpose ;  but  it  appears  that,  if  eriminals  were  not  at  hand, 
'Sttch  of  the  innoeeut  ds  wore  abject  nod  wafrieaded,,  were  ssBr^« 
.flood  without  scrapie.  A  recoUeefcion  of  this  practice  ia  desirmfale^ 
.asitiscoaaectedwith  those  vestiges  of  Druidical  antiquity  whieb 
will  be  briefly  uotieed  in  aa  eosuiag  page ;  bnt  lor  a  detailed  ao- 
count  of  the  sanguinary  custom*  I  willingly  refer  the  reader  la 
the  regular  historians  of  Druidisro,  or  to  the  sources  whence  they 
chiefly  acquire  iatelligence,  the  writings  of  Pliuy,  C«sar,  8tmbo, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Owiagta  the  deep  secrecy  of  tlieir 'consultations,  sad  theor 
<prQhibitiou  of  the  use  of  letters,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove,  s^ 
present,  the  extent  or  vasieties  ef  intelligence  possessed  by  the 
.British  Druids;  but  the  Roauui  and  Gr^k  writers  bear  ample 
testimony  to  their  knowledge  and  erudition.  Their  private  schools 
formed  a  kind  of  university  for  the  youth  of  Gaul.  Their  skill  hi 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  is  admitted  by  the  most  poltsli* 
ed  of  contemporary  writers ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  systems  ia 
various  branches  of  learning  were  of  so  complex,  if  not  profound 
a  nature,  that  a  student  would  employ  twenty  years  hi  obtaining 
a  complete  knowledge  of  them.^ 

To 

*  The  Tlieoiogical  tloctriaes  of  the  Druids,  together  villi  tiietr  syatems  of 
morals  luid  philosophy,  and  other  IcMons  in  ait  and  scieoiEC^  w«re  delivered 
in  a  roaltitude  of  verses,  which  it  must  needs  take  a  lung  time  to  impress  ofk 
the  memory  of  the  learner.  Some  relics  of  these  have  heen  supposed  to  exist 
in  the /iff  (arfVa<  Triads,  published  in  the  Welsh  Arcbeiologj.— Clad  in  robes 

af 


•  T*  ftm  w^6mi  the  iNroMmaor  wUeh  Ikey  f»e  be|iisi;^d  lo 
have  attained  in  AfltroDoiny^  Geography^  Geometry,  and  Meto- 
4pliy««ca»  it  may  be  ebeerve^,  Ihal  ibeir  skill  in  veebaniee  ie  evi- 
deal  fttwi  Iboie  elapendeos  feetigea  of  their  feligi0a8.elroctBitft» 
wkieh  Fenain  to  the  preaeat  day,  eal^ects  of  a4aiiraftion  Yitii.tfaa 
naal  in^eQiaae. 

That  they  weie  aeqnaiated  vith  the  oeienee  of  legislatioo  km 
bees  already  mentioiied;  bnl  we  have  fev  opfKHrtaattieaof  aeeaf* 
taiaiagtbeir  taleatH  b  thia  iaportaat  briaoh  of  kaov kdge.  As 
Iba  fatwe  of  Ihe  Britana  vere  not  vritteo,  bat  were  Amed  inlo 
venes,  aad  preasnred  by  the  Dtfaida,  all  who  eadaavonr  la  poK 
ataft  a  view  af  theia  are  aempellad  to  oall  hi^y  apon  the  aid 
of  probaUa  coajectare. 

Va  may,  however,  aoiwithetaading  the  probable  aaalgaiaa* 
tioD  of  the  aastoaM  of  the  Britons,  with  ihoae  of  invading  nationa, 
still  diaeovar  aome  dialiaet  pointa  in  the  modem  dootrinea  9i  oar 
Engliah  law,  which,  from  their  great  affinity  and  reaembiaace  fo 
the  Draidieal  teneta  and  diacipiine,  are  fairiy  referable  to  a  Bri* 
liab  original.  Aai^ng  these  may  be  firat  mantiooed,  Ibe  v^ 
aoliea  af  aa  oro/,  uMwriiien  law,  aoeh  aa  ia,  in  ita  eleaientary 
principtea,  the  common  law  of  England,  eonlaiaiag  the  grand 
Ibadanenlal  nileaof  ear  legal  polity ;  which  being  delivered  from 
aga  to  age,  by.eastom  and  tradition  merely,  would  appear  to  be 
priamrily  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Draida. 

A  leaa  equivocal  remain  of  the  British  iuatitutiena,  ia  to  he 
Iband  in  the  partible  quality  of  landa,  by  tbe  custom  of  Gcvet* 
imd,  wbieb  atill  obtaina  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  waa  the 
.aaiversal  coaraa  of  deaoent  in  Walea,  until  ibe  reign  af  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

To  .these,  iikewiae,  may  be  added  the  ancient  division  of  Ih^ 
jooda  of  an  inteatate  between  his  widow  and  children,  or  next 

of 

ef  white,  and  rooontad  on  a  lUght  eminencei  tbe  Praids  probably  poared 
forth  lach  Terses,  while  uistructing  crowded  congregations  of  Britons  in  the 
^aacifa)  tenets  of  their  reliaioa. 
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of  kin;   which,  hfts  heea  revited  by  the  statute  of  flifltrihu' 
tkws. 

The  teiiare  of  lands  in  Gavelkind,  the  moat  important  of  the 
British  legal  remamsj  exists  prineipaily  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
although  it  is  to  be  found  in  certain  portions  of  many  otlier  coun- 
ties ;  and  was  probably,  in  ancient  times,  the  general  cttstom  of 
Hie  realm.*  The  principal  distihgnishiug  properties  of  this 
tenore  are,  that  the  tenant  is  of  age  sufficient  to  aliene  his  estato 
by  feoffment  at  fifteen  ;t  that  the  estate  does'*  not  escheat  in  cas^ 
<of  attainder  and  execution  ibr  felony,  according  to  an  ancient 
OH^ifB  *^  the  father  to  the  bough>  the  son  to  the  plough  ;'*%  <^ 
(which  is  by  far  the  most  ihiportant  deviation  from  the  general 
rule  of  modern  law,)  that  the  lands  descend  not  to  any  one  son 
only,  by  right  of  primogeniture  or  otherwise,  hot  to  all  the  eons  > 
together;  a  course  of  descent  formerly  the 'most  usual  througfa- 
out  the  whole  of  England,  varied  only  by  the-  enstoms  of  particu- 
lar districts. 

The  state  of  the  useful  arts  amongst  the  various  British  tribes^ 
together  with  their  commerce,  customs  itf  tcar,aiid/amt/tar  Aa6tl#, 
before  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  are  necessarily  subjfectB  of 
curiosity  and  interest. 

In  presenting  remarks  ou  these  topics,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
distinguish,  in  every  particular,  between  the  primeval  Celtic  in- 
habitants, and  the  more  recent  migrators  from  Gaul,  the  Belgi^. 
But,  even  if  such  a  minute  discrimination  were  attfiiinable,  it  is 
probable  that  many  variations  of  custom  to'  be  ootioed  botwetn 
these  sutlers  in  Britain  at  dissimilar  periods,  were  inconsequen- 
tial in  the  history  of  human  manners,  as  they  proceeded  chiefly, 
or  entirely,  from  the  effects  of  different  stages  of  civiUeatiou  on 
people  who  entertained  the  same  national  opinions. §     The  great 

circular 

*  Blackslone's  Comm.  Vul.  II.  p.  84.      Seld.  Analect.  1.  2.  c.  7. 
t  Ibid.— Lamb.  Peramb.  614.  t  Ibid.— Lamb.  634. 

f  In  support  of  such  a  remark,  it  may  be  observed  thait  Mr.  Wliitaker^ 
after  «  mature  consideration  of  the  accounts-  transmitted  by  ancient  writers^ 
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circular  temple  of  the  primeval  inhabitaoU  was  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  religious  principles  of  the  fielgse,  and  was 
adopted  by  them,  as  is  believed,  with  no  other  alteration  than 
aach  as  regarded  artificial  improvement.  Csesar,  although  he 
notices  the  superior  civility  of  the  Beige,  states  no  distinction 
between  their  religion^  or  political  constitution,  and  those  of  the 
Inland  Celtic  tribes.  Succeeding  ancient  writers  usually  describe 
the  various  petty  nations,  whether  Celtic  or  Belgic,  under  the 
general  name  of  Britons. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  as  tribes  possessing  the  same  forms  of  re* 
ligion  and  of  government,  but  dissimilar  in  their  respective  stages 
of  progress  towards  refinement,  we  shall  find  that  the  Beigs  in- 
troduced to  this  island  some  arts  calculated  to  afford  them  a 
marked  pre-eminence  in  commercial  pursuit  and  personal  comfort. 
Bnt,  whilst  admitting  the  superior  polish  of  the  Belg»,  and  their 
greater  knowledge  of  arts,  both  useful  and  ornament|il,  we  must 
not,  with  a  hasty  boldness  of  contrast,  suppose  that  the  primeval 
and  inland  tribes  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  arts  which  render  life 

D  decent, 

thus  delivers  his  opinion  concerning  the  probnble  similarity  of  nntiona!  fea- 
tnna  between  the  Celtae  and  the  Belg:e :  ''  Nor  was  the  difference  great  in 
itself,  betwixt  the  Britons  and  the  Belga.  They  both  consCvucted  their  edi- 
fices in  the  same  manner,  ased  the  same  stated  pieces  of  brass  or  iron  bullion 
for  money,  had  the  same  fondness  for  keeping  poultry  and  hares  about  ibeir 
houses,  and  the  same  aversion  to  seeing  them  upon  their  tables.  And  they  * 
both  painted  their  bodies,  both  threw  off  their  cloaths  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
both  suffered  the  hair  of  their  head  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  both  shaved  all 
bot  the  vpper  lip,  both  had  wives  in  common,  and  both  prosecuted  their  wars 
on  the  fame  principles.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  great  and  principal 
•trukeiof  the  national  character,  the  Belgtc  and  Britons  universally  agreed* 
Several  of  the  latter  likewise  concurred  with  the  former,  in  iheir  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  in  wearing  garments  of  woollen.  And  the  only  distinction 
betwixt  them  was  one,  which  was  no  difference  of  manners  at  all ;  that  the 
Britons,  being  dislodged  from  that  side  of  the  island  which  was  immcxJiately 
contiguous  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  the  only  part  of  it  which  was  visaed  by 
the  foreign  traders,  were  no  longer  able  tu  pursue  the  commerce  which  they 
had  previously  carried  on,  and  were  obliged  to  resign  it  up  tu  the  Bclga^** 
genuine  Hist  of  the  Britons  asserted,  p.  S4— 85. 
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decent,  or  were  dc-stitute  of  a  system  of  commercial  interchange, 
calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  natural  possessions. 
Trackways,  remote  from  the  utmost  fVontier  of  Belgic  encroach- 
ment, penetrated  the  iikland  recesses  of  Britain  through  the  terri- 
tories of  all  her  tribes;  and  that  the  Celtie  possessed  a  foreign 
comAaerce,  however  limited,  is  well  known. 

The  great  characterislical  line  of  distinction,  between  the  first 
settlers  in  Britain  and  those  of  a  more  recent  date,  consisted, 
according  to  the  account  transmitted  by  Caesar,  in  the  practice 
of  agriculture ;  which  was  introduced  to  Britain  by  the  Belgas, 
and  was  successfully  cultivated  by  that  people  in  their  portions 
of  the  island.  This  useful  art  (the  adoption  of  which,  assuredly, 
constitutes  an  important  era  in  the  rise  of  civilization)  would  ap* 
pear,  from  the  commentary  of  Caesar,  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  south-western  coast,  and,  consequently,  to  districts 
inhabited  by  Belgic  Britons.  The  inland,  or  Celtic  tribes,  ae* 
cording  to  that  commentary,  despised  agriculture,  but  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  pasturage ;  through  the  exercise  />f  which  art 
they  supported  themselves,  using  chiefly  as  food,  milk,  and  the 
produce  of  their  numerous  cattle. 

With  agriculture,  the  source  of  national  wealth,  and  ibenoe  of 
growing  refinement  in  manners,  it  appears  that  the  Beign  intro- 
duoed  to  our  island  a  manufacture,  essential  to  the  comfort  of  man 
in  a  rude  state,  and  of  primary  importance  as  he  asconds  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  This  was  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths^ 
which  has  since  proved  of  so  much  importance  to  this  country,  as 
to  have  been  emphatically  styled  the  "  source  of  all  its  riches, 
and  the  basis  of  all  its  power.''  At  the  era  of  Cssar's  invasion, 
the  common  use  of  garments,  composed  of  manufactured  wool, 
was  confined  to  the  Belgic  Britons.  But  a  mode  of  dress,  at 
once  eminently  productive  of  comfort  and  comparative  elegancy 
was  not  likely  to  be  restricted  for  ages  to  any  particular  tribes; 
and  it  does,  in  fact,  appear  that  the  Cp\X\c  chieftains  had  adopted 
the  use  of  woollen  vestures,  when  they  'first  became  known  to  the 
Romans. 

SnA 
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Sach  an  asage  was,  however,  itmlted  to  chieftains,  and  olher 
persons  of  power  and  distipction.  Cs9ar,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  describes  the  Britons  in  the  interior  parts  (the  Celta^)  as 
being  clothed  "  in  the  hides  of  animals ;"  the  first  and  most  na- 
tural resource  of  man,  when  attempting  to  defend  himself  against 
the  inclemency,  or  vicissitudes  of  the  stsasons. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  most  important  points  in  which  the 
Celts^  and  Belgie  were  dissimilar.  The  towns  of  both  pos- 
sessed the  same  rude  character;  and  we  are  not  informed  of 
any  marked  difference  between  their  scattered  habitations,  whe- 
ther adapted  to  the  chieftaun,  the  agriculturist,  or  the  pastoral 
farmer. 

In  presenting  a  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain,  when  the  island  was  first  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, much,  therefore,  must  be  of  general  application.  Where  a 
peculiarity  is  traced  to  a  particular  people,  it  will  be  carefully 
noticed  in  the  following  pages. 

That  the  Britons  possessed  numerous  towns  is  shewn  by  our 
map  of  ancient  Britain,  and  the  explanation  of  its  contents. 
These,  however,  were  of  a  very  rude  character,  and  were  used 
only  as  places  of  retreat  in  times  of  war  and  danger.  It  is  said, 
by  Caesar,  that  "  what  the  Britons  call  a  town,  is  a  tract  of 
woody  country,  surrounded  by  a  mound  and  ditch,  for  the  se- 
enrity  of  themselves  and  their  cattle  against  the  incursions  of 
their  enemies/' 

But  the  account  transmitted  by  that  writer  is  far  from  con- 
veying a  just  notion  of  the  whole  of  the  British  towns,  or  forti- 
fied places.  Many  of  these  retreats  were  constructed  on  the  brow 
of  a  promontory,  when  the  character  of  country  afforded  such  a 
natural  advantage.  The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  British 
town,  whether  placed  in  the  lowlands,  and  protected  by  mo- 
rasses and  prostrate  trees ;  or  situated  on  a  lofty  elevation,  and 
defended  by  rude  ditches  or  banks;  will  be  noticed  at  greater 
^leqgth,  in  the  pages  which  treat  of  existing  traces  of  British  an- 
tiquities. 

P  2  The 
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The  domestic  buildings  of  the  Britons  demand  but  little  ob- 
tervation.  We  may  readily  suppose  that  some  of  the  rudest 
settlers  in  this  country,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  residence^ 
secured  tberosel?es  from  the  frequent  changes,  and  casual  seve- 
rity of  the  climate,  in  excavated  recesses.  But  such  savage  and 
gloomy  retreats  would  chiefly  be  used  by  mankind  while  depending 
for  sustenance  on  the  spoilsi  of  the  chace,  and  contented  with 
imitating,  in  a  mild  season,  the  leafy  den  of  the  beast  of  the  thicket. 
Ctesar  describes  the  country  of  the  Belgie  Britons,  at  the  date  of  his 
invasion,  as  being  well-provided  with  houses,  which  resembled 
those  of  Gaol.  They  were,  therefore,  of  a  ctrcitlar  shape,  and 
composed  of  wood,  with  a  high  tapering  roof,  having  an  aperture 
at  the  top  for  the  emission  of  smoke.  Prom  the  testimony  of 
other  writers,  it  would  appear  that  the  habitations  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  were  nearly  of  a  similar  description.  The  round,  or  oblong 
ground-form,  with  a  conical  roofing,  is,  indeed,  the  character  of 
building  almost  invariable  with  the  early  stages  of  society  ;  and 
evidently  proceeds  from  the  rude,  but  natural,  practice  of  enclosing 
an  area  with  tall  erect  limbs  of  timber,  inclining  at  the  suromtt 
towards  a  common  centre.  In  the  pages  which  treat  oouceming 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  will  be  shewn  that  some  relics 
are  still  remaining,  which  are  believed  to  exhibit  foundations  of 
their  dwellings;  and  which,  if  ac^mltted  as  such,  will  evince  that 
some  of  their  habitations,  tboogh  simple^  and  of  small  dimensions, 
were  designed  for  durability. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  comforts  which  the  Britons  were  enabled 
to  assemble  round  them  in  their  rude  habitations,  can  be  gained 
only  from  an  examination  of  their  progress  in  the  arts,  and  their 
commercial  opportunities. 

That  there  was  a  period  at  which  the  inhabitonU  of  Britain 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  metals,  would  appear  to  be 
evident  from  the  numerous  instruments,  formed  of  stone  and  flint, 
which  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  islands*     This  igno. 

rantf 

•See  many  of  these  discoveries  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Wi|tskirCf  QJB^ttf 
4he  article,  B.4aaows« 
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imikte  is  common  to  erery  nation  in  the  first  stage  of  society; 
but  the  Britons  speedily  discovered  the  mineral  treasures  which 
lay  plentifolly  embosomed  in  varioas  districts  of  their  country, 
aod  they  progressively  acquired  the  talent  of  refining  and  ren- 
dering a  portion  of  them  amenable  to  use.  Tin,  long  esteemal 
the  moat  Taluable  |iroduclion  of  this  island,  was  exported  by  the 
Celtic  Britons,  through  many  ages  antecedent  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Belgse. 

The  discovery  of  this  valuable  metal,  induced  the  visits  of 
foreign  merohants,  and  led  to  a  series  of  commercial  interclmnges 
highly  important  in  the  annals  of  early  Britain.  The  first  na- 
tion which  opened  a  trade  with  the  inlmbitauts  of  this  island, 
was,  nndottbtedly,  the  Phmnician.  That  enterprising  people, 
the  founders  of  navigation,  and  of  extensive  commerce,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  a  trade  with  Britsun,  about  600  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Tin  was  the  first  great  article  of  British 
exportation ;  and  this  metal  the  Phoenicians  procnred  in  large 
quantities  from  the  SciUy  islands,  then  denominated  the  Cassi- 
terides. 

The  PhflBnicians  enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade  with  this  country, 
for  nearly  three  centuries  ;*  when  they  relnctantly  admitted  the 
Greeks  to  a  participation  in  their  advantageous  traffic.  From 
snch  a  competitiou  of  porchasers,  the  Britons  derived  consider- 
able benefit;  and  tlie  great  mart  for  the  arrangement  of  exports 
and  imports,  was  removed  from  the  obscure  Cassiterides,  and 
fixed,  as  some  believe,  in  the  isle  of  Wight.t 

We  have  not  any  direct  authorities  for  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  articles  given  in  exchange  for  their  tin,  by  the  Phoenicians, 
to  the  first  Celtic  traders  of  Britain.  A  conjecture  may,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  trade  cultivated  by 

D3  the 

*  See  some  notice  of  th^  cooneiion  between  the  Britons  and  Plioenicians^ 
in  llie  Beatttiet  for  Devonthire,  p.  38;  »nd  for  Cornwall,  p.  338 — 339. 

f  An  exaroinstion  of  different  opinions,  as  to  whether  the  Isle  uf  Wight  i$ 
Mally  the  Ictit  of  Diodorut  Sicuhii,  and  was,  consequently,  the  grcMt  Briiish 
tuart  for  tin,  is  prescDted  iu  the  Beauties  for  Haoipshire,  p.  33'^— 339. 
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the  Britons,  when  the  Belg»  shared  ia  the  population  of  the 
island,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  under  Claudius. 
Tin  then,  continued  to  he  the  chief  article  of  exportation ;  but 
lead,  the  skins  of  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  together  with  nu- 
merous other  commodities,  are  mentioned  among  the  exports  of 
Britain.  The  human  being,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  estimated 
merely  as  an  animal,  was  also  an  object  of  barter.  In  exchange 
for  such  articles  of  traffic,  the  Britons  imported  salt,  earthen- 
ware, and  brass,  both  wrought,  and  in  bullion. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  islanders  derived  but  few  addi- 
tions  to  their  comforts  from  their  foreign  commerce.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  waited  at  home  for  opportunities  of  barter ;  and  ii 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  they  possessed  barks  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude for  extensive  voyages^  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  a  spi- 
rit of  bold  commercial  enterprise.  Such  of  their  vessels  as  were 
noticed  by  Csesar,  were  merely  open  boats,  framed  of  light  tim- 
bers, ribbed  with  hurdle*work,  and  lined  with  hides.* 

Brass,  or  copper,  was  the  fevourite  metal  with  the  Britons, 
whether  of  Celtic  or  Belgic  extraction,  as  with  all  ancient  na- 
tions in  their  early  age8,t  and  was  entirely  imported  by  them, 
although  they  understood  tbe  art  of  working  it,  knd  constructed 
from  it  various  implements.  That  their  military  weapons,  swords, 
battle-axes,  spears,  and  arrow-heads,  were  chiefly  formed  of  cop* 
per  or  brass,  is  manifest,  from  the  numerous  relics  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  and  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  From  these  it  appears  that  they  oflen  mixed  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  lead  with  the  primary  metal. 

Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  and  that  which  Nature  hat 
spread  through  most  regions  in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  still 

the 

*  Boato  liroiiar  to  those  described  by  Caesar,  are  still  used  on  tbe  rirers  of 
Wales,  and  are  denominated  QorrMcles,  in  English.  The  Welsh  term  this 
^peciesof  bo2t»  Cwni.    See  Beauties  for  Wales,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  8,  &c. 

4  For  tbe  general  use  of  brass,  or  eopper,  in  (be  manufacture  of 'oflFensiTe 
Qrni9,  amongst  the  ancients,  see  Goguet*s  Origin  of  Law^  Arts,  See,  VoL  I. 
i>.  ?o7--159j  and  Vol.  IL  p.  266. 
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the  mMt  difficult  of  discovery ;  and  is  rendered  forgeable  by  a 
process  peculiarly  complicated  and  tedious.  Small  quantities  of 
this  metal  were  imported  from  the  continent,  both  by  the  Celtic 
and  Delgic  Britons,  until  a  short  time  before  the  descent  of 
Caesar;  wbeu  some  mines  were  opened,  and  worked  upon  a  small 
scale,  by  the  latter  people.  It  is  believed  that  gold  and  silver 
were  not  known  to  be  natural  productions  of  the  island,  when  it 
was  first  visited  by  Caesar ;  but  it  would  appear  that  these  me- 
tals were  discovered  soon  after  that  period^  as  Tacitus  and  Strabo 
mention  both  amongst  the  riches  which  Britain  possessed  to  re- 
ward her  coDquerors.  If  not  dug  and  worked  in  Britain,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  precious  metals  had  been  long  imported  in  small 
quantities  from  Gaul«  either  in  bullion,  or  wrought  into  various 
ornaments.  That  many  ornamental  particulars  of  pure  gold 
formed  a  part  of  Uie  elevated  Briton's  personal  decorations,  is 
evident^  from  the  discoveries  made  on  opening  barrows,  or  fuoeral 
tamnli. 

The  art  of  the  potter  is  one  so  necessary  and  so  simple,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  unknown  to  a  nation  which  practised 
pasturage,  and  used  as  food  the  milk  of  its  kine.  That  the  Bri- 
tons were  aoquaiuted  with  this  art,  is  proved  by  vessels  found  in 
places  of  burial,'  and  in  other  earth-works,  assuredly  British.* 
But  the  rude  character  of  these  specimens  shews  tluit  they  had 
made  little  progress  in  refining  on  the  manufacture.  They  had, 
also,  vessek  formed  of  native  amber;  but,  it  would  appear,  from 
the  investigation  of  funeral  deposits,  that  these  were  very  rare, 
and  held  in  great  value. 

From  the  simplicity  of  couslruction  and  arrangement  observ- 
able in  their  houses,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Britous  had 
little  skill  in  works  appertaining  to  the  carpenter  and  turners 
hot  we  shall  find  that  they  possessed  war-cliariots  so  well  con- 
trived and  neatly  executed,  as  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  their 
polished  invaders,  tlie  Romans.    It  may  readily  be  supposed 

D  4  that 

*  5)€e  tome  specimeoi  of  British  pottery  cuaall  v  noticed  in  the  Beaut  iei  for 
Wiltshire,  p.  %<19,  and  310^ 
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that  the  chief  effi>rt6  of  a  people  continnally  exposed  to. internal' 
warfare^  would  be  directed  towards  the  construction  of  militarj 
Tehicles  and  implements ;  but,  where  many  tools  were  possessed, 
and  an  efficient  mode  of  u«ing  them  was  well  known,  it  is  an- 
likely  that  the  exercise  of  opportunity  and  talent  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  such  essential  arts.  Accordingly,  we  find  on 
several  of  the  coins  of  Cuiiobeline,  minted  between  the  first  and 
second  great  Roman  invasions,  the  representation  of  seats,  or 
chairs,  provided  with  backs,  and  mounted  on  four  supporters. 
This  circnmstance  is  trivial,  and  is  mentioned  only  to  counteract 
a  notion  conveyed  by  some  historical  writers,  under  the  inftoenee 
of  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Britain,  collectively^  were  in  the  first  stage  of  sarage  life,  and 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  domestic  accommodation. 
In  addition  to  articles  formed  of  wood,  their  tables  were  famished 
with  numerous  utensils  made  of  osiers,  delicately  intertwined. 
In  this  species  of  basket  work  they  so  greatly  excelled,  that  arti- 
cles mannfactured  by  them,  were  afterwards  exported  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  much  admired,  and  admitted  to  the  boards  of 
the  elevated  and  fashionable. 

Having  thus  collected  such  scanty  materials  as  credible  his- 
tory affords,  for  a  description  of  the  Briton's  residence,  and  for  an 
estimate  of  its  probable  contents,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  his  personal  appearance  and  habiiiments. 

The  most  acceptable  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  concur 
in  describing  it  as  a  custom  of  Britain  for  the  inhabitants  to 
paint  their  bodies,  although  they  ofier  somewhat  dissimilar  ac« 
counts  concerning  the  mode  in  which  this  species  of  decoration 
was  practised,  C»sar  and  Pliny  mention  the  Britons  as  stain- 
ing their  skins  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  dye  of  Glastum,  or 
Woad ;  and  they  notice  this  custom  as  common  to  both  sexes. 
Other  ancient  authors  describe  the  painting  as  being  of  a  more 
artificial  character,  and  as  consisting  of  various  figures  and  de- 
vices, punctured  on  the  skin ;  the  blue  stain  of  the  Woad  forming 
the  ground-tint  of  this  straoge  tissue  of  imagery.    It  is  probable 

that 
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iKftt  both  accoiintB  may  be  reconciled  with  correctness^  and  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  used  the  cheaper  uniform  colour, 
irWe  the  upper  orders  indulged  in  the  o&teotatiou  of  figured 
punctures,  either  more  or  less  ehifaorate  and  varied  as  might  suit 
their  temper  and  finances. 

The  existence  of  this  practice  evidently  implies  an  original 
neceasity,  or  custom,  of  exposing  the  person  free  from  attire. 
Bat  it  has  been  already  shewn  that  such  an  exposure  was  no 
longer  compulsory,  when  the  island  was  first  visited  by  the 
Romans,  although  it  appears  to  have  bjaeu  still  practised  in  tim^ 
of  battle.*  Both  th«i  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes  were  then  clothed; 
the  former  chiefly  in  skins,  and  the  latter  wholly  in  garments  of 
woollen  cloth.  As  cloth  is  not  mentioned  amoDgst  tlie  articles 
imported  by  the  Britons,  there  is  confident  reason  for  believing 
that  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  was  introduced  by  ti>e  Belgoe. 
The  cloths  at  that  time  manufactured  in  Gaul,  aud  probubly  im 
Britain,  were  of  a  coarse  and  homely  texture;  but  that  most  in 
request  was  composed  of  wool,  dyed  in  several  difierent  colours^, 
which  being  spun  into  yarn,  was  woven  chequer-wise.  Thus  falU 
iog  into  parti-coloured  squares,  the  fabric  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  cloth  still  partially  used  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land^ and  known  by  the  name  of  Tartan  plaid. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  previous  page,  that  the  comparative- - 
luxury  of  woollen  garments  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
Belgic  tribes,  when  the  island  first  became  known  to  the  Romans. 
The  chieftains,  and  other  distinguished  persons  among  the  Celts, 
appear  to  ha^ve  relinquished  the  rude  garbs  of  their  ancestors,  and 
to  have  adopted  a  more  comfortable  and  more  oruameutal  species 
of  attire.  Their  improved  mode  of  dress  is  thus  described  by  the 
lively  pen  of  Mr.  Whitaker;t  &ud  as  the  description  is,  in  many 

leading 

*  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitakerj  that  the  highlamlers  have  "  retained 
this  practice,  in  part,  to  the  present  times ;  as  late  as  the  baltle  of  Killi* 
cranky,  throwing  off  their  plaids  and  short  coals,  aud  fighiing  iu  their  shirts." 
Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  T.  p.  SOU. 

f  Hast,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^OO^SOf, 
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leading  particulars,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  writen, 
it  may  be  perused  as  a  curious  delineation  of  ancient  costume^ 
founded  on  credible  hints  of  intelligence^  but  enlarged  vith  a  con^ 
siderablci  license  of  comparison  and  probable  conjecture. 

"  The  trunk  of  the  body  was  covered  with  a  jacket,  which  the^ 
Britons  called  a  Cota^  and  we  denominate  a  waistcoat.  It  was 
plaided,  and  open  before ;  had  long  sleeves  lex  tending  to  the  hands; 
and  reached  itself  to  the  middle.  And  below  this  began  the 
trowsers,  which  were  called  Bracctt,  Brages^  or  Breeches,  by 
the  Britons,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  ter» 
minated  at  the  ancles.  These  also  were  plaided,  as  their  name 
intimates;  Brae  signifying  a  parti*coloured  object,  and  the  upper 
garment  of  the  highlanders  being  therefore  denominated  Breac^ 
and  Breacan,  to  this  day. 

''  Over  tliese  was  a  looser  garment,  denominated,  formerly,  by 
the  Gauls  a  sack,  and  by  the  Irish,  lately,  a  mantle.  This  was 
equally  plaided,  and  was  of  a  thick  strong  "contexture.  And  it 
^as  fastened  upon  the  body  with  buttons,  and  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  girdle.  The  former  appear  to  have  been  placed  one 
upon  either  shoulder,  where  the  highlanders  use  a  sort  of  pins  at 
present;  and  are  seen  distinctly  on  the  coins  of  several  British 
monarchs.  The  latter,  which  is  frequently  used  to  this  day  by 
the  highlanders,  also  appears  upon  British  coins>  and  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  ornamented,  as  in  the  Roman  triumph 
over  Caractacus  his  pbalerse  made  a  part  of  the  splendid  shew. 

*'  Round  the  neck  was  a  lar<>;e  chain,  which  hung  down  upon 
the  breast ;  and  on  the  middle,  or  second  finger  of  both  hands 
was  a  ring.  The  ornamental  chains  of  Caractacus  were  exhibit* 
ed  with  his  phalerse  in  the  procession  at  Rome.  And  both  were 
^»ade  of  gold  among  the  chiefs,  and  of  iron  among  their  followers. 
They  bad  shoes  upon  their  feet,  which  were  the  same,  assuredly, 
with  tiie  buskins  that  were  used  within  these  five  centuries  in 
Wales,  and  with  the  light  flat  brogues,  that  are  worn  to  this  day 
hy  some  of  the  Irish  and  highlanders;  and, like  them,  were  made 
^fa  raw  cow-hide,  that  had  the  hair  turned  outwards.    And  they 

wore 
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wore  round  bonnets  on  their  heads.  This  remarkable  dress  of  onr 
British  ancestors,  seems  to  have  been  equally  the  attire  of  the 
men  and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain/'^ 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  moral  qualiiiei  and 
familiar  manners  of  a  people  so  remote,  from  the  passes  of  those 
who  have  noticed  them  but  briefly ;  who  visited  them  as  enemies 
or  conquerors;  and  who  pertinaciously  affected  to  consider  tfaem^ 
whether  of  Cdtic  or  Belgic  origin,  as  mere  barbarians.  They 
are  described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writera,  as  being  proud 
and  vain-glorions ;  rash  In  resolve,  and  prone  to  passionate 
bursts  of  anger.  In  alleviation  of  such  censure,  it  may  be  re« 
marked  that  their  pride  was  blendied  with  patriotism,  and  that 
their  warmth  ef  temper  was  sustained  and  rendered  respectable 
by  an  ardent  courage,  evcrr  ready  for  action,  in  support  of  their 
princes,  and  in  defence  of  their  country. 

The  most  important  circumstance  coimected  with  the  osconomy 
of.civil  life,  is  a  due  regulation  of  the  commerce*  between  the 
senes.  Many  writers  have  presented  rather  minute  descriptions 
of  the  marriage  ceremonials  of  the  Britons,  and  of  the  engage* 
ments  entered  into  by  the  parties  concerned.  But  their  accounts 
rest  entirely  on  a  presumed  analogy  of  manners  between  the 
ancient  Germans  and  the  Britons ;  on  the  poems  of  Ossian ;  and 
on  the  laws  of  Uowel  Dha.  It  is  obvious,  that  conjecture  is  here 
allowed  too  large  a  scope  for  the  purposes  of  legitimate  history. 
Julius  Caesar  affords  the  first  acceptable  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  v  rites  to  the  following  effect :  "  Ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons, who  are  commonly  near  relations,  as  fathers,  sons,  and 
brothers,  all  ha^  their  wives  in  common.  But  the  children  are 
presumed  to  belong  to  the  man  to  whom  the  mother  was  mar« 

ried.'* 

*  The  dress  of  the  British  Princess,  Boadicia,  is  dew;ribcd  by  Vio,  «s  '*  s, 
tanick  of  various  colours,  long  und  plaited,  over  which  she  had  a  large  an4 
thick  mantle.  This  was  her  commun  dress,  which  she  wore  At  all  times." — • 
Many  articles  of  personal  ornament  amongst  the  Britons  are  noticed  in  futura 
pagesj  under  the  subject  of  Barrowt,  Cairns,  aiid  /'uNrral  Uelifuct, 
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lied.***    This  aftscrtion  \h  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Dio, 
mnd  other  ancient  writers. 

A  statement  so  unfavonrable  to  the  morals  of  our  ancestors,  has 
nkiurally  been  treated  with  scepticism  by  many  authors.  Dr. 
Henry,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  those  who  hesitate  in  re- 
ceiving as  correct  the  accounts  transmitted  by  the  ancients,  ob^ 
serves  **  that  it  is  very  probable  Cesar,  Dio,  and  others,  vere  de- 
oeived  by  appearances,  and  vere  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  of 
tlie  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  among  the  Britons,  by 
noticing  the  promiscoous  manner  in  nrhich  they  lived,  and  parti* 
colarly  in  which  they  slept  The  houses  of  the  Britons  were 
not,  like  ours  at  present,  or  those  of  the  Romans  in  those  times, 
divided  into  several  distinct  apartments ;  but  consisted  of  one 
large  circular  room,  or  ball,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle,  around 
which  the  whole  family  and  visitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
drcB,  slept  on  the  floor,  in  one  continued  bed  of  straw  or  rashes. 
This  excited  unfavourable  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  strangenr, 
accustomed  to  a  more  decent  manner  of  living;  but  these  sus* 
picions  were  probably  without  foundation.  For  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, who  were  in  many  respects  €Xtremely  like  the  ancieni 
Britons,  and  lived  in  the  same  crowded  and  promiscuous  manner, 
were  remarkable  for  their  chastity  aud  conjugal  fidelity /'f 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  connubial  good  morals  of  the 
Britons,  has,  likewise,  been  drawn  from  the  poems  of  Ossian ; 
but  tlie  examiner  will,  perhaps,  look  with  more  consideration  on 
the  instance  of  Queen  Cartisuiandoa,  who  incurred  the  universal 
indignation  of  the  Brigaotes,  for  her  inconstancy  to  her  husband, 
aud  preference  of  her  armour-bearer.  {  But,  still,  these  argu- 
nieuts  are  far  from  conclusive,  when  opposed  by  the  positive  as- 
sertion of  so  judicious  an  investigator  as  Caesar.  In^  regard  to 
Cartismaudua,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  an  unusual  re- 
serve 


♦  Cjetar,  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14. 

♦  n«ur>'a  HisLof  EogUad.  Vol.  11.  p.  304—305.* 

♦  Vide  Tacit.  Hist.  I.  3.  c  4h. 
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ler?  e  was  expected  in  the  petson  of  a  i|Qeen«  and  that  the  pctpobf 
indignation  was  heightened  by  the  alien  meanness  of  her  com- 
paoioB  ia  guilt  Although  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  exone- 
rate entirely  the  cliaracter  of  the  Britons  from  this  degrading 
imputation,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  a  custom  so  ofiensiva 
to  the  simplicity  of  nature^  was  not  held  in  universal  practice. 
Oeauine  delicacy  .would,  perforce,  find  its  way  to  some  bosoms; 
admiration  and  esteem  would  individuate  affection,  even  araougsl 
the  half-civilized;  and'  paternal  love,  one  of  the  deepest  and 
noblest  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  would  prohibit  the  indul- 
gence of  an  intercourse  so  grossly  promiscuous,  amongst  the  more 
respectable  classes  of  society. 

Thus,  even  if  the  Druidical  laws  sanctioned  a  disgusting  licen- 
tiousness of  manners,  we  may  suppose  that  only  families  of  little 
consideration  and  repute  took  full  advantage  of  the  freedom  al* 
lowed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  laws  of  the  Korun  per* 
mit  a  ranssulmaii  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  as  many  eon* 
cubines  as  his  fortune  will  maintain;  but  only  a  comparative  few, 
branded  with  ill-fame  for  libertinism,  seek  gratification  from  the 
indulgence. 

The  art  in  which  the  Britons  chiefly  excelled,  was  that  of  war. 
The  division  of  their  country  into  numerous  small  principalities, 
produced  continual  struggles,  which  rendered  a  skill  in  the 
science  of  defence  and  attack,  not  only  desirable  but  of  vital 
necessity.  They  were,  accordingly,  trained  to  the  practice  of 
arms  from  the  first  dawn  of  adolescence;  and  the  priests,  who 
held  80  potent  a  tyranny  over  their  feelings  and  understanding, 
eneonraged  them  to  believe  that  the  fearless  wairior  was  the 
character  most  acceptable  to  the  gods.  As  the  Britons  were 
chiefly  viewed  when  in  a  warlike  attitude  by  the  illustrious  au- 
thor, whose  commentary  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  history  of 
their  manners;  and  as  the  enquiries  of  subsequent  Roman  writers 
were  principally  (from  the  complexion  of  the  times)  directed  to 
the  military  circumstances  of  the  island ;  we  are  eoablcd  to  pre- 
sent a  more  fall  and  satis&ctery  pictnre  of  the  Briton,  when 

armed 
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armed  for  battle^  llian  when  engaged  in  civil,  and  more  raloable 
mvocalions. 

AUboogh  Ibere  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  popnUtien  of 
aneient  Britain  was  far  from  being  extensive,  yet,  as  8oeiety» 
independent  of  the  priestliood,  was  confined  to  two  ranks,  tfa«» 
chieftain  and  his  retainer;  and  as  ooly  few  were  employed  in 
vseful  arts  and  manufactures ;  the  armies  poured  forth  on  a  pub- 
lic emergency,  were  unexpectedly  strong  in  numbers ;  for  nearly 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  liable,  and  were  ready, 
to  appear  with  them  in  the  field.  It  is  evident  that  the  army  of 
the  ancient  Britons  was  not  divided  into  distinct  legions,  but 
that  each  particular  clan  fought  round  the  person,  and  under  the 
direction  of,  its  immediate  chieftain.  These  chiefs  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  king  of  their  petty  state ;  and,  on  great  occa- 
sions, the  assembled  kings  employed  their  forces  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Pendragon,  or  head  of  the  confederacy. 

The  troops  consisted  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  warriors  who 
fought  from  chariots. 

The  infantry,  as  is  usual  with  the  military  of  most  nations, 
formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  army.  They  possessed  no  de- 
fensive armour,  except  small,  and  generally  round,  shields.  Their 
offensive  weapons  were  swords  of  copper,  or  brass,  long,  broad, 
and  without  points,  which  were  attached  to  the  right  side,  and 
suspended  from  a  belt  or  chain,  thrown  ov^  the  led  shoulder. 
Round  the  body  was  a  girdle,  sustaining  a  short  dirk  or  dagger, 
also  of  copper,  or  brass.  Some  bore  a  spear,  armed  at  the  point 
with  copper,  which  was  used  occasionally  as  a  missile  weapon ; 
and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.*  In  the  use  of 
these  latter  weapons  the  Belga  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly 
expert,  as  Caesar  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  anuoyance  which 

his 

*  To  this  list  of  wenpons  used  by  the  ancient  British  infantry,  may  be 
added  the  battle-axe,  if  indeed  those  instruments  so  frequently  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  and  termed  CtlU  by  antiquaries,  were  intended 
for  purposes  of  hostility. 
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h»tn>opB  experienced  from  the  darts  of  tiiofte  who  opposed  his  in- 
vasion. At  the  butt-end  of  the  spear  was  often  placed  a  ball  of 
brsss^  charged  with  stones,  or  pieces  of  metal,  and  intended  to 
startle  horses  with  its  noise.  The  whole  of  the  troops  threw 
aside  their  garments,  and  disclosed  fnll  to  the  enesiy  their  painted 
bodies,  before  they  catered  on  action. 

The  cavalry  were  mounted  on  horses  of  a  diminutive  breed, 
but  swift  in  motion,  and  equally  spirited  and  hardy.  If  figures 
exhibited  on  British  coins  may  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence, 
the  riders  were  not  provided  with  saddles  of  any  descriptioo. 
They  were  armed  with  shields;  swords  resembling  those  of  the 
infiintry ;  and  long  spears. 

The  war-chariots  *  formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
military  arrangement  ^>f  the  Britons,  and  were  found,  even  by 
the  firmest  phalanx  of  the  Romans,  to  be  vehicles  of  tremendous 
operation.  These  were  of  two  kinds,  both  having  two  wheels 
and  being  drawn  by  two  horses.  .  The  cliariots  of  the  most  de- 
stmctiye  character  were  armed  with  sharp  blades,  or  scythes, 
and  hooks ;  and  were  driven  furiously  upon  tlie  ranks  of  an  enemy, 
destroying  or  maiming  all  who  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  iu^ 
terrupt  their  progress. 

The  war-chariots  of  the  second  class  contained  the  chieftains, 

and 


^  The  use  of  military  chariots  amcmg  the  Britons  appears  to  hare  been 
derived  from  the  Gaols ;  but  the  custom  was  almost  entireJy  laid  as^ide  on 
tlie  contineaf,  previous  to  Cassar's  invasion  of  Britain.  Mr.  Polwhele,  bow- 
mwtf',  (Hist,  of  DevpD.p.  174-— 176.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  practice  was  ia- 
tiodaced  to  the  Gaols  by  the  Britons.  Conjecture,  rather  than  proof,  is 
chiefly  adduced  by  those  who  argue  either  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Poiwhele,  or 
with  the  opposite  party.  In  regard  to  the  construction  and  character  of  these 
chariots,  it  may  he  remarked  that  Mr.  King  (Muoimenta  Antiq.  Vol.  I. 
C^ap.  t.)  endeavours  to  degrade  them  to  a  level  with  the  little,  low,  cart, 
or  U«ck>  still  used  in  many  parts  ot  Wales.  If  it  be  allowed  that  he  is,  in 
-aome  respects,  supported  by  probabilityt  as  to  the  cars  used  by  the  ancient 
Britons  for  purposes  of  traffic,  we  cannot,  suppose  thnt  the  war  cars,  whicb 
slaraed  the  Roaiian  veterans,  were  such  couteipptible  carriages. 
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and  most  honourable  penons  in  command,  who  east  their  dA/ba 
around,  while  they  inspirited  the  respective  troops  to  energy  ia 
the  figfht  The  skilful  mode  in  which  the  British  chariokeera 
conducted  the  assanjt,  and  managed  their  horses,  is  described  by 
Cesar,  in  words  to  the  following  efiect :  *'  They  first  drive  thair 
chariots  on  all  sides,  and  throw  their  darts ;  often,  by  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  and  horses,  putting  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemy 
into  disorder.  When  they  hare  forced  their  way  into  the  midst 
of  the  cavalry,  they  quit  their  chariots,  and  fight  on  foot  Mean- 
while, the  drivers  retire  a  little  from  the  combat,  and  place  them- 
selves in  reserve,  to  ftivonr  the  retreat  of  the  warridrs,  should 
Ihey  be  too  much  oppressed  by  the  enemy.  Thus,  in  action,  tliey 
perform  the  part  both  of  nimble  cavalry  and  of  stable  infantry; 
and  by  practice  they  have  arrived  at  such  expertness,  that  in  Ihe 
most  steep  and  difficult  places  they  can  stop  their  horses,  when 
at  full  spee«l,  turn  them  which  way  they  please,  run  along  the 
pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  throw  themselves  back  into  their 
chariots  with  surprising  dexterity.''* 

Jt  is  allowed  by  Caesar,  that  the  most  hardy  of  his  veteran 
troops  were  disconcerted  by  this  mode  of  attack ;  and,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  same  writer,  the  number  of  the 
chariots  used  in  war  was  truly  formidable.  Cassar  auiserts  that 
DO  less  than  four  thousand  war  chariots  were  retained  by  Cassi- 
vellannus,  after  that  prince,  hopeless  of  success  in  the  field,  had 
disbanded  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  ' 

The  accounts  which  have  descended  to  us  from  their  enemies, 
the  Roma>is,  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  personal  courage^ 
discretion,  and  skill  of  the  British  chiefs.  They  usually  chose 
their  ground,  with  great  judgment,  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill:  and  ' 
profited  to  the  utmost  in  their  operations,  by  a  superior  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  they  defended.  In  drawing  up  their  troops» 
{as  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus)  they  commonly  placed  the  in<* 
lantry  in  the  centre,  in  several  lines  and  in  distinct  corps  *,  each 

diriaioB. 

«  Cassar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  S3. 
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di?inon  of  warriors,  consisting  of  the  members  of  one  clan,  com- 
manded by  its  chieftain. 

These  bodies  of  infantry  were  so  disposed  that  they  could  with 
ease  support  and  relieve  each  other,  as  exigency  might  de* 
mand. 

The  cavalry  and  chariots  were  stationed  on  either  side,  with 
small  detached  parties  spreading  along  the  front  of  thi^  line ; 
and  this  part  of  the  army,  rushing  forwards  on  a  signal,  com* 
menced  the  action,  encouraged  by  the  war-cry  of  the  whole 
power. 

Accustomed  to  a  limited  theatre  of  warfare,  amidst  woodlands 
and  morasses^  with  rival  and  contiguous  tribes,  the  British  com* 
manders  evinced  a  consummate  skill  in  the  arts  of  stratagem 
and  surprise. 

On  such  arts,  indeed,  depended  their  best  hope,  when  they 
were  opposed  by  the  veteran  legions.  Their  valour,  however 
great,  and  their  tactics,  though  far  from  contemptible,  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cope  in  the  open  field  with  the  supe- 
rior arms  and  reined  discipline  of  the  Romans. 

The  hasty  and  predatory  character  of  the  warfare  to  which 
they  bad  been  alone  accustomed,  likcvrJKe  precluded  a  knowledge 
iu  one  essential  branch  of  military  science.  This  was  the  art  of 
fortification ;  which  they  appear  to  have  practised  only  in  the 
instance  of  the  barriers  that  they  constructed  around  their 
towns,  or  stationary  places  of  retreat  in  times  of  public  danger. 

After  allowing  these  deficiencies,  even  in  the  dreadful  art 
in  which  they  chiefly  excelled,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bri- 
tons, collectively,  possessed  more  than  the  untutored  tumul- 
tuary valour  ascribed  to  th^  by  many  writers.  The  skill 
in  stratagem  and  retreat  displayed  by  the  Belgic  Britons, 
greatly  perplexed,  if  it  did  not  entirely  baffle,  the  illustrious 
Caesar,  one  of  the  most  consummate  generals  of  Rome,  the  vic- 
torious mistress  of  so  many  nations.  And  in  after  ajLi:es  of  that 
•onlest  whence  we  date  the  commencement  of  our  national 
annals,  the  arts  of  the  Romans  assisted,  in  no  mean  degree,  the 
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8ucc(rs«  of  (heir  arm4  ove^r  th^  fcatnl  po|^ula(ioju  of  Bf  it^— 
8uch  a  triumph  renders  even  subjugatiou  i^ttractiye ;  but  still 
it  must  not  be  fur^^otten  that,  aft(;r  a  sV'i|gg;le  of  (Qotq  than  foar 
centuries^  th^  cpnqueror^  of  tb^  coatiaent  loft  a  portioa  pf  this  is* 
land  unsubdued,  and  sacred  to  rude  but  honest  and  indignfUfl) 
patriotism. 

It  is  to  be  fqared  that,  the  above  brief  sketch  of  th|9  political 
^Institution,  the.  theology,  and  the  customs  and  manners,  of  ti^c. 
ancient  Britons,  will  prove  inadequate  to  the  gratification  of  tJb<^ 
curious.  3ift  it  would  be  difficult  to  extend  an  account  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Qritain,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  iavi^ion,  to  a. 
much  greater  length,  on  solid  ground.  It  has  been  ohs^erved  hj. 
Dr.  Johnson  that  "  all  which  is  really  knoum  of  the  ancient  sta^. 
of  this  island,  is  co;itained  in  a  few  pa^es j"  and  such  appears  to 
be  indeed  the  fact^,  if  we  adhere  to  what  has  b^en  said,  deter- 
ipi^ately  of  ancient  Britain,  by  those  who  wrote  from  actual  oh*. 
servatioq,  o^  from  contemporary  intelligence  If  we  Wj^re  al« 
lowed  .to  argue  from  analogy,  and  t,o  aacrib^  anreservedl  j,  ta  thft 
Celtie  and  Be)g»  of  Britain,  the. isaunersof  kindred  tribes  qn  the 
Cjoi^tiuent,  a  nf(ore  copious  detail  might  be  presented  without  9MJ, 
gre^kt  effort.  But.  it  naust  ever  b^  dangerous  to  the.  int^rest^i  of 
truth,  to  apply  particqlar  instances,  from  general  reqiarks. 

I  might,  likewise,  have  a<|ded  mnch  to  the«e  dqlineatioiif^ 
an4  have  imparted  to  them  many  touches  trvly  attractive,  if  I 
l^ad  chosen  to  lean  on  the  aiithorityof  the  poems  ascrU^ed.to 
Ossiian,^  Bait  it  would  appe^  that  poems^  only  verbally  tvptna- 
matted,  and  known  to  Spath  9ritaia  through  the.  medium  of  % 
free  translation  only^  cannot  hfi  safely  adopted  as  maler)aU  fqv^ 
a  legitimate,  history  of  mowers,  nnlesa  wheu  they  directly  i^re#, 
with  the  assertions  of  ancient  historical  writers;  and  ii\  sock 
instances  tneir  testimony,  except  as  to  the.  mere  purpose  of  eepi- 
hellishment,  must  be  superfluous. 

Some  ipinor  particulars  relating  to  tlie  easM)^  of  the  ao^ieMJk 
Britons,  will  be  elicited  from  an  examination  of  theii'  rede,  bul. 

veneioblo 
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Teoer^ble  remaills^  wbieh  are  strewed  oter  the  len  cnilif  Ated 
parts  oi  the  island,  in  impreteive  abttodance. 

To  an  iDvesiigation  of  thtfle  I  now  proceed;  and  direct  the 
notice  of  the  reader  to  those  earthy  moands  and  oatlines,  which 
nark  the  site  of  inhabitation  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  recog« 
nised  by  the  pages  of  British  history ;  to  massy  vesttges  of 
Druidical  rites,  which  would  mock  the  assaults  of  time,  if  nu« 
aided  by  the  more  destructive  agency  of  the  irre? erent  human^ 
hand;  and  to  the  antiquarian  labours  of  those  who  have  remoted 
tfae  incumbent  load  of  earth  from  the  Briton's  rode  eell  of  se- 
pulture, and  ha?e  disclosed  the  reliques  of  his  form,  together 
with  the  simple,  but  emphatic,  memorials  placed  beside  him  in  the 
grave  by  the  iancirul  piety  of  an  obsolete  supen^tion. 

BltlTISH    t'OWNd— V^STiaES    OF    HABITATIONS— EXCAYA*. 

ttoi^S. — t*he  towns  of  tbe  Britons  contained  no  buildings  that 
were  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  distant  posterity.  It  has  been 
•(ready  noticed,  that,  according  to  Csesar,  these  towns  consisted 
of  mean  huts  for  human  inhabitation,  and  sheds  for  cattle,  which 
were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  and  fortified  by  a  high 
lilmk  and  a  ditch. — But  although  the  buildings  of  the  British 
tftwns  were  not  calculated  for  long  duration,  the  vallum  and 
fosse,  where  not  interrupted  by  the  hand  of  future  settlers,  would 
remidu  as  land-marks  of  former  population,  through  very  distant 
ages.  Such  appear  to  be  tliose  called  Ambresbury-bankt,  near 
Copped  Hall^  in  Essex,  which  are  thus  described  by  a  careful 
investigator:  ''  This  intrenchment  was  formerly  in  the  very  heart 
jot  the  forest,  and  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  rather  longest  from 
cAist  to  west,  and  on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  south-east  It 
centalns  near  twelve  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  high 
liank,  much  worn  down  by  time;  though,  where  there  are  angles, 
they  are  still  very  bold  and  high.  There  are  no  regular  openings, 
like  gateways  or  entrances.''* 

E  2  Bat 

•  GoQgVt  Csmden,  Edit.  1789.  Vvl.  II.  p.  4f.  snd  PI.  I.  /if,4;  and 
BfStttiei  for  Eitei,  p«.4^1-- 43t. 
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But  it  would  appear  tbal  the  description  of  a  British  town,  tu 
transmitted  by  Caesar,  applies  chiefly  to  the  dwellings  of  socb 
tribes  as  iuiiiabited  the  lowlands  of  Britain.  As  security  was  the 
primary  object  studied  by  the  Britons  io  constructing  a  town, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  the  nations  which  occupied  the  more 
mountainous  districts  of  the  island,  chose  the  site  of  their  places 
of  retreat  on  the  summit  of  elevations,  difficult  of  access,  and 
commanding  extensive  views.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  several 
parts  of  W^ales,  and  in  Cornwall,*  in  Lancashire,  Shropshire,t 
Cambridgeshire, :{;  Herefordshire,  and  other  counties  of  England, 
the  remains  of  castrametations  on  tall  precipitate  hill  tops,  which 
are  confidently  believed  to  have  been  the  fastnesses,  or  towns  of 
retreat,  constructed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

These  fastnesses  enclose  a  considerable  area,  and  are  of  an 
irregular  form,  the  outlines  coiiiplyiag  with  the  natural  shape  of 
the  hill  on  which  they  are  constructed.  Where  the  sides  are 
not  defended  by  precipices,  they  are  guarded  by  several  ditches^ 
and  by  r^imparts,  either,  of  earth  or  of  stones,  worked  without 
the  use  of  mortar.  They  have  sometimes  only  one,  but  more 
frequently  have  two  entrances.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  strong  holds  may  desirably  be  adduced  in  this  place,  as  a 
specimen  of  their  prevailing  character,  since  it  is  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  Mr.  King,  "  on  a  spot  that  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  attention  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  those  territories,  which  afterwards  were  deemed  distinctly 
England  and  Wales,  from  the  very  division  here  formed.''  This 
is  now  termed  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  and  is  reared  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Malvern  ridge  of  hills.  Tht 
area  of  the  castrametaiion  comprises  an  irregular  oblong,  of  175 
feet  by  110  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  steep  and  lofty  vallum 

of 

•  Beauties  for  Cornwall,  p.  500 — 5U1. 

t  Beauties  for  Shropshire,  p.  266 — ^267,  (bnd  for  a  more  copious  notice  of 
Hdu  Dinas,  the  presumed  British  fastness  in  Shropshire,  see  K\t\g*§  Muai- 
jventa  Autiqua,  Vol.  1.) 
J    •  cauUe    for  Cambridgeshire,  p.  130 — 131. 
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•f  stones  and  earthy  and  by  a  deep  ditch  on  tbo  outside.  Attach- 
ed to  the  principal  area,  are  two  outworks^  of  considerable  ox* 
tent,  situated  lower  on  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Each  of  these  en* 
cioste  a  plain^  probably  intended  for  the  reception  of  cattle  ia 
times  of  ^xip^ency  and  retreat ;  and  both  are  artificially  connected 
by  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  secnred  by  a  bank  and  ditch.  The  ac-« 
diTily  of  the  hill,  in  its  approach  towards  the  sammit,  is  goarded 
by  several  rude,  but  formidable,  banks  and  ditches.*    • 

Th3  above  description  is  far  from  disagreeing  with  the  account 
given  of  many  British  fortresses  by  Tacitus  ;f  and  the  whale 
arrangement  of  the  castrametation,  at  once  rude,  bold,  add  cun- 
ning, would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  character  evinced 
by  the  ancient  Britons  in  politics  and  in  war.  While,  in  general 
riiaracteristics,  these  elevated  places  of  retreat  and  defence  are 
thus  attributable  to  the  Britons,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is 
not  any  other  people  to  whom  their  first  construction  can  be 
rationally  appropriated,  altbongh  they  may,  in  successive  ages, 
have  been  used  by  various  hostile  parties.  • 

From  encampments  known  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  it  is  evident  that  these  vestiges 
do  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  their  modes  of  fortification ;  and 
thence  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
the  bands  of  those  who  first  used  the  soil,  and  who,  in  the  rude- 
ness of  an  eariy  age  of  military  tactics,  sought,  and  found, 
aecurity  for  their  families  and  their  herds,  on  the  loftiest  points 
of  neighbouring  elevations,  where  nature  supplied  the  conscious 
deficieuces  of  art 

In  addition  to  other  arguments  for  the  British  origiual  of  these 
hill  fortresses,  it  must  be  observed,  that  within  the  area  of,  many 
of  them  are  still  remaining  thefoundations  of  numerous  colls,  or 
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•  See  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  curions  fortress,,  in  tho  .Beanties 
for  Herefordshire,  p.  597 — 599;  and  in  King's  Muniments  Antiqns,^ 
Tol.L 
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placet  of  bftbiteliovj^  wMch  ara  generally  circal«r,  «r  ova),  u 
imM  m$w\  with  the  dwelUnga  of  tbo  Bntao*.  The  mere  exl^ 
•uee  of  foch  relies  iroaM  appear  to  proye  that  the  (orlreMoe 
were  intended  for  the  regaler  aecpmieodation  of  a  Irihe,  com* 
kiniBg  both  eei^ee  and  whole  hmiii^,  rather  than  for  the  tempos 
vary  reeeption  and  defence  6?  a  band  of  wacriera. 

A  coriona  apoeiee  of  earth  vorlc,  ottppoeed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Teatigia  of  oWil  life  avongat  the  ancient  Britquat  now  claims 
notice.  I  allude  to  the  aubterraneooa  pita  and  caverps  which  are 
ibond  near  Gaildford*  in  Surrey  ;t  at  Royaton,  in  Herlfordb- 
abice;t  near  Orayioid,  in  Kent;(  and  many  other  placea. 
Theeeare  oftoi  deaoeoded  into  by  means  of  a  pit»  or  well,  and 
are  sometimcA  enteied  on  a  level,  tl|megh  the  aide  of  a  hilL 
Within,  they  are  of  a  diftrent  magnitude  and  desoription,  aomo 
having  only  one  apaciona  apartment,  bat  they  aia  generally 
divided  into  aeveral  nnoma.  Many  writers  contend  that  theea 
^cavationa  were  made  by  the  Saxona,  in  imtt^ thm  of  the  cos* 
torn  of  their  German  anoeatora*  aa  described  by  Taoitaa;  fani 
Mr.  King,  who  has  heatowed  great  iahenr  on  the  oonaideralioa  of 
Ikia  safaject,  thqa  delivers  a  contrary  optnton:  <^  If  we  conaidor 
kow  modi  anperior  the  other  Saxon  modea  of  fortifieation  appear. 
It  aeems  much  more  reasonahk  to  conciiide  that  they  were/ftwl 


.  •  See  fn  iattanoa  of  4hes(t  r^a»sm&  ia  tba  Bcenlim  kr  Camwatt  ^  MK-? 
^1.  It  may  bo  here  ob^rred,  that  y^tige&  ol  %»^t^f4,  xpaad*  «b«U 
liouet,  toppMed  to  be  British,  occur  in  several  redusQ  pa^ts  cf  ^gjlao^ 
and  Walef.  Meny  of  these  are  foond  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  (Seo 
Pol wbele's  Hilt,  of  Devon,  p.  142— 143  ^  and  Beauties  for  Devon.  |^.  S9S 

-^tse.) 

♦  Btaatiea  for  aariey,  p.  957; 

%  Beautici  for  Hern.  p.  181—183;  ^bere  this  excavation  is  supposed  to 
haie  been  used  as  an  oratory;  bat,  Irooi  iu  mode  of coiistrucUon,  Mr.  King, 
in  bif  MsBimeiita  Antiqoa,  arguet  that  it  was  ori||inally  formed  bj  tbe  Bri- 
ton,  as  a  hiding  place,  or  as  a  repository  of  grain. 

§  9eaoties  for  Kent,  p.  55f— 553.— Carious  specimens  of  subterrafieaa 
works,  probably  designed  for  similar  purposes,  likewise  ocQur  ib  Cornwall. 
See  alio  Beauties  for  Baiex,  p.  484 
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ln/tm^i  %y  the  BHtoiis,  in  conformity  to  the  mosi  aneient  nsaget 
of  mknkiiid.  Diodoriift  Sicolus  expreMly  tells  tin,  that  the  Bri- 
fdhs  did  lay  up  ttieir  corn  in  jsubieriranean  riposUories,  from 
iAence  the  aticiefit  people  OBed  to  take  a  certain  portion  eTer5r 
iAf,  ahd  hat Itlg  dried  and  braised  the  gfalilB,  made  a  kind  of 
fdod  thereof^  for  immediate  use,"* 

Whitkt  WO  admit  the  Authority  of  Dibdoms  i^icolus,  and  eon* 
dtlde  that  thocre  caterns  were  ^absefuentty  ffsed  as  repositories 
of  eoirn  by  the  agticnftaral  Britona,  it  appeal  ptobahla  that  they 
ware  brSginally  donstructed  as  hiding- placed  in  time  of  War; 
ttrch  a  mdde  of  seeretioa  behg  almoit  ittVirtably  idopted  bjr  all 
iiatiofid  iii  the  inAincy  of  society,  atd  Being,  indeed,  learned 
from  tha  wild  beasia  of  prey  arotffad  tiretri,  who  ovaded  thehonter 
ty  ateaf rbg'  tb  d^pr  and  gfoomy  catres. 

Thus,  the  towns,  and  most  datable  doikiestic  retresits,  of  a  peo- 
^  itt  ihtf  e«rly  radenesa  of  aatibnal  ntanaer^,  arb  coanected  With 
AMtagema  of  ^^,  atfd  are  iUnstratrvb  of  theif  prbficieaa}^  ia  thb 
irt'bf  ftirtHfeilKon.  In  the  idstancea  bf  their  towlis.  We  chiefly, 
dr  entirely,  ihdf  specimeas  bf  Arltish  inu'ettdiinettti,  and  othef 
Mthstf  Wbrka.  thbit  mode  bf  watf&te,  bnti1  (bey  improved 
IMtr  taotlca  by'  a  communicatibu  with  the  ftomaiiit.  Was  of  a  prb- 
dttory  aflnl  dftcfstvb  character,  that  rarefy  allowed  time  for  tha 
IMnltibii  of  iacid'ental  fottiAad  encampmetats. 

LiKsa  Of  BofFHWiiKT,  AKD  RoAsa.-^Sbotii  Britain  is  ia- 
tmecM,  in  mtflf  diitrteii,  by  €itlkmk$  lines  of  dttehea  and  ad^* 
jaeena  dmbankmbnts,  Wblbh  «fb  hifOMsting  gabjects  ofenqofry; 
although  they  bave  bbb^  t»^j  ^tbotfed  witb^  anliqafariaii^  iai^aaw 
tifSiCiDn;  Wbere  these  ai^  noticed,  they  are  often  attributed  to* 
the  Romans  or  Saxons;  bnt  it  would  appear  that  titey  are  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  those  successful  invaders,  in  a  loose,  incon* 
siderate>  manner.  The  great  Dyke  which  formed  for  many  agea 
the  Kne  of  boundary  between  Eugiaud  and- Wales,,  is  recognised 
by  history,  and  is knowv tb  have  beeneooatructed  by  OfTa,  King 
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'  King's  HuniaesU  Antiqua,  VoJ*  I.  p.  48%  ^ 
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of  Mercia;  bnt  the  dykes  and  einbankmenU  which  are  not  ao» 
knowledged  by  regoJar  history,  and  possess  no  name  but  the 
fanciful  epithet  bestowed  by  neighbouring  Tillagers,  are  more 
frequent  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  island  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  may  be  often  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Britons, 
on  the  most  secure  ground  which  probable  conjecture  has  to 
offer. — The  line  of  embanked  dyke  in  Wiltshire,  termed  Bokerly 
ditch,  "  issues  from  the  site  of  an  extensive  British  town  ;"*  and 
Grime's  Dyke,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  crossed  by  a  Roman  road.f 

The  most  stupendous  of  these  ancient  boundary  lines,  is  that 
called  Wansdike,  which  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  is  still  visi- 
ble for  more  than  three  parts  of  that  extent.  Tbis  deep  diteh  and 
lofty  vallum,  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the  line  of  deraarkf- 
tion  between  the  Belgse  and  the  aboriginal  Britons,^  although 
afterwards  in  part  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

It  is  supposed  that  some  further  vestiges  of  the  early  Britons, 
connected  wilh  durable  impressions  made  on  the  soil  for  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  polity,  may  be  found  in  the  traces  of  ancient  Bri- 
tish Roads,  or  Trackways,  still  existing.  It  may.  certainly 
be  inferred,  without  an  unwarrantable  freedom  of  conjecture,  that 
the  people  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  chariots^ .  and 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  rendered  necessary  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
coast,  could  not  be  destitute  of  roads,  so  carefully  amended  as  to 
assume  a  permanent  character.  That  ^uch  indeed  existed;  and 
were  in  many  instances  adopted  by  the  Romfins,  is  uniformly, 
admitted  by  those  antiquaries  who  unite  the  labours  of  locftl  in- 
vestigation with  the  erudite  researches  of  the  etymologist. 

*'  These 

*  Beauties  for  Wilts,  p.  f  24. 

t  Beauties  for  Osford^htre,  p.  13.  See,  also,  the  instance  of  a  ditch,' 
"  which,  towards  the  middle,  his  been  filled  up,  for  the  Itknidd  Way  to 
pais  over  it/'  in  the  Beauties  for  Cambridgeshire,  p.  159. 

X  Vide  Beauties  for  Wilts,  p.  718,  and  Collinsou's  fntroduction  to  the 
lliitory  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  ef  Somerset. 
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^  Thesfi  British  roads''  (to  use  the  word&  of  a  writer,  whd  hwi 
mitentiveiy  examined  the  subjects  on  which  be  treats  J  ''  are  so 
totally  distinct  from  the  Roman  causeways,  which  succeeded 
tbem,  that  it  is  snrpri»in^  so  many  persons  should  confound  these 
works  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  isiaad,  with  those  perhaps  of 
the  most  enlightened  military  nation  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world;  for  the  Brilisii  roads  were  merely  driftways,  running 
through  the  woods,  or  winding  ou  the  sides  of  the  hilb,  and 
made  only  for  their  petty  commerce  of  cattle  and  slaves*  Un* 
like  the  military  labours,  of  their  successors,  they  were  liardly 
ever  drawn  in  straight  Hues ;  were  not  regularly  attended  by 
tumuli,  or  barrows ;  were  never  raised;  and  had  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture, the  reason  of  which  is  not  known,  of  being  divided  during 
their  course  iuto  several  brancbeft,  running  parallel  with  the 
bearing  of  the  original  road/'*  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
they  do  not  lead  to  Roman  towns,  or  notice  such  towns,  except 
when  placed  ou  the  sites  of  British  fortresses. 

The  course  of  the  British  trackways,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  judicious  antiquary  above  quoted,  are  carefully 
marked  in  our  map  of  ancieut  Britain ;  and  such  towns  of  the 
Britons,  ms  are  known  to  have  stood  on  those  roads,  are  enume* 
rated  in  the  marginal  table  of  contents,  by  which  the  map  isac* 
companied,^  It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  notice  briefly, 
in  this  place,  the  presumed  course  of  each  known  British  road, 
or  trackway,  in  relation  to  the  modern  political  divisions  of  coun- 
try,  and  the  present  names  of  places.  By  the  iudulgence  of  the 
editor  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, (  I  am  enabled  to  do  this  in  the 

words 

•  Hifttory  of  VIertferdthire,  p.  8.  (from  a  communication  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Leman.) 

t  In  noticing  the  towns  of  the  Britont,  it  will  be  rerollected  that  ninety- 
two  of  their  capital  towns  are  connnerooratcd  by  historians,  but  the  names  of 
•nly  eighty-eight  have  been  preserved. 

I  Mr.  Hatcher,  to  whom  the  antiquarian  world  is  greatly  indebted  fnr  bit 
excellent  edition  of  the  Description  of  Britain,  he-,  by  Richard  of  Cirencea- 
ter,  with  "  a  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary." 


M  »lftEOX>VCTlON» 

%iNrAi  •f  &  re^^Bt  eoAiAtDtftrj  on  that  Wdtlc^  enhf^^  in  one 
pftrticnlar,  by  the  leaned  oeatrihetor  ef  that  portion  ofthb  com- 
»eatary» 

•*  The  Watltko  SrafiBT,  or  Iriah  toad,  eonsisted  of  tW6 
braaehea,  aorthem  and  Mothent. 

"  The  sonth-eaatern  branch  of  the  Watltng  Street,  proeeedlsA 
fltNtt  Riehborongh,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to  Canterbury ;  aiid 
fkrom  thence>  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  tnmpike,  toMHlb 
Soeheaten  It  left  that  city  to  the  right,  passed  the  Medway  by 
t  ford>  and  ran  almost  straight,  tfatoogh  Lord  Damley's  park,  to 
Beuthfleet  ll  bent  lo  the  left  to  avoid  the  niarshes  il^r  Lon- 
don^ continaed  along  a  road,  now  lost,  to  If  ol^od  Hill,  Xhh 
capital  of  the  Rheni,  and  then  fUlowad  the  cdiirse  of  the  pre^ 
•eat  road  to  London. — HaTrng  crossed  the  Thatties,  it  ran  by 
Sdgeware  to  Verniam;  alid  from  thence,  with  the  preseni  gredt 
Irish  rood,  throngh  DntistaUeand  Towcester  to  Weedbli.  Ueaee, 
instead  of  bending  to  the  left,  with  the  present  tmnpike,  it  pro- 
ceeded straight  by  I>oTebrtdge,  High  Cniss»  Faaeley,  Wall,  and 
WellhigtoA,  to  Wroirefer.  It  then  passed  the  Serem,  an^  cat§^ 
tinned  by  Rowton,  Pen  y  Pont,  and  Bala»  to  Toitrttten  y  Mtwr, 
where  it  divided  into  two  branches.  One  ran  by  Bath^K^eii 
to  Caemarron  and  Aaglesca;  the  other  by  DolwyMelan,thfOtfglk 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  BTenar,  wii^re  It  joined  tfa^ 
noMh««astem  branch  (which  will  be  presently  described,]  and 
ended  al  Holy  Head,  the  gr^at  port  of  the  Irish. 

*'  T^  north-eastern  branch  of  the  WatRng  Street,  eomin^ 
hMxt  the  interior  of  Seottand,  by  Cramond  and  Jedbargh,  enteri 
SngHuidat  Chew  Green,  and  continnes  by  Riechester  to  Cor- 
bridge.  There,  crossing  the  Tyne,  it  ran  through  Ebchester^ 
Lanchester,  and  Bincbester,  and  paaoed  Ihe  T^s  by  a  ford« 
near  Pierce  Bridge.  Hence  it  went  by  Catterick,  Newton, 
Masham,  and  Kirfoy  Malside  to  Ilkley,  and  near  Halifax  lo 
Manchester.  Over  the  moors,  between  these  two  kat  plaoeo» 
it  is  called  the  Devira  Oauaoway^  Vromi  Maodieater ,  where:  it 
pas8od>  the  Mersey,  it  proceeded  bf  Stt«et»  NorHiwiclr,  Ohestef; 

CaerBan, 
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CMrbon^  mad  over  tlw  mountaiDs  to  Aber,  wbcre  it  fell  into  tW 
MNitli-westeni  braiicii»  in  its  coarae  to  Holy  Ueitd. 

**  The  IcKMiBLD  Strebt*  or  read  of  the  Iceni,  proeecdafroA 
the  eoafit  lear  Gre^t  Yarmoiiib.  Paaaing  througb  Taeaborougb, 
it  moa  by  leklinghan  and  NewsMirket,  and,  skirting  the  chain  of 
bills  which  stretches  tbroagh  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire^ 
Biickingbanialiire»  and  Oxfordshire,  continues  by  Bournbridge  to 
ieoMon  and  Boyston,  (where  it  intersects  the  Ermyn  Street) 
Thenee  it  proceeds  by  BaMocki  over  Wilbnry  Hill,  to  Donstable 
(where  it  crosses  the  Watling  Street,)  Tring,  Wendover,  Els- 
boroogh,  near  Bichboroogb,  Chinnor,  Wi^tlington,  Woodeote, 
ittd  Goring;  and,  passing  the  Thanes  at  Streatly,  throws  off  a 
collateral  branch,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the -name  of  the 
ISUIgemfmf.  Fmm  hence  it  proceeded,  as  Stnkeley  iangined, 
by  AMwortb,  Newburf  Street,  Aalroanswortb,  Tangley,  and 
Tidwortb,  to  Old  Saram.  Theaco  by  the  two  Stratfords,  across 
Vfirndttch  Chaae^  Weodynles  Inn,  the  Gaasages,  Badbwyv 
Sbapwiek,  Woodhay  Castle,  Maiden  Caatle^  Eggardon,  Ax* 
ipinater,  Honiton,  Exeler,  Totoess^  &c.  to  the  Land's  End. 

''  The  eoUateial  kftnch  called  the  Rid«sway,  n»  twm 
gtoeaay  along  thebilH  by  Gtackharasley  Hill,  Wbitehorse  Rill, 
9id  Ashbory,  towards  Ahmy ;  from  wbeaee  its  wana  is  nnknown. 
IKlssikly  it  ran  l^tawaids  Glastoabnvy.  From  EtworUky  barrows, 
abore  Tannten,  It  passes  sooth-westerly  into  Devoa«»hire ;  and 
iMm  Steette»|nto  ContwaN,  It  kept  along  the  ridge  ef  l»Hs  to 
Bedrath  anA  the  Lwi#a  End. 

^  Rtknklb  SrassT,  or  'street  of  the  Upper  loeni,  satd  to 
bepB  at  the  aealh  ol  the  Tyne,  rao>  by  Chester  le  Street  to  Bin- 
ebester,  wfhere  it  joined  the  Walling  Street,  and  continued  with 
jtta  Catterick.  Then,  bearing  more  easterly,  it  ran  with  the 
great  aorthem  roaA  to  within  two  miles  of  Borough 
where  it  loA  the  tnnipike  to  the  right,  and^  crossed  thw 
Bare  to  Aldberongb,  Freo»  thenoe  it  went  by  Coptgrate,  Rib- 
ilai^  SpsArtb^  through  Stokeld  Fark,  lo  Thorn«r,  MedFey, 
Moby,  Bobon,  GiiaesborMgh,  Holms,  Great  Brook  near  Tpe» 

town. 
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Uwn^  Chesterfield,  AHreton,  Little  Chester,  Egginton,  to  Bar* 
ton,  and  Wall,  (where  it  crossed  the  Watling  Street.)  Thence 
through  Sutton  Colfield,  to  Birmingham,  King's  Norton,  Al- 
chaster,  Bitford,  Sedgebarrow,  Tewkesbury,  Glocester,  Berry 
Hill,  Herefordshire;  and  probably  by  Abergavenny,  Brecon, 
Landilo,  and  Caerraarihen  to  St.  David's. 

*'  Tbe  Eamyn  Strbet  came  from  the  eastern  side  of  Scol* 
land,  and,  crossing  the  Tweed,  west  of  Berwick,  ran  near 
Wooler,  Hed^ely,  Brumpton,  Brinkburn,  Netherwitten,  Hart- 
burn,  and  Rial,  to  Corbridge,  where  it  joined  the  North  Wat* 
)iug  Street..  Passing  with  that  way  the  two  great  rivers,  thii 
Tyne  and  the  Tees,  it  continued  to  Catterick,  where  it  divided 
into  two  branches. 

"  The  western  branch  went  with  the  Ryknield  Street,  as  far 
as  Aldborough,  and  then,  leaving  that  way  to  the  right,  pro* 
ceeded  by  Little  Ouseboum,  to  Helensford,  over  Bramham 
]tteatb,  to  Aberford,  Castleford,  Houghton,  Stapleton,  Adwtck, 
Doncaster^  Bawtry,  and  probably  by  Tuxford,  Southwell,  and 
over  the  Tr^nt  fbr  Tborp,  (where  it  passed  the  Foss)  Stanntoo, 
and  Stainby«  where  it  joined  the  eastern  branch. 

''This  latter  branch  ran  from  Catterick  by  North  Allerton, 
Thirsk,  Easingwold,  Stamford  Bridge,  Market  Weighton-  and 
South  Cave,  and,  crqssing  the  Homber,  continued  by  Wintring* 
ham,  Lincoln,  and  Ancaster,  to  near  Witbam.  when  it  was  re- 
united with  the  western  branch  above  mentioned*  Both  continued 
to  Brig  Casterton,  near  Stamford,  Chesterton,  Stilton,  Godman*. 
chestei",  Royston  (whore  it  crossed  the  Icknield  Street,)  Bunt- 
ingford,  Puckeridge,  Ware  Park,  west  of  Broxboum,  Cheshiint» 
Enfield,  Wood  Green,  and  London.  Here  it  again  divhled  into 
two  branches.  The  more  weaterly  went  by  Darking,  Coldhar- 
(K)nr,  Stone  Street,  and  Pulborongh  to  Chichester;  while  the 
easterly  was  continued  by  Bromley,  Holwood  Hill,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Wadhurst,  Mayfield,  and  Eastboum  to  Pevensey. 
,  "  Ikeman  Street,  appears  to  have  passed  from  tbe  ^atern 
side  of  the  island,  probably  by  Bedford,  Newport  Pagnel,  Stony 

Stratford. 
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Stratford,  and  Buckingham  (or,  as  ethers  think,  by  Fenny  Strat* 
ford  and  WinsboroughJ  to  Alcester.  It  then  ran  by  Kirkling* 
ton,  Woodstock,  Stonefield,  Astall,  and  Coin  St.  Alwin's  to 
Cirencester,  Rodmarton,  Cherrington,  Bagspath  and  Symonds' 
Hall.  From  thence  it  is  sard  to  be  continued  by  CromehuH 
to  Aust,  where,  passing  the  Severn,  it  probably  ran  through 
Caerweat,  Caefleon,  and  along  the  coast  by  Caerdiff,  Neath, 
and  Lwghor,  to  Caermarthen,  and  the  Irish  port  at  St.  David's/' 

The  Poss  Way,  although  adopted  through  the  whole  of  its 
course  by  the  Romans,  was  first,  probably,  a  British  road,  as  it 
forms  a' connection  between  so  many  of  the  British  towns;  It 
took  its  rise  op  the  north  eastern  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  and  ran 
through  Lindum,  Lincoln;  Rater,*  Leicester;  Benonis,  Clay- 
ehester;  Corinhim,  Cirencester;  Aqu<£  Suits,  Bath;  and  /j- 
chaHs,  licbester;  to  the  great  British  port  of  Seaton,  in  Devoa- 
ahire,* 

"  The  Upper  Salt-way,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
communication  between  the  sea  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
salt-mines  at  Droitwich,  is  first  known  as  leading  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stainsfield,  towards  Paunion  and  Denton ;  and  then 
mnning  not  far  from  Saltby  and  Croxton,  is  continued  straight 
by  Warmby  and  Grimston,  to  Sedgehill  on  the  Foss.  Here  it 
appears  to  bear  towards  Barrow,  on  the  Soar;  aud  crossing 
Cham  wood  Forest,  is  again  seen  at  S  tret  ton,  on  the  borders  of 
Warwickshire,  from  whence  it  is  easily  traced  to  Birmingham,  \ 
and  over  the  Lickey  to  Droitwich. 

"  The  Lower  Salt-way  is  little  known,  although  the  parts 
here  described  have  been  actually  traced.  It  came  from  Droit- 
wich, crossed  Worcestershire,  under  the  name  of  the  Salt-way, 
appears  to  have  passed  the  Avon,  somewhere  below  Evesham, 
tended  towards  the  chain  of  hills  above  Sudeley  Castle,  where  it 
is  still  visible,  attended  by  tumuli  as  it  runs  by  Hawling, 
Thence  it  proceeds  to  Northleach,  where  it  crossed  the  Foss,  in 

its 

*  MS.  comnionication  of  tb«*  Ret.  T.  Lemon. 
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iti-vay  to  Coin  St  Aldwio'i,  on  Ibe  Ikeman  Street,  and  led  t« 
the  sea  coast  of  Hampahife. 

**  In  many  places  art  veatiges  of  a  coBtinaad  road  ftkirMag  tho 
western  side  of  the  island,  in  the  save  manner  as  the  Ermyn 
Street  did  the  eastern,  of  which  parts  were  never  adopted  by  tho 
Ronuun.  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  it  British^  beoanse  it 
conneats  many  of  the  British  towns.  It  appeara  to  have  com« 
meneed  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ex,  and  to  have  gone  by  Exeter,  Taunton,  Bridgewater, 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  Kidderminster,  Cbverley,  Weston,  Uigh 
Qffley,  Betley,  Middtewich,  Northwich,  Warrington,  Preston^ 
and  Lancaster.  Here  probably  dividing  into  two  branches,  one 
ran  by  Kendal,  Penrith,  and  Carlisle,  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  island,  while  the  other  paased,  %y  Kirby  Lonsdale  and  Ortoo, 
to  Kirby  Thure,  from  whence  it  continued,  ^der  the  name  ef 
the  Maiden- way,  by  the  wall  and  Bewcastle,  into  the  interior 
parts  of  Scotland. 

*'  Besides  these,  and  the  separate  commnnications  betweea 
the  different  towns,  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  a  general 
road  ran  round  the  whole  coast  of  the  island,  parts  of  which  have 
been  observed  near  the  soulheni  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  particularly 
from  ^bbotsbury  to  the  isle  of  Pnrbeck ;  likewise  in  Hampshire^ 
along  Portsdown  Hill;  and  from  Old  Winchester  through  Sos- 
sex,  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  between  Midhurst  and  Chicheater, 
to  Arundel  and  Brlghthelmstone.  Also  in  Essex,  from  Maldon 
to  Colchester;  and  in  Suffolk  by  Stretford,  Ipswich,  Stratford, 
and  Blythburg,  to  the  banks  of  the  Yar.  In  Lincolnshire  are 
two  branches,  one  ranning  clearly  from  Tattersal,  by  Hosncas- 
tie,  Lttdford,  Staiuton,  Caistor,  and  Somerby;  and  a  second, 
nearer  the  coast,  from  Lowth  towards  Brocklesby,  and  both 
tending  to  the  passage  of  the  Humber,  not  far  from  Barton, 
Also  along  the  pfincipai  part  of  the  coast  thi'ough  Yorkshire; 
Durham,  and  Northumberland.  On  the  western  side  of  Ihe  i»*> 
land,  it  appears  to  have  passed  on  the  hills  which  skirt  the 

northern. 
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Jiprtbem  CQMt  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  possiiblj 
might  be  traced  through  Wales  aad  towards  Scotland.''* 

British  Coins. — The  labours  of  the  antiquary  are  seldom, 
more  judiciously  directed  than  to  the  investigation  of  coims^ 
which  at  once  aet  as  the  genuine  links  of  history^  and  exhibit  the 
state  of  several  arts,  in  the  specific  nature  and  the  preparation  of 
the  material,  and  in  the  character  of  the  device^  and  degree  of 
skill  with  which  the  die  is  cut  and  the  impress  made. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  Ciesar,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  and  tangible  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  both 
the  aboriginal  and  Belgic  Britons  were  destitute  of  minted  money* 
at  the  period  of  that  great  commander's  invasion  of  the  island, f 
1%  is  believed  that  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  bullion,  unstamped, 
and  rated  by  their  weight,  were  then  used  as  the  medium  of 

traffic. 

•.  ComiMnU^  00  the  Itinerary  of  Ricbsnl  of  Cireooeiler,  S4ic  1809.  p. 
in— J17. 

t  The  psassge  of  Caiar,  oa  this  rabject,  is  so  worded  w  to  admit  of  a. 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons^  as  to  whether  the  brass  money  of  the 
Britons  was  minted,  or  was  mere  bnltiont  Talaed  by  weight.  Those  who 
adopt  a  reading  to  the  former  ttket,  camwC  addaoe  any  corroboratire  cir- 
oUBStaaee  ionoded  oa  fiict;  aad  iteortainly  would  appear  anlikely  that  the 
people  who  were  so  rode  as  to  use  vnsUmped  iron  for  money,  should  at  the 
saiar  time  be  so, refined,  as  to  submit  their  braaa  to  the  process  of  the  mint- 
BUster.  Dr.  Plo^  in  his  natural  History  of  Oafordshire ;  Dr.  Borlase,  in 
his  Antiquitiea  of  Cornwall;  and  Mr.  Polwhele^  in  his  History  of  Devon  $ 
argue  for  the  probability  of  the  Britons  possessing  coins,  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  before  the  Roman  iuTasion,  although  in  parti  of  the  island  with  which 
Csnar  bad  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a 
cifeolatlng  monied  owdUia  of  tndiic  is  seldom  confined  to  the  bounds  of  one 
particular  state,  and  is  the  roost  difficult  of  all  circumstances  to  hide  from  the 
knowledge  of  an  interested  investigator.  It  may  be  remarked  tliat  the  ase 
•f  unstamped  iron  for  money  among  the  Britons,  is  not  noticed,  as  an  ex- 
isting custom,  by  any  writer  sobseqoent  to  Cassar.  So  rude  a  practice  mu&t 
be  supposed  likely  to  discontinue  shortly  afYer  the  superior  convenience  of 
email  minted  money  was  ascertained ;  and  such  appears  to  iiave  been  tlic 
fact,  4f  we  allow  the  first  British  coinage  to  haTC  taken  p};ic6  between  the 
i^ates  of  the  two  Roman  inrasions. 
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traffic.  Large  quantities  of  the  latter,  approaching  to  &  squaft 
shape,  and  baring  a  hole  in  the  centre,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
stringing  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  trader,  have  been  found 
in  Cornwall,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  iron  money  of  the 
Britons.^ 

But  the  era  of  Caesar's  invasion  was,  in  every  respect,  memo- 
rable  to  Britain.  His  expedition  led  to  a  more  extended  corres- 
pondence between  the  islanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
tinent; and  the  increase  of  trade,  and  expansion  of  views,  de- 
rived from  that  communication,  are  evident  in  the  circumstance 
of  several  mints  being  speedily  erected  by  the  former  people ; 
the  active  and  commercial  Belgae  setting  the  laudable  example. 

The  chief  British  coins  which  have  been  discovered,  and  may 
be  considered  as  genuine,  were  struck  during  the  years  which 
intervened  between  the  first  invasion  under  Cassar,  and  the  second 
and  more  decisive  by  direction  of  Claudius.  The  earliest  authen- 
ticated coins,  which  have  been  found,  are  those  of  Cunobeline,t 
who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Caligula.  It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  the  art  was  introdaced  by  the  Belgae,  it 
was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  principal  Celtic  sovereigns;  and 
several  public  depositaries,  and  numerous  private  antiquariaa 
cabinets,  contain  coins  bearing  impresses  ascribed  to  various 
British  states. 

British  coins  are  usually  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass.  In  some, 
the  gold  is  minted  without  any  alloy ;  but,  in  roost,  both  the 
gold  and  silver  are  much  debased.  Some  coins  attributed  to  the 
Britons,  are  devoid  of  any  inscription,  and  are  merely  stamped 
with  the  figures  of  animals,  together  with  unintelligible  devices. 
These  were,  probably,  of  the  earliest  Celtic  mintage.    But  in 

general 

*  Specimens  ul'  the  perforated  iron  plates  diicovercd  in  Cornwall,  are  en- 
graved in  Dr.  Borla$e*s  Aiitiqultios  of  that  county,  and  again  in  Goagb't 
edition  of  the  Britannia. 

t  See  an  "  £ssa  j  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeline,"  &c.  by  Samuel  Fegge  A.  M« 
la  which  work  thirty  nine  of  those  coins  arc  cngraTcd.. 
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general  they  bear  on  the  face  a  regal  bust,  with  an  inscripiiou; 
and  oil  the  reverse  an  emblematical  device,  accompauted  also  by 
a  legend,  in  shape  they  are  round,  and  sometimes  flat,  but 
often  disked,  or  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  costume  of  the  ancient  British  kings,  as  to  their  diadem ; 
a  portion  of  attire ;  and  instruments  of  war  and  command ; 
is  curiously  exhibited  by  their  coins.  The  reverse  of  these 
which  are  of  the  rudest  mintage,  often  presents  an  indistinct 
mass  of  smalt  implements,  or  ornaments^  unknown  as  to  real 
name  and  use.  But  in  the  more  refined,  a  mixture  of  allusionk 
to  Roman  manners  is  frequently  perceptible.  On  the  reverse  of 
such,  are  often  seen  the  Jaiius,  the  Sphinx,  (the  favourite  de- 
vice of  Augustus,)  the  Centaur,  and  the  Pegasus.  From  the 
occurrence  of  these  figures,  it  is  satisfactorily  argued,  that  the 
art  of  minting  was  introduced  to  Britain  by  practitioners  from  the 
Roman  continent.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  ob- 
aerve4l,:thatsomt  of  the  inscriptions  are  latinized  ;  and  the  Roman 
alphabet  is  used  in  the  legends  of  all. 

The  coins  of  Cunobeline,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  Bri- 
tish sovereign  that  established  a  mint,  are  the  most  curious,  as 
well  as  the  most  numerous,  that  have  been  discovered ;  and  have 
conaef|uently  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  antiquarian  notice. — 
These  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  or  copper;  with  an 
alloy  of  lead  or  tin.  They  are  all  circular,  and  most  have  a 
alight  convexity  of  form. 

The  style  of  execution,  though  far  from  elegant,  is  still  res- 
pectable. Oil  the  obverse  of  many  is  seen  the  head  of  the  king, 
Quder  whose  auspices  the  coins  were  issued.  Others  have,  on 
the  face  or  obverse,  various  emblematical  devices,  as  a  horse 
(the  animal  mo«t  valued  by  the  Britons,  from  its  useful  qualities 
in  war,  and  likewise  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  a  British  Deity;)  the 
two  faced  Janus,  supposed  to  allude  to  the  increasing  civilization 
of  the  country;  a  griffin;  and  an  ear  of  corn.— On  the  reverse 
part  of  the  same  coins  is  presented  a  great  variety  of  symbolical 
designs,  as  a  winged  female  figure,  supposed  to  be  Victory ;  a 

V  pegAsus; 
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pf:9»9u$;  hortes  in  vsirioii9  mod^  of  aciipQ^  nfii  wjtji  iiiffy  tl. 
1mm ve  accompaniiiieuU  (thai  of  a  Wud  sii^taimpg  i^yui^cheaii 
being  one;)  Apollo  placing  09  the  harp;  a  hog  andatreo;  a 
workman  coining  moimy,  soveral  pieces  of  which  appear  on  the 
groand* 

The  l^eiidf  or  inacriplioi^^  presents  the  name  of  the  king, 
poDobeiine,  TariouUj  spelt  and  in  dissimilar  modes  of  abhrevii^- 
tion^  together  with  the  JRoniau  letters  CAHV.  CAM.  (the  place 
at  which  the  coin  was  minted,  Camulodunum)  VER.  (Venila- 
mium;)  and  NOVANtT.  or  NO.  NOVANE,  and  NOVA.  (sup. 
posed  to.  signify  tJie  capital  of  the  Trinovaat^.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  abbreviated  words^  the  British  coin% 
and  especially  those  of  Cnoobeline,  often  present  an  inscription 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  antiquarian  discussion.  This  is 
the  word  TASC,  or  TASCIO,  sometimes  written  with  a  varia- 
tion  in  the  last  syllable,  but  uniformly  similar  in  the  firsts  exr 
cept  in  one  instance,  where  it  is  thus  spelt,  TACIO, 

It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  on  an  investigation  of  the  respec* 
tivo  opinions  of  the  different  writers^  who  have  deemed  the  pro- 
bable meaning  of  this  word  deserving  of  laborious  enqoir}'.  The 
conjectures  of  two  may  suffice;  the  6rst  a  professed  numismatic 
essayist,  and  the  latter  an  antiquarian  critic  of  no  ordinary  attain-* 
ments.  Mr.  Pegge  *  supposes  that  the  word  is  the  Dominal 
deiiignalion,  eitbcr  personal  or  national,  of  the  Roman-gall io 
mint  master  under  whose  direction  the  coins  were  produced :  but 
Mr.  Whitakcr  t  observes  "that  the  word  occurs  too  frequently  to 
be  that  of  a  mere  mint  master,  however  honoured;''  and  he  coa- 
siders  it  <to  be  nothing  more  than  the  British  and  official  appel- 
lation of  the  king  whose  coins  exhibit  the  inscription,  and  to 
signify  on\y  the  Leader/'  In  pursuit  of  this  idea,  he  examines 
into  the  presumed  source  of  the  word,  and  remarks  tliat  "  7\f, 
Tuis,  T(^,  and  Toschkh  mean  the  beginnings  or  head,  of  anj. 

thing,. 

*  Easay  on  tlie  coios  of  Cutiobrline,  &c. 

t  Hist.ol  Mancljcbicr,  ?nd.  edit.  Vol.  II.  p.  7—12, 
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tkikig^  in  the  Tifth  hngiiage ;  and  thkt  TuUeach,  and  Taoiseach', 
are  IM  Inkh  appellatives  for  a  commander,  to  this  day/'  From 
tbe  laHfr  Wbfd  he  Imagmea  the  Tasc  of  the  Brilish  toinft  to  pro^ 
ceed.-  If  thu  mode  of  explanation  be  accepted,  the  TWeoftbe 
British  answers  to  the  Res  of  the  Latin  inscriptions. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  form,  at  this  period^  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  while  tbe  privi- 
lege o^  coining  was  possessed  by  the  native  princes^  bat,  from 
the  numerous  pieces,  of  a  diHsimilar  mintage,  issued  by  Cunobe* 
line  alone,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  was  far  from  inconsider* 
able.  The  comparatively  small  quantity  discoverable  in  subse- 
quent remote  ages,  is  no  proof  of  an  original  deficiency,  as  the 
circulation  of  money  issued  by  British  princes  was  severely 
prohibited  by  the  Romans,  after  they  gained  an  ascendant  in  the 
island. 

The  subject  of  British  coins  has  been  treated  with  some  con- 
tempt, by  an  able  numismatic  writer;*  aod,  assuredly,  the  study 
of  them  is  less  captivating  than  that  of  the  medals  of  nations 
more  brilliant  in  exploit,  and  favoured  mora  largely  with  the 
notice  of  historians.  Still,  it  is  capable  of  affording  rational  satis- 
&ctiou  to  the  investigator  of  statistics^  and  to  the  antiquary.— > The 
authenticity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  coins  ascribed  to  the 
Britons  is  unquestionable.  Many  have  been  found  among  monu« 
ments  decidedly  British ;  and,  in  legend  and  symbolical  embel- 
lishment, they  plainly  evince  their  original.f  As  evidences  of 
the  progressive  data  of  the  arts  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  they  are  troly  valuable;  and  they  are  curious,  from  the 
circamatanee  of  exhibtting,  in  unequivocal  outlines,  many  parti- 

F2  eaian 

•  Mr.  Ckrke,  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Bowjeir,  quoted  by  Goagh,  in  a  note  to  Con- 
jecturea  on  Britiafa  coins,  in  the  Britanaia. 

.f  SpedoMiit  of  British  coini,  exhibiting  a  great  rariety  of  imprensioni,  art' 
engraTed  in  Speed ;  in  Camden's  Briuunia  (a  corrected  plate  being  iatro* 
doced  in  Mr.  Googb^s  edition ;)  in  Borlase's  Aiitiq.  of  Cornwall;  in  Mi^ 
(afterwards  Ur  )  Pegge's  Essay  on  the  "  coins  of  Cunobelinef "  &e. 
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culan  of  ihe  costume  of  a  people,  vhote  nMnnm  are  Utile  kn^wo^ 
and  liaTo  been  too  often  inisreprescoted  by  auch  auperficial  bUio- 
r'lans,  as  have  neglected  to  unite  the  researchea  of  th^  antiquary 
with  the  common  place  task  of  collating  lettered  autfaoritiea. 

CiRCtEB  COMPOSED  OF  Stones.— In  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land; in  nearly  every  division  of  Wales;  in  Scotland;  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  British  islands;  are  to  1>e  seen  oirelea 
of  unwroiighty  upright  stones,  which  are  commonly  recognised 
under  the  name  of  Druid ical  Temples.*  These  curions  ?cstigea 
of  antiquity  are  usually  found  on  spots  naturally  elevated;  and 
one  structure  often  consists  of  several  circles,  either  concentric^ 
lateral,  or  in  some  other  mode  of  disposal  indioating  an  attention 
to  mai'.emalical  regularity  of  arrangement.  Similar  mouumenta 
with  those  of  Britain,  and  equally  void  of  appropriation*  in  the 
page  of  history,  are  to  be  seen  in  Icelaud,  Norway,  Scandinavia^ 
aud  various  parts  of  Germany.  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
Western  Isles,  circles  of  stone  are  also  frequent 

Amongst  other  arguments  for  the  great  antiquity  of  these 
monumeuls  in  Britain,  it  is  observed,  that  in  some  instances 
they  are  crossed  and  injured  by  Roman  Ways;  a  proof  that  all 
raveTence  for  the  object  of  their  ori;;inal  destination,  was  lost 
before  the  construction  of  those  roads.  Circles  of  stone  appear^ 
indeed,  to  have  been  used  in  the  performance  of  religious  and 
judicial  ceremonies,  by  the  most  remote  nations  of  antiquity  ;f 

and, 

•  Circle  of  upright  stonn  occsr  in  the  following  GngUih  counties :  Com* 
wall  (in  which  county.  Beauties,  p.  567.  see  tht  Jiurlert,  an  extensive  Drutdi*, 
cat  ojonument ;)  Cumberland  (Lang  Meg  und  hir  iaughten,  p.  146.)  Derby- 
slilre  i  Devonshire;  Dorsetshire;  Oxfordshire  (Ra(lrleh,  p.  5U0.  et  tcq.) 
Somersetshire  {Stanton- Drew,  p.  629.)  Westmorland;  Wiltshire  (the  cele* 
braled  "works  of  Avebttry  and  Stonehenge^  Curious  circles  of  stone  are 
abundantly  spread  ihr'ughout  both  North  and  South  Wales.  Relics  of  the 
Druids*  which  are  truly  interesting,  are  foond  in  Attgiesra«  the  aaciont  Mona« 
andlhc  final  retreat  of  the  Drtiidiual  priests. 

4  See  a  dissertation  ou  the  high  antiqaity  of  Ihii  iu:>ge,  Moaimenta  Ants^ 
qas.  Vol.  I  ^.  13J«  ct  seq. 
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«i4,  vmitt  tli^  preralence  of  that  similarity  of  manners/whtdh' 
mwjh€  traced  between  nearly  all  coootries  in  the'lTifaifey  of 
society,  they  were  probably  constructecl  by  the  eailiest  niintsteiill 
of  the  Dmidic^l  religion.  That  many  of  the  vestiges  which  are 
still  superior  to  tho  wear  of  centnries,  and  the  more  Je^tractive' 
ssaaalts  of  human  contumely  4nd  avarice,  were  existing  in  verj^ 
high  ages  sf  British  antiquity,  seems  evident  from  the  contents  of 
those  nnmeroos  barrows,  which  are  usually  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  circles  of  stone,  and  ^hich  appear  to  have  been  placed  in 
their  proximity  from  motives  of  reverence  and  piety. 

Although  the  whole  of  theie  monuments  possess  a  strilting 
simplicity  of  character,  they  are  yet  decidedly  different  in  many 
eonponent  particalars.  Frequently  they  are  surrounded  with  a 
ditch  and  a  vallum,  the  latter  forming  the  boundrry,  or  being  un 
iitti  ohter  side.  The  number  of  stones  is  far  from  being  uniform, 
aad  IB  some  instances  is  not  more  than  nine.  Dr.  Borlase  ob- 
■ervesy  that  the  greatest  number  which  has  reached  his  notice 
Mb  seventy^seven;*  and  he  adds,  that  ''the  difference  in  number 
was  not  owing  to  chance,  hot  either  to  some  established  rules 
<^erved  in  the  construction  of  these  monuments,  er  referring  to, 
nd  expressive  of,  the  erudition  of  those  ages.  In  some  places 
we  find  them  of^ener  of  the  number  twelve  than  of  any  other  num- 
ber; either  in  honour  to  the  twelve  superior  deities,  or  to  some 
national  custom  of  twelve  persons  of  authority,  meeting  there  in 
eonncil  upon  important  affmirs.^'t 

The  same  writer  (who  has,  perhaps,  considered  the  subject 
more  attentively  than  any  other  atitiquary,  and  who  certainly 
ranks  among  the  best  authorities  for  this  species  of  information,) 
thus  uotices  the  plans  most  prevalent  among  these  monuments; 
aod,ou  canipsring  his  accottnt  with  the  statements  ia  the  "  Bean- 

pa  ties," 

•  Tolesve  onnoticed  the  stapendoos  roonnments  of  Avebnry  and  Stone- 
liengef  it  may  be  obterred,  that  the  circle  termed  Grtii  Yaudt  (noticed  in 
the  Beauties  for  Cumberland,  p.  136 — 137.)  consists  uf  ttghty-eight  stontt. 

*  Amiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  191. 
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^ef/',,re«pectifi(  diffevent  stone  circles  exiiliDg^n  vwioof  ptrtu  of 
fjjiglaqd  ifiid  Wales^  it  i^ppean  to  present  a  viewK>f  tl^ij(,asiial 
{hilarities  of  character^  equally  comprehensive  and. concise: 
",The  %ure  of  tlxes^  monument  is  either  simple  or  opnip<vnnded* 
Qf  the  first  kind  are  exact  circles,  elliptical  or  semicf  rcul,ar.  Tba 
fc^jfiinniiy^^  of  these  is  pot  always  the  same,  aome  hatipg.  theic 
^rcumference  maiked  vith  large  separate  stones  only;  ot|[ienb 
having  ridges  ofsm^Ml  stones  intermixed,  and  sometimes, .waU^ 
s{Mrving  to  render  th.e  inclosure  more  compleat  Other  oiicular 
monuments  have  their  figure  more,  complex  and  varied,  consist^ 
iog  not  only  of  a.circle,  but  of  other  distinguishing  pr^erties. 
In,  or  near,  the  centre  of  some,  stands  a  stone,  taller  thfun;  the. 
r^t;  in  the  middle  of  others  is  a  Kis^aen,  whilst  a  (prov^^npb^ 
distinguishes  the  centre  of  some  circles.-  Some  haye  oply,|Ofe, 
line  of  stones  in  their  circumference ;  and  others  have  two  9  spmo. 
circles  are  a^jaicent,  some  contiguous,  a.nd  some  include^  and 
aomo  intersect  each  other.  Frequently  urns''  (^kjeletons,  ai^d 
other  fnneiral  deposits)  "  are  found  in  or  near  them ;  and  ^as#j 
qrples  are  of  ?e.ry  different  diipenaions.  S9n^  are  curippply 
ei^ected  on  geojqetjrical  plans,  the  chief  entrances  fi^cii\g  the  car**, 
djnal  points  qf  the  heavens.  Some  have  a.veoHes  leading  to  tbeov 
placed  exactly  north  and  soulh,  with  detached  stones,  aometimea, 
ia  straight  Hues  to  the  east  and  west,  sonielimes  triangular:  all 
evidenpes  of  more  than  common  exactness  and  design,''* 

In  ascribing  to  these  various  circles  thaii:  respective  qbj€)cta. 
o£  destination,- grea(  room  is  allpwed  fop,  the  spec^^ationa  of  in* 
genoity;  as  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  with  the  alledg^d.custoins 
of  other  countries,  in  remote  ages,  tha|  coiyei^ure  i|  h^rAforroed 
on  ground  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory.  That  many  wiere  ip- 
tended  for  religiqas  ceremonials,  ai^d,t|»at  circles  of  atpgf»  fonpod, 
indeed^  the  uniform  temples  of'  t^e  Druids  (although  enveloped 
in  masses  of  oak,  all  but  equally  sacred  with  themselves)  is  ex- 
tremely 

•  Borlwe'i  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p  t9«— 193.  Thit  extract  of  Dr.  Bor- 
Iate*s  valuable  pablicatTon  is  in  sererni  places  altered  and  abridged,  toiuit 
Ike  purpoae  of  the  present  work. 
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tremely  pmlMbK,  fttsta  analogy  of  manners!  Such  appear  to 
hlT^  been  )of  Pktridrcbal  usage  in  the  veiy  first  recorded  ages; 
aJiA,  (h>ni  iU  floods  of  construction,  this  ruJe,  bat  Venerable 
speefefl  of  temple,  tras,  Assuredly,  well  adapted  to  the  tenets  of 
tfte  Draids,  '#ho'  maititaified,  among  other  opinions  hidicafive  of 
ndch  grandeur  of  conception,  that  the  Gods  ware  not  to  be  confined 
within  walls,  but  were  to  be  worshipped  on  a  spot  quite  open  id 
the  heavens,  though  separated  from  profane  interferenct.  In 
conilrmiitloti  of  the  Very  rational  conjecture  that  numerous  stony 
eirefes  found  in  difiTereiit  parts  of  this  island,  were  used  for  reli'- 
giocis  purposes,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  aresL  of  many  arifli 
dliseov^raMe  the  remains  of  a  Cromh^ch,  6r  other  kind  of  fkbrit 
ap^ea^itig  to  hav6  served  as  an  altar,  Altholigh  it  is'  by  no  m^ant 
evident  tfattt  the  cit^cted  \h  which  sucH  vdstiges  are  found  Wert^ 
vAea  f6r  a  sepulchral  purpose. 

But  that  circled  of  stone  were  exclusively  devoted  to  reKgiout 
niiSB  h  quite  unlikely,  atkd  may,  indeed,  be  denied  on  a  tenable 
fdlmdation.  In  attention  %6  that  (iomparisoA  of  natibnat  Planners' 
wtefeh  h  nolfcbd  above,  it  may  be  observed' that  themoi^uments  con*' 
athii^d  in  a*  Piatrmrchal  age,  and  at  first  dedicated  simply  to  religi^  • 
otkitloties,  aifterwards  became  the  seats  of  justice  ahd  national  coun^^^ 
en.  That  a  simitar  tinibn  of  great  solemnifieft  was  adopted  in  re^ ' 
gard  to  the  British  temples,  will  appear  higbly  probable*,  wheh 
it  is  iiemembered  that  the  priests  were  also  the  legislators  of  the 
•fate,  and  that  they  credulously  laboured  to  inculcate'  a  belief  oT 
the  law  procecfdfng  iiiim<gdiately  from  the  Deity,  through  them- 
selves  his  ministers.  The  place  of  council  was  probably,  also, 
that  of  election  and  inauguration. 

It  may  be  remarked,  thsit  some  traces  of  the  custom  of  judheiad ' 
officers  sitting  on  stones,  placed  in  a  circular  manner,  \i  tiotteed. 
by  Martin  in  his  "Deltcription  of  the  Weslet-u  Isles  ;*'*  and, 
MHieerning  the  election  and  inauguration  of  princes  in  such  cir- 

F  4  de^, 

•  "Tn  the  Holm,  a&  they  call  it,  in  Shetland,  there  are  four  great  stones, 
open  which  tat  the  jndgitf,  clerk,  and  other  oflicen  of  the  court."     Martini  ' 
dcscriptioa  of  the  Western  Isles* 
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e\»,  lib  obsenred  by  the  hUtorian  of  Comwall,  on  tho  aathority 
of  Wonnius,  that  "  the  custom  of  chasing  (princes,  by  nobler, 
standing  in  a  circle  upon  rocks''  (or  rather  upon  stjone^)  '^ia  aaid 
to  have  remained  among  the  northern  nations  till  the  reign  of 
Gharlet  the  Fourth,  and  the  Golden  Ball,  A.  D.  1356.  Some  of 
these  northern  circles  have  a  large  stone  in  the  middle ;  as  the 
lyonnroent  near  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  on  which  Ericas  was  made 
King  of  Sweden,  no  longer  since  than  the  year  1396."* 

If  we  are  content  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  ttiese  cnrions  an- 
tiquities by  the  manners  of  other  countries,  we  shall  find  an  ap*  . 
propriation  for  the  leading  particulars  of  many  circles  which  are 
snppoeed  to  have  been  arranged  for  civil  purposes;  and  on  this 
l\^d  may  be  submitted  the  following  remarks :  "  When  assemblies 
for  council,  judicature,  and  election^  were  oonvened,  it  was  the  . 
onstom  either  to  stand  by,  or  to  stand  upon,  or,  thirdly,  to  sit 
upon,  stones  placed  round  a  circular  area;  and  each  of  these  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  body,  required  a  peculiar  arrangement  of 
Ibe  stones.  In  the  first  case,  whilst  any  election  or  decree  was 
d^nding,  or  any  solemn  compact  to  be  confirmed,  the  principal, 
persons  concerned  stood  each  by  his  pillar;  and,;  where  a  middle 
stone  was  ereeted  in  the  circle,  there  stood  the  prince,  or  gene* 
ril  elect  This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is  spoken 
of,  assueb,  before  the  Babylouish  captivity. 

**  ft  was  also  the  custom  to  stand  upon  stones  placed  in  a  cir- 
eular  manner,  and  shaped  for  that  purpose,  as  so  many  pedestals 
t9  elevate  the  nobles  above  the  level  of  the  rest;  consequently^ 
snch^tones  (however  rude)  were  of  different  shape,  and  are,  ther<&. 
fore,  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  t^e.  abovementioned 
columnar  stones  erect,  ^y  the  side  of  which  the  king  and  prinoj* 
pal  persons  stood,  and  upon  which  it  ct^nnot  be  supposed  that  any 
one  ever  intended  to  stand. .  Where  we  find  stones  of  this  kind 

snd 

•  Borlase,  p.  105.  apad  Wormias,  p.  "88,  90.  Vestiges  of  lite  intugnrft. 
tion  sione  are  noticed  in  the  Western  Isles,  by  Martin,  in  his  devcriptioo,  ^c. 
p  i41  ;  ^nd  by  King,  MuniiDcnta  Antiqua,  Vol.  I.  p.  147, 
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aod  ordfiT^  we  may  pronounce  then  iqerely  eleelite»  eeModlfffl 
and  jod»cial,  as  never  intended  for  iliQ  rites  of  wonbip/'* 
,  Besides  the  above  important  parpfiesj  it  is  sappos^  thai 
masy  of  these  circular  monnraenta  oCstoia^e  were  adapted  ti^iother 
uses,  the  most  estimable  of  which  was  the  iidvanoeaeat  i»f  tb« 
science  of-  Astronomy.  It  is  well  known  tha^  the  Drnids  of  Brin 
tain  are  believed,  on  the  testimony  of  Cnsar,  "  to  have  tangklt 
Diaoy  things  to  their  scholars  concemiag  the  stars^  and  iheWf 
motion."t  From  the  frequency  with  vhich  drclea  coBStnicte4> 
by  the  Drnids  are  placed  on  elevat^  and  open  tracts ;  and  fiwm 
the  circnmstance  pf  many  being  appaioently  formed  oa  geonetrieat 
plans^  it  has  been  rationally  conjeotared  that  these  spherieaL  teni*^ 
pies  were  often  nsed  by  the  learned  priests  of  the  early  Britom^ 
as  theatres  of  study,  and  schools  in  which  they  imparted  astrono- 
mical knowledge.  { 

It  has  been  frequently  ascertained  that  interments  were  SMide 
within  these  sacred  circles ;  bnt  that  they  were  not  places  of  or-< 
dinary.  sepulture  is  evident^  as  it  is  nnusnal  to.  find  within  them* 
the  relics  of  numerous  funeral  deposits.  Persons  favnured  with-. 
interment  on  a  spot  so  sacred,  had  possibly  been  dignified  mipis* 
ters  of  religion  and  dispensers  of  law.  • 

But  circles,  probably  designed  for  religious  and  civil  purposes, 
were  not  uniformly  constructed  in  so  laborious  a  manner  as  those- 
noticed  above.  It  is  remarked  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  that  many 
earth-works,  9f  a  circular  form,  are  dtsipersed  about  the  downs  of 

Wiltsbire, 

•  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  f  04— 205. 
4  Caefar,  De  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  VI.  sect.  13. 

,  t  In  King's  Munimenta  Aniiqua  (p.  139—143)  are  many  remarks  on  this 
fvbject,  in  the  cuune  of  which*  the  author  strains  ingenuity  of  conjecture  to 
flo  great  a  length,  at  to  say  that  there  is  ground  for  fairUf  ginpecting  that,  in 
■lany  instances,  the  stones  of  Druidical  circles  were  placed  to  at  to  answer 
tbepurpoaeofmdeaitronororcRl  instruments.  Mr.  Chappie,  likewise,  con. 
jectiiffcathatereetiont  of  stone  were  used  by  the  Druids  for  many  re/ined  pnr- 
poaea  eoaaected  with  the  science  of  Astronomy.  In  Polwheie*s  Devonshire  . 
Are  some  jedidoiis  obterrations,  in  reply  to  the  latter  writer. 
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WMiMm,  tai  ehMly  on  h%h  zni  commanjfing  sitnatioiui. 
'^  The  sligbtBwt  of  the  piMum  afeid  ditch  that  siirround  them,  as 
iroR  as  the  ttnailReM  of  th^nr  area,  cleariy  indicate  them  not  to 
hKf  been  comtruoted  for  ihy  tuifitary  pnrpoae,  but  moat  proba- 
My  for  feome  ciyil  or  r^lrf ions  object  hi  countries  aboundins^ 
%tth  atone,  aa  in  Wales  and  Cormrall,  the  circle  was  defined  by 
ludenpnght  sfones;  bnton  eftatk  bvAs,  where  nature  produces 
liiolhln|>r  larger  than  a  lint,  or  an  oiccaaional  saraen-stone,  the 
<Arate  is  deacribed  by  a  bank  and  dTich."* 
'  ^oh  appear  to  bo  the  moirt  important  obserrations  presented 
ly  aiitbons  ^^  bsTO  beatowed  particdar  attention  on  the  8ub«* 
jott  h$  thoee  mysterious  circles  whrch  are  calculated  to  excite  so 
ummIi  oariosty.  Ri  regard  to  the  ages  in  which  they  were  cbn- 
ntvaotod)  it  has  been  shewn  that  some  are  Ascertained  to  have  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  this  island;  and,  from 
Ae  MoiilaHty  which  prevails  as  to  general  feature,  there  is  fair 
reason  for  snpposiog  thai  all  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  hands  of 
the  Britons.  The  occurrence  of  such  monuments  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  Scandinavia,  Norway,  &c.  perhaps  merely  shews  that 
the  people  of  those  countries  derived  similar  usages  with  the  Bri- 
tons, from  the  same  common  ancestors.  These  grcles  in  Britain 
have  sometimes  been  supposed  the  work  of  the  Danes;  but  they 
arc  often  seen  in  districts  which  the  Danes  never  visited:  and  it 
is  obwrved  by  Mr.  King  f  that  we  might,  on  as  rational  grounds, 
suppose  the  circular  monuments  iii  Denmark  to  be  the  works  of* 
the  Britons. 

But  not  any  of  the  above  remarks  apply,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, to  the  two  most  distinguished  ruins  of  structures  composed 
of  rudo  stone.    The  interesting  and  fitr^famed  vestiges  of  the 

stnpendoua 

•  Hist,  of  Ancient  Wiltip  PartT.  p^  18* 

•f  Mnnimenta  Antiiiua,  Vol.  I.  p.  153.— The  foUowOMg  sm  Iho  priwipsi 
MOtU  consoltfd  in  regard  to  ibe  above  article  on  circlea  of  vprtgiit  atooett 
Borlase's  Antiq.  of  Comwnl].  Howlands'  Mons  Antiqnau  Dr.  StulEdaj't 
wi>rlts.  King's  Moninenta  Antiqaa.  Sir  R.  G.  Hoar***  Ancteat  Wihabiro^ 
I^Qlwbele's  History  of  Deronabire. 


fi9n|il|[<^i,<W  ik  V^Kmrs  #nd  ih^  hwim  of  thoat  wIkd  bflt«k  tfor- 
^QWrwM'to  investigate  thei(  ori^guial^  and  to  direct  tjie  f  xMiiBer 
lOt  tlieir  priKl^ne  appippri^tion.  The  nuHifercNia  wrilelBa.vho  tor«i 
treated  Qf;t^.su^€^t  oftl^oM  tqapre^aive  relief  leave  il  mtoliMA 
in  a  mysterioas  .^lqi|d»  that,  iinprutfi  additional  eeieoHiity  to  Mm.' 
aileet  gloom  i^  vkioh  tfae  eionui«enks.  axe  tbemselvee  envdtoptd. 
For  a  isora^pei^ova  aikaj^nient  of  xafioue  surnisea  tegardiag  Mi9» 
date  id  ihw  ereetii99«  and*  their  iateaded  pilrpe9e»  1  relsr  ikit 
DMidpr.  t^  th^Bea^tJieB  for  Wilteliire;*  aed  ooib^ne  myaetf  to  ob^ 
aeriring  that  the  lapBt  judicipo^  writers  agree  in  fe^ecriog  both, 
moiwinaats  tp  thp  ArijUwa,  although  prohaUy  erected  at  pevioda'. 
widely  dieaiiiij|ar»  -Their  ampiitvde  of  pco[>ortion9>  aodaoperior 
digi^ity  of  character^  suggeaVtbe  idea  of  their  being  iatended  aa 
metropolitaj)  places  of  a9eelDbiy»t  attboagh  the  nature  of  the  con- 
vjpcatio^  is  a;»kQ0WR,  and  lo8t»  probably  for  ever,  la  the  deep 
shades  which  have  failan  over  tbemope  intricate  and  corioiis  paria 
of.  tl)a  ciiatoma  and  mauuera  of  the  ancient  inliabitanta  of  tliia  is- 
land. 

RocKilfa  ST0t!rE9,  Akd  analogods  phenomena.— In  Corn- 
wall, Dievonshire,  Wales,  and  other  parte  of  Kouth  Britain* 
atmunding  in  chiggy  rocks,  and  in  the  various  rude  but  grand 
prodttctions  of  nature  incidental  to  a  culcareous  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  oceap^  there  are  found  many  surprising  works 
which  appear  to  hesitate  between  nature  and  art,  and  arc  proba* 
bly  indebted  to  both.  Whilst  investigating  such  districts,  par- 
tlnlar  care. is  necessary  to^  restrain^  Ihe  imagination,  that  creative 

,  ,         '  faculty 

*  ficavfifs  for  Wi)t9,  iredef  the  Articles  of  Avebory  «nd  Stonehcn«e. 

^  Allbiwgh'lliepopaUtiDn  of  Britain  is  described  as  being  divided  into 
nunnoiift  tribes,  of  petty  sfstdt,  one  form  of  religion  prerailed  amongst  all, 
aa.sa  estsMiilitnt';  and'  it  is  belteTed  tliat  the  ministers  of  that  religion 
wtteailMb^t  to  one  areb  priest  or  Druid.  The  priests  appear,  also,  to 
|kft«elW«n  Ike  legal  arbiferf  of  the  country.  It  seems  far  from  unlikely  that 
the  wbole  af  the  Britisb  nations  might  resort,  for  final  appeal,  buth  in  civil 
;tp4  refifiont  cases,  to  one  or  more  great  oaiversai  goarts. 
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fkeuUy  wiiieh  ^givei  ta  niry  noibing  a  lobal  habtfatton  and  it 
iiame;'^  for  natnre,  incnrobered,  as  it  wontd  appear,  witb  tfie^ 
tmnnltaary  vetliges  of  some  remote  eonvnitton,  often  assumea* 
AuiUstie  and  imposing  sbapes,  which  an  anient  mind>  intent  on' 
Ae  advancement  of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  may  readily  shape' 
into  the  delnsive  reliques  of  an  unknown  idolatry. 

.'Bnt,  although  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  smneanti*' 
qnaries  have  been  occasionally  seduced  into  misconceptions,  by* 
the  ardonr  with  which  they  indulged  in  a  chosen  pursttit^*  ft  is 
aliU  evident  that,  in  many  instances,  the  curious  eccentricitiea 
of  natnre  were  improved,  and  then  rendered  instruments  of  super- 
action,  by  the  ministers  of  a  long  forgotten  religion.  Ab  there- 
h  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  such  works  were' 
undertaken  either  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  they  may 
be  securely  attribnte<l  to  the  Britons ;  but  ss  the  nse  of  the  Toof 
must  have  been  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  performed' 
in  the  later  and  more  degenerate  days  of  Dmidism,  when  the 
strictness  of  the  law  was  lost  in  an  increase  of  meretricious  blan*  - 
disbment  and  stratagem. 

The  most  important  of  these  presumed  reliques  of  Dmidioal 
superstition  may  be  classed  under  the  following  appellationa: 

'  The  Logan,  or  Rocking  stone  ;f   by  which  term  is  to  be 

understood, 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Betnties  for  Cornwall,  p.  453, 
509,&e. 

•f  These  cnrioos  stones  are  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  Britain.'  Ex-' 
mmples  occur  in  lie  Beauties  for  Cumberland,  p.  180;  and  for  Cornwall, 
p.  497—8. 

In  Play  fair's  Illustrations  of  the  Huttontan  Theory,  p.  S95— 7,  are  pre* 
sented  some  in£;enious  remarks,  intended  to  shew  that  the  pbeoomenon  of  the 
Rocking  stone  is  often,  though  possibly  not  always,  merely  «he  cunous  re- 
sult of  a  natural  cause  }  and  that  many  of  theaa  pfesamed  J)riu4ioal  wotkt 
are,  in  lact,  "  nothing  else  than  stones,  which  hare  been  saijeGkNl  to  the 
nniversal  law  of  wasting  and  decay,  in  such  peculiar  cicc«ni8iaocas»«a  nearly 
to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  of  that  stable  kind,  which  when  aUgbilj  die* 
turbed,  re-establishes  itself." 

Although « 
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«idef8looda»loiie»  genieraily  of  immense  buHc  and  weight  pkctd 
on  so  nniall  a  centra,  and  in  so  exact  an  equilibrian^  tbat  it 
neves  |o  a  eert^n  degree  with  the  application  of  a  very  amali 
power,  as  the  touch  of  the  band  ;  but  which  could  not  be  throws 
down  by  any  common  force.  Although  these  may,  in  some  in^ 
stances,  have  required  little  assistance  fiom  art,  it  appears  thai 
mncli  labour  has  been  frequently  bestowed  to  render  narrow  the 
basis  on  which  the  Logan  depends,  and  thereby  to  produce  Um 
efiect* 

The  Rock-idol  is  the  name  bestowed  by  Dr.  Borlase  on  seve» 
ral  craggs  of  rock,  which  exhibit  such  peculiar  features  of  gran- 
deur  and  singularity,  as  to  have  been  probably  selected  for  super* 
stitious  uses  by  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Annng  the 
most  curious  of  these  maybe  noticed,  the  Cheete-Wringf  which 
is  a  natnral  combination  of  eight  rude  stones,  rising  one  above 
another  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  having  a  very  slea<« 
der  bearing  between  tlie  third  and  fourth  stones.  On  the  top 
were  two  boUowi,  or  basins,  one  of  which  remains.  Au  en^ 
graving  of  this  curious  pile  is  presented  in  the  Beauties  for  Com* 
wall. 

Dr.  Borlase    supposes  artificial  Rock-hari»i,f  and   various 

marks 

*  Although  mtny  rocking*$tonet  'mty,  perhaps,  be  entiicly  ihe  works  of 
iiature,there  is  little  room  for  doubtiag  bat  that  art  was  employed  io  completing 
the  effect  of  others.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  are  several  instances  m 
which  the  tool  has  e? idently  been  employed  on  large  masses  of  rock,  aa  if  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  Logan,  although  the  work  is  left  incomplete. 

f  By  the  term  lUck-baiin  is  understood  the  hollow  indentations  often 
lb«nd  on  the  tops  of  rocks  in  Comwull,  and  sometimes  in  other  districts ;  and 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  bj  the  Draids.  lu  the  Beauties  (o$/ 
Cornwall,  the  editor  of  that  portion  of  the  work,  noticing  the  excavations  de* 
nominated  Hock-Basins,  at  Curn-ffrek  UHl,  observes  that  the^  "exist  in  such 
numbers,  in  all  iituaiions,  as  utterly  to  exclude  the  band  of  man  from  tha 
great  mass;  and,  therefore,  to  make  some  natural,  though  unLnowu,  process 
amst  probable  in  all/*  Vide,  Beauties  for  Cornwall,  p.  509.  But,  in  the 
Beauties  for  Iterbythire,  p.  500,  a  rock-basin  is  noticed,  **  whlcL  cvideatlj 
appears  to  have  been  cat  with  a  tool.** 
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taRfkfl  of  nparititiotii  iahmr,  «o  be  liuMtemU^^  eHiMiiy  ttlM 
oamam  knolls  of  rock ;  biil  it  k  possible,  that  the  ittdrnitttioM 
takes  §0T  artifieiaL  traces  of  a  mysteriovs  node  of  neligMui  ^ON 
Mp,  are  often  merely  the  works  of  nature.  That  th«  tlfeiUes  of 
the  Drnids  might  be  xrorship pe<i  uoder  the  semblamie  of  tMcn 
(th#  emblems  of  firmiieft8>  duiiibtlity^  and  proteetioti}  is^  h6tr* 
ever*  quite  probable ;  as  a  similar  sup^r^ttion  can  be  ihtcod 
amongst  many  oatioiis^  and  as  t  referent  for  <he"8U]ipdsed 
sanctity  of  certain  rocks  and  stones  has  been  evinced^  in  a  faint 
degree,  by  the  Irish  and  Welsh  iti  a^^es  not  ?ery  remote.* 

Th^sameantiqaariau  writer  describes  another  species  ofsta- 
pendons  stone  work,  which  he  is  disposed  to  consider  as  rock- 
deitiea  of  the  Britons.  These  are  termed,  in  Cornwall;  Toll' 
men,  from  the  Cornish  words  Toll,  a  hole,  and  Maen,  a  stone. 
They  consist  of  ''a  large  orbicular  stone,  supported  by  two 
stones,  between  which  there  is  a  passage/'f  The  incumbent 
mass  is  of  a  prodigious  8ize»  and  was  probably  placed  on  the 
subjacent  rocks  by  some  great  natural  cotavulsion,  though  the 
passage  beneath  may,  perhaps,  have  be^n  assisted  by  art,  and^ 
the  whole  adopted  for  some  use  of  priestcraft. 
.  I  pass  the  more  quickly  over  these  supposed  vestiges  of  a 
rude  superstition,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any 
resemblance  of  precision,  their  destined  use  or  appropriatiou.  Not 
that  the  conjectures  of  ingenuity  are  wanting;  hut,  in  this  in- 
stance, they  impart  little  interest  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
are  employed.  The  Rocking-stoues  may  have  been  used  in  divi- 
nation,, or  in  imposing  on  the  multitude,  by  an  indication  of  divino 
assent  or  repulsion ;  and  Rock-basins  tnajf  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  preservation  of  lostral  water;  or  to  the  reception  of 
the  blood  of  victims;  or  to  the  retention  of  libations.    But  all 

these 


*  Ftif  nore  e&tended  remarks  on  this  subject^  see  Borlsse's  Aotiq,  of  Corn- , 
wall,  p'  170. 

f  Bttrlii9C*«  Anuquiti«s  of  Cornwall.^-3ee  adeteription  of  a  celebrated  siul 
^ty  curtottt  ToiliBcn,  iu  the  Bcautiei  furCoruwall^  p.  i^Sr-i* 


tbeie  Teitigw  are  as  opea  to  the  nuBatUfibctory  chimera  of 
hxkey,  aa  the  hoar  which  frost  spreads  o?er  vegetation,  or  the^ 
l^unic-alps  of  an  autuoDal  sky;  since  we  are  oeoessarily  infolved 
in  the  gloom  of  entire  ignorance,  respecting  the  particular  formf 
and  ritnab  of  an  unlettered  superstition,  of  so  very  remote  aa 
•zistence. 

Cromlechs.*— The  Cromlech  is  a  rode  monument,  consist^ 
ing  of  several  huge  upright  stones,  wtiich  act  as  sopporters  to  a 
alone  placed  nearly  horiaontally.  The  number  of  upright  stones 
is  very  frequently  three;  hut  by  no  means  determinately  so ;  and 
is  often  not  less  than  six.  In  a  few  instances  the  supporters  are 
still  more  nnroerous;  Tlie  stone  forming  the  top,  or  covering. 
Is  generally  of  a  swelling  form ;  approaching  to  convexity,  and  is 
almost  invariably  placed  in  a  position  more  or  less  shelving.. 
Cromlechs  are  usually  found  on  spots  which  are  elevated  by 
nature;  and  are  sometimes  raised  onCaruedds,  or  hillocks  of  an 
artificial  construction.  Two  are  occasionally  united,  or  nearly 
so;  and  several  may  be  often  seeu  in  the  close  vicinity  of  each 
other,  and  near  sepulchral  barrows  or  camedds.  They,  likewise 
occur  in  the  midst,  or  on  the  edge,  of  circles  of  stones  arranged 
by  the  hand  of  art.  That  these  are  chiefly,  if  not  uniformly, 
monuments  of  the  early  Britons  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed ;t 
and  that  they  were  connected  with  the  rituals  of  the  Druidical  reli- 
gion  would  appear  to  be  probable,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
Ibey  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vestiges  which  can  be  ration- 
ally attributed  only  to  the  Druids. 

Considerable 

*  Man;  of  these  cnrioas  moBiimenU  are  noticed  iu  different  volamet  of 
the  Beauties,  and  particularly  in  those  for  Cornwall,  Dc? ooshire,  and  Wales. 
A  Cromlech  iu  Cornwall  forms  the  Vignette  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Beauties  ;  and  one  in  Devonshire  to  the  fourth  volume. 

f  Mr.  Oough  has  advanced  many  argunents  in  support  of  a  notion  that 
the  Ciomleehs  of  Britain  were  of  Danish  wofkmaoship ;  hot  it  iatrolj  re- 
BMtfked  in  the  Beauties  for  Cornwall,  p.  389  (note)  that  many  of  these  monu« 
^entj  exist  in  the  most  hidden  recessei  of  the  Welsh  monotains ;  districts 
which  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 
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CoiuiiderftbU  difiereiice  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  as  to  tbe  par« 
poae  for  which  Cromlechs  were  designed.  Dr.  Boriase,  and 
several  other  writers  of  much  repatation,  believe  them  to  have 
teeti  intended  as  septilclires;  and  the  former  observeii  "that  the 
mipporters,  as  well  as  covering  stone»  are  no  more  than  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  common  universal  sense  of  mankind;  which*  was, 
first,  on  every  side  to  fence  and  surronnd  the  dead  body  from  the 
-violences  of  weatlier,  and  from  the  rage  of  enemies ;  aad,  in  the 
next  place,  by  the  grandeur  of  its  construction  to  do  honour  to  the 
nemoty  of  the  dead.  Our  altar-tombs,  at  this  day,  are  but  a  more 
diminutive  and  regular  Cromleh/'*  When  found  at  the  centre, 
or  on  the  border  of,  a  sacred  circus,  the  same  writer  supposes 
the  Cromlech  to  have  *'  formed  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  chief 
priests,  or  droids,  who  presided  in  that  district;  or  of  some  ' 
prince,  a  fiivourite  of  that  order." 

While  Dr.  Borlase  is  decided  in  believing  these  monuments  to 
be  sepulchral,  he  admits  it  as  likely  that  they  afterwards  be- 
came the  scenes  of  the  "  Parentalia,  or  where  diviue  honours 
were  paid,  and  sacrifices  performed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead;'' 
but  he  contends  that  those  rites  must  have  been  celebrated  at  some 
dbtance  from  the  Cromlech,  as  that  monument,  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  size,  and  the  inclined  position  of  its  upper  stone, 
could  not  have  been  conveniently  used  for  sacrificial  tires. 

Mr.  King  and  Hr.  Rowlands  agree  in  suppoiiiug  that  Crom- 
lechs, although,  perhaps,  often  connected  with  tlie  commeropra- 
tion  of  the  distinguished  dead,  were  not  themselves  intended  fur 
sepulchres;  but  rather,  in  such  instances,  for  altars  of  oblation. 
In  regard  to  the  larger  Cromlechs,  of  which  several  specimens 
are  noticed  in  the  "  Beauties,*'  Mr.  King  suggests  a  conjectural 
tppropriation,  which,  if  not  convincing,  is  assuredly  ingenious. 
From  the  conspicuous  site  on  which  they  are  usually  placed,  and 
from  the  readiness  with  which  the  flow  of  bK»od  might  be  traced 
00  a  slab  of  stone,  large  and  sloping  as  is  the  covering  stone  of 

thes6 

^  Aatiq  at  Curnvvull,  p.  9^^. 
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HiMe  Cromlecha^  he  supposes  that  they  were  the  altars  on  which 
hummn  victims  were  sacrificed^  in  dreadful  attempts  at  divina- 
tion. 

However  chimerical  such  an  appropriation  of  the  larger  Crom- 
lechs may  be  deemed  by  some  readers,  therd  appear  fair  grounds 
for  supposing  that  this  species  of  monument,  in  general,  was  in- 
tended  for  sacrificial,  ratber  than  ibr  sepulchral  purposes ;  and 
that  the  Cromlech  was  strictly  an  altar.*  From  the  nature  of 
its  ooBstruction,  unless  very  great  constituent  portions  have  lieen 
removed  from  every  known  Cromlech  throughout  the  kingdom, 
it  could  not  affi>rd,  within  \U  chest-like  interior,  protection  for 
the  deceased  human  body,  cither  from  the  insults  of  an  enemy  or 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  cavity  formed  by  the  up- 
right and  incumbent  stones  is,  likewise,  often  dissimilar  in  shape  ; 
and,  in  the  instance  of  the  Cromlech  termed  Kitt's  Cotty  House, 
in  Kent,  is  divided,  by  the  position  of  the  middle-upright,  into 
the  resemblance  of  two  cells,  but  neither  of  them  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  body  of  a  man  at  full  length.  On  the  other 
hand,>  the  interior  of  a  well  known  Cromlech  nearD^firin  House, 
in  Glamorganshire,  is  not  less  Uian  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and 
thirteen  feet  in  width. f  While  the  interior  is  thus  unsuited  to 
the  purpose  of  secure  sepulture,  I  must  think  that  the  incumbent 
slab  almost  declares  its  object,  and  is  precisely  adapted  to  the 
aolemnization  of  animal  sacrifice. 

But  that  Cromlechs  were  frequently,  though  perhaps  not  uni- 
formly, connected  with  commemorations  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
appears  highly  probable,  from  their  so  frequently  occurring  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Barrows,  or  Cairns,  evidently 

G  funereal  -, 

•  On  a  sabject  entirely  open  to  the  exercise  of  conjecture,  the  Temarks  of 
Tradition  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice. — A  Cromlech  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
circle  of  stones,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  (Scotland)  is  asserted,  by  the  thinly 
spread  and  stationary  inhabitants  of  that  lonely  district,  to  faa^e  been  the 
place  '^  on  which  the  ancientxinhabitants  barnt  their  sacrifices  in  the  time  ut 
tba  heathens/''   See  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles,  p.  2t(k 

*  Bvaalits  for  South  Wales,  p.  66t. 


funereal;  or  id  mmi  inatanoes  f^rtaAng,  indeed,  Um  epeX'dleieH' 
tumuli ;  end  the  slantiitg  pomttoa  in  whioh  tlie  oovering  stoiie^. 
with  very  few  exceptions^  is  systematically  placed,  would  appear, 
to  be  well  calculated  for  tbe  slaughter  of  animals  mhtme  etraUA- 
ing  blood  waa  saorifioed  to  the  shade  of  the  deceased  ebieftaiD, 
priest,  or  warrtor.  Beneath,  or  in  the  elese  neighboaiimoii  ef» 
some  few  Cromlechs,  bones  have  been  discovered ;  bnt»this  de^ 
not  appear  to  indicate  decidedly  that  even  such  Orosilecba  ym^^ 
raised  as  funeral  moiraroenls;  since  we  may  readily  believe  U* 
likely  that  pious  hands  would  place  the  remains  of  the  pvieat»- 
or  of  the  earnest  devotee,  near  the  altar  of  his  iaith  and  religiousi 
ritnals. 

Upriqbt  Stones,  single  or  numerous,  but  not  cir* 
cfULAR. — lu  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales  are  found,  in  an 
erect  position,  very  massy  and  high  stones,  either  singly  or  two 
or  three  together;  and,  from  their  unhewn  rudeness  and  solid  cha« 
racter,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  tradition  concerning  them, 
many  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  The  custom  of  commemorating  events  of  distinguished 
importance  by  similar  natural  pillars,  is  ascertained  to  have  ex* 
isted  in  the  very  first  ages  of  society  ;  and  is  so  simple  and  oh* 
vious  a  mode  of  celebration,  that  we  may  readily  believe  it  Xm 
have  been  practised  by  the  same  early  Britons  who  raised  the 
Carnedd  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  worshipped  the  deity 
in  the  midst  of  a  stony  circle. 

An  instance  of  the  single  stone,  probably  of  British  erection, 
and  as  likely  to  be  commemorative  of  some  important  occurrence, 
may  be  noticed  at  Radston,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
This  pillar  is  not  less  than  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  thickness.  Three 
stones,  probably  erected  by  the  Britons  on  a  simiUr  occa&ion,  occur 
at  Trelech,  in  Monmouthshire,^  and  may  be  adduced  as  aspeeiaiea 

of 

*  These  stones  are  noticed  in  the  Beauties  (or  Moum<»ulhshire,  p.  156-^7. 
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of^tlrf»^n&bMimeDt  cohsisting  of  seVeral  pilUfsJ  These  are  of  un- 
e^! height,  the' tdllest  bbiiig  15  f^et above  the'  ground;  and 
thfey  stand  too  nearly  in  a  right  line  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
cirete  used  for  religious  purposes. 

Biit^  although  not  constitoting  portions  of  a  temple,  there  is 
retton  for  believing  that  large  ertet  stones,  placed  artificially  in 
the  groottd;  may  have  been  regarded  with  religious  reverence  by' 
Um  ancient  Britons,  and  may,  indeed,  have  been  worshipped  by 
th^m,  as  representatives  of  their  fanciful  gods.  A  similar  species 
of  fdoHitry'  is  knowh  to  have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
mankind^*  and  a  superstitious  regard  for  these  rude  monumenta 
(the '  probable  relique  of  idolatrous  veneration)  is  ascertained  to 
have  existed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  even  in  the 
seventh  century .f 

It  is,  likewise,  probable  that  single  stones  were  often  erected 
as'  metnorials  of  civil  contracts;  but  the  investigator  may  be  some- 
timss  misled  if  he  hastily  attribute  such  ereclioos  to  a  solemn 
purpose,  whether  religious  or  civil,  as  many  of  the  ponderous 
stones  often  seen  on  heaths,  in  fields,  or  by  the  road  side,  were, 
P^iBsihly,  placed  as  mere  boundary  marks;  and,  perhaps,  ia 
ages  long  subsequent  to  those  now  under  discussion. 

Bareows  ;  Cairns  ;  and  Funeral  Reliques  of  tBe  An« 
ciSNT  Britons. — The  funeral  monuments  of  the  earliest  ages 
of  society,  are  calculated,  by  their  simplicity  of  construction,  to 
survive  the  sculptured  stone,  and  engraved  brass,  of  periods  more 

G  2  refined. 

The  editor  of  that  part  of  the  Beauties  describes  the  three  stones  at  btiog  pro- 
bably "  set  up  as  sepulchral  memorials,  or  to  designate  a  place  of  Droidtcal 
worship." 

*  See  Aatiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  16t;  and  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  5f. 

*  Borlate's  Antiquities,  &e.  p.  16f^l6S.  It  is  believed  that  the  early 
Cbrtitian  missionaries  often  compounded  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Pagan 
Britons.  Unable  to  dismiade  them  from  viewing  these  shapelesi,  ponderous, 
•toaet  as  objects  demanding  reverence,  the  Christian  ministers  embellished 
the  rode  emblems  of  divinity  with  the  figure  of  the  crggt,  and  thus  piouslj 
diver(«d  the  adoration  of  the  heathen  into  a  more  sacred  channel. 
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refilutd.  These  we  koow  lo  have  consisted,  amongst  many  nt' 
tioDs,  of  heaps  of  stones,  or  earth,  raised  over  the  body  of 
the  deceased ;  and  such  we  find,  from  nneqoivocal  testimony,  to 
have  been  the  practice  with  the  ancient  Britons. 

On  many  of  the  downs,  the  moors,  and  other  waste  lands  of 
Britain,  hitherto  deemed  repulsive  to  the  labours  of  the  agricul* 
toralist,  are  still  existing  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which  sometimes 
meet  the  eye  in  melancholy  solitude,  but  which,  in  other  districts, 
are  piled  around  in  an  emphatical  profusion,  and  impart  to  tho 
surface  a  wavy  roughness,  fraught  with  the  truly  impressive  story 
of  days  long  past,  and  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  record.-— 
Beneath  these  rude  heaps  lie  buried  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
island ! 

The  tumuli,  or  barrows,  found  in  England  and  Wales*  vary 
much  in  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  in  situation.  The  greatest 
variety  is,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stone* 
henge;  and  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  f  describes  the  peculiarities  of 
the  most  prominent,  and  divides  them  into  classes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

The  Lmg  Barrows  "  differ  considerably  in  their  structure  aa 
well  as  dimensions ;  some  of  them  resemble  an  egg,  cut  in  two 
lengthways,  and  the  convex  side  placed  uppermost;  some  are 
almost  of  a  triaognlar  form;  whilst  others  are  thrown  op  in  a 
long  ridge,  of  a  nearly  equal  breadth  at  each  end;  but  we  find, 
more  generally,  one  end  of  these  barrows  broader  than  the  other, 
and  that  broad  end  pointing  towards  the  east :  we  also  more  fre- 
quently find  them  placed  on  elevated  situations,  and  standing 
singly ;  though  in  some  groups  is  seen  one  long  barrow  intro- 
duced 

*  These  tuiuali  arc  noticed  ia  maoj  parti  of  the  Beautiei .  Some  of  the 
moa  curioua  occur  iii  the  ▼ulutoes  for  .Cornwall;  Derbyshire  ;  DoEwtihiBe  ; 
Uampsliire;  Lincolnihire ;  Kent;  and  Wiltshire.  Cairns,  or  Cameddi,  are 
frequently  described  in  the  Beauties  for  Northumberland,  and  for  Wales. 

f  Hist,  of  Ancient  Wilu.  Part  I.  Introduction.  In  tlie  same  place  ar» 
presented  engravings  of  the  most  curious  Tarieties  of  funeral  tamuli,  tziftiiig 
in  tlie  above  neighbourhood. 
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duced  amongst  the  othei-s."  The  contents  of  this  description  of 
harrow^  attest  it  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity  amongst  those  re- 
maining in  Britain. 

The  Tnmulus  which  appears  to  be  most  frequently  found  is 
termed^  by  Sir  R.  Hoare,  the  Bowl  Barrow,  from  its  obtuse 
rotundity  of  form;  and  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  slight 
ditch. 

The  Bell  Barrow,  "  from  its  elegance  of  form  seems  to  have 
teen  a  refinement  on  the  Bowl  barrow/'  It  abounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge. 

The  Druid  Barrow  (so  named  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  divided 
into  two  classes  by  Sir  R.  Hoare)  was  supposed,  by  the  former 
writer,  to  have  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  religion  amongst  the 
early  British  ;  but  Sir  Richard  has  "  strong  reason  for  supposing 
that  these  tumuli  were  appropriated  to  the  female  tribes.  The 
outward  vallum,  with  the  ditch  within,  is  most  beautifully  mould- 
ed :  in  the  area  we  sometimes  see  one,  two,  or  three  mounds* 
which,  in  most  instances,  have  been  found  to  contain  diminutive 
articles,  such  as  small  cups,''  &c. 

The  Pond  Barrow  presents  a  curious  and  inexplicable  variety* 
It  differs  entirely  from  the  others,  and  resembles  an  excavation 
made  for  a  pond,  being  circular  and  surrounded  by  a  vallum,  bnt 
having  no  protuberance  within  the  area,  which  is  perfectly  level. 
Several  of  this  species  of  barrow  have  been  dug  into,  but  neither 
sepulchral  remains,  nor  any  other  indication  of  the  pnrpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  Twin  Barrow  is  by  no  means  of  common  occurrepce,  and 
contains,  as  is  denoted  by  its  name,  two  tumuli  inclosed  within 
the  same  circle.  We  may  suppose  that  two  persons  closely 
united  by  inclination,  or  by  ties  of  blood,  were  here  interred. 

The  small  Conic  Barrow  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  it  is  observed  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  elaborate  work,  intituled 
Kenia  Britannica,  "  that  these  tumuli  are  generally  found  on  bar- 
ren ground,  as  commons  and  moor&.  When  discovered  on  culti- 
vated land,  their  cones,  or  congeries,  have  been  levelled  by  til- 

G  3  Isge; 
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lage;  and  it  is  only  by  a  casas^l.^discoTery  with  fhe  plo.vgh,  tliat 
the  contents  of  such  interments  have  been  foupd/'*  These  bar- 
rows seldom  exceed  33  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  raised  of  earth. 
They  are  i^enerally  snrroonded  with  a  narrow  trench.  The  cist 
in  which  the  body  was  deposited  is  of  an  unequal  depths  d0- 
pending,  probably,  on  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  and  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  his  funeral. 

The  Broad  Barrow  resembles,  in  a  great  degree, .the  Bowl 
Barrow,  but  is  considerably  broader  and  flatter  at  the  top. 

Although  the  above  classitication  of  barrows,  and  description 
of  their  shape,  are  chiefly  founded  on  observations  made  in  one 
part  of  England,  it  appears  that  they  present  a  satisfactory  com- 
pendium of  those  most  usually  discovered  throughout  the  vrhole 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  material  is  generally  e^rth  alone ; 
earth  mixed  with  stones ;  or  stones  only,  heaped  together  nvi^h- 
out  any  other  art  than  that  necessary  to  impart  a  decided  charac- 
ter to  the  shape  of  the  tumulus.  Instances  of  this  latter  kind 
often  occur  in  Northumberland,  and  in  Wales.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  remind  the  reader  that  tumuli,  thus  composed  oflqo^e 
atones,  are  termed  Cairns,  or  Camedds,  in  contradistinction  from 
such  earthy  mounds  as  are  denominated  Barrows. 

In  point  of  size,  these  funeral  heaps  are  as  various  as  in  shape. 
The  largest,  which  often  stand  alone  in  solitary  grandeur,  but 
are  sometimes  seen  towering  in  rude  majesty  over  a  far-spread 
group,  are  of  stately  proportions,  and  must  have  been  raised  at  a 
▼ery  great  cost  of  labour.  Of  this  class  the  prodigious  elevation 
termed  Silhury  Hill  may  be  adduced  as  a  specimen,  which  is  of 
the  following  dimensions:  560  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base; 
170  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and  105  feet  in  diameter, 
at  the  top.f  The  smallest  are  not  more  than  13  feet  in  diame- 
ter. J 

In 

*  Nenia.Britanaica,  p.  1 — f. 
4>  Beauties  for  Wilts,  p.  7 Id.  and  MunimenU  Antiqoa,  Vol.  I.  article  Sil- 
burj  Hill. 

X  Ncnia  Britannica,  p.  1. 
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'  III  regard  4o  the  aaition  by  vhich  the  great  majority  off  these 
iMiiili  were  iotmed,  k  is  obnenred  by  Mr.  King,  that  "  there  is 
very  giesft  <naaon  :to  faelieye  that  almost  all  the  Barrows  and 
Caima  jve  have  Jn  this  island  ana  Britiah>;  and  that  even  thoae 
whieh  jwece  heaped  ap  ia  IRemaD  times,  and  where  EooMm  la* 
signia  have  been  fonnd,  were  the  sepaltares  not  of  Romans,  bat 
oiBritiahi)ffiaen,jQr  ehiefiUioaJn  Roman  service/'* 

Ainae4he  fperiod  at  mhifA  fthisopiaioa  waa  delivered,  varioos 
CdmIi  data  have  ^ocoaived,  from  the  carefiil  indoatry  withwhioh 
aameroaa  liarrowa  have  been  opened  in  amrenddiatuoU,  but  par* 
iioolarLy  in  Wiltshire ;  and  ihe  rasoU  of  eaoh  ioveatigaftioa  tends 
Iswaida  its  eatabliahment  for  oomclness.  It  mnat.  however,  be 
aemaiked  that  in  .aiaay  instaocaa  a  sabaeqaeat  deposit  oecurs, 
whiah  prodaaea  vaatigia  oi  mnch  later  time^  and  is  sometimes 
mialaken^fordhe  .original  intennaat  It  is  also  evident,  as  is  ob« 
served  by  Mr.  Whitaker,t  that  the  custom  of  raising  barrows 
•over  tbe  deaeaaad,  aarvivedthe  introdnolion  of  Christianity ,  That 
it  eonAiaaed  among  many  of  the  firitoas  after  the  departare  ef 
the  Boaaas  is  jdao  uaqnestionable;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely jeltiM|niahed  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  at 
whieb  tiflse  Clathbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtaiaed  leave 
to  make  eemeteries  within  cities.!  The  small  earthy  mound 
atill  heaped  over  the  cemaina  of  those  who  had  trodden  a  hum- 
ble path  in  life,  is  evidently  a  diminutive  representative  of  the 
ancient  bamw. 

The  burial  plaees  of  ^be  earligtt  Britons  ferm  the  leading  aab- 
jeet  of  the  present  enquiry.  That  these  have  been  discovered  in 
Bumy  parts  of  the  island  is  evinced  by  the  rude  character,  and 
peculiar  construction,  of  many  implements  found  in  the  vicinity 

G4  of 

•  Monimenta  Antiqai>  Vol.  I.  p.  f67. 

^  Historj  of  Manchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  140. 
i  Some  remarks  conceroing  the  period  at  which  cemeteries  were  probably 
first  annexed  to  places  of  Christian  worship,  aca  presented  in  the  section 
-which  treat!  of  Anglo-Saion  modes  of  burial. 
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of  the  booes,  or  ashes.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  barrows  in  Wiltshire  are  raised  over  the  remaiis 
of  the  early  Celtic  inbftbitants  of  the  island;  but  no  industry  of 
research  has  enabled  any  enqnirer  to  ascribe  distinct  ranges  of 
tumuli^  in  any  connty,  to  a  particnlar  tribe,  or  to  a  precise  hia- 
*  toriiml  era. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  that  ''the  mode  of  interment 
among  the  primitive  Britons,  and  the  primitive  Gaols,  was  either 
by  consigning  the  remains  entire  and  undefaced  to  the  ground, 
or  by  previously  reducing  them  into  ashes.  The  former  ts  un- 
doubtedly the  most  natural  and  obvious,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  the  original  form  of  sepulture  in  the  world.  The  l«t« 
ter  is  evidently  a  refinement  upon  the  other,  introduced  at  firsts 
in  all  probability,  to  prevent  any  accidental  indignities,  or  to 
preclude  any  deliberate  outrages  upoii  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  dead.*'* 

It  is  satisfactorily  proved,  by  investigations  of  tumuli  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  island,  that  the  above  statement  is  correct,  in 
regard  to  the  customs  prevailing  among  the  Britons ;  and,  on  this 
subject,  the  purpose  of  information  wi)i  be  best  answered  by  an 
abridged  extract  of  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare's  History  of  ancient  Will- 
shire :  "  From  the  researches  made  in  our  British  tumuli  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  ceremonies  of  burying  the 
body  entire,  and  of  reducing  it  to  ashes  by  fire,  prevailed  at  the 
same  time.  In  each  of  these  ceremonies  we  distinguish  a  variety 
in  the  particular  mode  adopted.  In  the  first  we  have  frequently 
found  the  body  deposited  within  a  cist,  with  the  legs  and  knees 
drawn  up,  and  the  head  placed  towards  the  north.  This  I  eon» 
(seive  to  be  the  most  ancient  form  of  burial. 

"  The  second  mode  of  burying  the  body  entire,  is  proved  to  be 
of  a  much  later  period,  by  the  articles  deposited  with  the  human 
^remains.    In  this  case  we  find  the  bodies  es^ tended  dXfuU  lengthy 

the 

•  History  of  Mancheitcr,  Vol.  II.  p.  139, 
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the  \»adA  placed  at  random,  in  a  variety  of  direetiona,  and  in- 
straments  of  iron  aecompanyiug  them. 

^  Two  modes  of  cremation  seem  also  to  have  been  adopted; 
atlicat  the  body  was  burnt^  the  ashes  and  bones  collected,  and 
deposited  on  Uie  floor  of  the  barrow,  or  in  a  cist  excavated  in  the 
native  chalk.  This,  being  the  most  simple,  was,  probably,  the 
flAOst  primitive  eastern  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
funeral  urn  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  secured,  was  the 
refinement  of  a  later  age.  The  bones  when  burnt  were  collected 
and  placed  within  the  urn,  which  was  deposited,  with  its  mouth 
downwardt,  in  a  cist  cut  in  the  chalk.  Sometimes  we  have 
found  them  with  their  mouth  upwards  ;  but  these  instances  are 
not  very  common :  we  have  also  frequently  found  remains  of  the 
linen  cloth«  which  enveloped  the  bones^  and  a  little  brass  pin 
which  secured  them. 

"  Of  these  different  modes  of  interment  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  one  of  burying  the  body  entire,  with  the  legs  gathered  up, 
was  the  most  ancient ;  that  the  custom  of  cremation  succeeded, 
and  prevailed  with  the  former ;  and  tjiat  the  mode  of  burying 
the  body  entire,  and  extended  at  full  length,  was  of  the  latest 
adoption.*'* 

The  barrows  of  England  and  Wales  exhibit,  at  the  interior,  i^ 
considerable  dissimilarity  of  construction,  as  will  be  supposed 
likely  from  their  outward  variety  of  character,  from  the  different 
tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  and  firom  the  different  ages  in 
which  they  were  constructed,  even  when  decidedly  British,  and 
probably  anterior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  Some  barrows  of  large 
dimensions  are  described  as  possessing  a  gallery,  or  passage, 
formed  of  large  stones,  which  leads  to  a  Kistvaen,  or  to  several 
Kistvaens,  or  small  roofed  places  of  sepulture.  As  a  specimen 
of  this  description  of  tumulus,  may  be  noticed  the  barrow  termed 
Fairy* $  Toote,  at  no  great  distance  from  Batii.f 

But 

•  Hittorj  of  Ancient  Wilts.     Intr^daction,  p.  $4. 
^  Vide  King's  Muniments  Antiqaa,  Vol.  I.  p.  i93*-t9^;  and  GtBt*t. 
Msg.Vol.UX.p.d92, 
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Bot  the  interior  of  the  greater  namber  is  amnged  with  Bore 
simplicity.  In  some  few  instances  the  earthy  or  material  of  whieh 
the  inmulns  is  formed,  is  found  in  a  mass,  incombent  on  the  fnno- 
nd  deposit;  but  more  frequently  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
were  placed  in  a  Eittvaen,  or  chest,  composed  of  seyeral  largo 
slabs  of  stone,  set  upright,  and  protected  at  the  top  by  a  larger 
slab  placed  horizontally ;  or  merely  iu  a  Cisi,  by  which  tem 
nay  be  nnderstood  an  excavation  cat  in  the  soil,  or  chalk,  on 
which  the  tumnlos  is  raised.  Subsequent  interments  are  fto* 
quently  discovered,  and  often  bear  evident  marks  of  having  taken 
place  at  a  period  not  very  distant  from  the  first  deposit.  Thus, 
many  tumuli  acted,  probably,  as  family  places  of  burial. 

The  skeleton  of  the  ancient  Briton,  or  bis  inurned  ashes,  are 
spraetimes  found  withoat  any  article  of  accompaniment :  but  there 
usually  are  discovered  numerous  memorials  of  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  superstitious  fancies,  which  prevailed  among  those 
who  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Mr.  Whitaker  observes,  **  that  a  just,  but  wildly  devious,  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  induced  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
to  bury  many  particulars  with  the  body,  which  the  deceased  re- 
garded in  his  life;"*  and  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  evinced  by 
•the  disclosure  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the  latter  people.  We 
here  find  the  military  arms  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  half  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile;  the  horn  of  the  stag,  or 
the  tusk  of  the  boar,  emblems  of  his  success  in  the  chace;  the 
bones  of  his  horse,  his  dog,  and  those  of  other  animals  fiivoured 
by  him  in  his  life,  ordeemed  worthy  sacrifices  to  his  shade. 

The  Vms  discovered  in  the  contiguity  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Britons  appear,  from  their  rudeness  of  form,  to  have 
been  made  before  the  use  of  the  turner's  lathe  was  known,  and 
•re  divided  by  Sir  R.  €.  Hoace  into  three  classes  :t — The  Large 
UrH,  in  which  tlie  bones  of  the  deceased  when  burned  were  de- 
posited. 

*  History  of  Manchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  141— t. 
^  IntroduclioD  to  History  of  Ancicat  Wilts,  p.  S5. 
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posited.  A  secondMn^,  diffectnt  from  the  above^  bpth  in  ahap« 
nnd  design,  which  are  inqst  frequently  found  yt\M\  .skeletoi^s. 
and  placed  ^t  the  head  or  feet.  It.ia  observed  by  dir  Ricb^rd 
Hoare,  fhat  "a  very  apcient  cnstom  prevailed,  and  ev^ii  jRlill  is 
practisefl  amongst  savage  nations,  pf  depositing  articles  of  i^i^ 
with  ,the  dead ;"  and,  ^  he  thinks  that  t))e  Britons  very  pip- 
bably  destined  these  vases  for  the  same  pnrpose,  he  denoiniaates 
them  Drinking  Cups.  "  They  are  always  neatly  ornamented 
with  varied  patterns,  and  hold  about  a  quart  in  measure.''  The 
third  species  of  vase  is  of  smaller  proportions,  and  is  often  fan* 
tastic  in  i^  .shape  aufl  pmf|menU.  These  latter  .vessels  are  fre- 
quently perforated  on  the  sides;  and  the  investigator  of  the  Wilt* 
shire  tnpauli  is  inclined  to  sup^pse  that  "they  ^'ece  QUed  with 
balsaips  ^d  precious  oiiitipents^  and  suspended  oy<;r  .the  funer|il 
pile.'' 

Amongst  the  ipost  curions  articles,  after  the  above  enupiei^- 
tipn,  may  be  noticed  lance-heads  and, daggers  of  brass;  stone 
celts,*  in  great  ali^ndance;. arrow-heads,  of  stone,  of  flint,  ami 
of  bone;  ,various  personal  ornaments^  of  pnre  gold,  of  coloured 
■tone,  and  of  hone;  beads  of  amber,  of  jet,  of  glaas,  and  hom; 
brass  pins ;  ^^d  the  adder-stone,  or  anguinum,  to  which  it  Is 
■^id  the  Druids  attached  a  great  superstitious  value. 

Besides 

*  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  the  article  which  antiqnariea  g«^ne- 
rally  attribute' to  the  Celtae,  and  therefore  term  a  C^^f  (for  want  of  a  more 
specific  appellation)  is  an  instrument  of  a  wedge-like  form,  nsufilly  of  stone, 
or  of  brass,  or  copper.  Although  antiifuaries  agree  as  to  the  name,  they 
differ  mach  concerning  the  pvrpose  for  which  these  instruments  were  proba- 
bly designed.  Some  suppose  them  .to  be  no  ether  than  a  species  of  chis<r1 ; 
others  think  that  they  were  used  as  sacrificial  implements,  or  as  axe-heads  for 
more  homely  purposes;  while  a  third  party  believes  them  to  have  formed  tbe 
blade  of  the  British  battle-axe.  There  are  engraWiigs  of  Celts  in  several  of 
our  county  histories ;  and  a  platti  representing  a  considerable  variety  of  spe- 
cimens, is  inserted  in  Gough*s  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  (Edit.  1806.) 
It  is  understood  thnt  Mr.  Britton  has  collected  materials  for  n  dissertation  on 
these  and  other  relics  of  British  antiquity,  and  proposes  to  publish  a  volume 
en  the  subject,  introductory  to  his  work  intituled  Architectural  Antiquities. 
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Besides  the  tumuli  thus  appropriated  to  the  inhuroatlon  of  in« 
dividuals,  or  of  distinct  families^  it  may  be  observed,  in  this 
place,  that  it  has  been  frequent,  in  most  ages,  for  a  heap  of 
earth  to  he  raised  orer  the  promiscuous  remains  of  the  less  emi* 
iient  among  those  whe  perish  on  the  field  of  battle.*  These 
Battle  Barrows  are  easily  distinguished  from  undoubted 
British  tumuli,  by  the  rast  number  of  bones  vhich  they  con* 
tain. 


BRITAIN  SUBJECT  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Britain  commences  at  the  date  of 
the  Roman  invasion  of  the  island.  Scenes  of  bloodshed^  truly 
lamentable  as  they  relate  to  the  struggles  between  brave  inde- 
pendent tribes,  and  a  foreign  enemy  stimulated  to  conquest  by 
ambition  alone,  nsher  to  notice  this  period  of  history ;  but  the 
achievements  of  the  sword  are  so  quickly  followed  by  the  pro* 
gress  of  those  arts  which  civilize  mankind  and  dignify  human  ex- 
istence, that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  the  penalties  accruing 
from  subjugation,  and  to  view,  in  the  success  of  the  invader, 
only  the  progressive  triumph  of  refinement  over  degrading  rude- 
ness. 

I  conduct  with  alacrity  the  reader  to  a  brief  examination  of 
this  Historical  Era;  and,  as  a  necessary  subject  of  preliminary 
discussion,  I  present  a  succinct  account  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  R,omans  in  this  country,  from  the  date  of  the  first 
invasion  under  Caesar,  to  the  period  at  which,  in  a  military  capa- 
city, they  finally  quitted  Britain. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  long  prosecuted  a  war  in  Gaul  for  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  empire,  directed  his  ambitious  views  to- 
wards 

*  Thiff  castom  has  descended  even  to  the  times  of  our  fatbers ;  three  frar- 
row$  were  raised  over  the  rensius  of  the  sUin  on  the  field  of  CoUodeo,  so 
lately  as  the  year  1746.  \ 
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.  wards  the  neighbouring  island  of  Britain,  even  whilst  his  eu'* 
lire  success  in  Gaul  was  uncertain.  He  elTected  his  first  landing; 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Halley,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  in  the  year  55  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  Without  obtaining  any  important  advantage,  he  quit- 
ted the  island  after  a  stay  of  little  more  than  three  weeks ;  hast- 
ened, aw  himself  insinuates,  by  an  apprehension  of  the  quick  ap- 
proach of  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  (A.  A.  C.  54.)  Caesar, 
who  had  b^n  making  great  preparations  in  Gaul  for  such  an 
undertaking  during  the  winter,  again  invaded  Britain,  and  with 
a  formidable  power.  His  army  consisted  of  five  legions  of  infan- 
try, and  two  thousand  cavalry;  and  was  transported  in  a  fleet  of 
more  than  eight  hnndred  ships.  The  Britons  had  before  inefiec- 
taally  struggled  to  prevent  his  landing ;  but  they  now  waited  his 
approach  on  some  rising  ground,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  and  their  knowledge  of  its  recesses.  They  had 
prepared  for  internal  defence  with  vigour  and  discretion,  having 
placed  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
prince,  Cassivellaunw,  or  CoisibelHnus, 

This  genera]  directed  the  efforts  of  the  Britons  with  admira- 
ble skill,  and  his  army  on  several  occasions  displayed  great 
Yalour;  but  a  want  of  lasting  unanimity  aaiongst  the  confede* 
rated  States,  rendered  unavailing  the  wisdom  of  the  chief  and 
the  courage  of  the  soldier.  The  capital  of  Cassivcllaunus  fell  a 
prey  to  the  enemy ;  and  this  brave  prince  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  suing  for  peace,  and  of  consenting  that  Britain  should  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  should  deliver  hostages,  as 
pledges  of  good  &ith.  ' 

Thus  ended  Cesar's  second  campaign  in  Britaiu,  during  which 
he  did  not  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  than 
Verolam,  the  capital  of  Cassivellaunus.  *  He  re-embarked  for 
Gaul  in  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth  of  September,  in  the  samo 
yearinwhish  be  entered  the  island;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 

made 
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m&ff^  no  gpreftter  a  progresB  ttfwtods  the  ctfoqnest  of  Britain,  tliaa 
coiMisted  in  bloodshed  and  ravage  amongst  a  few  of  lis  most  ex« 
ptfiAed  states,  as  be  raised  no  fort,  nor  left  any  military  force  to 
exact  that  obedience,  which  would  appear  to  be  inferred' from  the 
obligation  of  paying  tribute,  into  which  a  part  had  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  whole.* 

When  reliered  from  the  second  hostile  visit  of  Julius  Cxsar, 
Britain  remained  free  from  invasion  for  the  term  of  ninety  sevea 
years.  During  this  period  the  island  continued  nominally  tribu- 
tairy  to  Rome,  and  an  occasional  interchange  of  friendly  circum* 
atknces  appears  to  have  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Rut 
the  Romans,  in  their  pride  of  empire,  looked  with  repugnance 
on  an  intercourse  with  any  people  who  were  not  the  slaves  of 
their  authority.  They  often  threatened  hostility,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  subjugation;  and,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  Era  43, 
they  commenced  a  war,  destined  to  produce  events  highly  curious 
and  important  in  the  British  annals. 

In  this  year,  Aulu§  Plautius,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  Ud  from  Gaul  into  Britain  an  army  which  consisted  of 

four 

*  A  aew,  ftxic^  very  ingenioQS,  riew  of  the  political  arts  practised  by  Cssar, 
m  regard  to  bit  invasion  of  Britain,  is  presented  in  tbe  history  of  Hertford- 
ihire,  under  the  article  of  "  Early  Infaabitantk."  It  is  there  obaenred  that' 
C«sar,  '*  having  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Belgic  tribes  of  Gaol,  was  prO* 
bably  glad  of  so  favourable  ao  excuse  as  that  of  proiecting  the  Celtic  oationa' 
against  the  Belgse  of  Britain,  to  extend  his  dominions  over  a  new  worlds 
though  he  condescends,  hioiself,  to  give  a  better  reason,  i  is.  ttuit  of  punish* 
iog  the  Britons  (meanrog,  eTidently,  the  Belgic  Britons)  for  the  assifttance  thej 
bttd  sent  his  enemies  on  the  continent,  who,  were,  indeed;  their  relations  add 
countrymen.  And  this  explains,  at  the  same  time,  the  alliance  which  the 
Celts,  on  their  side»  were  so  ready  to  make  with  him  against  the  common 
enemy.*' 

In  another  page  of  the  same  work,  it  is  observed  that  "  the  object  of  the 
invasion  is  plainly  proved,  by  the  strong  circumstance  of  the  Celtic  natwis 
^hue  (the  Iceiii  Magni,  the  Segontiaci,  the  Ancalitcs,  the  Bibroci,  and  the 
CkssU)  who  inhabited  the  coontry  the  most  open  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
Beigm,  immediately  sending  embassadors  to  Cesar." 
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four  l^ons,  irith  tbeir  auRiliftries  Mid  cafa1iy«  VespasSan  (allMN 
warda  Eaiperor)  waa  appointed  aeoodd  in  command ;  and  in  thi« 
aiinatioB  gave  the  firat  proof  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  If  w€ 
may  credit  Saetonina,  fae  fought  thirty  battles^  in  all  of  whicU 
lie  was  victorionay  and  took  more' than  twenty  towns. 

The  Dritona,  divided  by  faction^  and,  perhapa,  not  sufficietitly* 
uynre  of  the  serious  intention  of  the  enemy,  failed  to  take  aoit- 
able  meaanreaftr  the  defence  of  their  coast  But  Caractaau  and 
Togodumnus,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  King  Cunobeline;  em^' 
bodied  their  respective  subjects,  and  opposed  the  Romans  ui 
several  battlea.  They  sustained  defeat,  and  Togodnmnos  waa 
iiain  ;  but  the  Britons  still  remained  in  arms,  and  offered  no  pro^ 
posaia  of  peace  or  submission. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  soon  after  arrived  inr  Britain,  and  tooli 
te  comnund  of  tlie  army.  He  stayed*  for  a  short  term  only,  but 
reeeived  the  aubmissions  of  several  princes,  and  appointed  ^ulaf 
Plautiui  governor  of  the  new  province.  Plautius  is  reported  to 
have  conducted  the  whole  of  the  war  with  mnch  success;  but  hia 
victories  appeat  to  have  produced  little  permanent  benefit  to  the 
design  of  the  invaders. 

Osiorius  Scapula  was  named  governor  of  the  Roman  pra- 
vince  in  Britain,  in  the  year  50.  When  he  arrived  at  hia  com- 
SMmd,  it  appeara  that  the  more  patriotio  of  the  Britons  were  00 
§u  from  a  state  of  terror  and  retreat,  that  they  were  eng^^d  ii^ 
eommittmg  acts  of  devastation  on  the  nations  which  had  formed 
alliances  with  the  Romans.  He  commenced  his  administration 
with  e^ ual  bravery  and  policy.  He  defeated  the  p^atory  Bri« 
tons  with  considerable  slaughter;  and,  as  a  mean  of  protecting 
the  province  from  future  incursions,  he  constructed  a  chain  of 
forta  along  the  northern  border  of  the  province,  which  appears  tor 
have  been  then  formed  by  the  rivers  Severn,  Upper  (or  Warwick- 
ahire)  Avon»*  and  Nen,  or  Nyne.    But  an  additional  measuiie  of 

precaution 

*  la  t)M  paiwigc  of  Tacitai.  which  formt  th«  autkiority  for  this  biatoridl  •»- 
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precaalion  adopted  by  OstoriuB,  that  of  ordering  the  inhabitants 
of  every  suspected  district  to  surrender  their  arms,  led  to  a  re« 
volt;  during  whicii  the  Iceui,  assisted  by  some  neighbouring  na* 
tiouSy  hazarded  a  battle,  and  were  overthrown.* 

The  government  of  Ostorios  was  of  short  duration,  but  prolific 
of  memorable  events.  The  Silures,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
renowned  Caractacus,  made  a  desperate  strugj^le  for  the  pre8er«< 
vation  of  their  liberty,  in  the  year  51.  At  this  time  was  fought 
that  celebrated  battle  in  which  Caractacus  was  utterly  defeated. 
He  retired  for  siielter  to  the  court  of  Cartismandua,  Queen  of 
the  Brigautes,  by  whom  he  was  betrayed  to  the  Conqueror. 
His  native  majesty  of  demeanoar,  when  afterwards  exposed  at 
Rome,  as  a  captive,  in  chains,  and  preceded  by  his  enslaved 
&mily,  has  often  employed  the  efforts  of  the  pen  and  pencil. 

Ostorius  Scapula  died  in  Britain,  in  the  year  52 ;  and  Clau- 
dius appointed  Aulus  Didius  as  his  successor  in  the  government 

of 

lertion,  the  riven  noticed  in  connection  with  the  line  of  forts  drawn  by  Oi- 
torius,  are  the  Atitoua  and  the  Severn.  Mr.  Whttaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester, 
Vol.  II.  p.  2o9  and  ffute)  advances  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  river 
now  termed  the  Upper  Avon  is  the  Antona  of  Tacitus. 

*  The  suggestions  towards  a  history  of  Roman  and  British  politics,  in  ths 
tarly  stages  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  island,  are  thus  continued  in  tbo 
erudite  work,  of  which  I  have  ventured  (p.  94  note,)  to  give  a  previous  short 
extract.  "  The  Celts,  whose  eyes  had  been  shut  to  the  interested  plans  o( 
their  Roman  allies,  had  assisted  Vespasian  actively  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Belgic  power  in  the  west;  but  began  to  be  alarmed  when  they  saw  Ostorius^ 
under  the  pretence  of  defending  them  against  any  farther  encroachment  of 
that  people,  erecting  po«ts  in  their  own  territories.  These,  at  the  commence- 
ment, they  regarded,  perhaps,  only  as  detached  works ;  but  they  were 
awakened  to  their  own  danger  when  they  saw,  by  the  continuation  of  the  line 
of  forts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neo  towards  the  banks  of  the  Severn,,  bow  com* 
pletely  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Iceni  would  be  divided  from  each  other, 
and  how,  by  the  intersection  ofSaitways,  the  By  knicUU  the  Fosse,  the  Wat- 
ling,  and  the  £rmin  Streets,  their  artfol  enemies  had  cut  off  all  connection 
between  the  natives  of  the  northern  and  those  of  the  southern  pan  of  the 
iaiand.  The  Iceni,  therefore,  flew  to  arms."  Hist,  of  Hertft>rdkhtre.  Art4* 
cle  "  Early  Iiifiabitants.'' 
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of  the  British  province.  The  Silares,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
they  bad  sostained,  continued  to  oppose  the  Romans  with  un* 
daouted  bravery ;  and  they  now  gained  for  a  leader  Venusius, 
who  had  married  the  inftimous  Cartismandaa.  This  woman  was 
alike  faithless  to  every  tmst.  Her  breach  of  fidelity  towards . 
ber  husband,  which  was  evinced  in  the  most  open  libanner,  led 
to  a  division  of  family  interest  and  a  civil  war.  The  Romans 
fomented  the  quarrel,  and  lent  aid  to  the  queen ;  but  not  any 
events  of  great  historical  importance  occurred  in  the  progress  of 
this  war.  Didins  continued  Propreetor  during  the  short  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  for  the  first  three  years  of  Nero, 
bis  successor  in  the  empire. 

In  regard  to  the  chief  military  operations  of  hia  government, 
be  appears  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  in  endeavours  to 
restrain  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

Veraniua  succeeded  Aulus  Didius,  but  died  in  less  than  one 
^reat  after  his  arrival,  without  performing  any  action  worthy  of 
leoord. 

•  Suetonius  Paulinus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 
that  age,  was  then  appointed  to  the  government.  Encouraged 
by  some  victories  which  he  obtatued  over  different  tribes,  he  in* 
vaded,  in  the  year  61,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  a  district  rendered 
sacred,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Britons,  by  the  residence  of  the 
Archdruid^  and  which  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  enemies 
ef  the  Romau  government.  The  circumstances  attending  his 
triumph  over  the  army  which  opposed  him  in  Anglesey,  are 
stated  in  that  part  of  the  ''  Beauties''  which  treats  of  North 
Wales.*  We  there  fiud,  [and  the  assertion  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Tacitus,]  that,  by  order  of  Suetonius,  the  sacred 
g:roves  were  cut  down,  the  altars  demolishedj  and  many  of  the 
Druids  were  burned  in  their  own  fires. 

While  Suetonius  was  engaged  in  this  conquest,  an  important 
war  broke  out  on  the  continent  of  Britain.    Prasutagus,  King  of 

H  the 

*  Beaotiet  for  North  Wales,  p.  143—144,  apud  Tacit,  Annal. 
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the  Iceiii,  Tately  deoetsed,  had  adopted  the  narrow  pidicy  >df  e)i* 
deavoariug  to  secure  the  safety  of  bn  6wn  family  aud  kti%doo\ 
in  neglect  of  the  interests  ofthecorom#n  cause.  In  panAitt  of 
this  object,  he  named,  in  Ins  la^  will,  the  emperor  as  his  joint* 
heir  with  his  own  two  daujirhlers.  The  Romaw,  wlto  ap|>ear'lo 
have  largely  partaken  at  this  period  of  the  sanguinary  aud'licen* 
tious  character  of  their  emperor,  Nero,  comtaditted  the  moat 
cruel  outrages  in  conseqaence  of  this  bequest  The  Ic^i  ro^ 
paired  to  arms,  under  the  conduct  if(  Boadicla,  widow  of  PAts»» 
tagus ;  and  were  joined  by  tlie  Triuobantes,  and  Isome  other 
states,  who  were  almost  equally  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  tho 
Roman  officers  aud  soldiers.  In  the  absence  of  Snetonins,  lh« 
allied  nations  destroyed  the  settlement  of  Catnulodltnum;  alid, 
shortly  afler,  encountered  and  defeated  the  ninth  legion.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  formi<lable  revolt,  Saebinius  maroh- 
ed  his  army  to  London,  whieh  city,  though  not  honoured  with 
the  title  of  a  colony,  was  populoas  and  wealtliy.  He  shortly, 
however,  quitted  this  place>  and  the  Britons  entering  it,  under 
the  Command  of  Boadicia,  'putauch  of  the  inhabtttots^as  r^emain- 
ed  to  the  sword.  Veralamiura  (St.  Albans}  afterwards  expc* 
rieuced  the  same  dreadfnl  visitSktion ;  and  the  British  army,  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  flushed  with  sneeess,  sought  the 
Romans,  with  a  determination  to  try  the  issue  of  a  contest  in  the 
open  field.  At  this  period,  A.  D.  01,  was  fought  the  battle  an 
greatly  distinguished  iu  the  annals  of  Britain  for  the  heroic  eon* 
dnet  of  Boadicia,  who,  finding  that  the  tumultuary  -valour  of  her 
numerotts  army  was  not  able  to  cope  with  the  military  skill  ef 
the  legions,  preferred  death  to  slavery,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
miseries  by  poison. 

Though  much  Wjeakened  by  the  defeat,  which  they  sustained 
under  Boadicia,  the  Britons  still  remained  inarms;  and,  abont 
the  end  of  this  year,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  62,  Sueto* 
liius  was  finally  recalled.  Between  the  date  of  his  r^cal  and  the 
eommeiicemenl  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  the  suc« 
ctssive  goveruors  of  Britain  were  named  Petranius  TurpUitmus; 

TfchelUus 
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T^reheiUMS  Maskmti;  and  Vedius  Bolamis^  Sach  was  inao 
tiv«;  and  this  want  of  enterprise  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
distracted  state  of  pditios  at  Rome, 

The  eomparati?e  traoqoillUy  of  the  Britons  terminated  soon 
alter  the  accessien  of  Vespasian  to  the  imperial  throne.  Peti* 
iius  CereaUs  was  the  first  governor  appointed  by  this  Emperor; 
and,  in  the  year  72,  or  73,  Hie  Romans  under  bis  command 
made  war  upon  the  nomerous  and  pewerfol  tribe  of  the  Brigan- 
tes,  which  they  subdued,  after  several  sanguinary  battles. 

JwUms  FnmiinuM,  who  sacceeded  to  the  government  in  the 
year  76,  carried  the  Roman  arms  against  the  Sikires ;  ao  enemy 
difficatt  >o(  conquest,  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  and 
from  their  native  valour  and  love  of  liberty.  This  brave  nation 
whieh  had  often  been  foremost  in  opposing  the  invader,  was  at 
length  oompelled  by  Frontinus  to  submit  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

A  bright  eiti  now  occurs. in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  connec* 
tion  with  Britain.  The  sword  had  hitherto  been  used  as  the  un- 
disguised instrument  of  ambition  and  avarice.  A  great  general 
and  wise  politician  arises  at  this  period,  and  permanently  secures 
the  various  triumphs  of  his  arms,  by  introducing  th^  arts  of 
polished  life  to  the  nsage  of  the  Britons,  and  by  teaching  them 
to  forget  the  opprobium  of  subjugation  while  emulous  of  imi- 
tating the  manners  of  their  conquerors. .  This  was  JuHus  Agri" 
cQla,  personally  felicitons  in  having  his  actions  recorded  by 
Tacttos,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  historians  of  antiquity ;  famous 
in  adding  a  large  part  of  Britain  to  the  map  of  the  empire; 
and  glorious  in  the  clemency  of  his  administration. 

Agricola  entered  upon  the  government  of  Britain,  late  in  the 
■omraer  of  the  year  78.  He  found  the  troops  retired  into  quar* 
ten;  for,  up  to  this  period,  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  in  fair 
weather  only,  and  the  winter  passed  in  pleasures  unconnected 
with  the  great  object  of  the  invaders.  But  Agricola  perceived 
the  necessity  of  unremitting  efforts  against  nations  which  did  not 
fail  to  recover  speedily  from  defeat ;  and  he  immediately  drew 
together  a  chosen  part  of  his  army,  and  penetrated  the  country 

H  2  of 
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of  the  Ordovtcea,  vho  had  recently  manifested  a  hostile  spirits 
On  these  people  he  inflicted  a  serere  and  admonitory  vengeanee; 
and  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  victory  formerly  obtained  by 
Suetonius  in  the  Isle  of  Mona  (Anglesey.)  As  he  was  not  pro- 
vided with  barks,  he  selected  the  lighter  divisions  of  the  aoxili- 
aries,  and  caused  them  to  swim  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Channel.  The  Britons,  confounded  by  the  unexpected  bold« 
ness  of  this  measure,  surrendered  the  island  without  resist* 
ance. 

In  the  months  of  deep  winter  which  succeeded  the  above  mili- 
tary opei^tions,  this  able  commander  was  still  labonring  at  the 
aim  of  conquest,  by  endeavonrs  to  produce  a  sympathy  of  taste 
and  habit  between  the  tributary  and  their  invaders.  On  the  same 
system  he  acted,  invariably,  during  the  whole  of  his  govern- 
nv^nt ;  thus  forming,  by  the  introduction  of  Roman  manners  and 
arts,  an  epoch  more  important  in  the  annals  of  the  invasion, 
than  any  nominal  extension  of  empire  produced  by  the  mere 
achievements  of  the  sword. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign,  A.  D.  79,  Agricola  conducted  the 
Roman  arms  northward,  and  reduced  several  British  nations  to 
obedience.  The  names  of  these  tribes  are  not  mentioned  by^ 
Tacitus,  the  historian  on  whose  authority  this  part  of  history  de» 
pends ;  but  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  "  that  the  only  Bri- 
tons who  now  remained  unconquered  by  the  Romans,  within  the 
present  kingdom  of  England,  were  such  of  the  Camabii  as  in* 
habited  Cheshire ;  the  Sistnntii ;  theVolantii;  and  a  part  of  the 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini,  beyond  both.  These,  therefore,  the  three 
first  of  these  at  least,  were  the  nations  which  Agricola  attacked 
in  his  second  campaign,  and  the  names  of  which  his  historian 
unaccountably  suppresses.*'*— To  secure  these  conquests,  he 
built  a  number  of  fortresses,  which  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
eu,  or  near,  the  tract  where  Hadrian's  rampart,  and  the  wall  of 

Severos, 

«  Hist.  •£  Majiciieit«r,  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
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Severas,  were  afterwards  erected ;  namely^  from  Solway  Firth  to 
the  rirer  Tyne. 

Agricola  made  five  other  campaigns  iii  Britain ;  but  as  these 
were  directed  against  the  Caledonians,  an  examination  of  them 
is  not  essential  to  the  present  work.  It  may,  howerer,  be  ob* 
serred  that  although  he  obtained  several  victories  over  thaf  hardy 
people,  he  was  unable  to  effect  their  entire  conquest.  For  the 
secnrity  of  such  encroachments  as  he  was  enabled  to  make  on 
their  country,  he  advanced  his  line  of  fortifications  still  farther 
north,  and  formed  a  chain  of  forts  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  separates  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  his  two  last 
Caledonian  expeditions  he  was  attended  by  his  fleet,  which  now 
for  the  first  time,  sailed  completely  round  Britain ;— a  vnyagc  of 
discovery  which,  perhaps,  produced  as  much  subject  of  convrr- 
aation  and  wonder,  an  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  at  a  more 
recent  period. 

Agricola  was  recalled  from  Britain  in  the  year  85.  We  have 
seen  that  he  considerably  extended  the  geographical  bounds  of 
tbe  empire;  and,  by  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  government, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  obedience  to  the  Roman 
awiiy  in  the  south  of  Britain,  now  termed  ENGLAND.  From 
the  time  of  his  administration,  is  to  be  dated  a  great  alteration  in 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district.  Roman  learning, 
cnstoms,  and  fashions  met  with  flavour  among  the  conquered ;  and 
the  adoption  of  these  produced  a  sociability  of  iutercourse,  and 
a  growing  unity  of  interests.  While  Agricola  hdd  command  in 
Britain,  three  successive  emperors  filled  the  throne  of  Rome; 
Veipoiian ;  Ittus ;  and  Domt/san.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  the  British  province  by  Saifustiiu  Lucullus,  of 
whom  little  is  said,  but  that  he  invented  a  lance  of  a  new  form, 
and  that. he  was  put  to  death,  by  the  tyrant  Domitian,  for  be* 
stowing  on  this  weapon  the  name  of  the  LucuUean  Lance. 

So  imperfectly  are  the  actions  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  re- 
corded  by  their  historians,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
transactions  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

H  3  Nerva, 
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fferva,  and  tlitt  of  his  guccessor  Trajan }  and  even  of  the  names 
of  the  officers  who  were  then  appointed  governors  of  this  p]:o« 
vince.  It  is  hinted,  in  general  terms,  by  one  writer  of  antU 
qnity,  that  the  Britons,  during  those  reigns,  bore  the  yoke  with 
impatience;  and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  thai  they 
were  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  slavery  to  submit  to  the  vary^ 
ing  humours  of  fresh  commanders,  without  partial  opposition. 
But  this  spirit  of  repugnance  was  displayed  with  so  little  vio* 
lenoe,  that»  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  impor- 
tant steps  were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  polity 
of  the  country.  This  great  emperor  was  ever  latent  on  works  of 
public  benefit;  and  it  is  probable  that  several  of  the  roads,  which 
so  materially  conduced  to  the  good  order  of  the  province,  and 
which  have  left  such  impressive  vestiges  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  were  formed  during  his  reign. 

Hadrian  acceded  to  the  imperial  power,  on  the  death  of  Tra«> 
jau,  in  the  year  117.  Julius  Severus  was  governor  of  Britain 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Priscus  li^ 
ointW.— This  Emperor  visited  Britain  in  person^  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  proviitce  by  force  of  arms. 
His  chief  view,  in  personally  investigating  thia,  in  coajunctioA 
with  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  such  a  careful  exainin»» 
tion  into  the  state  of  civil  and  military  affiiirs  as  might  assist  in 
preserving  peace  on  a  secure  basis.  In  pursuit  of  this  noble  ob« 
ject,  he  caused  a  wall  of  earth  to  be  raised,  as  an  additional  do* 
fence  of  the  south  and  conquered  part  of  Britain  against  its  north* 
ern  and  unsubdued  neighbours.^  This  rampart  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  east,  to  the  Solway  Firth 
on  the  west,  nearly  occupying  the  line  of  Agrieola's  first  chain 
of  forts. 

In 

U 

•  In  a  note  on  tl»«  Iiiner«ry  of  Richard  ot'  Cirencester  (Mr.  Hatcher't 

Xdit.  p.  52.)  it  injudiciously  obse^ed  (hat  this  rampart  of  earth  was,  evi- 
dently, iiothiifg  mure  than  ft  line,  intended  to  obMruct  the  passage  of  nn 
en^my  bctwaen  ihc  stations,  which  copstitatcd  the  real  defences  of  tin; 
frailer. 
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la  the  reign  of  AnHminm  Ptu$»  which  oommeoccid  A.  D.  138^ 
LoUiui  Urbicus  was  governor  of  Britain  ;  an  able  general,  and 
one  who  was  compeUed  by  circamsUooes  to  exerciae  his  tal^nta 
wi^  activity.  Tbe  Caledonians  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Hadrian's 
wall  provoked  a  war;  and  IioUiuB»  after  defeating  in  sevei^  ear 
gagOBieiaa  the  M«al»»  a  tribe  whiob  inhabited  the  Uv^l  couu* 
Iry  near  the  wall.  bniU  a  stsong  rampart  farther  northnard*  and 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Similar  oommoliDns.  oa  the  bonders  of  the  wall  occurred  in  the 
feign  of  the  succeeding  Iropecor,  Marcuti  Aur<Hu$  AnUmims; 
bat  they  were  quelled,  without  great  difficulty,  by  his  lieateBaot» 
CmipwruiMU  Agrieoh  i  and  the  soath  of  Britain  happily  remained 
in  a  state  of  tiani(ttiUity,  U^e  inhabitant^  iaiersuugling  with  thi? 
Rotyaaa  by  stow  bol  suse  degrees,  aud  adopi'uig  their  artb  and 
polish  in  the  same  progress. 

The  rampart  erected  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  proved  so 
inefficient  a  barrier,  that  the  Caledoniaiia  brol^e  through  it  early 
in  the  veign  of  Cammodus,  who  svcceeded  Marcus  Aurelius; 
and  being  joined  by  the  Meats^  committed  great  depredations 
upon  the  Roman  province.  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  general  of 
great  vigilance  and  bravery,  was  now  appointed  governor  of  Bri- 
tain; and  he  defeated  the  confederate  nations  in  several  battles^ 
His  anccess  exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  liis  tyrannical  maatei^ 
and  he  was  abruptly  recalled.  The  names  of  his  immediate  anc- 
eessors  are  not  known ;  bat  it  appears  that  they  partook  of  the 
vicious  imbecility  which  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Theic 
incapacity  produced  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  legions; 
and  it  is  observable  that  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  had  now  he- 
QOVB^te  so  formidable,  from  its  long  continuance  in  the  province, 
that  it  ventured  to  send  a  deputatioii  to  the  Emperor^  remon- 
strating on  the  ill  conduct  of  the  person  who  had  the  direction  of 
military  aifiiirs,  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  fuuction^  recom- 
mended these  unworthy  o^kers.  Their  complaints  met  with 
attention;   and   Pertituix,  who  was  aflc-rwards  Emperor,   wan 
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sent  to    Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing   the.all^[ei 
grievances. 

*  Pertinax  net  with  great  difficulties  in  restoring  oontented  dis- 
cipline among  the  tamoltnous  soldiery,  hut  he,  at  .length,  in 
^me  measure,  succeeded ;  and  then  resigned  the  goyernment,  as 
is  beliered,  to  Clodius  Albinus,  who  possessed  this  command  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Commodns,  and  throughout  the  two 
following  short  and  troubled  reigns. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Didius  Julianus,  this  gehoral 
ventured  to  contend  for  the  diadem.  He  assumed  in  Britain  the 
Insignia  of  empire,  and  led  aii  army,  consisting  of  British  Romans 
and  Romanized  Britons,  to  the  Continent,  where  he  hascarded  a 
battle,  but  was  defeated,  and  snbsequently  destroyed  himself  in 
despair;  thus  leaving  £.  Septimus  Severus  in  undisputed  pos* 
session  of  the  throne. 

The  northern  Britons  did  not  Ikil  to  take  advantage  of  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  province,  during  these  struggles  for  individual 
power.  The  Caledonians  and  MaDatoe  made  destructive  incur* 
sions  on  the  south,  where  the  interest  of  the  Britons  was  now 
completely  united  with  that  of  their  conquerors.  Severus  quickly 
reinforced  the  army  of  Britain,  and  bestowed  the  command  on 
ViriuM  iMpus ;  but  the  troops  were  either  so  deficient  in  number 
or  in  subordination,  that  Lupus  felt  it  expedient  to  purchase  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  Such  a  peace 
was  not  likely  to  he  durable.  The  incursions  were  repeated  in 
several  successive  years,  with  all  the  ferocity  incidental  to  a 
border-war;  and  the  Emperor  Severus  repaired  to  Britain,  in 
person,  about  the  year  207.  At  this  time  he  was  aged,  and 
afflicted  with  disease;  but  he  entered  on  the  war  with  alacrity, 
for  the  love  of  military  glory  lent  a  youthful  ardour  even  to  his 
latest  exertions.  In  the  present  undertaking,  he  is  said,  to  have 
been  additionally  stimulated  by  a  wish  for  removing  from  the 
dissohite  pleasures  of  Rome  his  two  sons,  Caracalia  and  Geia, 
Doth  these  Princes  attended  him  in  his  expedition;  and  the 

eveqls 
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ieveiils  of  this  hnperiftl  visit  are  of  considerable  emphasis  and 
renown  in  the  annals  of  Roman  operati^^ns  in  Britain. 

Se?ents  deputed  the  government  of  South  Britisin  to  Geta,  his 
youngest  son;  and  proceeded  against  the  allied  northern  nMlons, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army..  He  passed  the  wall  of 
Hadrian;  and,  notwithstanding  the  natural  difficnlties  presented 
by  the  country^  and  the  pernicious  opposition  of  the  enemy/  who  . 
declined  meeting  him  in  tlie  open  field,  but  often  decoyed  his 
troops-  into  destructive  ambushes,  he  penetrated  into  tlie  heart  of 
Caledonia,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  sue  for  peace ;  which 
waa  granted  to  them  only  on  condition  of  their  relinquishing  a 
portion  of  territory,  and  delivering  up  their  arms. 

After  concluding  this  peace,  Severus  marched  his  army  into 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Roman  province ;  and  it  was  now  that 
he  carried  into  execution  a  great  and  memorable  work,  some  ves* 
tiges  of  which  still  remain  to  prc^aim  his  activity,  perseverance, 
and  grandeur  of  views. — Convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  Hadrian's 
rampart  of  earth,  he  employed  the  soldiery  in  erecting  a  wall  of 
solid  stone,  defended  by  numerous  stations  for  the  residence  of 
garrisons;  massy  towers  for  the  annoyance  of  assailants;  and 
intervening  watch  turrets,  in  which  sentinels  maintained  a  regu* 
l&r  guard  of  observation.  This  wall  ran  nearly  parallel  with 
Hadrian's  rampart,  at  a  small  distance  towards  the  north;  and 
was  in  height  fifteen  feat,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  breadth.  Its 
length  was  rather  less  than  seventy  foor  Roman  miles;  and  tlio 
whole  of  this  stupendous  work,  the  greatest  effort  of  Roman 
skill  and  industry  in  Britain,  is  believed  to  have  been  completed 
in  two  years.* 

The  exertions  of  the  £mperor  Severns  are  more  forcibly  en- 
titled to  admiration,  from  the  oppressive  character  of  the  circiim* 
stances^  both  mental  and  bodily,  under  which  be  laboured.— 

Tortured 

•  For  «  statement  of  many  opposite  opinions,  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  wall  attribated  tu  Sevcrui,  the  reader  is  rer9rr^fi  to  the  Beauties  for 
^ortburoberUndy  p.  S~>-7. 
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Tortnred  add  enfedUed  by  the  gout,  he  ww  luaUe  to  ride  ob 
horseback,  and  vav  eairied  in  a  Utter  throoghoat  the  ardaooa 
northern  marchee  of  Us  tpoopa;  wfaifait  even  the  waning  remnant 
of  his  life  was  in  eontiDaal  danger  from  the  machinationa  of  hia 
ova  son,  Caraealla.  He  died  at  York,  in  the  year  911,  hiokea 
hearted,  even  in  the  midst  of  such  glory  aa  he  moat  dearly 
prized,  that  of  victory. 

The  empire  was.  now  divided  between  Caraealla  and  €}etai 
These  youthlal  Emperors  relumed  to  Rome,  sboiily  after  the  de^ 
eease  of  Sevenis ;  and  from  the  period  of  their  departove,  until 
tiie  year  284,  very  little  is  known  concerning  the  political  trana> 
actions  in  Britain.  A  hsppy  paucity  of  information !  since  the 
writers  on  whose  testimony  these  ages  of  history  depend,  be« 
lieved  their  duty  to  consist  only  in  ehrenicling  scenes  of  torbu^ 
lence  and  bloodshed. 

This  long  season  of  tranquillity  experienced  an  inlenuptton 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Dtoc/mon  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
the  year  last  mentioned;  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  war  which  then  took  place  aro  highly  worthy  of  notice. 
Dioclesian  admitted,  as  hia  companion  iu  the  cares  and  honours 
of  government,  MMrimianus  HercuUus.  The  empiro,  though 
divided,  was  judged  U  be  still  too  extensive  and  unwieldy  for  the 
ruling  power ;  and  two  assistento  were  adopted,  under  the  title 
of  C€Bsars,  The  persons  thus  elevated  were  named  CimsUmiius 
(often  termed  Coustentius  Chlatus)  and  Galerius  MasimianMS. 

The  first  efforts  of  these  Emperors,  in  rogard  to  the  Britona, 
wero  directed  against  the  piratical  Franks  and  Saxoua,  who  not 
only  captured  numerous  merchant  vessels,  but  often  had  the 
temerity  to  land  on  the  coast,  and  plunder  the  iahabttants.  For 
the  protection  of  the  seas  against  tiiese  maraudera,  the  Roman 
government  assembled  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Boa- 
logne,  and  bestowed  the  command  on  Carausius,  an  able  naval 
officer,  but  a  man  of  a  foithloss  and  ambitious  disposition.  When 
the  misconduct  of  Carausius  was  ascertained,,  and  it  was  dis* 
coverod  that  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  spoil  of  whieh 

he 
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h»  divesled  the  pmtes^  orders  were  uuwed  for  him  to  be  put  W 
death.  But  he  escafied  from  this  danger  ;  and,  having  an  abao* 
lale  sway  over  tb^  fleetj  «aikd  for  Britain^  where  he  boldlj  as* 
Biuned  the  ensigas  of  gOTernment,  and  prevailed  oo  the  armj  t0 
sapport  htm  ia  his  pvetenaioas.  The  era  was  propitious,  as  the 
Emperess  were  tbea  perplexed  by  various  dbtaut  wars;  aud  th« 
possesaioB  of  the  fleet  was  a  ciroiumstaiKse  of  preponderatiiig  in* 
floence  m  flavour  of  the  usurper.  He  was  allowed  the  title  ef 
Emperor,  and  wan  permitted  to  retain  uainterrupted  dominion  foe 
several  years^-^ln  thia  event  we  fimt  meet  with  an  endeavour  to 
duyoia  the  proviiiee  of  Britannia Romana from  the  ptireut  govern- 
rneut^  aud  we  find  that  so  daring  a  measnie  was  adopted  ovAyb^ 
the  man  who  discovered  the  true  defeasible  strem;;th  of  tbe  cQan** 
ttj  to  consist  in  its  maritime  capSfiUieflL  It  is  memorable,  like- 
wise, that  CaraosiuK^  in  this  distracted  state  of  afTairs,  formed 
an  alliance  with  tbe  Franks  and  Saicoos ;  thus  introducing  the 
latter  people  to  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  island  on  which 
they  afterwards  perfonned  a  distinguished  part. 

On  a  pai'titton  ef  the  Roman  empire,  or  rather  of  the  duties  ef 
aAmio^istmtion,  which  took  place,  in  the  year  292,  between  the 
foor  princes  who  were  united  in  the  government,  all  tbe  pro- 
vinces to  the  west  of  the  Alps  were  allotted  to  Cantfantius^  who 
shortly  directed  his  attention  towards  the  recovery  of  Britain* 
But  this  was  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  usurper 
had  strengthened  bis  fleet  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  during 
bis  <|«iet  sway  over  tbe  resources  of  the  island  ;  and  was,  like- 
wiae«  possessed  of  several  important  places  in  contiguous  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Constantius  succeeded  iu  wresting  from  him 
Boulogne,  so  formidable  on  account  of  its  harbour;  and  com* 
menced,  with  great  activity,  the  building  of  ships  in  difiereut 
ports  of  Gaul.  While  these  preparstions  were  in  progress,  afiairs 
took  a  uew  aspect,  in  consequence  of  tiie  assassination  of  Carau- 
sius;  which  act  was  perpetrated  at  York,  in  the  year  293,  by- 
Aliectus,  a  confidential  officer  of  the  rebel  chief.  The  murderer 
immediately  assumed  the  purple  of  Empiie  and  the  govcrument 

of 
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of  Britain ;  of  which  he  remained  posseaaedj  wilkoot  distarbanee, 
for  nearly  three  yearB. 

The  aeries  of  operations  which  led  to  th^  discomfiture  of  Al* 
lectus,  and  the  restoration  of  Britain  to  the  pale  of  the  Empire, 
ia  developed  with  some  difficulty^  as  it  chiefly  rests  for  elocida- 
lion  on  the  pages  of  the  panegyrist^  Eamenins.  The  followiiig 
brief  statement  appears  to  comprise  the  more  important  of  the  in« 
eidents  there  narrated.-*  Unwilling  to  stake  the  hazard  of  the 
war  on  a  battle  at  sea,  Constantias  dtTided  his  armament  into 
two  squadrons,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  himself,  and  the 
other  by  Asclepiodotns,  the  captain  of  his  guards.  Although 
Constantias  first  put  to  sea,  the  aqnadron  commanded  by  his  cap* 
tain  effected  the  earliest  landing.  This  division  passed  unnoticed, 
in  a  thick  fog,  the  fleet  of  Allectus,  which  lay  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  its  leader  debarked  his  troops  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Britain.  He  then  burned  his  ships,  that  they  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

^  Allectus,  aware  that  the  only  chance  of  success  depended  on 
promptitude  of  action,  hastened  to  the  attack  of  the  Roman  army. 
But  his  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  auxiliaries,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  evinced  little  judgment  in  the  mode  of  leading  them  to  bat* 
tie.  He  was  defeated  and  slain.  Coiistantius,  in  the  meantime, 
landed  his  force  without  opposition,  and  was  marching  to  the 
snccour  of  Asclepiodotus,  when  he  received  the  welcome  intellt* 
gence  of  that  officer's  success,  and  the  death  of  Allectus.  This 
one  battle  terminated  the  war,  except  that  a  body  of  Franks  and  ^ 
Saxons,  principally  composed  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the 
field  of  action,  entered  London,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
that  city  before  they  quitted  the  island.  Bat  some  ships  of  Con« 
stantios,  which  appear  to  have  missed  a  direct  passage,  in  con* 
sequence  of  storms  or  fogs,  proceeded  up  the  Thames  at  thia 
critical  JHiicture ;  and  the  troops,  disembarking,  slaughtered  great 
numbers  of  the  plunderers,  and  preserved  the  city  from  threaten- 
ed  devastation. 

The  usur{)ation  of  Carausius  commenced  in  the  year  287;  and 

he 
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he  was  assassinated  in  293.  Allectus^  his  successor,  maintained 
the  title  of  Etnperor,  and  exercised  government  in  Britain,  for 
about  three  years.  It  is  asserted  by  Euroenios  that  the  Britons 
were  decidedly  averse  to  the  sway  of  these  usurpers,  and  that 
they  viewed  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Roman  government 
with  correspondent  sentiments  of  pleasure.  This  statement  will 
be  considered  as  quite  probable,  when  we  reflect  on  the  intermtz- 
tnre  of  interests,  and  even  of  social  ties,  which  must  have  taken 
place  during^  the  numerous  years  of  peace  that  the  province  hap- 
pily experienced  previous  to  the  accession  of  Dioclesian.  The 
Roman  military  in  Britain  appear  to  have  snatched,  with  illusive 
ardour,  at  the  new  hope  of  independence  of  the  empire,  when  it 
was  presented  by  Carausius ;  but  they  evidently  found,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  ten  years,  that  such  a  state  of  separation  was 
hit.from  desirable. — Allectns  could  not  depend  on  the  swords  of 
the  Legions,  and  was  supported  by  Mercenaries,  (by  Pranks  and 
Saxons  chiefly)  in  the  single  battle  which  tenninated  this  bold 
rebellion.  It  would,  indeed,  appear,  from  succeeding  events, 
that  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  was,  in  these  ages,  so  nearly  in ' 
a  state  of  colonization,  as  to  look  with  distaste  on  turbulence 
and  ambitions  enterprise;  whilst  the  Britons,  to  the  south  of 
the  wall  of  Severus,  attached  to  the  conquerors  by  a  love  of 
their  arts,  and  by 'a  growing  affinity  of  manners,  viewed  the 
great  city  of  the  empire  as  a  golden  spot  of  promise  and  de- 
light. 

Dioclesian  and  Maximian  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  about 
the  year  304 ;  and  were  succeeded  by  their  CsBsars,  Constantius 
and  Gaierius.  On  the  division  of  government  which  followed 
this  occurrence,  Britain  was  allotted  to  Consiantius,  who  resided 
in  this  island,  and  died  at  York  in  the  year  306. 

Consianime  the  Great,  the  son  and  successor  of  Constantius 
Chloros,*  was  in  the  city  of  York  at  the  time  of  hi&  ftither's 

death, 

*  Constantine  wa^  the  soa  of  Coii9(antiuH  by  Helena,  the  firbt  wife  of 
tliat  Emperor.    Many  writers  aisert  that  Helena  was  a  natire  of  Britain ; 

fome 
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Aeftth,  and  he  tiiero  oomaeieed  hm  bright  mni  nva^ciou  reiga; 
a  memoMUe  epoch  in  Ihe  hisbvry  i>f  Europe  at  large !  Tte  mUU 
tary  events  eonvecteil  with  the  sway  af  Oonstaatkie  id  Britam 
are  happily  iew  in  aoinber,  and  are  oanliiied  is  a  siiert-liyedl 
var,  on  the  borders  of  the  wall,  with  the  MmtAx,  and  the  Calodo* 
aiaasy  who,  from  about  this  time,  are  generally  ^daaeribed  vader 
the  namc^  of  Picts  and  Seoli.  When  these  contests  were  tenm«* 
^ted^  by  tlie  submission  of  tlie  refractory  Irifass,  .agentml  pease 
psevailed  tlirougiiotit  the  province  for  the  remasader  of  Caiistaii'*' 
tine's  long  reign.  The  blessings  of  this  tranqail  era  swre  i»- 
ealonlably  augmented  by  the  aid  which  the  gDveming  power  «C« 
lorded  .to  the  cause  of  Christianity;  and,  ihroaghthat  mediMD, 
to  an  mprovement  in  the  morals  and  naaners  of  the  Britona. 
Constantino  died  on  the  2dd  of  May,  A.  B.  S87. 

After  the  death  of  this  aucoessfa)  raler,  the  provinoes  of  the 
empire  were  divided  between  bis  three  sons,  Constantme,  Con* 
atans,  and  Constantius.  Britain,  together  with  Qaul;8pata,«ad 
part  of  Germany,  beeame  the  portion  of  Contiantme,  the  ddesk 
of  these  princes;  but  he  was  so  fsr  dissatisfied  with  tb««rrango* 
went,  that  he  entered  on  active  hostilities,  and,  in  the  year  340, 
invaded  the  territories  of  his  brother  Constans,  bnt  fell  into  an 
ambush  near  Aqnileia,  and  was  slain,  together  with  a  great  pait 
of  his  army.  Constans  thea  seized  on  his  donunions,  and  tbna 
obtained  the  government  of  the  whole  of  the  western  provinces* 
He  passed  into  Britain  in  the  year  343,  for  the  porpose  ofcfaas- 
tisiiig  the  Scots  and  JHcts,  who  had  renewed  tbeir  ancient  depre* 
di^tionslo  the  south  of  the  wall ;  and,  if  the  flattering  testimony 
of  medals  might  be  received  as  satisiaotory  evidence,  it  wonlil 
appear  that  he  inflicted  a  dresdfal  and  very  memorable  vengeance 

on 

spme  Sttppiting  h«r  to  be  the  «lsughter  of  a  British  King,  and  others  that  she 
was  of  a  mean  origin,  and  was  the  mistress  of  Constantius.  Several  of  these 
writers  afltfni  that  her  illostrions  son,  Constantine,  was  also  born  in  Britain; 
but  it  luajr  be  observed  that  neither  of  the  above  assertions  is  corroborated 
bv  the  testimony  of  coniemporsry  autiiors.  See  these  questiuns  amply  dit« 
cu.iscd  iu  M«  raiit*s  Hist,  of  Colchester,  B.  I.  p.  S8— ^4. 
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on  the  Bortkam  trib^  But  these  passports  to  fame  duist  be  re* 
garded  with  suspicioD^  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire;  and  itM 
observable  that  Firmicns,  vbo  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  notice 
the  most  attractiTO  iioiBts  of  commendation  in  regard  to  thio 
Emperor,  confines  his  encomium  to  a  topic  which  will  appear  at 
present  little  worthy  of  ardent  admiration.  In  words,  to  the  M- 
kmius^  rfect,  he  celebrates  the  voyage  of  Constans  frem  (Sanl 
to  Britaih,  «t  a  aeasoii  when  the  wind  might  be  expected  to  Uow 
hard,  and  the  water  to  be  rongh :  '^  In  winter  (which  never  hail 
been,  nor  will  be  done  «gain}  year  oars  trinmphed  over  the  aweW 
ling,  furions,  waves  of  the  British  ocean/' 

Contftans,  who  committed  many  «»cts  of  tyranny,  and  person- 
ally eank  the  prey  of  frivolous  pleasures^  wns  murdered  on  th«, 
continent,  in  Ihe  year  350,  tbrongh  a  conspiracy  among  his  prin* 
oipal  officers,  with  Magnentius,  one  of  their  own  nttrober,  hu|« 
of  British  extraction^  at^heir  head.    The  western  parts  of  the 
empire,  including  Britain,  submitted  to  the  successful  iactiousi 
leader;  but  CoiMteiiliiM,  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  yonngestson 
of  ConataatHw  the  dreat^  speedily  marched  to  revenge  the  death' 
of  his  brother.    Magnentins  was  defeated,  in  «  sanguinary  en- 
gagement^ near  Mursa,  in  Pannonia;   and,  subsequently,  quit- 
ted his  life  and  pretensiom,  by  self-destruction,  at  Lyons,  in  tho- 
month  of  August,  358. 

The  whole  of  the  Roman  empire  thus  fell  under  the  sway  of 
Constantius,  who  deputed  the  administration  of  a&irs  in  Bri» 
tain  to  several  successive  governors,  or  vicars,  as  they  were  then 
termed.  The  only  military  occurrences  of  this  reign,  in  which 
the  British  province  was  implicated,  relate  to  incursions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts.  Some  formidable  irruptions  of  these  people 
took  place  in  the  year  360.  Jin/ton,  termed  the  Apostate,  who 
was  afterwards  Emperor,  was  then  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  western  pai'ts  of  the  empire.  He  sent  LupicinuSt 
with  some  well  chosen '  troops,  to  the  assistance  of  the  impe-^ 
rial  army ;  and  the  insurgents,  who  had  plunder  for  their  only 
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object,  quickly  retired ;  but  had  the  triumph  of  secDriogf  thdr 
booty. 

During  the  abort  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  that  of'hiv 
successor  Jovian,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  remained  free 
from  any  serious  disturbance;  but  we  now  approach  the  ages  ia 
which  the  Roman  sway  in  Britain  is  seen  gradually  declining; 
and  tlie  day  is  not  far  distant  in  which  that  great  people  volun- 
tarily relinquish  the  ascendancy  which  had  been  so  long  pre* 
served  with  wisdom  of  action,  although  the  unjustifiable  motive 
of  lust  of  power  appears  to  have  operated  as  the  prevailing  incen* 
tive. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  declension,  and  ultimate 
Ihll,  of  power,  are  too  well  known,  to  require  minute  notice  in 
the  present  page.  We  have  seen  that  the  empire  had  long  been 
Ibnnd  too  extensive  for  a  single  ruler;  and  that,  like  attenuated 
gold,  what  it  obtained  in  glitter  it  lost  in  solidity. — Pressed^ 
nearly  on  all  sides,  by  those  whom  it  had  subjugated  in  its  florid 
vigour,  the  Roman  government  was  no  longer  able  to  bestow  de* 
liberate  atteution  on  this  distant  province.  Its  armies  in  Bri- 
tain grew  restless  of  control ;  the  Pranks  and  Saxons,  enemies 
rising  inlo  power  on  the  decrepitude  of  Italy,  assailed  the  shores 
nearest  to  Gaul,  and  most  exposed  to  their  piracies;  while  the 
Britons,  artfully  trained  by  their  conquerors  to  habits  of  peace, 
except  in  such  instances  as  were  useful  to  the  supply  of  the 
Roman  levies,  were  quite  unable  to  defeud  themselves  in  the 
«tate  of  allegiance  to  which  they  were,  probably,  well  inclined. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  this  situation  of  affairs,  the 
Roman  military  in  BHtain  did  not  strenuously  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  government.  But  it  appears,  from  the 
tenour  of  history,  that  they  refrained  from  makings  any  serious 
efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  such  an  object. 

When  Valeriiinian  and  his  brother  Valens  ascended  the  im* 
perial  throne,  in  364 ;  the  province  of  Britain  was  subject  to 
threatening  irruptions.  On  the  maritime  parts  of  the  sooth  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons;  whilst  the  north  was 
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oppressed  by  »  more  severe  Tisitation.  In  the  latter  direction, 
the  Scdts^  PicU^  and  Attacotti,  acqairijig  fresh  ardour  from  the 
known  exigencies  of  the  empire,  carried  their  iucorstve  ravages 
to  a  greater  extent  than  on  any  previoas  occasion;  and  not  only 
opposed  the  Romans  in  the  open  field,  but  obtained  some  advan* 
tages,  and  slew  two  of  their  Generals.  These  ferocioos  tribes 
contioaed  to  plunder  the  province,  with  impunity,  for  three 
suceessive  years.  The  Emperor  Valentjnian  then  sent  a  consi* 
derable  army  to  the  relief  of  South  Britain,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Theodosius,  one  of  the  most  successful  Generals  of  that 
age. 

Theodosius  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  in  the  year 
367 ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  high  office  was  equally  applauded 
by  the  imperial  court  and  by  the  tributary  inhabitants.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  penetrated  ^B  far  as  London, 
then  termed  Augusta,  and  had  there  seized  a  great  booty  and 
many  prisoners.  He  divided  his  troops  into  distinct  parties; 
and  &lling  upon  the  northern  marauders,  thus  incumbered  with 
spoil,  he  compelled  them  to  take  to  flight,  and  to  abandon  the 
fruits  of  their  expedition.  He  then  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty ; 
and,  aAer  restoring  the  greater  part  of  the  redeemed  spoil  to  its 
lawful  owners,  entered  London  in  just  and  honourable  triumph. 
He  now  solicited  the  presence  of  CivUis,  a  person  of  talent  and 
integrity;  who  was  accordingly  sent,  with  the  authority  of 
Prmfect  in  Britain,  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  civil 
affikirs.  Dulciiiut,  an  officer  of  tried  courage,  was  commissioned, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  him  in  the  command  of  the; 
anny*  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  many  Roman  officers 
and  soldiers  had  joined  in  the  ravages  of  the  northern  tribes, 
during  the  late  confused  season.  The  greater  number  of  these, 
however,  returned-  to  their  duty,  on  a  proclamation  being  issued 
by  the  General,  promising  pardon  to  all  who  surrendered  within 
a  limited  time. 

Theodosius  took  the  field  early  in  the  succeeding  year;  and, 
after  encountering  some  opposition,  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  to 
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the  north  of  the  wall  of  Severas.  Anxioas  to  restore  the  Roiiai 
territory  to  its  ancient  dignity,  he  pursued  the  (iigitives  stiH 
further,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  rampart' erected  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  which  frontier  he  repaired  with  considerable 
labour. 

The  remaining  acts  of  this  able  General  and  wise  governor, 
were  chiefly  directed  towards  the  internal  regulation  of  the  oouii* 
try  which  he  had  thus  rescued  from  the  devastating  hands  of  Ha 
northern  foes.  Under  his  direction,  many  fortified  places,  which 
had  sunk  into  neglect  during  the  security  of  a  long  peace,  were 
restored  to  a  defensible  character ;  and  he  encouraged  and  as* 
sisted  the  Provincials  in  a  repair  of  the  nomerons*  towns  which 
had  experienced  damage  from  the  late  incursions.  He,  like- 
wise, corrected  many  abuses  in  the  mode  of  levying  taxes,  and 
materially  improved  the  internal  polity  and  condition  of  the  pre* 
vince.  Theodosius  quitted  Britain  in  the  year  369,  boaonred 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor,  and  rewarded  by  the 
blessings  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  so  eminent  a  bene* 
fiictor. 

A  profound  tranquillity  prevailed  in  Britain  for  seven^  yean 
subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  above  celebrated  commander ; 
but  this  happy  interval  of  bloodshed  was  interrupted  by  an  event 
so  disastrous,  that  the  inhabitants  felt  its  ill  effects  through  many 
successive  ages. — Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentinian,  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  375,  and  admitted  to  a  nomwal 
share  in  the  supremacy,  his  brother,  then  not  more  than  fevr 
or  ^vc  years  of  age,  under  the  title  of  Valtntinian  the  Sec&nd. 
But,  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole 
of  the  dilated  empire,  in  a  period  so  prolific  of  diflicultiea  an4 
convulsions,  he  associated  with  himself  and  his  puerile  coadjutor, 
Theodosius,8ou  of  the  General  of  that  name  who  obtained  great  re* 
nown  in  Britain.  The  exaltation  of  this  officer  took  place  in  379 ; 
but  the  measure  was  so  displeasing  to  the  ambitions  temper  of 
Maximus,  a  General  whose  valour  was  well  known  in  Britain, 
that  the  latter  disdained  allegiance,  and  assumed  the  purple  in  this 
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Mttbd,  A.  D.  381.  Maximos  bad  married  Ibe  daagbler  oft 
Briliflh  chief,  and  Was,  in  oHier  reepectt,  so  acceptable  to  tba 
natives,  that  they  warmly  attached  themaelves  to  iiia  cause. 
Their  zeal  of  adherenee  was  aoon  called  iato  actife' exercise- 
Not  e^nteated  with  the  tiaarped  government  of  a  province,  Maxi<« 
BHis  aspired  to  tlie  potaesston  of  the  whole  western  empire ;  and 
he  aaaeaiMed  a  powerfal  crtny  for  this  great  stroggle.  The  Bri<^ 
tish  youth  flocked  to  his  standard  with  so  much  alacrity,  that» 
when  he  lauded  his  army  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  he  is 
emphatieaHy  said  to  have  possesseil  in  his  ranks  the  flower  and 
strength  of  Britain.  > 

His  first  eflbrts  were  eminently  successful.  The  Emperor 
Graftian  was  betrayed  by  his  troops,  and  was  slain  white  seeking 
safety  in  flight.  Maximus  then  dedared  Victor,  (his  sou  by 
the  British  lady  whom  he  had  marrietl)  his  partner  in  the  impe- 
rial pmrple ;  and  thus  bound  the  Britons,  who  now  first  move 
with  distinctioB  in  a  martial  character  beneath  the  Roman  stand- 
ard, still  m<Mre  closely  to  the  interests  of  his  family.  But  the 
prosperity  of  the  usurper  and  his  auxtliaries  was  only  short  lived. 
Tbeodoains,  who  ruled  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  hastened 
te  the  succour  of  his  colleague  in  the  throne ;  and  Maximus, 
after  experiencing  two  signal  defeats,  was  betrayed  by  bis  own 
veteran  soldiers,  and  put  to  death  by  the  conqueror. 

The  Britons  were  not  present  at  the  two  engagements  which 
decided  the  fortune  of  their  chosen  leader,  having  been  sent  into 
GanI,  under  the  conduct  of  Victor,  their  youthful  countryman. 
But  they  were  speedily  attacked,  and  were  defiiated  with  the 
leas  of  their  General.  In  this  calamitous  situation.  In  a  foreign 
comitry,  exposed  to  a  triumphant  euemy,  and  wtthoat  ships  to 
convey  them  home,  the  fugitive  adventurers  were  so  fortunate  aa 
la  meet  with  a  friendly  reception  in  Armorica,  and  considerable 
numbers  of  them  settled  there. 

The  absence  of  the  Romans  and  their  ambitions  General,  af- 
Ibrdeda  fisvourable  opfwrUmity  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  free- 
bootera,  who  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  depredation^    The 
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province  vras«  oonseqoaQtlj,  assailed  by  sea  .and  by  lead.  Bol 
a  vigorous  administration  of  aflSiirs  auder  Theodosias^  now  sole 
Emperor,  produced  a  restoration  of  tranqnillity. 

Theodosios  (usually  termed  the  Great)  died  in  the  year  39£^ 
and  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  two  sons,  Areo4iu$  and  Homo* 
rius\  the  western  division  being  allotted  to  the  latter.  Each  of 
these  Princes  was  young ;  and  Honorinsi»  who  was  not  more  than 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  consigned  by  his  dying  fiitber  to  the 
care  of  Siilicho,  a  roan  of  Vandal  origin^  but  much  favoured  by 
the  deceased  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  proved  a  fitithfol  and  able 
officer.  Stilicbo,  although  at  length  suspected  of  sinister  ambi*. 
tious  views,  executed  his  high  office,  for  some  Ume,  with  strict 
honour.  In  regard  to  the  inilitary  department  of  his  duty«  a» 
connected  with  this  island,  he  reinforced  the  army  of  Britain, 
and  preserved  the  proviuce  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  with  much  discretion  and  success.  His  conduct  in  this 
particular  is  warmly  praised  by  his  poetical  panegyrist.  Clan* 
dian,* 

But  the  time  speedily  arrived  at  wliich  the  arms  of  Rome 
proved  iusufficieut  for  the  preservation  of  the  imperial  city ;  and, 
in  such  a  season  of  imbecility  and  distress,  the  distant  provinces 
could  scarcely  entertain  a  rational  hope  of  succour.  The  Goths* 
the  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  who  had  served  the 
Romans  as  allies  in  the  late  struggles  to  preserve  the  consis- 
tency of  the  eoormous  empire,  perceiving  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  former  masters  of  the  world,  aspired,  under  the  conduct  of 
Ahric,  to  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  Rome  itself. 

I  take  pleasure  in  passing  unnoticed  the  political  cabals,  and 
contests  for  individual  ascendancy,  in  neglect  of  the  poblie  good, 
amidst  which  the  Roman  splendomr  sank  to  utter  decay.  It  is 
quite  unnecesssry  to  specify,  by  name,  the  adventurers  who,  in 
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•  Cltod.  in  laud.  Stil.  See  the  Tenet  qsoted  is  the  Iiitreditctionto  Ceai» 
den*!  Britannia,  Article  RamoM  in  BnUini  in  Henrj*i  History  of  Bri- 
lain,  &c.  &c. 
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quick  and  fragile  succession,  assumed  the  purple ;  except  as  to  a 
lew  instances  cotinected  with  the  chronological  order  of  events  in 
Britain,  and  in  which  the  interests  of  the  inhahitanls  were  imme- 
diately implicated.  The  age  of  heroic  enterprise  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain  was  now  extinct ;  and  the  mere  antiquary, 
and  the  philosophical  student  of  history,  look  with  equal  indif* 
ference  on  Emperors  who  achieyed  no  victories  to  be  recorded  by 
medals,  and  performed  no  action  illustrative  of  excellence  in 
talent  or  moral  virtue. 

Although  opposed  by  many  competitors  in  different  parts  of 
bis  vast  dominions,  Houorius  remained  invested  with  the  chief 
authority  until  his  decease  in  the  year  423.  The  dangers  to 
which  Rome  was  exposed  by  the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  led 
to  the  recal  of  the  additional  forces  which  had  been  sent  into 
Britain  by  direction  of  Stilicho;  and  this  unavoidable  measure 
was  followed  by  an  innption  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The 
Roman  soldiers  stationed  in  this  island,  disdainful  of  allegiance 
to  a  court  which  oouM  not  render  them  assistance,  now  elected 
as  Emperor  an  officer  termed  Maraji.  But  this  shadowy 
monarch  soon  fell,  through  the  agency  of  the  very  faction  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation ;  and  the  soldiery  then  invested  an 
officer  named  Gratiam  with  the  same  dangerous  honours.  Gra« 
tian  possessed  a  nominal  reign  in  Britain  for  about  four  months 
of  the  year  406.  He  was  then  deposed  and  murdered  ;  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  together  with  the  imperial  purple,  was 
bestowed,  by  a  military  election,  on  Constantine,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  his  affinity  of  name  with  Con* 
ataatine  the  Great 

This  Constantine,  who  was  elected  Emperor  by  the  Roman 
army  In  Britain  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficient  con* 
rage,  and  possessed  of  an  enterprising  spirit.  He  recruited 
his  army  with  the  most  hardy  of  the  British  youth,  whom  he 
speedily  trained  to  the  exereise  of  arms.  But,  instead  of  lead- 
ing hia  restless  forces  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  a  measure 
wUek  wonld  have  found  them  full  employmeat,  and  might  have 
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ultimately  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  ifflpemlsw^y  ia 
Britain,  he  con4ucte^  them  iiito  Gaul«  where  he  contended  for  the 
pernicious  trophy  of  nnhonnded  dominion.  His  efforts  were,  Ant  a 
short  time,  attended  with  success ;  but  the  delusive  commencement 
of  his  enterprise  was  followed  by  quick  and  fetal  reverses.  He  was 
opposed  .  by  his  own  General,  GerwUiut ;  and  his  ^army  waa 
broken,  and  himself  captured  and  put  to  death,  in  the  year  411. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  British  annals  which 
has  afforded  a  subject  for  some  historical  seeptioism,  and  criticai 
discaasion.  The  narration  of  eveuts  ooaiieGted  with  the  Roman 
sway  in  Britain  has  chiefly  depended,  through  several  of  the 
preceding  sections,,  on  the  testimony  of  Zosim^s,  But  we  are 
ftow  forsaken  by  that  guide;  and  the  remaining  particvtarSp  re- 
lating, to  the  history  of  this  island,  until  the  era  of  the  SAxea 
invasion,  rely  on  authorities  which  are  for  from  conveying  entire 
satisfaction,  as  they  are  not .  of  a  contemporary  date.  Tli«  most 
anoient  historiographer  of  this  period  is  Gildas,  who  wrote  in  the 
siirth  century.  The  venerable-  Bede  gives  extraetis  of  his  work; 
and  labours,  hut  Without  success,  to  illustrate  it  by  chronology 
eal  reduction.  Nennios,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh  centnry^  ^ 
fords  little  that  is  acceptable;  and  the  production  of  Creolfirey 
has  been  styled  by  some  a  British  romance  Stid  Was  considersd 
as  such,  even  by  the  critics  of  an  age  much  less  disposed  to 
scepticisai  in  history  than  the  present. 

The  authority  of  such  wHters  is,  certainly,  of  so  dooblfe}  a' 
tiature  as  to  demand  great  severity  of  inqdisttion ;  biil  tt  has 
been  deemed  acceptable  by  many  modern  historiam,  and  I,  tliere* 
fore,  present  a  succinct  narration,  founded  on  the  testiroouiy  of 
GKldas  and  Bede ;  but  shall  afterwardv  notice  the  crfticarremarks 
of  a  recent  very  intelligent  author. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  foimier  annalists,  the  ftrt^ 
lish  province,  weakened  at  every  point,  now  i^eturnred  tor  the 
obedience  of  the  Eibperor  HonorkM.  Son^'  troops  were  sent 
from  Rome,  in  ^e  soceeeding  ^e2tt,  for  a  reinstatement  of  good 
order;  but  they  Were  speedily  reeaUed,  to  assist  in  defeiMKag 

the 
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tile  iaterMT  of  tke  eispke  againsi  its  barbarous  asskilanU;  and 
At  ScMs  mat  Pida^  wbo  foresaw  tlie  fM  of  South  Britaiii,  and 
iMiited  witfe.eagerneBfl  to  seize  on  ihe  riches  of  ita  cultivated 
lands  amfk  muieroas  bnUdtngs,  then  rasbed  forwards^  under  the. 
bope  of  nMeting  vrith  an  easy  prey.  Boi  Romanized  Britain 
was  dot  yet  weakened  to  extremity.  Although  deprived  of  a 
regalar  army^  the  Roman  vetemns  who  were  connected  with  the 
klmdeFs  bf  interaiArria((e»  by  tlie  possession  of  estate,  and  by 
bahitB  of  long  residence^  we^  so  numerous,  and  so  well  dis* 
posed  ta  fght  ii  defease  of  their  homto  bad  pnoperty^  thai  a  for* 
■ttdaUa  stand  was  made  againsl.  the  invaders.)  and.  they  were 
alSoBalely  repnlsed^  with  loss. 

These  RoBMn  settlers  appear  te  have  derived  iaaeh;a«sistaneo 
fioai  the  South  Biitoas»  in  the  opposition  thus  siKotefilHy  mad^ 
te  the  advance  of  the  northern  tribes.  Bat  it  had  been  the  uni^ 
fena  policy  of  the  Romans  to  remove^  Ss  ceeroits  of  their  Aitoiee 
ia  distant  pravinees^  such  of  the  tributaries  as  tliey  Mined  to 
the  Qse  of, arms;  and  it  must  be  rtcoUeeted  that  Britain  had 
lately  been  drained  of  extrasnlinary  numbers  of  ita  yooth,  by  iha 
fenign  eapeditiens  of  the  usurpers,  Maximus  and  CoikStantine. 
The  aaltva  popolatioa  was,  therefore,  incapable  of  vigorous  and 
lastiag  resistance.  The  northern  enemies,  on  the  contrary, 
were  ill  posseisien  of  a  youtl^lul  military  power,  bred  to  war  as  a 
trade^  aad  which  had  never  passed  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  con« 
qaeror.  The  vraptions  of  these  hardy  and  necessitous  warriors 
were  repeated  through  several  successive  years;  and  the  Roman 
government  was  so  hr  fiom  being  able  to  reuder  assistance,  that 
the  Efliperor  Honorius  resigned  all  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  ihe 
plreviaeials,  and  left  them  to  defend  their  own  cause.  The 
greater  part  of  the  British-Romans,  couyinced  of  their  waat  ef 
streagib  to  preserve  their  possessions  in  tran^nillity,  now  telin^ 
^uisbed  their  lands;  and,  carrying  with  them  their  money  and 
most  valoable  moveables,  repaired  to  ihe  icontinent. 
.  Thus  abandoned  even  by  the  domiciliated  portion  of  their  con- 
i|nerors«  and  left  without  either  civil  or  military  government, 
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the  Britons  are  described  as  constitoting,  at  this  janctare,  a  timld^ 
disorderly  multitude,  ready  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  firat 
bold  invader.  The  Scots  and  Ptcts,  as  might  be  expected^  took 
advantage  of  their  helpless  sitoation;  and,  passing  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  plundered  the  contiguous  distrids.  In  thia 
melancholy  condition,  the  Britons  supplicated  assistance  of  Rome; 
and  the  Emperor  Honorius,  now  more  at  leisure,  in  consequence 
of  some  successes  over  the  Goths,  and  probably  calculating  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  iiiture  levies  of  recruits,  if  the  islanders 
remained  tributary,  acceded  to  their  petition,  and  sent  a  legioii 
to  their  aid.  The  Roman  arms  were  again  victorious  on  the 
theatre  of  former  exploit  The .  Scots  and  Picts  were  compdled 
to  retire  with  precipitation  and  great  loss.  The  triumphant  legion 
having  thns  honourably  performed  its  allotted  task,  returned  to 
the  continent  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  which  it  en« 
tered  Britain ;— the  year  416. 

Tlie  departure  of  the  veterans  was  the  signal  for  fresh  com- 
motions. Eager  for  spoil,  the  tribes  to  tlie  north  of  Antoninus'a 
wall  again  passed  the  boundary,  penetrated  the  province,  and 
spread  the  miseries  of  sword  and  fire  in  their  progress.  Inca* 
pable  of  self  defence,  the  Britons,  as  before,  looked  for  succour 
to  the  head  of  the  empire.  The  embassadors  who  noW  approach- 
ed the  Emperor  are  said  to  have  appeared  before  him  with  rent 
garments,  and  other  voluntary  tokens  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
tress. Their  intreaties  met  with  attention,  and  a  legion  was 
sent  to  the  aid  of  South  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Ga/iio  of 

It  was  again  proved  that  the  tribes  of  the  north,  so  formidable 
to  the  South  Britons  in  these  ages,  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Roman  veterans.  Their  straggling,  predatory  bands  were  de* 
featedwith  great  slaughter;  and  the  survivors  fled  to  their  woods 
and  mouutainous  fastnesses,  in  dismay.  After  clearing  the  south 
from  these  ferocious  invaders,  the  legion  remained  nearly  two 
years  in  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing,  by  instruction 

and 
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and  ftbiiTe  atsbtance,  all  practicable  aid  to  the  future  security  of 
the  inhabilaiitB, 

In  pursuit  of  this  object,  Gallio,  convinced  that  the  wall  of 
Antoninaa  was  an  insafficient  barrier,  and  that  a  diminution  of 
territory  must  be  desirable  to  a  weak  people,  directed  that  the 
whole  of  Valewtia  (or  the  space  between  the  walb)  should  be  re- 
signed to  the  northeni  nations.  The  wall  of  Severus  he  ordered 
to  be  thoroughly  repaired,  with  Ktone ;  and  this  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  united  labours  of  the  legion  and  the  Britons  of  the 
aouth.  Having  complete«l  the  defensible  state  of  the  frontier  in 
this  direction,  he  built  many  forts,  and  towers  of  observation,  on 
the  coasts  towards  the  south ;  as  that  part  of  the  island  was  often 
infested  by  the  piratical  visits  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  He 
then  impressed  on  the  Britons,  so  long  the  tributaries  of  Rome, 
and  atill  her  willing  adherents,  a  knowledge  of  the  military  tac- 
tics  which  had  enabled  a  single  legion  to  render  them  efficient 
assiatance;  and,  having  performed  these  friendly  offices,  he  ex* 
horted  them  to  exert  the  courage  of  free  men,  and  to  rely,  as 
such,  on  their  own  efforts,  since  no  further  assistance  could  be 
expected  from  the  distracted  government  of  their  former  masters. 

In  the  leading  particulars  of  the  above  narration,  Gildas  and 
Bede  are  followed  by  Camden,  and  by  several  modern  writers, 
amongst  whom  may  be  noticed  Dr.  Henry;  but  Mr.  Turner,  in 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  dissents  from  the  propriety  of 
an  appeal  to  the  ''  querulous'^  Gildas,  and  takes  a  very  different 
view  of  the  affairs  of  this  important  era.  According  to  Mr. 
Turner,  the  Britons  were  so  far  from  renewing  a  timid  allegiance 
to  Honorius,  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  that,  "  in  this  ex- 
tremity^  they  displayed  a  magnanimous  character ;  they  remcm* 
bered  the  ancient  independence  of  the  island,  and  their  brave 
ancestors,  who  still  lived  ennobled  in  the  verses  of  their  bards ; 
they  armed  themselves,  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  deposed  the 
imperial  magistrates,  proclaimed  their  insular  independence,  and, 
with  the  successful  valour  of  youthful  liberty  and  endangered 
existence,  they  drove  the  fierce  invaders''  (barbarians,  stimu- 
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ktad  to  tlieiavMUNi  of  Oaul  cod  BriUia  bj  the  tfijtoroii*  Grrm* 
this,)  "  from  their  cities. 

**  Thus/'  coDtinoes  Mr.  Tomer,  ''  the  aalkeqtic  history  froon 
4/07,  is,  that  the  barbarians,  excited  by  Geroottus,  burst  in  tef- 
lor  apoB  Gaol  and  Britain;  that  Constantino  coold  give  no  help, 
because  his  troops  were  in  Spain ;  that  Honorins  could  send  none, 
because  Alaricwas  orerpowering;  Italy ;  that  the  Britons,  thus 
abandoned,  armed  themselves,  declared  their  country  indepen* 
dent,  and  drove  the  barbaric  invaders  from  their  cities ;  thfti 
Honorius  sent  letters  to  the  British  states,  exhorting  them  to 
protect  themselves;  and  that  the  Ronmns  never  again  recovered 
the  possession  a(  the  island/'* 

It  is  justly  noticed  by  the  above  historian,  that  the  naitalivo 
of  Giklas  consists  chiefly  of  declamation,  and  that  the  deeiaimer 
is  less  entitled  to  notice  as  he  has  stated  nothing  concerning  the 
Empenirs,  or  regular  succession  of  transactionsi  after  Haxtmus; 
but,  as  the  bperating  point  of  his  own  remarks  is  founded  on  in-» 
dividual  opinion,  ideas  of  a  contrary  tendency  may,  perhapsy  arise 
in  the  mind  of  some  readers. 

Mr.  Turner  appears  to  consider  it  as  granted  that  the  Britons 
were  desirous  of  severing  their  country  from  a  connexion  with 
Rome,  although  he  admits  that  tbey  had,  in  times  very  brieiy 
precedent,  supplicated  succour  from  the  empire;  and  had,  indeed, 
been  accustomed  to  rely  for  defence  on  its  soldiers*  Sneh  a  re* 
liance  was,  in  truth,  almost  unavoidaUo,  when  we  remember 
that  the  policy  of  the  Romans  denied  military  exercise  lo  all  pro^ 
viucials,  except  such  as  they  wished  to  attach  to  the  legions  o< 
the  empire  on  foreign  service. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  taxes  exacted  by  the  Romam  were 
oppressively  heavy ;  and  it  is  certainly  natural  for  a  people  pes* 
sessed  of  energetic  habits,  and  conscioos  of  suflicient  resources, 
to  aspire  after,  and  to  seek,  independence  on  foreign  control. 
But  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  that  the  South  Britons  were 

actuated 

*  Turner's  Hi»t.  of  the  AngTo-SaionSi  Vol.1,  p.  77. 
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actiMted  by  to  noble  an  energy ;  and,  if  deslUate  of  a  thirst  after 
liberty,  from  Bfi  iiM^iriting  scdseof  the  moral  va^ie  of  that  bless^ 
ing,  Ikey  were  likely,  in  coiiieioit  prudenoe,  tocoosider  indepea* 
4enee  as  a  aoeree  of  aatipnal  danger,  rather  than  a  public  advaar 
tage.  Haniaaed.by  tbe  Saxoob,  the  Francs,  and  other  piratical 
iiifaders^  and  coBvineed,  by  long  experience,  of  tjie  evils  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  ferocious  iacursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ; 
%  people  trained  to  babitK  of  peace  would,  politically,  coart  the 
aid  of  some  warlike^ patronising  state. 

Sooh  was,  indubitably,  the  conduct  of  tke  Britous  at  this  tidying 
period.  Ifei  is  not  denied  that  they  supplicated  assistance  from 
Borne;  .and^  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof  to  the  contrary, 
it  wtU,  perhaps,  be  deemed  likely  that  they  obtained  it,  and  that 
they  nvere  greatly  indebted  to  the  experienced  troops  of  the  em^ 
pire  for  the  SKpnlaioB  of  their  barbarous  foes.  There  had  pre^ 
vionsly  ocenrred  many  favourable  opportunities,  from  tlie  weak- 
ness of  the  Roman,  power  in  Britain,  if  the  inhabitants  had  been 
desirous  of  tkrowiag  off  that '' yoke,''  which,  in  the  effeminacy 
of  their  pacific  habits,  they  appear  to  have  deemed  necessary  for 
ttelf  safety. 

In  regard  to  thafe'' deposition  of  tbe  imperial  magistrates,'^ 
ifbieh  is  aolieedby  Ml*.  Turner,  it  must  be  reeoUeoted  that  these 
•IBeers  were  appointed  by  Constantino;  aud  that  tbe  removal  of 
them  was,  therefore,  far  from  indicating  a  determination  not  to 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  lawful  £mperor.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  wehav^  any  direct  etidence  of  the  defection  oi  the 
Britons;  and,  coniiidertilg  their  peaceful  habits;  their  dangerous 
iftaalion,  in  regard  to  sorrounding  warlike  and  hostile  nations ; 
and  tkeir  vifrious  motives  for  desiring  a  eontinaed  connexion  with 
a  people  snpposed  to  be  capable  of  affording  protection,  and  to 
whom  they  were  attached  from  ties  of  intermarriage,  and  from  a 
long  nurtured  similarity  of  customs ;  the  reader  will,  probably,  con- 
clude that  they  were  abandoned  to  their  affliction,  rather  than 
that  they  seceded  in  triumph. 

I  muit  not,  however,  quit  a  subject  on  which  I  differ  in  opinion 
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with  so  respectable  an  authority  as  the  historian  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  without  observing  that  Mr.  Tarner,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  allows  it  to  b^  possible  that  the  statement  of  Gildas  is 
correct,  if  applied,  not  to  South  Britain  at  large,  but  merely  to 
particular  districts.  The  following  are  the  words  in  which  ho 
admits  this  possibility : — "  We  can  oonceif e,  that  when  the 
etrength  of  the  conntry  was  not  directed  to  its  protection,  but 
was  wasted  in  civil  conflicts,  the  hostilities  of  the  Picts  and 
Soots  may  have  met  with  much  success ;  not  opposed  by  the 
force  of  the  whole  island,  but  by  the  local  power  of  the  particnlar 
civitas,  or  district  invaded,  they  may  have  defeated  the  opposi* 
tion,  and  desolated  the  land  of  the  northern  borders :  with  eqnd 
success,  from  the  same  cause,  the  western  regions  of  Britain  may 
have  been  plundered  by  the  Scots,  and  the  southern  by  the 
Saxons.  Some  of  the  maritime  states,  abandoned  by  their  more 
powerful  countrymen,  may  have  sought  the  aid  of  JStins,  as 
they  afterwards  accepted  that  of  the  Saxons ;  but  we  think  the 
account  of  Gildas  applicable  only  to  particular  districts,  and  not 
to  the  whole  island."* 

It  is  uniformly  supposed,  by  writers  best  entitled  to  credit, 
that  the  Romans  finally  quitted  Britain  in  the  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian sra  446;  which  was  five  hundred  and  one  years  afler  their 
first  descent  upon  the  island,  and  four  hundred  and  three  years 
after  their  first  settlement  in  the  conntry.f 

From  the  above  compendious  view  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  it  will  appear  that  their  greatest  diffi* 
cttlties  in  efiecting  a  settlement  in  this  island,  occurred  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  ambitious  enterprise.  And,  from  this  eircuoi* 
stance,  it  may  be  jnstly  inferred,  that  their  ultimate  success  de* 
pended  more  on  the  ^efforts  of  mind  than  on  the  exercise  of  the 
sword. 

II 

•  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 
-f  See  aone  conclasive  remarks  on  this  rabject  in  Wbitaker*8  History  of 
Manchester,  4to.edit.  Vol.  II.;  and  Horsley's  Britaunia  ]loman8,p.  75. 
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U  ia  not  expedient  to  enter,  in  this  place,  on  the  femB  and 
ninvte  regnlationa  of  the  government  which  the  Romans  euU* 
bliahed  in  Britain;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  leading 
principle  in  their  disposal  of  power  throughout  the  provinces,  an 
ia  the  parent-state,  consisted  in  a  union  of  the  civil  an^  military 
anthorities  under  one  great  executive  head. 

The  PoUiicai  Divisitms  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain 
demand  more  explicit  notice.* 

In  the  early  steps  of  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  Britain,  the 
Btthdned  parts  were  simply  divided  by  the  conquerors  into  two 
districts,  termed  the  Upptr  and  the  Lower.  Antiquarian  writers 
(for  to  that  class  of  authors  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  now 
confined)  differ  as  to  the  portions  of  the  island  comprehended  in 
those  terms.  .  Camden  considers  the  higher  part  of  Britain  to 
signify  the  southern,  and  the  lower  the  northern;  supposing  the 
line  of  demarkation  to  lie  about  the  Humber,  or  Mersey,  Mr. 
Horsley  reverses  this  plan,  on  the  authority  of  CsBsar,  who  ex* 
pressly  calb  the  southern  the  lower.  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  contra* 
diction  to  both,  asserts  that  "  the  true  division  is  into  eastern  and 
western,  the  legions  at  Caerleon  and  Chester  being  placed  by 
Dio in tlie higher  Britain, and  that  at  York  in  the  lower;  and  Pliny 
placing  Ireland  super  Britrnmiam.  Roman  Britain,''  Mr.  Whit- 
aker further  observes,  ''  is  naturally  broken  into  east  and  west; 
a  chain  of  hills  running  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  join* 
ing  to  the  peak  of  Derby,  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  Edge- 
hill  in  Warwickshire,  and  the  Chilternin  fiuckinghamshire/'-f 

I  leave  unnoticed  the  periods  at  which  subdivisions  occurred, 
and  the  policy  which  dictated  them ;  and  present  a  statement 
of  the  districts  into  which  Britain  was  allotted  by  the  Romans, 
when  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  in  respect  to  this  island. 

Britain,  whenjhe  ^Romans  attained  their  utmost  landmark  of 

territory, 

•  Allttsions  to  these  tre  of  frequent  oocarrence,  iu  luch  pages  of  the 
**  Bcaatics  of  England  and  Wales/*  as  treat  of  the  general  histoiy  of  parti- 
Cttlar  districts,  or  counties. 

t  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vul.  I.  p.  98.  (nHe,) 
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territory,  was  divided  into  six  promceii;  bat  one  of  these  (en- 
titled Vespasima)  eonsisted  of  districts  beyond  the  ranput  of 
Antoninus,  and  was^  held  by  «n  uneertain  teiHire,  on  ttccoiint  of 
tiie  refractory  drsposttions  of  the  northern  tribes.  It  was  finally 
relinqnished  by  Oaracalia. 

Roman- Britain,  as  to  the  parts  vrhieh  were  snhje^  to  the  en* 
tire  ascendant  of  the  Romans,  and  were  contentedly  inllaenoed'by 
their  laws,  and  pervaded  by  their  customs,  was  dif  rded  into  five 
proviitoes,  which  were  thns  named : 

BaiTAKNiA  Prima. 

Britannia  Secunda. 

Platia  (Oft  Flavia  Cssariensts.) 

Maxima  (or  Maxima  Casariensir.) 

Valentia. 

Briitmnia  Prima  comprehended  ali  the  country  that  lies  to  the 
seath  of  the  Thames,  to  the  east  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Cricklade,  or  its  vicinity,  upon  the  one  side, 
to  Berkeley,  or  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  other;  and  included, 
according  to  Mr.  M'hitaker,  ^'eleven  nations  of  the  Britons,  and 
contained  about  thirty«stx  stations."* — The  following  English 
counties  were  comprised  in  this  division  of  Roman-Britain: 
Kent;  Sussex;  Siirrey;  Berks;  Hants;  Wilts;  Dorset;  Somer- 
set; Devon;  and  Cornwall. 

Britannia  Secmida  consisted  of  tlie  country  beyond,  or  to  the 
litest,  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee ;  and  contained  three  tribes 
of  the  BfitoDS,  and  about  twenty  stations.f  Tlie  counties  of 
Hereford  and  Monmouth,  and  the  whole  of  Cambria,  or  North 
a^d  South  Wales,  were  comprehended  in  this  provitice. 

Flavia,  or  Flavia  CeesaritHsis,   comprised   all  tlie  central 

regions 

•  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 
t  For  the  nuabcr  of  original  trilxfs  and  stations,  presumed  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  province,  I  am  indebted,  us  in  the  former  instance,  to  Mr. 
WhitaLer, whose  ftUtements  aie  founded  on  those  of  Richard  ol  Cirencester. 
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fegions  ef  the  Mani,  being  limited  by  tbe  two  above  named  pro-' 
irinees  on  the  sooth  and  west^  and  by  the  rivers  Humber,  Doa, 
and  Mersey,  «pon  the  north.  It  ineloded,  according:  to  the  fais^ 
tortan  of  Manchester,  about  eight  tribes,  and  fifty  stations.  The 
great  extent  of  this  proYinoe  is  best  explained  by  an  enuneralion 
of  the  connties  into  which  it  is  now  divided :— Middlesex ;  Essex ; 
Soflblk  ;  NorfoUc ;  CanbMdge ;  Huntingdon  ;  Northampton  ; 
Bedford;  H^rts;  Buckingham;  Oxford;  CHoueester;  Warwick; 
Worcester;  Stafford;  Sltropshm;  Cheshire;  Derby;  Notling* 
bam;  Lincoln;  Rutland;  and  Leicester. 

Maximm,  (or  Maxima  CassatimiBis)  was  bounded  by  the  two 
seas  on  the  east  and  west;  by  the  wall  of  Sevoros  on  the  north ; 
and  by  the  rivers  Hnmber,  Don,  and  Mersey,  on  the  south.  It 
comprised  throe  tribes,  and  about  thirty  stations,  besides  the  lino 
of  forte  at  the  wall. — Maxima  is  now  divided  into  the  oountiea 
of  Lancaster;  York ;  Durham ;  Westmoreland  ;  and  Cumber- 
land. 

VaimUim  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
two  walls,  and  contained  five  tribes,  with  ten  stations.  The  only 
parte  of  the  province  of  Valentia  that  require  notice,  in  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  England  and  Wales,  are  the  large  and  fine 
district  now  denominated  Northamberland,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Cumberland. 

The  TOWNS  established  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  were  divided 
into  four  classes :  Municipal:  CoUmial ;  towns  under  the  Latian 
law;  and  Stiptndiafy  towns. 

The  Mtmidpium  ranked  highest  in  the  scale  of  civil  privt« 
leges,  and  was,  indeed,  favoured  with  a  degree  of  freedom  not 
%o  be  expected  in  the  city  of  a  conquered  country,  and  which  was 
bestowed  with  a  cautious  hand,  but  with  an  exquisite  refinement 
of  policy.  Tlie  constituent  character  of  this  class  of  settlemento 
is  satisfoctorily  expressed  in  the  following  excerpt: — ''Mnnicipia 
were  towns  whose  inbabitante  possessed,  in  general,  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  tho&e  which  could  not  be  en* 
joyed  without  an  actual  residence  at  Rome.  They  folbwpd  theic 
own  laws  and  customs,  and  had  the  option  of  adopting  or  reject- 
ing 
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ing  those  of  Rome.''*  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  Maui* 
oipia  were  chiefly  occupied  by  Romaa  iahabitanU.  Two  citiea 
of  this  deacriplion  are  mentioned  by  Richard  r  VerulanUum  (St. 
Alban's)  and  Ehuracum  (York.) 

It  was  the  good  policy  of  the  Romans^  to  plant  tohnies  in 
every  couatry  successfully  visited  by  their  arms.  These  settle- 
ments were  of  different  kinds,  each  distinct  class  being  entitled 
to  dissimilar  rights  and  privileges ;  but  we  are  destitute  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  rank  occupied  by  those  of  our  own  country. 
In  regard  to  the  general  character,  and  beneficial  tendency,  of 
■uch  establishments,  it  has  been  observed,  "  that  the  soldiers 
were  thereby  rendered  more  eager  to  make  conqumts,  of  which 
they  hoped  to  enjoy  a  share :  the  veterans  were  at  once  rewarded 
for  their  past  services  at  a  very  small  espence,  and  engaged  to 
perform  new  services  in  defence  of  the  state,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  own  properties:  the  city  of  Rome,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
were  relieved  from  time  to  time  of  their  superfluous  inhabitants, 
who  were  dangerous  at  home  but  useful  in  the  colonies:  the 
Roman  language,  laws,  manners,  and  arts,  were  introduced  int» 
the  conquered  countries,  which  were  thereby  improved  and 
adorned,  as  well  as  secured  and  defended.^f 

The  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  was  fixed  by  Claudius  al 
Camtilodunum  (Colchester;)  and  eight  others  were  subsequently 
planted,  at  Richborough,  London,  Gloucester,  Bath,  Caerleon, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  Chester.  It  will  be  noticed  that  bodies 
of  colonized  soldiery  were,  thus,  carefully  placed  along  the  eastern 
aiid  western  side^  of  the  island. 

Ten  cities  under  the  Latian  law  are  named  by  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  In  the  valuable  commentary  on  the  work  of  Richard, 
it  is  olMerved,  that  "  the  Latian  law  consisted  of  the  priviltges 
granted  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium.    These  are  not 

distinctly 

*  RoainK  Aiitiq.  Rom.'  b.  z.  c.  23.  as  quoted  in  Hatcber'f  edition  of  ths 
Itinerary,  &c.  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

i  Henri's  HicL  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I.  p.  541. 
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distinctly  known;  but  appear  principally  to  have  been  the  right 
of  following  their  own  laws^  an  exemption  from  the  edicts  of  the 
Roman  Prstor,  and  the  option  of  adapting  the  laws  and  customs 
ofRome/'* 

The  ten  cities  which  are  said  by  Richard  to  have  been  favoured 
with  the  communication  of  the  Jus  Latii,  are  Durnomagus 
(Castor  on  Neo)  Caiaractonis  (Catteric)  Canitbodunum  (Slack) 
Coccium  (Blackrode)  Ijugubalia  (Carlisle)  Ptoroione  (Burg- 
head)  Fk^orta  (Dealgin  koss)  Theodosia  (Dumbarton)  Corinum 
(Cirencester)  Sorbiadunum  (Old  Sarum.) 

Stipendiary  towns  were  such  as  paid  their  taxes  in  roohey,  in 
contradistinction  from  those  which  gave  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil^  and  were  called  Vectigales.f  Richard  enn- 
Bierates  twelve  stipendiary  towbs:  Venta  Silurum  (Cacrwent) 
Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester)  Venta  Icenorum  (Castor,  near 
Norwich)  Segontium  (Caer  Segont)  Maridunum  (Caermarthen) 
Rata:  (Leicester)  Cantiopclis  (Canterbury)  Durinum  (Dorches- 
ter) Isca  (Exeter)  Brev%enium  (Riechester,  Northumberland) 
nndonum  (possibly  EgburyCamp^  Hants)  and  JDuro&rfW  (Ro- 
chester.) 

Such  were  the  classes  into  which  the  Romans  divided  their 
towns  in  Britain ;  and  the  thirty -three  instances  of  various  kinds 
^iven  above,  are  roeutioued  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  those 
which  were  most  celebrated  and  conspicuous.  But  he  informs  us 
that  the  total  number ^f  important  towns  in  Romanized  Britain, 
was  not  less  than  ninety-two;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  indeed  niach  greater.  Mr.  Wbitaker  asserts  that ''  Bri- 
tain, from  the  southern  sea  to  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Cluyd,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  possessed  a  hundred  and  forty 
towns  in  all.^'j:  Richard  expressly  observes  that  he-has  comme- 
morated only  such  as  were  greatly  distinguished. 

K  The 

*  Hatcher's  edit,  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  68.  spud  Rosini. 

^  Rosini,  as  qupted  in  the  commentary  ou  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  69. 

%  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  393. 
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Tlia  progreflsive  advantages  derived  by  the  Bti%Mm,  (hem  Uiis 
intermixture  of  population  with  their  polished  invaders,  are  un» 
questionable,  and  truly  splendid;  although^  assa  natioB»  they 
were  subject  to  some  humiliation  and  to  many  penalties.  We 
view,  indeed,  the  progress  of  mind  in  every  step  ^f  the  conquer* , 
ing  legions;  and,  whilst  contemplating  so  atlraotive  a  piddre, 
subjugation  itself  loses  all  deformity  of  aspect. 

Inspirited  by  the  lessons  of  Roman  industry,  the  inhabitants 
even  of  deep  inland  districts  now  plaeeil  their  neglected  soil  under 
the  operation  of  the  plough ;  and  so  sncoessfal  were  the  e(lhrts 
0f  agricultural  labour,  that  Britain  soon  exported,  annnally, 
large  qnantities  of  com,  and  assisted  greatly  in  supplying  with 
grain  the  Roman  armies  on  the  continent 

The  mapufacturing  arts  accompanied  the  cultivation  of  the  Bri- 
tish soil ;  and  commerce  received  a  new  and  powerful  impnke. 
Fresh  ports  were  opened;  and  the  Briton,  aroused  from  the 
slumber  pf  sylvan  inactivity,  was  instructed  in  the  natural  wealth 
and  mercantile  capacities  of  his  conntry. 

Induced,  by  precept  and  example,  to  prefer  social  interchange 
to  sullen  and  ferocious  seclusion^  he  quitted  by  slow  degrees  his 
gloomy  embowered  retreat,  and  entered  on  the  joys  and  confi- 
dence of  busy  congregation.  The  city  arose  on  the  site  of  dark 
woodland  hnts;  and  the  Briton  was  courted,  even  by  his  cotf« 
quorors,  to  become  its  inmate. 

The  motive  which  suggested  this  persuasion  towards  urbanity, 
might  be  merely  political  and  selBsh;  but  its  instruments  of 
action  were  noble,  for  they  consisted  in  a  communication  of  sueh 
arts  as  dignify  life,  and  render  society  desirable,  by  exhibitmg 
its  courtesies. 

The  Roman  language,  and  its  stores  of  literary  treasure,  wer^ . 
imparted  to  the  rude  natives  of  Britain  with  sedulous  care*  and 
thus,  with  an  abruptuess  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
nations,  a  profound  ignorance  of  letters  received,  at  once,  th^ 
illumination  of  the  highest  efforts  of  philosophy  and  correct  taste. 
With  the  literature  of  Italy  was  introduced  a  relish  for  the  elegant 

indolence 
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iadoleace  of  tbe  poitioo  and  the  bath  ;  afomlneaa  ibr  ddicate  at* 
tira;  aad  a  love  of  those  social  parties  in  which  eloqaenoe*  das* 
aical  learning,  aud  the  graces  of  personal  deportment,  obtained 
opportunities  of  exercise  and  distinction. 

A*transition  so  speedy  resembles  the  change  of  scenery  in  his* 
trionic  exhibition.  The  Britons^  indeed,  by  their  qnick  adop* 
tion  of  the  refined  notions  of  their  conqncrors,  would  appear  to 
have  avoided  the  tedious  process  of  many  stages  usual  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  hnman  mind ;  and  to  have  passed^  at  once, 
from  the  gloom  of  barbarous  life  to  a  familiarity  with  that  standard 
mass  of  lettered  intelligence,  which  forms  the  proudest  acquisi- 
tion of  the  scholar  at  the  present  day. 

These  rapid  improvements  in  art  and  science,  were  necessarily 
productive  of  a  striking  change  in  the  general  face  of  the  coun- 
try. Large  tracts  were  cleared  of  their  unprofitable  burthen  of 
thickly  matted  trees ;  and  the  increasing  towns  and  villages  were 
rendered  easy  of  communication  by  lines  of  solid  road,  formed  in 
attention  to  theprineiple  of  those  great  military  highways,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Romans,  intersected  the  island  in  vari- 
ons  directions,  and  which  will  shortly  meet  with  particular  notice, 
as  the  most  distinguished  vestiges  of  this  important  era.  It  will 
be  readily  supposed  that  the  domestic  architecture  introduced  by 
tbe  Romans  communicated  hints  for  improvement  in  tbe  Britiah 
style  of  building ;  whilst  public  edifices  for  legislative  purposes 
BOW  first  adorned  the  cities  of  the  Britoi^i. 

With  the  familiar  customs  of  the  Romans  was  adopted,  by  a 
ipreat  part  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  this  island,  their  sys« 
tem  of  theology  ;  and  the  vast  circular  temple,  placed  deeply  in 
the  mysterious  sanctity  of  thick  woods,  was  now  abandoned  for 
temples  of  hewn  stone,  sitnated  in  the  mid^of  towns,  and  deco- 
rated with  sculptured  devices.  This  first  remove  from  an  ex- 
treme rudeness  of  divine  worship,  was  quickly  succeeded  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  The  enlightening  beams  of  this 
beneficent  religion  were  communicated  to  Britain,  according  to 
tbe  opinions  of  those  who  have  moat  attentively  considered  the 

K  2  subject. 
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subject^  before  the  dose  of  the  first  century.  Their  diffutioa, 
however,  was  gradual ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  early  Christiantf 
debarred  them  from  adorning  the  country  with  edifices  propor- 
tioned in  splendour  to  their  religious  zeal.  The  chiefs  or,  per-* 
bapi^  tlie  only  tangible  religious  relics  of  this  era,  which  hav« 
descended  to  the  present  day,  are  connected  with  the  votive  piety 
of  heathen  Rome. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  BRITAIN* 

Roman  stations,  and  camps  of  various  kinds. — Inde- 
pendant  of  a  consideration  of  their  roads,  the  most  important 

vestiges 

*  The  contcDts  of  the  map  which  Accompanies  this  secliou  of  our  work,  are 
briefly  explained  by  a  table  of  references.  Tn  that  table  it  is  shewn  that  each 
of  the  Romaa  roads  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
together'  with  numerous  recent  discoveries  of  roads  not  noticed  either  by 
Kichard  or  Aotonine,  are  laid  down,  and  expressed  by  lines  of  a  dtfferenl 
character  end  colour.  A  reference  is,  also,  afforded  to  such  Static  iff  a^ 
are  mentioned  by  Richard ;  and  to  many  stations,  and  camps,  not  noticed  by 
that  useful  writer.  The  whole  is  the  result  of  actual  investigation,  chiefly 
made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lcman,  to  whom  this  work  is  indebted  for  a  con- 
tribution of  the  original  drawing,  containing  such  discoveries  as  have  beea 
made  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hatcher's  edition  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
ccster. 

It  is  confidently  presumed  that  a  satisfactory  view  is  thus  presented  of  tacl^ 
▼estig^es  of  Romanized  Britain,  as  have  been  ascertained  to  exist,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  positive  local  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  explanation  cnntaiaed  in  the  table  of  reference,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  an  enumeration  of  the  stations  laid  down  in  the  map ; 
and  to  attach  to  each  its  Roman  name,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  antU 
qoary  by  whom  the  design  for  the  map  is  contributed. 

I  first  enumerate  the  stations  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester ;  and 
subsequently,  present  an  enumeration  of  such  stations  and  camps  as  are  not 
mentioned  by  Richard; — prefixing  to  each  the  figure  by  which  it  is  torres- 
pondently  denoted  in  the  body  of  the  map.  But  it  will  be  observed  (as  is 
explained  in  the  table  of  reference)  that  the  stations  mentioned  by  Richard 
are  marked,  in  the  nwiJ,  mth  Italic  fi^nrr ;  whilst  those   not  mentioned  by 

Richard 
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vestiges  of  the  Romans  consist  in  the  remains  of  their  castrame- 
iaiious,  which  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  this  island^  and  curioosly 

K  3  vary 

Richard  (and  to  which,  in  the  following  list,  are  prefixed  Roman  characters,) 
are  deiignated,  in  the  map,  by  Upright,  or  Print  figures.  The  last  mentkmed 
lift  i>  classed  in  counties,  ranged  alphabetically^  in  attention  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  drtcribing  counties  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 


Stationt  mentioned  by 

1  Rhotnpis,  Richborough 
t  Dnrov^mum,  Canterbury 

3  Duroievum,  Otpring 

4  Darobrivs,  Rochester 

5  Londininm,  Li>ndan 

6  Sulomagos,  Broeklty  hill 

7  Verulamiom,  VeruUm 

8  ?ornm  Dian»,  Dunttaftle 

9  Magiovininoi,  near  Fenny  Strat' 

ford 
10  Laotorodum,  Towcester 
It  Isanta  Varia,  Burutwalls 
18  Tripontiuro,  tirar  Lilbum 
IS  Benonis^  High  Crou 

14  Mandnessedom,  Manctter 

15  Etocetum,  Wall 

16  PeDQocrociam,  on  the  Peak 

17  Uxaconiam,  Red  hiU,  Okenyatt 

18  UricoDium,  Wroieter 

19  Banchorioro,  hancher 
so  Deva^  Chthter 

SI  Varis,  near  Pont  Ryffin 

tS  Conovium,  Caer  JUin 

SS  Segontiom,  Caer  Segont 

S4  Hereri  Mont,  Tommen  Y  Mur 

fS  Mediolanom^  Clawdd  Goch 

t6  Rutuniam,  Rowton 

Vf  Dorosituro,  ti^or  RNin/brd 

S8  Caetaromagas^  mar  Chelnuford 

39  Canonium,  near  Kdvedon 

30  CamolodDnom,  Colckeuer 


Richard  of  Cirencester, 

31  Starius  Amnis,  on  the  Stour 

52  Cambretonium 

53  Sitoroagus 

34  Venta  Ceaom,  Ca$tor  near  Nor- 
v\ch 

35  Camboricum,  Cambridge 

36  DuTolispons,  Codmanchttter 

37  Durnomagus,  Castor 

38  Isinnisi  Ancatter 

39  Lindum,  Lincoln 

40  Argolicam,  Littleborough 

41  Daimm,  Dontatier 

42  Legioliom,  CattUford 

43  Ebnracum,  York 

44  Isuriuffl;  Aldhorough 

45  CattaractoR,  Catterick 

46  Ad  Tisam,  Pierce  Rridgo 

47  Viuovium,  fiific/ifKer 

48  Epiacum,  I  anchester 

49  Ad  Murum,  HaltonChester 

50  Alaona  Amnis,  on  the  Coquet 

51  Taeda  Flu  men,  on  the  Tweed 
59  Ad  Vallum,  l^eH^tti/ 

53  Curia 

54  Ad  fines.  Chew  Green 

55  Bremeniuro,  Riechetter 

56  Corstopitnm,  Corbridge 

57  Vindomora,  £frcAe«fer 

58  Derventio,  near  Stamford  bridge 

59  Delgovicia 

60  preturiaro,  Flamborovgh  hend 
§1  CalcartSt 


ir>4 
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vary  in  BtrengUi,  and  care  of  constniotioo,  tram  the  temportry 
earth«w<irk  throwu  up  in  haste,  and  perhaps  witbiu  nighl  of  kht 

eneiny. 


61  Calcaria,  Tadeoiter 
6^  Cambodanum,  Sluck 

63  Mancaiuttm«  Manchester 

64  Fines  Mazinic  et  fltLjim,  StreU 

ford 

65  CondatOi  Kinder  ton 

66  Portus  Siitontiorum,  FreckUton 
6f  Rerigooittm,  liihchetier 

68  Alp«s  Peninot,  BurrenM 

69  Alicana,  Jttl<y 

70  Lataris,  Bowet 
Ti  Vataris,  Brough 

73  Brovonacis,  Kirhy  Thur 

75  Vorreda,  Vlumjiton  Wall 

74  Laguballia,  CarUkU 

76  Trimoatittm,  Birrenswork  kiU 

76  Gadanica 

77  Corium 

'78  Alaona,  Kier 

79  LindaiDj  Ardoch 

80  Vittoria,  Dealgin  Ross 

81  Ad  Hiernnra,  Slragelk 

82  Orrea,  ou  the  Toy  above  Perth 

83  Ad  Tavttin,  near  Invergowrie 

84  Ad  JEaicaat,  BrecKin  on  South 

85  Ad  rinaiD,  Fordun 

86  Devana,  Norman  Dyifs 

87  Ad  Itunam,  Glentmailin  on  the 

Ithan 

88  Ad   Montem  GraiDj;^uiD|  near 

Knock  hill 

89  Ad  Selinani,  on  the  C«iira»  mear 

Deskford 

90  Tuessis,  011  the  Spey,  near  BeUie 

91  TiotoioM^Bterghhead 


98  Varis,  Fores 

93  Ad  Taessim,  CrondaU  on  Spey 

94  Tamea*  Br aemar  castle 

95  _         Barra  castle  on  Ila 

96  In  Medio,  InchstnihiU 

97  BrocaTinociSf  Brotkgham 

98  Ad  Alaunam,  Lancatter 

99  Coccium,  Btechrode 

100  Mediolanum,  Chesterton 

101  Saline,  Droittoich 
\Qt  Gleruni,  Gloucester 

103  CorioQiD,  Cirencester 

104  Aqas  Sulb,  Both 

105  Ad  AquQB,  prokakly  Wells 

106  Ad  Uzellam,  probably  BrUgt* 

foater 

107  Isca,  Eieter 

108  Ad  Abonam,  Bitten 

109  Ad  Sabrtnam,  Sea  Mills 

1 10  Statjo  Trajectns,  let'em  side 

111  Venta  Siluram^  Coerwent 

112  Isca  Colonia,  Coerleon 
lis  Tibia  Amnis«  o»  the  Taaf 

114  Boriuto,  Kwenny 

115  NidaiD,  Neath 

116  \jbucaTiim,  perhaps  Lwghor 

117  Ad  Vigesimum,  Castle  Flemish 

118  Ad  Mennpiam,  St,  David's 

119  Verlucio,  Uighjield  near  Sandy 

lane 

ISO  Cunetio,  FoUy  farm,  near  Mart- 
borough 

12  r  Spine,  Spene 

122  C^Wtha,  Sikhestef 

123  Bibrncte 
1«4  Bultram,  ITsk 

195  GobanaiuiB* 
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immKji  lo  ibe  rqgvlv  statioii^  gmrMi  by  walli  which  bave^  in 
mvlB  iu^noiB,  prsvedl  tmiipkaiit  over  the  asBMilt  of  more  thaa 

K  4      -  ,  sixteen 


If 5  Gobtnniom,  MHgawenny 

196  Magna,  KtntcheHtr 

lt7  BtAn^ttuuakftiearLentwardme 
128  Blettium,  Monmouth 
1S9  Sariconiom,  Botry  hiU 
130  A4  Aaldnra^  on  the  ^yon 
iSl  Aiaaoa,  i4ic«il0r 

13t ChutertM 

153  Ratis,  Leicester 

194  VAMromeaHiia,  WiUou^hhy 
136.Margidauum«  Eu$l  Briiigeford 

195  Ad  Fontem,  near  Thorjft 

197  Crococolana,  Brugh 

198  VindomU,  near  ^,  Mary  Sourne 

199  Venta  Belgarum,  Winchetter 

140  Ad  Lapiden,  Stm^eham 

141  Clausentum^  MUtem,  near  South  • 

ampum 
Mi  Pertm  Magnus,  FortchoMtr 
149  Regnom,  CAicftcsCer 
144  Ad  Decimam,  on  the  Arttn 
143  AiideridiiPoitin,  Peotht^ 

146  Ad  LemanuiB.  oh  the  tlothtr 

147  LemaaiaAttt  Pgrtut,  lymne 

148  Dobrtt,  Dover 

149  Ragulbium,  Heeulver 

150  Madas,  tm  the  Medw^y 

151  Vagxiaca,  Barkfieldt  ««  S»iil»- 

yieel 
159  NovionagM,  Baimod  hiU 


159  Brige,  near  Broughton 

154  SorbiodoniHD,  OtdSancin 

155  Venta  Geladia,   Cu$tage    Cow 

Down 

156  Durnovaria,  Dofcktiier 

157  Moridttnani,  9eaton 

158  Dvrhxs  Amnft,  on  the  Dart     ■ 

159  TaiKara,  on  Ihe  TVimatr 

160  Vdlnba,  mi  the  Tdwey 

161  Cdxd^tOHfkeFoi 

169  SylFa  Auderid*.  E#f(  Bouma 
169  Ad  Finest  Brou^um 

164  In  Medio 

165  Ad  Abam,  Wiuterton 

166  Ad  Pctuarinin,  Bran^ 

167  Ad  Finet,  Teiil|»ie  Brough  oniha 

Don 

168  — >«— —  7flplifi  ibiU^  ne or  CAe^ 

(erjEeJd 

169  ^..^  Hem-  Ptnkridge 

170  PcrTeiHlOr  Lit^  Chef (er 

171  Ad   TrWmiam,  Berry  ftmn   tti 

BrAfftton 
17t  Brinavit,    Black  Ground  near 

Chipping  Norton 
179  Alia  Castra«  ^Alcetter,  Oxford- 

ihire 

174  Dorooina,  DorcAceftfr,  Oxford^ 

thhre 

175  tamesis,  on  the  Thamet 


Siafions  and  Camps,  noi  metui^ned  hy  Richard  ef  Cwren0§sttT. 


Bedfordthire 

I  Saiidj 

BerfciAtre. 

II  Lawrence  Waltham 

III  Roaodaboatj  near  Bag^hot 


BMelttngAamilhire. 

IV  Chipping  Wjcombe 

Camhridge  thirty 

V  Shelfotd 


Comtfatf* 
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sixteen  centuries. --The  riemains  of  these  pisoes  of  defence  are  of 
such  high  antiquarian  interest^  and  are  so  fieqnently  noticed  in 

almost 


Cornwall, 

VI  Bossens,  in  St.  Erlh 

VII  near  Sfcratton 

Cumberland, 


VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 


at  Moresby 
^  Eilenborough 

—  Pap  Castle 

—  Old  Carlisle 

—  Whitbarrow 


XIII  Bew  Castle 

XIV  Netherby 

XV  Lidd!e  Moant 

XVI  at  Cattlesteedsi  ia  Cat- 
tle Sowerby 

XVII  —  Mawbrogh 

XVIII  ^  PoDsonby 

XIX  —  Whitestones 

XX  —  Eskmcal 

XXI  — >  Cuamgarth 
XXH  -.  Kirkland 

XXIII  ^  Hardknot 

XXIV  —  BaiQscar 

Verhyihire. 

XXV  Buxton     • 

XXVI  Brugh 

XXVII  Mclendra  Castle 

XXVIII  at  Parwick 

XXIX  —  Chesterfield 

XXX  —  Pentrich 

Vewnthire, 

XXXI  Countesbury 

XXXII  HembaryFoct 

DcTtet$Hre, 

XXXIII  Isle  of  Portland 

XXXIV  St.  Anne*8    hUl  west   of 
Chri*itcharch 

XXXV  Poondboiy 


Dufham* , 

XXXVI  Soath  Shields 

XXXVII  Chester  le  Street 

XXXVIII  near  Stnrnm 
XXXTX  Donmow 

XL  Chesterford 

XLI  Harwich 

XLII       On  the  Blackwater 

GUmcestertkire, 
XLIII  Boarton  on  the  water 
XLIV  Domton 
XLV  Lydncy 

XLVI  near  Cross-hands 

XLVII  near  Dowdeswell 

Hampshire* 
XLVIII  Backland,  near  Lymitigtea 

Herefordihire, 
XLIX  Brandon  camp»  near  Lent* 
wardine 

HuniingdoHihire, 
L  Newton 

Lancathire* 
hi  Coloe 
'LI I  Overboroogh 
LIII  near  Rochdale 

Leicetttrthirt, 

LIV  Medboam 
LV  Ratby 

Lineolnihin, 
LVI  Lndford 
LVII  Homcastle 


LVIII  Taesborough 


LIX  Caistoff 
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«lmo8t  erery  volome  of  the  ^'  Beauties  of  Englftad  and  Wales/' 
that  it  appears  desirable  to  present  a  oompreliensive  view  of  the 

modes 


LIX  Caistor 
LX  BrancMtcr 
LXI  Castle  Acre 

UCII  Itchester 
ULIII  Wftdemlioe 
LXIV  Cottestock 
LXV  Woodford 
LXVI  Cotton  MUI 

Northumberland, 
LXVII  Wbitley  Castle 
LXVIII       ou  the  river  Reed 

Nottinghunuhire. 
LXIX  Southwell 
LXX  Combs 

Oxfordshire. 
LXXI  Stonefield 

RuUoiid. 
2JCXI1  Brig  Castcrten 

Shropshire* 
LXXIII  Chesterton 

Somer$eishirt. 
LXXIV  Uchetter  (IsrAalii) 
LXXV  near  Banington 

Stafordihire. 
LXXVI  Hocestcr 

Sufolk. 

ILXXVII  Izworth 
LXXVIII  Icklingham 
LXXIX  Burgh  Castle 
LXXX  Crcctiog 
UCXXI  Walton 
LXXXII  ncarLawihall 


SuMsese^ 
LXXXIII  Rowlands  Castle 
LXXXIV  near  Polboroagk 

LXXXV  near  Portslade 

Westmorland. 
LXXXVI  Watarcrook 
LXXXVII  Ambleside 
Wiltthire. 
LXXXVIII  Woodjates  Ian 
LXXXIX  Wanboroogh  Njtlie 
XC  Baston  Grey 

Woreestenktre, 
XCI  Worcester 

Yorhhire» 
XCII  At  Addle 
XCIII  Maiden  Castle,    dn   Staia« 

more 
XCIV  near  Pickering 

XCV  Whitby 

XCn  Askrig 

Wai.m. 
XCVir  Holjhead,  Isle  of  Anglesey 
'XCVni  near  Beaomaris, 

Anglesey 
XCIX  C.  Gai,  near  Bala,  Merioa- 

etfashire 
C  Penalt,  near  Machynlleth 
CI  CaerSws,  Montgomeryshire 
CII  Gaer,  near  Montgomery 
cm  Flint 

CIV  Caergwrle,  Flintshire 
CV  Holt,  Denbighshire 
CVI  On  the  Y  than,  Radnorihire 
CVII  Llanio^isau,  Cardiganshire 
CVIII  Llanvair>ar*y-brin,  Caermer- 

thenshirt 

CIX  Gaer« 
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modes  of  comtracting  and  oeciipyitt^  a  fmirtM  tmoBgat  Hm 
Romans,  togelhea  iiilh  matiy  other  paitiovlars,  oaloalatod  lo 
eoDvey  clear  ideas  of  the  character  and  history  of  Roman  stations 
in  Britain. 

The  term  Sitiiion  applies  to  snch  castra  staiitag  or  fixed 
campt*,  as  were  used  for  the  permanent  quarters  of  delswhftentk 
of  the  Roman  forces.  Horsley  observes,  *'  that  the  word  stdtio 
is  uted  in  Cssar,  Tacitus,  and  other  good  wrilers^  for  the^duty 
of  soldiers  upon  guard,  or  for  the  men  that  were  employed  ill  ifris 
duty.  But,  in  the  later  times,  it  is,  by  a  metonymy,  applied 
to  the  fort,  or  place,  where  the  soldiers  lodged,  or  were  on  their 
duty.''  This  mode  of  confining  the  meaning  el  the  word  to  a 
fortress,  instead  of  extending  it  to  a  town,  as  is  usual  with  many 
writers,  is  approred  by  Mr.  Reynolds  (Introduction  to  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antowsust  p.  9.)  But  an  indbttSK^tuess  in  the  roseption 
of  the  term  appears  still  to  prerail.  It  is  certain  that,  in  some 
instances,  tlie  castrametation  reSnaioed  peculiarly  appropflatod  to 
the  troops  in  garrison,  while  a  town,  in  the  iniraedfftte  ntigh^ 
houfhdod  of  the  ibrtress,  was  gradually  formwd  by  the  buildings 
raised  for  the  purposes  of  traffic  and  secnrity.  B«t,  in  Mart^jr 
other  examples,  the  stationary  castruni  itself  aArded  a  place  of 
residence  to  the  trader  who  sought  commerce  and  proteolioa  frMh 
the  military;  and  thus,  in  itself,  became  a  tow»  or  city. — It 


CIX  G»er,  near  Bfecan 
CX  CWifi  di,  Brtcknocksbir* 
CXI  near  NenCMtle,  Caer- 

niftrtbeuabire 

Stations  and  Camys,  on,  and 

vear,  the  walk  of  AnUnane 

and  Stvems, 

CXII  Contins  hoQse 
CXIII  NcvvcaiTle 
CXtV  Ben wtl  hill 
rXV  Ruichesur 
CXVI  Haltoii  Cfiesif  re 


CXVII  WalwickClmteM 
CXVm  C»rtDw|irigh 
CXIX  House  St cedi 
CXX  Little  Che«ler» 
CXXI  Great  ChesSilS 
CXXII  Caervonm 
CXX  III  Burdeswold 
CXXIV  Cambecklbff 
CXXV  Watckerett 
CXX VI  Stanwitk 
CXXVII  Bargh 
CXXVIII  Drumbtfrgh 
CXXIX  Bsttlbcii 
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I  probable  tbat  Mch  inlermingled  cireiraiiitanees  of  inhabita* 
tioa,  within  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  chiefly  occurred  in  Gasaps  like 
Silcbaster,  fomied  on  the  spacioaa,  but  irregular,  site  of  a  Bri* 
lish  settlemettt 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  Ronans,  in  all  their  wan,  were  par* 
iiealarly  careful,  and  evinced  great  judgment,  in  the  choice  of 
the  site  on  which  tlicy  encamped  their  troops.  The  skill  with 
which  they  improred  on  the  natural  strength  of  the  situation 
chosen  on  these  occasions,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  se- 
curity with  which  their  armies  reposed,  in  the  interior  of  somai^ 
hostile  countries. 

The  Roman  cajBips  are  usually  divi<led  into  two  classes ;  Custra 
hyhema,  and  Gtsita  ^sdva.  The  former,  which  were  merely, 
in  the  irst  instance,  designed  for  the  winter  quarters  of  the  in> 
vading  army,  were  often  adopted  as  stationary,  or  garrison^  posts, 
when  the  district  in  which  they  were  situated  became  tributary. 
These  were  sometimes  placed  on  the  site  of  UrUish  settlements ; 
in  which  case,  the  irregularity  of  form  that  prevailed  amongst  the 
Britons,  who  chiefly  looked  to  natural  advantages  for  the  attaia* 
ment  of  local  strength,  was  preserved  by  tlie  more  scientifie 
Remans.^  But,  in  camps  originally  laid  ont  by  themselves,  the 
figure  was,  almost  invariably,  square  or  oblong;  sonietimea 
having  the  angles  obtuse,  or  rounded  ofll  When  a  deviation  oc^ 
•cuFS  from  this  form  of  castrametation,  the  cause  will  be  obvious, 
in  some  very  peculiar  circumstance  of  natural  strength,  or  con- 
venience,  which  is  gained  by  the  partial  sacrifice  of  regularity. 

hi 

*  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  44) 
tbat  the  fact  of  Roman  towns  being  frequent).?  placed  on  the  site  of  British 
fortresses,  "  is  abundantly  shewn  by  the  British  names  of  the  stations  in  the 
Roman  Itineraries ;  near  three  fourths  of  the  stations  bearing  British  names, 
and  thereby  evincing  theneelvet  to  be  erected  upon  the  sites  of  British  for- 
tresses. The  latter  were  generally  planted  opon  sucb  ground  a^  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  coontrj  recommended  j  and  such,  therefore,  as  the  policy 
of  the  Romans  ceold  not  but  approTe,'* — Instances  of  irregnlariij  of  form, 
tibviously  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  British  site  by  the  Romans,  may 
1>e  noticed  ia  Silehester,  Keatebeiter^  Botl^  Caattrbsrj^  Im. 
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Id  respect  to  the  asnal  character  of  the  site  chosen  for  Romtm 
encainpment«>  the  following  remarks  of  Horsley  may  be  received 
as  satisfactory :  **  There  is  oothing  that  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  had  a  greater  regard  to,  than  the  convenience  of  a  rivef» 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  additional*  strength  which  it  afforded.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  meridian  sun,  which  they  must  need  who  came 
from  so  much  warmer  a  climate,  they  usually  had  their  stationa 
and  outbuildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  rivers,  and  on  a  gentle 
declivity.  In  some  instances  they  chose  higher  ground,  for  [dry- 
ness and  prospect.  And,  as  oft  as  they  could,  they  seem  willing 
to  have  joined  these  together."* 

Frpm  these  circumstances  of  configuration  and  locality  of  site, 
the  Roman  camp,  as  to  its  general  character,  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  nations  connected,  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity^  with  this  island.  In  a  subsequent  page  it  will  he 
shewn  that  the  castrametations  formed  by  the  Romans  were  fre« 
qaeutly  adopted,  and  altered,  by  the  different  invading  powers 
which  succeeded  that  people  in  an  ascendancy  over  the  British. 
But,  still,  the  remains  of  Roman  castra,  free  from  marks  of 
innovation,  and  venerable  in  the  ruinous  character  imparted  by 
abandonment  and  time  only,  occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  Bri* 
tain.«»The  antiquary  regards  them  with  curious  attention;  nor 
are  the  pleasures  of  such  a  contemplation  confined  to  him  who 
values  the  relics  of  other  days,  merely  because  they  are  antiqui- 
ties. The  splendour  of  Roman  story  has  awakened  many  of  the 
nobler  sensations  in  the  mind  of  the  general  student.  It  became 
familiar  with  us  in  the  class  books  of  our  boyhood*  and  mixed 
-with  our  early  bympathies.  There  are  few  who  view,  for  the 
first  time,  a  castrametation  assuredly  Roman,  without  a  thrill  of 
.exquisite  pleasure  at  beholding,  free  from  the  necessity  of  foreign 
travel,  a  memoria!  of  the  people  who  spread  civilization  in- the 
same  progress  with  victory,  and  bestowed  a  knowledge  of  the 

useful 

»  Horsley.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  109—110. 
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useful  and  elegant  arts,  as  a  compensation  for  the  severities  in* 
fiicted  by  their  arms. 

The  following  extract  of  Josephus  may  not  be  unacceptiible  to 
the  ardent  views  of  such  an  examiner,  since  it  traces  the  cas* 
trum  of  the  Romans,  even  to  the  halt  of  the  legion  which  might 
form  an  iotrenchment  for  the  security  of  a  Caesar,  or  an  Agrt- 
cola,  in  the  repose  of  adventurous  marches.-— It,  indeed,  peo- 
ples to  the  imagination  suoh  extensive  works,  now  dreary,  and 
OTergrown  with  wild  shrubs  or  moss;  and  conveys,  in  vivid 
imagery,  distinct  notions  of  the  general  bustle  which  prevailed 
at  taking  possession  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  excellent  order  with 
which  affairs  were  afterwards  disposed : 

"  As  soon  as  the  Romans  have  marched  into  an  enemy's  land^ 
they  do  not  begin  to  fight,  till  they  have  walled  their  camp 
about;  nor  is  the  fence  they  raise,  rashly  made,  or  uneven* 
Nor  do  they  all  abide  in  it:  nor  do  those  that  are  in  it  take 
tl^eir  places  at  random.  If  it  happens  that  the  ground  is  uueTen« 
it  is  first  levelled.  Their  camp  is  square  by  measure ;  and  car- 
penters, are  ready,  in  great  numbers,  with  their  tools,  to  erect 
their  buildings  for  them. 

.  ''  As  for  what  is  within  the  camp,  it  is  set  apart  for  tents; 
but  the  outward  circumference  hath  the  resemblance  to  a  wall ; 
and  is  adorned  with  towers  at  equal  distances;  whilst,  between 
the  towers,  stand  the  engines  for  throwing  arrows,  and  >darts« 
and  for  slinging  stones ;  and  there  they  lay  all  other  engines 
that  can  annoy  the  enemy,  all  ready  for  their  several  opera- 
tions. 

''  They  also  erect  four  gates,  one  at  every  side  of  the  circum- 
ference ;  and  those  large  enongh  for  the  entrance  of  beasts,  and 
wide  enough  for  making  excursions,  if  occasion  should  require. 
They  divide  the  camp  within  into  streets,  very  conveniently ; 
and  place  the  tents  of  the  commanders  in  the  middle:  but,  in 
the  midst  of  all,  is  the  General's  own  tent,  in  the  nature  of  a 
temple. 

''  In  short,  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  city,  built  on  a  sudden; 

with 
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with  its  market  place,  and  place  for  handicraft  trades;  and  with 
seats  (or  stations)  for  the  officers,  superior  and  inferior :  where, 
if  any  differences  arise,  their  causes  are  heard  and  determined. 

''  The  camp,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  is  encompassed  with  a  wall ; 
and  that  sooner  tbnn  one  would  imairine ; — by  the  multitude  anil 
the  skill  of  the  labourers.  And  a  trench  is  drawn  roomi  the 
whole,  whose  depth  is  four  cubits,  (i.  e.  six  feet,)  and  its  breadth 
equal. 

**  They  live  together  in  the  camp,  by  companies.  And  each 
ooropany  hatli  its  wood,  and  corn,  and  water,  brought  to  it  as  is 
aeedful.  And  they  neither  sup  nor  dine  as  they  please  them- 
selves singly ;  but  all  together. 

**  When  they  are  to  go  out  of  their  camp,  the  trumpet  gives 
a  sound :  and  instantly  they  take  down  their  tents,  and  all  is 
made  ready  for  their  march.  When  the  trumpet  sounds  again, 
they  lay  their  baggage  suddenly  upon,  their  mules,  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  and  stand  as  at  a  place  of  starting,  ready  to 
march.  At  the  same  time  setting  fire  to  their  camp.— And  when 
the  trumpet  sounds  a  third  time,  a  srier,  standing  at  the  Gene* 
ral's  right  hand,  asks  them  thrice,  whether  they  are  ready.  On 
which  they,  all  lifting  up  their  right  hands,  answer,  we  arw 
ready:  and  march  forth  directly,  without  noise,  and  keeping 
their  ranks."* 

In  addition  to  the  lively,  bat  general,  terms  of  the  abore  de« 
scription,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  into  the  particular  arrange- 
nentof  the  Roman  camps;  and  to  complete,  as  fkr  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  mournful  pleasure  arising  from  a  coutemplattoa 
of  such  ruined  works,  by  stating  the  modes  in  which  the  out- 
lines were  fortified,  and  the  interior  divided  and  occupied. 

The  regular  and  great  stationary  camp  was  encompassed  by 

a  lofty 

*  King,  apod  Jotephns  de  Bcllo  Jud.  lib.  III.  esp.  6*  fee.  1, 9, 5,4,  and 5. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  this  description  more  iromedistely  applies  to  the  leiii- 
porary  camps  formed  by  the  Romans  on  their  marches ;  but  it  eloddatcs, 
in  a  curious  and  satisfactory  manner,  many  of  the  operations  usual  with  them* 
in  the  general  comiuenccmetit  of  military  works. 
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t  l^j  ami  namv^  waU,  Gomppt^  of  ftione,  op  of  miogled  bIom, 
flint,  and  brick ;  and  iiaa  furiber  defended  b>  a  doep  single,  or 
doable  fosse.  A  correct  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  wall 
surrounding  such  a  castrum,  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
notice  of  a  portioo  still  remaiaing  at  Rickborougk,  in  Kent, 
one  of  ibe  best  preserve^,  and  most  carious,  of  these  military 
vestiges;  "  On  approaching  the  mins  the  eye  is  struck  with  the 
magmficent  appearance  of  ibe  north-eastern  wall,  which  is,  on 
the  outside,  in  some  parts  near  30  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
and  in  many  others  aboat  29.  Its  thickness  at  bottom  is  In  gene- 
ral  from  11  to  12  feet;  but  it  is,  in  some  parts,  even  13  feet. 
A  manifest  proof  that  they  did  not,  in  those  days,  bnild  by  so 
regular  and  exact  a  rule  as  has  been  the  ensUMn  in  modern  timeo«* 
Its  eontentSf  also,  are  a  proof  of  the  same  fact:-^For  it  is  con* 
stracted,  indeed,  of  regular  faoings  of  alternate  rows  of  squared 
atone  and  brisk  om  the  two  outside  surfaces;  bat,  within,  be- 
tween these  two  uprights,  it  is  composed  merely  of  chalk,'  mb« 
ble,  and  flints,  flung  in  carelessly,  with  cement,  or  mortar, 
spread  over  them  at  proper  distances,  so  as  to  sink  into  the  whole 
mass ;  io  which  respect  it  exactly  resembles  walU  convtrueted  by 
abe  Komaps  in  many  other  places. 

**  The  outside  of  this  wall  is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  magniflcoHt.  It  is  composed  (as  ^r  as  now  remains)  in  gene- 
ral, of  seven  great  and  fair  distinct  rows  of  stone,  each  of  them 
very  nearly  four  feet  thick  :«-and  each  of  them  consisting,  in 
general,  of  seven  courses  of  separate  stones. 

''  These  great  courses  of  stone  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  six  smaller  courses  of  bricks,  composed  each  merely  of  a  dou- 
ble row  of  bricks,  Ihat  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  er  an  inch  ' 
and  three  quarters  in  thickness,  but  are  of  very  different  breadths, 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot ;  and  of  very  different  lengths,  some 
being  fourteeu,  some  sixteen  inches  long,  and  some  seventeen 

and 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Romans  were  quite  aeglectful  of  minote 
precision  in  disposing  the  form  and  lines  of  their  camps*  The  sides  ara  often 
•fan  nneqnal  length;  sod  sot  stra'ght,  or  set  square. 
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and  an  half.  A  variaium  of  dimenshns  io  be  met  with  in  other 
Roman  structures, — In  the  old  wall  of  Veralam  was  a  brick  very 
nearly  two  feet  in  length;  and  there  is  one  at  Dover  near  three 
feet  in  length/'* 

On  the  line  of  massy  wall  by  which  the  camps  were  enclosed, 
are  sometimes  discovered  the  foundations,  or  remains,  of  circular 
towers.  These  frequently  occur  at  the  angles,  or  on  each  side 
of  the  gate.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  towers  usually  ap- 
.  pear  to  have  been  added  to  the  walls  after  their  first  erection  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  generality  of  Roman  stations  in  Bri- 
tain were  originally  constructed  without  such  means  of  defence. 

The  number, \  position,  and  names  of  the  Gates  of  Roman 
camps  are  indistinctly  stated  by  ancient  writers;  and  this  want 
of  perspicuity  has  given  rise  to  considerable  differences  of  opi- 
nion amongst  the  moderns.f  In  numbtr  they  appear  to  hava 
been  four:  the  PrtBtorian  gate,  which  was  situated  in  the  front 

of 


*  Manimenta  Aiitiqua,  Vol.  11.  p.  6—7—8.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Roman  bricks  vary  in  composition  at  well  as  in  dimensions.  The  colour  of 
tome  is  a  fine  deep  red,  throughout  the  whole  substance  \  and  these,  per- 
haps, are  the  most  prevalent.  Others  are  rad  only  on  the  outside,  and  ex- 
hibit a  less  valuable  blue  material  within.  Some  are  yellow.  It  is  observed 
that  the  clay  of  which  they  are  composed  is  generally  found  to  be  finely  tem- 
pered, and  well  kneaded  and  burnt.  A  table,  shewing  various  sizes  of 
Roman  bricks  diKovered  in  this  country,  according  to  the  respective  state« 
ments  of  several  modern  authors,  is  given  in  Archmologia,  Vol.  IL  p.  185. 

f  In  the  following  view  of  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman  camp,  I  havt 
adopted  the  outline  of  General  Roy,  so  well  known  as  an  experienced  engi- 
neer and  judicious  antiquarian  writer.  For  opinions  directly  in  opposition 
to  this  received  plan,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mummenta  Aniviua,  Vol.  IF. 
p.  13;  14S,  flee.  The  whole  subject  is,  indeed,  obscure  $  and  is  even  yet 
quite  open  to  discussion.  In  prefacing  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  "  Military  Antiquities,"  General  Roy  observes,  '<  that,  as 
Folybius  is  silent  with  regard  to  the  number,  names,  and  situation  of  ihe 
gates,  recourse  has  been  had  to  Livy  and  Vegetius ;  and  the  plan  nccurd* 
ingly  formed  in  the  manner  that  seemed  most  consistent  with  what  all  the 
three  have  related  of  it.*     Mil.  Antiquities,  p.  4(5. 
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0f  tl|f  ca«p;  the  Decuman  gate>  which  mras  oa  the  opposite 
ftide  to  the  Pretotian«  and  derived  jt»  name  from  its  width,  or 
iqapaoHy  of  allowiiig  ten  men  to  march  through  it  abreast;*  and 
the  two  Prmaipal  gates,  which  were  situated  one  on  each  side 
i|f  thoipblong  encampment,  and  were  not  of  equal  importance  with 
the  Decuman,  but  probably  derived  their  name  from  their  situa- 
tloa  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  street  of  the  camp. 
.  The  camp,  thus  formed  in  outline,  and  entered  by  four  conve* 
nlent  gales,  was  internally  arranged  with  great  judgment  and 
care.  The  accounts  handed  down  by  Polyblus,  and  other  con- 
femporary  historians,  have  been  discussed,  with  some  difference 
of  view,  but  with  equal  zeal  and  industry,  by  General  Roy  and 
by  Mr.  King.f  From  the  digested  statements  of  these  writers, 
compared  with  each  other,  and  elucidated  by  appeals  to  their  an* 
thorities,  rosy  be  presented,  with  a  confident  probability  of  accu- 
racy, the  following  particulars. 

*  When  the  outlines  were  complete,  the  stsndard,  or  eagle,  was 
raised  on  the  spot  chosen  by  the  General  as  the  site  of  bis  tent; 
which  was  usually  placed  ou  the  highest  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  convenient  inspection  and  command.  The  staff  of  the  standard 
was  the  ruling  point  of  admeasurement ;  and  around  it  was  marked 
off  a  square  piece  of  ground,  assigned  for  the  occupation  of  the 
consul,  or  general,  and  styled  the  Pmtorium,  from  the  Latin 
custom  of  bestowing  the  title  of  Prator  on  general  officers.  Ac* 
cording  to  General  Roy,  each  side  of  this  square  space  was  two 
Jinndred  feet,  or  one  hundred  feet  from  the  centre ;  but  Mr.  King 
contends,  and  with  considerable  force  of  argument,   that  the 

L  PrsBtorium 

^  Sacb  appears  to  be  the  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  writers. 
General  Roy  (Military  Antiquities,  p.  50.)  supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Decnman  Gate  acquired  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  offenders 
being  led  through  it  for  punishment,  when  any  particular  corps,  or  number 
of  soldieaj  was  decimated,  or  punished  in  the  instance  of  every  tenth  men, 
in  consequence  of  mlnbchaviour  in  the  field,  or  other  disorderly  conduct. 
,^  t  JMlilitary  AntiquUies  oC  the  Romans  in  Britain;  and  Munimenta  Anti« 
qua.  Vol.  II. 
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^nDtoriom  was,  in  fact,  four  hundred  (tet  square.  Tke  fnAt^ 
rinm  contained  the  consuPs  tent^  with  a  neigMNmniig  Saetlhm, 
and  Augurale;^  and  a  parade,  or  conrt,  for  the  assemUtng  of 
the  officers.  In  forming  it,  particular  care  was  taken  tliat  the 
four  sides  should  he  parallel  to  the  front,  rear,  and  two  flanks  id 
the  camp. 

A  line  was  then  drawn  hefore  the  Prstorinm,  and  parallel  to 
it,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  running' entirely  across  the  camp* 
Within  this  boundary,  to  the  right  and  led  of  the  Prtrtoriim^ 
were  placed  the  tents  of  the  twelve  tribunes,  sis  on  each  side; 
the  space  between  their  tents  being  occupied  by  their  horses  and 
attendants.  Beyond  the  tribunes,  and  equaNy  divided  on  eaeh 
side,  were  placed  the  tents  of  the  twelve  pnefecta  of  the  aHiee. 
The  tents  of  all  these  officers  were  so  pitched,  as  to  have  the 
main  body  of  the  legions  in  their  front. 

Beyond  this  line,  or,  rather,  beyond  the  fronts  of  the  above 
tents,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  was  drawn  another 
line,  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp;  and  the  interval  between 
both,  formed  the  chief  street  of  the  camp  (called  Ptineipia,  or 
Principalis)  having  the  principal  gates  at  its  two  extremities. 
This  street  was  levelled  with  great  care;  and  here  the  whole 
army  was  mustered  previous  to  a  march. 

Leading  in  a  straight  direction,  from  the  central  point  of  the 
front  of  the  Prsetorium  through  the  body  of  the  camp,  was  con- 
structed another  street,  fifty  feet  in  width.  On  the  sides  of  thii 
street  were  placed  the  Roman  cavalry;  those  of  the  first,  or 
eldest,  legion  being  on  the  right,  and  those  of  the  second,  or 

youngest, 

*  It  n  cttTions  to  obserrc  that,  in  uamemiis  instances,  a  Christian  cbarch 
is  found  to  have  been  erected  on,  or  near,  that  part  of  the  site  of  Roman 
campi  formerly  occupied  by  the  Prastoriom,  aud  probably  engrossing  mora 
particniarly  the*  portion  once  appropriated  to  Pagan  rites  of  worship.  Ths 
firttt  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  "  was  built  nearly  on  the  spot  where 
must  hare  been  the  Roman  Praetorian  camp  i  and  this  has  continued  to  b^ 
the  situation  of  all  the  three  succeeding  Metropolitan  fabrics,  to  the  prvsenft 
liwe."    Parcntalia,  p.  271. 
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jiovagwl^  on  the  1^  Etoh  tro^p  occopied  a  tpaca  one  hua« 
tni  felt  in  km JKh,  and  eRteading  one  hundred  feet  along  the 
atnett;  and  afery  maniple  oC  foot  (that  part  of  the  army  being 
eneamped  dinctly  behind  the  caralry)  waa»  likewise,  allowed  one 
hmidrad  feet  in  length  for  its  accommodation,  redconing  by  the 
Jine  of  the  principal  atreet. 

At  the  distance  of  five  hundred  feet  (the  apace  occopied  by 
$f e  tronpa,  4>r  maniplea)  ftoi  the  PrJitctpHi,  ran,  |)arallel  with 
that  great  thoronghftre,  a  atreet  fifty  feet  in  width,  which 
stretched  across  the  whole  encampment,  and  waa  called  Qifin^aiia. 
Beyond  this  inlenecting  way,  were  placed  the  other  five  Uroopa 
and  nmniplss;  and  their  lut  line  formed  the  extremity  of  the 


On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Triarii  (the  veteran  foot,  en* 
fnmped  behind  the  cavalry  of  their  respective  legions)  two  streets, 
each  fifky  feet  broad,  extended  from  the  principia  to  the  front  of 
the  camp,  or  that  part  most  distant  from  the  Prmtorinm.*    On 

L2  the 

*  So  indistinctly  known  are  many  particolars  concerning  tbe  Roman  art  of 
eaitrametation,  that  moderu  writers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  wliich  must  be 
termed  the  front,  and  which  the  rtar  of  the  camp.— In  defence  of  the  plan 
adopted  abore.  General  Roy  (Military  AnttqQities«  p.  47.)  presents  the  fol» 
lowioft»  eaong  other  relllatht^-* 

*'  With  leaptst  lo.the  ffont  of  the  .caisp,  Polyhins  expressly  says  that  the 
teots  ef  the  tsibeoes  were  pitched  so  as  to  have  the  pratoriam  behind^  and 
aU  the  rest  ^(  the  icamp,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  body  of  the  army,  before 
them;  on  which  account  th^t  side  where  the  legions  were  placed,  was  called 
the  front.  In  tracing  ihe  tt9  direct  streets,  he  says  that  they  began  at  that 
•paM,  of  one  handred  feet  in  breadth,  before  the  tents  of  the  Iribanes  (the 
principal  street)  and  ended  it  what  was  called  the  front  of  the  camp.  In 
emigning  the  qeartcrs  for  the  extraordinary  foot,  he  telts  us  that  they  were 
placed  behind  the  eztraordiiiery  cavalry,  fronting  towards  the  intrenchment 
end  rear  of  the  camp.  From  all  which,  at  is  very  plain  that  Polybius  under^ 
stood  that  side  to  be  the  front  of  the  camp,  where  the  bodies  of  the  legions 
were  placed,  and  that  opposite  to  It,  behind  the  prvtoriam,  qossloriom,  dec 
to  be  the  rear.'' 

TWs  opinion  of  Oeaerel  Boy  is  strongly  ooutroverted  by  Mr.  King  (Moni* 

raenta 
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the  sides  of  these  streets  vere  placed  the  Print!ipe$,  i^ho  irei# 
doable  in  notDber  to  the  Triarii,  and  had,  therefore,  a  space 
allowed  them,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  leog;tfa» 

Ou  the  right  and  left  of  the  Principes,  looking  ootwards^  wem 
atalioned  the  HastMii,  who  beinfc  of  the  same  nnmbers  were  8l« 
lowed  the  same  extent  of  ground.  This  latter  division  of  the 
army  fronted  two  other,  and  more  outward,  streets;  each  being 
fifty  feet  broad,  and  ranning  to  the  whole  length  of  the  encamp* 
nient 

Ou  the  opposite  sides  of  the  aboTc  streets,  were  quartered  the 
cavalry  of  the  allies.  These  are  well  known  to  have  been  thrice 
the  number  of  the  Roman  cavalry;  hut,  as  one-third  part  of  them 
was  stationed  near  the  Prmlorium,  there  remained,  on  each  side, 
no  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  allied  horse,  who  appear  to 
have  heen  usually  encamped  in  double  maniples;  and  to  each 
division  occupied  hy  them  two  hundred  feet  in  deplh  was,  there- 
fore,  appropriated. 

Contiguous  to  their  own  cavalry,  but  with  their  front  towards 
the  vallum,  or  rampart,  of  the  intrenchmenf,  were  stationed  the 
allied  foot^*  who  were  equal  in  number  to  the  Romans;  but,  as 


menta  Antiq.  Vol.  II.  p.  14,  Id,  tioe«;)  bur,  althougli  heoffsn  MMse  inge- 
niout  comments  on  ibe  nwde  in  which  tho  Genertl  renders  Polybia«»  tad  on 
some  initancet  of  ancient  history  which  be  adduces  in  ilUttratioaof  hit  arga* 
laents,  the  reader  will,  probably,  remain  onthaken  in  an  adherence  to  the 
former  writer,  if  he  carefally  examine  the  amhorities  on  which  the  argument 
most  detSnitiveJy  re*t. — tr  is  curiously  observed  by  General  Roy  (p.  50,  of 
the  same  section  which  contains  the  above  extract)  that,  "So  much  of  the 
Roman  method  is  yet  retained  by  all  nations,  that,  in  encamping  their  troops* 
the  private  men  are  constantly  phiced  in  the  front ;  behind  them  the  subal* 
terns ;  then  the  captains ;  and,  in  the  rear  of  these,  the  field  officers.'* 

*  According  to  General  Boy,  the  hone  and  foot  of  the  allies  were  en- 
camped back  to  back,  tvithoiit  any  intervening  street.  Mr.  King,  on  tho 
contrary,  supposes  that  a  regular  street,  60  feet  in  breadth*  was  formed  ba- 
twern  these  bodies  of  troops  on  either  wing.  Thus,  the  former  writer,  inakM 
fitc  irreet&  only  (o  have  pasied  throogii  the  catup,  from  front  to  rfar  j  while. 
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•nefiiUi  pari  of' then  (logetber  with  the  above-named  portion  of 
the  horse)  was  encamped  near  the  Prstorittm,  they  had  no  morit 
than  the  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet  allowed  them  in  this  place* 
And  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  space  was  jost  equal  to  that  allowed 
to  the  Haatatij  and  Pnucipes,  of  the  Roman  l^ions.  At  the 
head  of  their  respeoUve  troops  and  maniples,  were  placed  the 
tents  of  the  centurions,  which  tents  ftced  the  streets. 

Haying  thus  disposed  of  the  area  to  the  front  of  the  Prsetoriom^ 
it  remains  to  notice  the  distribution  of  ground  on  the  right,  lef^ 
and  rear^of  that  part  of  the  camp. 

It  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  description  of  Polybins,  that  im** 
mediately  .behind  the  Pr&toriom  ran  a  street  100  feet:  brqad^ 
jrfaich  proceeded  entirely  across  the  camp,  and  was  paraHel  with 
the  tents  of  ,the  Tribunes.  Between  this  street  and  tlie  Tribunes' 
loots,  it  is  evident  thatt  there  was  a  space  of  the  9ame  breadth  with 
the  Prstorinm,  on  each  side,;  and  it  appears  that  those  spaces 
were  occfipied  in  the  following  manner.  On  one  side  was  formed 
pn  area,  termed  the  Marketplace  by  some  writers ;  but^  perhaps^ 
Yith  more  propriety,  styled  the  Forum  by  others ;  for  we  ar^ 
certainly  to  consider  this  area  as  the.  place  in  which  public  bosi* 
Dees  was  transacted  and  justice  administered,  rather  than  as  a 
mart  for  the  disposal  of  edible  articles.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Prstorium,  was  a  quarter  assigned  to  the  Quetstwr ;  and  near 
him,  were  the  repositories  pf  arms,  clothing,  and  provisions, 

h  3  Beyond 

is  the  opinion  of  the  Utter,  the  number  of  ways  which  passed  in  that  direc« 
tion  wa&  seven.  This  difference  will  be  perceived^  on  referring  to  the  engra?e(l 
plans  of  Polybian  Roman  camps,  in  tlieir  respective  works.  Except  as  to  the 
exercise  of  speculative  ingenuity,  both  writers  depend  on  the  testimony  of 
Polyhioi,  whdse  words  on  fhis  subject  have  been  Tarionsly  translated.  Ac- 
CMding  to  Mr.  King,  "  the  plain  translation  is  simply — all  the  five  watft  being 
^isAed—- which  only  implies  all  the  five  wuyt  belonging  to  the  legion  iittlf;-^ 
«ud  this  even  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  were,  also,  other  ways,  or  streets, 
belonging  to  the  Med  troops  j— or,  at  least,  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  do  so."— 
The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  libtttn  of  conjectural  con- 
clasion  is  the  utmost  result  to  which  these  words  are  subject,  if  strained  be* 
ycMid  thp  simplicity  of  their  actoal  import. 
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Beyond  ibese  pfaiceft  of  publio  nse  were  quartered  the  MkcH,  et 
select  horse  of  the  aHieB,  forming  the  consnFs  gnard ;  together 
with  the  Evocati,  and  Tolunteer  hone.  StUI  ferther  diatant, 
were  placed  the  Evocati,  and  Tolunteer  foot;  and,  at  th^  extre* 
mity  of  the  whole  body,  and  with  .their  froM  towards  the  itf- 
trenehment,  were  stationed  the  select  foot  of  the  allies^  Kkewise 
making  the  guard  of  the  consul. 

From  the  central  part  of  the  Prtttorium^  a  street^  50  feet  id 
width,  was  carried  in  a  direct  line  to  the  neighbouring  gate, 
which,  according  to  the  above  plan,  we  must  term  the  Decuman 
gate. 

On  both  sides  of  this  street  were  encamped  the  extraordinary 
horse  of  the  allies;  and  behind  them,  or  nearer  to  the  fntrench- 
inent,  were  placed  the  extraordinary  fbot  of  the  same  dfirision  cf 
the  army.  The  stations  of  these  forces  were  on  the  rear  of  the 
whole  camp,  and  the  spaces  which  remained,  on  their  right  and 
Icfft,  were  appropriated  to  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  such 
fitrangers  as  tlie  various  business  of  policy,  or  war,  might  lead  t6 
Visit  the  army. 

Thns  were  the  itf mates  of  the  Roman  castrum  disposed;*  and 
between  the  tents  and  the  intrenchmeiits,  on  each  side  of  the 
eam'p,  was  left  a  space  of  200  Roman  feet,  ft  is  stated  by  Ge« . 
neral  Roy,  **  that  this  esplanade  was  of  great  use,  not  only  for  the 
easy  going  out,  and  coming  in,  of  the  legions,  and  their  forming 
readily  behind  the  rampart  for  its  defence;  but,  likewise,  for 
placing  the  cattle,  and  booty  of  all  kinds,  taken  from  the  tsnemy, 
which  was  guarded  there  during  the  tiight.  By  this  means,  too, 
the  troops  in  camp  were  farther  removed  from  the  enemy's 

darts.''t 
In  regard  to  the  particulars  of  individual  allotment,  it  appears, 

from 

*  In  some  instances,  tlie  lines  of  street  laid  down  by  Che  Romans  are  still 

perceptible,  m  the  thoroughfares  of  the  EngYish  city  or  town.    In  no  place  is 

thn  more  evident,  than  in  Chester,  which  citj  produces  numerous  other  curious 

^tiigesofa  Roman  arrangement.  See  Beauties  for  Cheshire,  p.  195,  et  seq. 

1  Roy's  Military  Antiquities,  p.  45. 
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Irom  that  curioiis  foment  of  Hygiuns  which  has  much  assisted 
ia  ex|ilaiiUBg  ouuiy  circumstances  qC  the  Romau  art  of  castra* 
n^tatioig  and  lifaicli  vas  first  introduced  to  the  general  notice  of 
JSiiUsh  siotupuffies  bj^  General  Kqy/  that  for  every  tent  a  spacp 
of  tea  feet  was  allowed,  with  the  addition  of  a  foot^  all  rounds 
for  the  oouTenienfe  of  pi.tcbing  it.  To  this  was  added  a  space,  of 
e^al  lei^j:Mi  with  tiie  tent,  and  five  feet  in  breadth^  for  the  deposit 
of  arwa;  and  a  space  of  the  same  lengtli,  and  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
(ur  the  bal">har8ea.  One  of  these  tents  wa»  usually  allotted  to 
j^igbtmeBu 

The  following  circumstances,  although  of  no  stril^ing  import^ 
.aooe,  inay  be  uoticed,  as  tb^y  ai#Bt  in  bestow  iog  animation  on 
4Mur  ideaa  of  the  Roman  encampfBant..  One  maniple  of  the 
TrfOfiV  Auocaedied  by  others  in  r^ular  turn,  constastly  watched 
^nad  the  Geoeml's  tent.  Four  soldiers,  placed  two  before  and 
two  behind,  attended  asa.gaard4)f  state,  the  tent. of  each  Tri- 
Imoa;  and  the  tents  of  the  Prefects  were  attended  by  a  similar 
g^^ri,  amongst  the  allies.  The  entrenchments  of  the  camp  were 
constantly  watched  by  the  Velitts  ,*^  and  ten  of  the  same  light 
and  sgile  soldiers  held  guard  at  everj'  gate.  Tp  preserve  on  th^ 
(llert  the  whole  of  those  who  watched  the  cainp,  four  soldiers,  chor 
sen  ferom  the  EqMtet^  went  the  rounds,  one  at  every  watch ;  and 
ibis  surveyor  of  the.  guard  commenced  his  duty  on  the  sounding  of 
a  trumpet  at  the  tent  of  the  first  centurion  of  the  Triarii,  and  took 
with  him  some  companions  in  arms,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
pf  the  report  which  he  made  to  the  Tribunes  on  the  foilowii|g 
morning. 

The  above  description  of  a  Roman  castrametation  applies  to 
the  consular  camp,  for  two  legions,  with  their  auxiliaries,  amount* 
ii^f  in  the  whole  to  about  19,200  men ;  and  the  account  of  its  in? 
|emal  arrangement  is  according  to  the  Polyhian  mode  of  encamp* 
meat,  or  that  which  prevailed  in  early  ages,  conspicuous  for  vi. 
gorous  simplicity  of  tactics,  and  strictness  of  discipline. 

L  4  A  method 

•  Milttiir}'  Anriqaities  No.  11.  p.  176. 
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A  muthod  of  encamping,  which  differs  frolh  the  ftbove  in  many 
particulars,  afterwafds  grew  into  practice,  and  has  been  han'ded 
down  to  posterity  by  Hygmus,  who  lived  und^r  the  Emperors 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  A  variation,  as  to  external  form,  ob8erv«> 
able  in  this  latter  system,  is  chiefly  referable  to  such  lines  of  in- 
trenchments  as  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  temporary  camp  i 
bat  many  dissimilarities  of  internal  organization  apply  to  the  re- 
gular station  as  well  as  to  the  hasty  earth-work.  It  is  observed 
by  General  Roy,*  "  that,  in  the  time  of  Marias,  the  militairy 
aflUrs  of  the  Romans,  no  doubt,  snflered  a  very  constderaUo 
change.  How  far  this  immediately  affected  their  ancient  system 
of  castrametation  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  perhaps,  at  firsts 
the  difference  in  this  respect  was  not  very  great,  and  thongfa  tli^ 
distinction  by  maniples  of  hastati,  principes,  and  tritrii,  might 
have  wholly  ceased,  yet  the  entire  cohorts  might,  for  a  long  time 
after,  have  preserved  their  position  in  the.  camp.''  ' 

Between  that  period,  however,  and  the  ages  of  mature  impe^- 
rial  power  in  which  Hyginus  lived,  it  is  certain  that  further,  and 
more  important  alterations  had  taken  place.  To  pass  over  various 
minntie  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  troops,  it  may  be  softcient 
to  notice  the  following  circumstances,  which  affect  the  size  and 
the  proportions  of  the  Roman  castrametation. 

Hyginus  describes  a  complete  imperial  army,  as  consisting  ot 
three  legions  with  their  auxiliaries;  and,  consequently,  the  csfmp  for 
its  reception  was  divided  into  tliree  parts.  These  were  not  exactly 
of  an  equal  lengthy  but  each  extended  to  the  whole  width  of  the 
area.  The  Hyginian  camp,  (or  that  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Hyginus,  and  is  described  by  him)  diflers  fVom  the  PolyUan, 
in  general  features  of  outline;  it  usually  being,  instead  of  nearly, 
or  quite  square,  one-third  more  in  leugth  than  in  width.  The 
length  of  an  imperial  camp  for  three  legions  is  stated  by  Hyginoi 
to  be  2400  feet;  and  the  width  1600  feet.  When  the  camp  was 
longer  than  this  proportion,  it  was  termed  Classica,,  "  because, 

then 

•  Military  Antlq.  p.  177. 
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ISieil,  ibe  ordinary  slgtial  given  by  the  buecinum,  or  bagle^honl, 
ftl  the  front  of  the  prselorinm,  coflld  vith  difficulty  be  heard  at  tho 
^ecnnaa  gate ;  and,  therefore,  a  general  charge,  or  soaading  of 
all  the  martial  music  together,  seems  to  have  become  necessaryvV 
The  Hygiman  camp  ia  riomided  at  the  angles,  or  corners. 

In.regard  to  the  ferlificatious,  the  ditch  was  five  feet  broad  at 
top,  and  three  feet  deep.  The  rampart  is  deaaribed  as  being 
eight  feet  brofeid,  and  six  feet  high ;  so  that  the  soldiers  (as  ia 
observed  by  Geileral  Roy)  who  were  drawn  op  along  the  work  for 
its  defence,  appear  to  have  stood  only  one  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  at 
most,  above  the  common  anrface  of  the  ground ;  having  a  small  pa* 
rapet,  or  breast-work,  before  them.  The  gates  were  usnally  four  ia 
tnmbcr,  as  was  the  practice  with  the  Polybian  camps;  but  when  the 
imperial  army,  on  a  great  occasion  of  the  atate,  consisted  of  five 
or  six  legions,  two  additional  gates  were  formed  at  the  enda  of 
the  quintan  street.  In  tbta  •description  of  camp,  the  principal 
atreet  was  60  feet  broad,  as  was,  also,  the  pnetoriao  street.  The 
quintan  street  was  dO  feet  in  width;  and  a  thoroughfare  of  similar 
dimensions,  termed  the  sagular  street,  ran  completely  roond  the 
camp,  but  the  width  of  the  two  latter  streets  was  increased  to 
40  feel,  in  the  instanoe  of  the  army  exceeding  the  number  of 
three  legions*  The  interval  between  the  teats  and  the  intrench-^ 
ment  on  the  exterior  of  the  camp,  was  60  feet  broad  in  every 
direction ;  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that,  in  this  mode  of  et^ 
camping,  the  legionary  troops  were  generally  placed  nearest  to 
the  rampart. 

'  The  Hyginian  camp  differs,  in  a  marked  manner,  from  the  Poly- 
bian, in  tespectto  the  situation  of  the  Pr«toriom ;  which,  in  this  fom 
of  encampment,  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and  was  placed  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  general  area,  with  the  Forn'm  and  the  Qu«8to« 
riura  immediately  below  it,  and  the  Sacellom  and  Augurale  in  ita 
front  The  Prtttorium  was  not  less  than  720  feet  in  length,  and 
%a«  aemetimea  as  much  as  220  feet  in  width. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  leading  particulars  of  dissimilarity  be> 
tween  the  Polybian  and  the  Hyginian,  or  the  consular  and  im- 
''  perial 
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perial  modes  of  oncamping;  and  the  above  brief  aecooal  of  % 
large  exemplar  of  each  data  vill  apply,  in  general  diaractar* 
iatio8y  lo  the  leaa  capaciotts  imitatioua  whicli  nere  fanned,  io  ?»• 
rioaa  degrees  of  size^  for  saudler  bodies  of  troops»  aa  expediansy 
might  demand.  The  superior  simplicity  wUeh  previuls  in  tlm 
design  of  the  more  early  camp,  viU  be  obyions  on  the  sligbleat 
view;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  military  diacipliue  89 
greatly  declined  among  the  Romans,  for  iMmie  time  previona  to 
the  fall  of  tiie  empire,  that  VegetiuSf  writing  in  the  fourth  cen* 
tury,  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  not  only  was  the  custom  of 
fortifying  a  camp  laid  aside,  but  the  very  method  of  doi^g  it  en* 
lirely  lost* 

From  the  notice  already  taken  of  the  Roman  eastrum,  may  bo 
deduced  a  general  notion  of  its  internal  organization,  in  regard  .to 
the  distribution  of  troops,  and  the  system  of  discipline  by  which 
the  camp  was  regulated.  Respecting  such  as  were  adopted  for 
STATIONS^  some  few  remarks  have  been  submitted  in  a  previoas 
page,  and  it  is  now  desirable  to  make  some  additions  to  what  has 
been  there  said. 

Immediately  on  subdning  a  fresh  tribe,  or  petty  British  nalioii^ 
these  judicious  couquerors  fortifiini  such  primery  posts  as  were 
well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  their  future  operations;  and  esta* 
blished  secondary  posts,  to  secure  a  line  of  communication.  It 
has  been  already  remarked  that  the  sites  of  British  towns 
were  frequently  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  station ;  and, 
in  other  instances,  the  eastrum  for  the  abode  of  the  conquering 
troops,  was  often  placed  iu  the  close  neighbourhood  of  such  an- 
«ieut  towns.  Where  the  British  site  was  adopted,  the  irregula*^ 
rity  of  outline  remained,  although  strengthened  by  the  Roman 
art  of  fortification;  and  it  is  still  in  many  places  discernible,  and 
imparts  a  decided  character  to  this  species  of  Roman  town.  But, 
when  these  celebrated  planters  of  military  population  acted  free 
from  the  restraint  of  a  prewious  outline,  they  bestowed  on  the 

new 

*  Introdactionto  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  by  the  Re?.  T.  Reynolds,  p.  10« 
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1I6W  Unrti  th^if  Ikvoarite  shape  of  cMtrainetalioii^  anil  mifennly 
mide  it  fiktuare^  or  obloog.* 

In  ascertaintDfrthe  preci«te  locftlity  of  such  Roman  Btations  and 
4own»  aa  were  ^iatriboted  Ihroiighoat  Britain^  we  have  for  oar 
principal  gotd^  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninas  and  Richard.f 
I^Mi  the  Itineraries  alone  we  are,  indeed,  enabled  to  trace  with 
any  reserablanee  of  accuraey,  the  sites  of  many  Roman  settle- 
ments iff  this  island ;  and  it  may  not  only  prove  interestmg,  hot 
kifpears  to  be  iadispensably  necessary,  to  present  some  observa- 
tions eoneerning  the  methods  Hsnaily  adopted  in  fixing;  the  sites 
•f  Ais  tcMras  apeeified  in  those  cnriovs  works. 

The  wrtlers  who  first  cultivated,  in  this  country,  a  taste  for 
fhe  iMa&f  of  antlqtttttos,  relied  on  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
antes  of  Roman  towns,  which  is  proved,  by  more  mature  const* 
■d«rtttiOD,  to  bO' unsatisfactory,  if  not  supported  by  eircnmstances 
oC  a  less  disputable  character.  With  them,  the  resemblance  of  a 
name  wais  deemed  of  primary  and  arbitrary  importance ;  and  an 
explanation  of  names  to  suit  the  evident,  or  conjectaral,  circum* 
ataniies  of  tocaKty,  was,  likewise,  esteemed  a  criterion  of  predo- 
minating influence,  where  an  actual  resemblance  of  letters  and 
SUttUd  could  not  be  discovered.  The  errors  arising  from  this  sys- 
tem have  been  clearly  proved ;  and  the  mistakes  of  Camden,  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  a  persuasion,  places  Caroulodunum  at 
Maldon,  and  Ad*Pontem  at  Paunton,  may  be  noticed,  as  instances 
of  its  precariousness,  if  not  of  its  entire  fallacy. 

In  regard  to  the  modern  name  by  which  a  place  of  known  an- 
tiquity is  distinguished,  it  may,  however,  be  received  as  a  stand* 
ard  of  frequent,  and  almost  of  general,  operation,  that  where  the 
word  Chester,  Cosier,  wCester,  occurs,  either  as  the  whole,  or 

aa 

*  S|>ecinieiM  of  regular  Konan  towns  mty  be  seen  in  Cakheiicr,  Wmcha* 
ttr,  CaerUoH,  Caerwent,  &c. 

4  To  tRe  information  conveyed  by  the  Itiuerarie^  most  be  added  that 
of  the  yotilia  Imperii,  and  the  Chorography  of  the  Anonymous  RavcnHa$i 
both  which  works  are  noticed  in  our  L'ni  of  Coolts  connected  generally  with 
England  and  Wales. 
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as  the  p«ri  of  an  «ppeUatioa,  it  dedarea  that  town  la  hava  beaa 
fortiiied  and  inhabited  by  the  Romans.  It  is  cerlain,  that  the 
Saxons,  likewise,  often  preserved  the  ikst  ayllahle,  or  more,  of 
the  Roman  name,  with  a  termination  of  their  o^n«*  Even  tho 
partial  ooincidence  of  name  will,  therefore,  he  admitted  as  fiur 
and  desirable  collateral  evidence;  bat,  for  primary  gronndwork  of 
information,  the  jodicious  enquirer  will  look  to  other  sources. 

That  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain  were  nameroas,  and  of  eon* 
siderable  celebrity,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  Itineraries;  and 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  they  were,  in  feet,  much  mora 
numerous  than  is  generally  believed*  But  it  will  apfMar  far  fron 
surprising  that,  comparatively,  few  local  vestiges,  even  of  the 
names  by  which  the  majority  of  such  towna  were  distangaished, 
should  have  been  preserved  until  the  revival  of  learning,  when 
we  remember  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  the  Roman  oitiaa 
were  razed,  and  annihilated,  by  the  nations  whioh  sacceedod  to 
that  ascendancy  over  the  Britons,  which  was  so  long  possessed 
by  the  imperial  government. f 

So  comprehensive  was  the  policy,  and  so  persevoring  the  in- 
dustry, of  the  Romans,  that  these  towns,  however  numerons  they 
may  be  supposed,  were  all  united  and  rendered  easy  of  aocess  by 

lines 

•  See  observations  to  this  effect  in  Nicbois's  Leicetterahire,  Vo]|  I.  p.  140; 
and  in  Re^nolds'if  latrod action  to  the  Itinerary,  &c.  p..^. — In  the  Utter  woi^ 
arc  given  numerous  instances  of  such  a  practice  among  the  Saxons. 

4  In  a  note,  by  the  Bi&hnp  of  Cloyne,  on  the  introduction  to  Reynolds's 
edition  of  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  occar  the  following  remarks,  concerning 
the  spirit  which  generally  pervaded  the  tribes  who  triumphed  o/er  the  arms 
of  Rome ;— •*'  The  berbsiisa  conqnerort  of  th«  Roman  provinces  destroyed 
the  cities,  defaced  the  works  of  art,  and  evrn  seem  in  some  inatanees  to  have 
cut  op  the  roads.  When  the  strong  and  flourishing  city  of  Aquileia  was  taken. 
it  was  immediately  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  triumphant  barbvian 
boasted  that,  in  three  days  after  its  capture,  he  had  gallopped  his  horse,  with- 
out stumbling,  over  the  spot  where  the  town  had  stood.  The  wonder  is,  then, 
that  we  find  such  evident  traces  of  many  of  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain  at 
this  day,  nol  that  some  have  inttrely  disappeared.  Several  of  these  towaa 
•hew  marks  of  fire  in  their  niin9."^Itcr.  Britanniarnmi  &c.  p.  3t. 
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Vtum  ef  solid  itNui.  The  exUteuoe  of  m  Rommn  town,  therefore^ 
ittplies  that  of  a  contigaoos  Roman  thoroughfare.  FreqaenUy, 
ihe  toim  is  aitnated  on  the  direct  line  of  the  road ;  whilst,  in 
ether  instances,  the  road  deviates  from  the  straight  coone  so  in- 
tariably  porsued  by  the  Romans,  vithoat  the  occnrrenee  of  anch 
an  indocement,  or  the  intervention  of  great  natural  obstacles ;  ac 
throws  off  a  bmoch  for  the  porpose  of  a  communication  with 
the  town.  But  the  want  of  discernible  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
toad,  near  the  site  of  a  town  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  that  people,  is  no  positive  argument  against  the  identity  of 
sneh  a  site ;  on  account  of  the  alterations  in  thoroughfares  eflect- 
ed  by  many  auecessive  ages,  and  in  consideration  of  our  defective 
knowledge  of  the  number  and  direction  of  the  numerous  roada 
eonstmcted  by  the  Romans.  This- exception,  however,  does  not 
relate  to  the  usual  situation  of  the  chief  military  posta.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  regular  stations  are,  in  general,  placed  on  the 
great  roads,  at  nearly  equal  distances;  which,  in  the  majority  of 
ctages,  do  not  exceed  twenty  miles,  the  length  of  a  single  march* 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  state,  in  this  Introdnction,  the 
vrbole  ef  the  diierent  criteria,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  rnUe 
best  approved  by  experience,  the  locality  of  such  towns,  or  sta* 
lions,  as  are  noticed  iu  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  and  Richard. 
Those  rules  may  be  seen  very  judiciously  enumerated,  and  ex* 
plained,  in  the  commentaries  en  the  respective  Itineraries,  pnb^ 
lishcd  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reynolds  and  by  Mr.  Hatcher ;  but  it 
may  be  here  observed,  in  attention  to  a  remark  contained  in  the 
latter  work,  that,  ''after  the  Romans  had  establishtd  their  power, 
and  completed  their  system  of  internal  cummunication,  they,  nii«^ 
dottbtedly^  lessened  the  number  of  their  garrisons,  to  avoid  either 
too  great  a  division  of  their  force,  or  to  reduce  that  part  of  it 
which  was  necessarily  stationary.''  Hence,  we  may  sometimes 
consider  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  the  general  distance,  "  as 
anflkient  data  for  determining  a  station,  or  stations,  either  when 
they  were  situated  between  two  considerable  fortified  points,  or 
when  covered  by  others  on  every  side ;  because  it  is  probable 

such 
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ffwii  (MMlB  were  merely  temporarj^  and  were  diliyidfttej^  or  lib* 
moliehed,  even  before  the  deoUoe  oif  tiie  Rommn  pommr.'** 

The  distance  moat,  indeed,  be  received  as  the  ehief  alaadard 
ef  conaideration,  in  reaearehf«  eonceming  the  atte  of  the  Uine* 
vary  towns,  as  it  is  almoat  tbe  only  cine  to  discovery  aibrded  bj 
those  works.  Bat  the  most  intereating,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
indubitable  proof  of  an  ancient  Roman  town  or  atation  (if  not  of 
the  temporary  and  deserted  kind  noticed  above)  certainly  consists 
in  the  discovery  of  antiquities,  of  a  Roman  original.  In  noaM« 
vona  instancea  are  seen  remains  of  the  wall  which  anrmanded  the 
town,  or  of  the  baths  and  other  buildings  used  by  the  inhab^M 
ants;  and  fragments  of  brick  and  tile  are  ofWn  strewed,  in  aurpria* 
ingabondanee»  over  the  ploaghed  field  where  once  stood  the  Roman 
city  !  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Silchetter,  in  Hampshire  ; 
it  may  be  here  remarked  that  tbe  high  preservation  and  great 
extent  of  the  walls,  together  with  the  luxuriant  existence  ef 
irariona  acattered  denotations  of  former  dwellings^  combine  to  veu* 
der  Siicbester  one  of  the  most  impressive  instancea  af  a  depopn* 
lated  and  forsaken  Roman  station,  that  is»  perhaps,  to  be  foand 
amidst  the  ruins  of  this  once*mighty  empire.— Such  veatigta  aa 
are  there  seen  (inclnding  coins,  which  are. found  in  great  namhms 
on  almost  every  spot  occupied  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  Ro» 
mana;  and  inhnmed  urns,  the  repositories  of  the  asbea  of  the 
coKmists,)  are  often  necessary  to  the  entire  conviction  of  the  jn* 
diciouaenqnirer,  while  the  conlempihtion  of  them.forms  the  most 
pleasing  reward  of  his  labours. 

The  usual  character  of  such  Roman  antiquities  as  are  moat 
fosqueatly  discovered,  will  meet  with  brief  notice  in  a  aubse* 
quent  page;  but  it  must  be  observed,  in  this  place,  that,  whibt 
we  consider  the  occurrence  of  such  aatiquitiea  to  be  nearly  the 
sole  nndoubted  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  a  Roman  town, 
it  18  to  be  remembered  that  the  mere  discovery  of  a  bath,  a  pave- 
ment, or  other  vestiges  of  domes(in  life,  does  not  absolutely 

argue 

*  ConrocDtnr^  on  the  Itin.  of  Richard,  Jcc  Edit.  1809»  p.  106. 
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cigM  tfiat  B  lowB  formerly  iloodl  on  inch  a  spot ;  at  the  RomaK 
offieen  were  acomtomed  to  indalge  that  taale  for  niral  scenar  j, 
•0  eoBtpicaoaa  anioag  the  moat  polished  of  their  coontrymen, 
hj  the  coBstruction  of  villaa^  in  reclase,  bat  pietnresiiae,  ai« 
tnatioBs. 

The  aolgeetof  such  cireomalancea  as  usually  denote  the  site  of 
Btoirn,  formed  or  adopted  by  the  Romans,  may  be  closed  witli 
the  feliowing  obaerrations  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reynolds:  '*  Re* 
SMutts  of  Roman  military  works  are  very  common ;— their  8t»* 
tioBS^  or  winter-quarters,  adjoining  to  several  principal  towns ; 
and  tlieir  sommer-camps,  upon  hills,  or  elevated  situations,  neat 
ihem.  In  some  places,  the  former  remain  to  this  day,  very  visible 
from  their  old  intrenchments ;  but,  in  others,  their  ancient  forms 
are  obliterated  by  the  British,  and  Saxon,  or  Norman,  caattos 
which  generally  occupy  a  part  of  the  site  of  them.  An  aiicieni 
castle,  or  the  ruins  of  one,  seems  very  good  probable  proof  thai 
a  Roman  station  may  have  first  occupied  the  same  ground ;  at 
least,  in  such  towns  as  are  known  to  have  existed  in  those 
times."* 

Having  thus  endeavoured  lo  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  chu!* 
racter  of  the  great  stationary  town,  when  arranged  for  lasting 
occupation,  and  secured  by  wails  and  massy  turrets,  it  remains 
to  notice  such  eakth-works  as  were  indubitably  constructed  by 
the  Romans,  for  military  purposes.  These  are  of  frequent  oc* 
cnrrence  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  and  are  readily  distinguish* 
ed  by  their  shape  (the  square,  or  oblong,  constantly  used  by 
Romans,  unless  circumstances  of  natural  strength,  or  conve- 
nience, induced  a  partial  deviation)  and  by  the  other  pecu* 
liarities  of  fortification,  noticed  in  previous  pages  as  being  usual 
with  the  Romans. 

It  will,  indeed,  create  little  surprise  to  find  so  frequently  these 
vestiges  of  Roman  earthen-ramparts,  when  we  remember  that  it 
I  the  invariable  practice  of  their  armies  to  enclose  themselveSv 

within 

^  IterBritanniaram*  p.  5$. 
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vithio  an  intrencbmeiit,  coDBi»tiiigof  a  ranpitri  aiid  ditcb,  who- 
ever they  halted,  when  in  an  eneioy'ft  couotry«  if  only  for  a 
aingle  night.  It  is  uaqueslionable,  ltkeiriae«  that  some  oC 
their  military  stations  were  fortified  aimply  by  earth- works  and 
palisades. 

In  regard  to  strength. of  iutrenchmeoU.the  camps  of  the  Ro- 
mans exhibit  a  considerable  variety ;  Uie  cause  of  which  may. 
be  readily  supposed  to  arise  from  the  degree  of  danger  appre- 
hended. It  is  observed  by  General  Roy«  that  the  castra 
in  which  the  Romans  made  no  great  stay,  have^  in.  gene- 
ral^ ''  only  a  weak  intrenchment,  the  ditch  being  about  eight 
feet  broad,  and  six  feet  deep;  with  a  parapet  behind  it»  four  or 
five  feet  in  height.  The  camps  of  a  more  lasting  nature^  in 
which  they  continued,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  together, 
and  perhaps  even  used  again  and  again,  have  a  broader  and 
deeper  ditch,  and  a  rampart  proportionably  stronger.' ' 

But  the  castrametatioos  of  the  Romans  are,  in  some  instances^ 
of  a  character  not  coropreliended  in  either  of  the  above  deserip* 
tions.  The  most  prominent  and  curious  variations  consist  of 
camps  in  which  the  waut  of  natural  strength,  on  certain  exposed 
•idea,  is  remedied  by  the  formation  of  multiplied  fosses  of  a  great 
deptb^  with  ramparts  of  a  correspondent  height  between  them  ;t 
and  of  such  small  earth- works  as  are  found  on  elevated,,  or  open, 
situations,  near  other  Roman  military  works,  and  are  confidently 
aupposed  to  have  acted  as  posts  of  observation,  being  thenc^ 
termed  exploratory  camps. 

Mr.  Whitaker  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Vegetins,!  that 
the  Romans  appear  to  have  frequently  constructed  small  fort- 
resses in  the  ? icinity  of  their  stations,  for  the  protection  of  their 

cattle 

*  Military  Aiiti<^.  p.  49. 

4  These  deviations  from  common  practice  chieflj  occur  in  camps  formed 
bjr  Agricola,  in  tlie  ooith.  Vide  tlie  platei,  and  erodite  letterpress  accom- 
paniment, in  General  Roy  V  work  on  the  Militarj  Antiquities  of  the  Romans. 

I  Hist,  of  Madcbester,  Vol.  I.  p.  «31,  et  seq.  apud  Vcsetiua,  lib.  iii. 
c.  S*  &e- 
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cattle  in  the  pastures^  and  the  secarity  and  aceommodalion  of 
their  convoys  on  the  roads.  This  remark,  foanded  as  it  is  on 
the  tesltraoiiy  of  Vegettos,  may  enable  the  investigator  to  ac- 
count for  the  remains  of  small  works,  near  thoseof  a  large 
Komancamp,  when  so  situated  as  to  render.it  improbable  that 
they  originally  formed  part  of  a  castrametation  used  for  explon^ 
tory  purposes. 

The  most  BtapeudoHS  military  vestige  of  the  Romans  in  this 
island,  falls  ander  no  head  of  classification,  and  is  equally  pecu- 
liar, surprising,  and  magniBcent. — It  wtll  be  readily  apprehend- 
ed thai  I  allude  to  the  rampart  usually  denominated  the  tcail  of 
Severus;*  that  strong  and  lofty  harrier,  which  the  Romans  con. 
strncted  from  sea  to  sea,  as  a  protection  for  the  allied  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  against  the  ferocious,  unconquered,  tribes  of  the 
north.  This  great  line  of  defence  extends  from  the  month  of  the 
river  Tyne,  on  the  east,  to  Solway  firth,  on  the  west;*  and,  in 
its  progress  over  the  long  tract  of  intervening  country,  formerly 
exhibited  cnriuus  instances  of  the  Roman  art  of  fortification,  ki 
regular  stations,  guarded  by  walls  and  ditches;  and  in'castelhi 
and  turrets,  placed  along  the  wall  at  given  distances.  It  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  to  a  state  of  utter  demolition.  Its  turrets 
and  castella  are  no  more;  but  the  site  of  these,  and  of  the  sta- 
tions, is  often  discernible,  from  an  inequality  in  the  surface,  or 
an  occasional  trace  of  foundation.  A  Roman  road  accompanied 
this  great  work. 

Roman  Roads.— Conspicuons  in  every  branch  of  poliUcal 
ceconomy,  the  Romans  evinced  peculiar  grandeur  of  design,  and 
unrivalled  skill  and  industry,  in  the  construction  of  their  roads. 
Aware  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  through  its  several  de- 
grees,  even  to  the  last  refinements  of  politeness,  depended  greatly 

M  on 

*  For  a  deicriptioB  of  tlio  wall  of  Severos,  and  some  particulars  respecC- 
iag  itsbiitory,  the  reader  u  referred  to  the  Besottet  for  the  counties  of  Nor* 
thsmbertand  and  Csmberlsnd. 
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611  a  faeility  of  interclianfi^e,  they,  in  an  early  tfj^e,  and  with  an 
obvious  policy,  rendered  commonicatiou  easy  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  seat  of  empire.  In  sncceeding  periods  it  became  a 
point  of  family  competition  to  impart  grandeur  to  these  great 
channels  of  traffic;  and  the  name  of  a  benefactor  was  united  wtA 
the  bi'auty  and  durable  character  of  the  thoroogh&re  which  wai 
constructed  by  his  liberality.  Such  were  the  well  known  ilppian 
and  Flamiuian  ways. 

This  great  people  were  actoale4  by  the  same  spirit  of  policy^ 
is  the  organization  of  tlieir  foreign  conquests. — Often  disregarded 
even  by  their  own  historians^  the  preoise  steps  and  extent  of 
their  victories  would«  perhaps,  be  little  known  to  modem  ages« 
if  they  had  not  marked  the  advancement  of  their  sway  by  roads, 
evidently  formed  wltli  so  much  patient  labour  as  to  evince  a  se* 
Curity  of  inhabitation.  In  no  province  of  that  powerful  empire 
vhicb  once  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  European  world,  are  the 
vestiges  of  these  great  works  more  frequent  than  in  Britain. 
They  are  discovered  in  every  district  of  the  island  that  was  visit- 
ed by  the  imperial  arms ;  and,  whilst  they  point  to  the  extent 
•Und  locality  of  the  Roman  population  m  Britain,  they  affoi>l 
docaments  equally  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  histo* 
rian. 

it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  periods  at 
which  these  roads  were  constricted.  Dr.  Stnkeley  conjectures 
that  the  Ermyn  (or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Hermen)  street  waa 
that  first  formed ;  and  he  attribntes  the  work  to  the  reign  of 
Nero;*  whila  Horsley  contends  that  most  of  the  military  ways 
in  BriUin  were  probably  laid  down  by  Agrtcoia;t  and  in  such 
.  an  opinion  the  latter  ingenious  author  has  been  followed  by  many 
antiquarian  writers.  Bu^  it  would  certainly  appear  to  be  likely 
that  the  first  road  adapted  to  military  passage,  by  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  was  that  which  led  from  Richborongh,  on  the  track  of 
the  British  Watling  Street,  to  Loudon ;  as  that  road  presents  tha 

lines 

•  Itin.  Cor.  p. «.  t  l^"*'  ^«»  P-  5St. 
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iin6  of  their  earliesk  victories  ia  this  island.  Accesstotit  of  road 
wore  probably  made  by  different  oommanders,  on  the  attainment 
9f  new  corumests;  and«  thus,  each  succesaful  legate  is  entitled  W 
a  portion  of  the  verity  arising  from  the  conpleiton  of  works  so 
great  and  regular. 

The  disputable  priority  of  the  Roman  station  or  its  attached 
ro||d«  has  also  constituted  a  sobject  of  antiqCiartaa  diseussioiif 
and  is  thus  noticed  by  l^r.  Whttaker:  "  In  a  convtry  like  thi% 
where  (i^rests  roiyst  have  risen^  and  morasses  have  spread^  be* 
twixt  stallion  and  statioo,  roads  most  have  been  nearly  as  necesr 
ssry  ai(  stations,  and  were  certainly,  therefore,  nearly  cotempo^ 
ravy  with  tbem«  As  the  Romans  prosecuted  theur  coutpieala 
withif  the  island,  they  must,  also,  have  multiplied  their  stations^ 
and  ext^ndetl  their  roads.  The  stations  were  certainly  prior,  and 
the  roads  were  the  channels  of  communication  between  them* 
Mptiy  of  the  atations  roust  have  neressaril5  cosuoenced  during 
Iho  very  conquest  of  the  country ;  and  all  of  them  at  the^concln- 
spo^  of  it.  And  the  roads  could  not  have  been  oonatructed  till 
the  first,  or  second,  summer  after  both/'*   . 

It  has  been  already  observed,  in  my  notice  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  early  Britons,  that  several  British  roads  were  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  improved  by  that  people,  according  to  the  modes 
of  their  greater  experience  and  superior  skill.  The  principal  of 
Uve^  have  been  enumerated  in  that  section  of  the  work;  but, 
yihm  we  remember  the  great  number  of  British  towns  which  werf 
iHtai^ed  by  the  Romans,  and  fortified  by  them  as  stations  or  set? 
tlemei^ts,  we  npay  readily  believe  that  many  road^  now  supposed 
to  be  purely  Roman,  were  really  formed  in  the  line  of  previous 
British  trackways.  If  it  were  possible  for  this  coiyecture  to  bf 
laiisfiMrtorily  authenticated,  the  result  would  be  curious  and  highly 
intereating;  as  it  would  tend  towards  the  enlargement  of  our 
notions,  reapectaog  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  first  known  in« 
UMtaaU  of  this  island. 

M  2  The 

•  Httt.  of  Manchester,  Vok  I.  p.  ilH. 
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The  most  disUngmthed  and  astimaMe  faaturd  in  the  afitiige^ 
ment  of  roada  made  by  the  Romans^  is  their  continaance  in  a 
direct  coarse,  or  iu  as  atraight  a  line,  from  plaee  to  place,  ai 
natural  circumstances  will  permit  The  Romana  worked  with 
the  hand  of  conquest,  aud  private  objections  were  of  little  avait 
when  preferred  by  the  tributary.  The  onenclosed  state  of  Bri- 
tain, at  least  in  districts  remote  from  the  sonthem  cofut,  ltke« 
wise  favoured  the  attainment  of  such  a  directness  of  course,  with* 
oot  any  important  injury  to  the  possessions  of  a  tribe,  or  of  in* 
dividaals. — But  the  claims,  or  feelings,  of  discomfited  nationi 
'Were  of  little  consideration  with  the  invaders,  while  laying  out 
the  track  of  such  great  military  thoroughfares,  aa  were  intended 
to  assist  in  completing  the  task  of  subjugation.  All  but  such 
natural  obstacles  as  were  qaite  superior  to  the  eflbrts  of  haman 
skill  and  labour,  yielded  to  their  perseverance:  and  we  find  (to 
use  the  words  of  a  writer  whose  remark  is  fonnded  on  actual  in* 
vestfgation)  *'  that  all  Roman  roads  run  invariably  in  a  straight 
line,-  except  where  they  meet  with  some  local  impediment,  such 
as  a  steep  mountain  or  a  deep  ravine ;  or  where  they  bend  oot  of 
their  general  direction,  to  approach  or  leave  a  atation,  or  to  throw 
off  some  vicinal  road/'* 

It  wiH  4)0  readily  apprehended  that  extraordinary  laboot  was 
bestowed  on  the  construction  of  roads,  which  have  proved  so 
durable.-^The  Roman  military  road  in  Britain,  consisted  of  an 
artificial  fabric,  composed  of  chalk,  pebble-stones,  or  gravel, 
raised  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  natural  soil. 
These  materials  were  often  brought  from  a  distant  tract  of  eotn- 
try ;  and  instances  are  yet  to  be  seen  of  the  road  rising  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  in  a  crest  of  emphalical  but  deserted  grandeur; 
The  occurrence  of  so  great  an  elevation  was  most  frequent  on 
bealhs,  covered  with  low,  stubbed,  (or  pollard)  oaks ;  and  it  in 
conjectured  by  an  ingenious  writer  on  the  subject  of  Roman  anti* 

qoitiea, 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Lenaiii  on  the  Roman  roadi.  Ice.    latrsdactiMi  to.  Nioheb'a 
Hist,  of  Leicestenbirr,  p.  149. 
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^flitiffv,  Ibat  such  wai  the  atpect  of  a  grtat  part  of  Britain,  ia 
tho  early  perioda  of  the  Roroan  ascendancy ;  and  Uiat  the  forest 
treesin  theTicinity  ofagreat  military  tborongbiare,  were  thus 
decapitated  to  iacilitate  the  security  of  an  army  on  its  march,  by 
ffetealing  the  recesses  of  the  sarrouuding  country,  and  preclading 
the  danger  of  surprise.* 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Roman  ways  were  paved  with 
stones ;  hot  it  would  not  appear  to  be  likely^  as  is  conjectured 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  that  none,  except  snch  as  were  so  paved, 
were  intended  for  the  transit  of  carts  and  waggons.  Where  tha 
snrfiice  did  not  consist  of  large  paving  stones,  it  was  composed 
of  gravel;  and  the  durability  of. the  road  was  greatly  assisted 
by  excellent  drains,  disposed  with  much  care  and  judgmentf 

From  the  preceding  observations,  the  reader  will  scarcely  fail 
to  imbibe  a  favourable  idea,  as  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  ex- 
ercised by  the  Romans,  in  the  construction  of  their  principal 
mediums  of  commnnication.  But  it  is  desirable  to  notice  some 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  persuasion,  especially 
as  they  proceed  from  so  respectable  a  pen  as  that  of  the  historian 
of  Manchester. 

After  asserting  that  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Roman  roads 
eonsists  in  the  directness  of  their  course,  Mr.  Whitaker  observes 
that  these  roads  ".  appear  not  to  have  been  constructed  upon  the 
most  sensible  principles,  in  general.''  In  aupport  of  this  opi* 
iiion,  he  notices  certain  points  of  two  roads  in  lisncashire.  In  one 
of  which  the  road  is  ''a  mere  coat  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  sand 
very  copious,  and  the  gravel  weak,  and  not  compacted  together 

M  3  with 


*  No  moCift,  bat  tbtt  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  adjteent  tnet  of  i 
tfy«  snd  thereby  preventing  the  danger  oi  a  taddea  atuck  froiD  ambathtd 
natives,  has  been  ascribed  as  the  probable  cause  of  (he  Romans  raising  their 
roads  to  so  great  a  height,  even  on  a  firm  soil  not  subject  to  floods.  Vidf 
ivmarkt  on  Roman  roiids,  prefixed  to  the  Hist,  of  Hertfordshire. 

f  For  more  copioot  information  concerning  the  constraction  of  Ronum 
loads,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ber^er'a  Hutwin  Da  Qrmidi  Ckemim  D$ 
l^'Emfin  Remata,  f  c, 
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m^  atiy  inoprporated  oernent/'  In  the  cidi«r  inilaiiee^  tte 
toetA  '^  iH  only  a  heap  of  loqse  earth  and  rock,  laid  together  in  a 
beautifbl  convexity,  and  ready  to  yield  and  open  on  any  sharp 
t^mpreeaion  from  the  surface.  Such/'  coniinaes  Mr.  Whitaker, 
^  Opuld  neter  hare  been  designed  for  the  passage  of  the  cart  and 
^aggoot  as  they  mnst  soon  have  heen  furrowed  to  the  hottom  by 
the  wheels,  or  crushed  into  the  groand  by  the  load,  and  rendered 
i01>8o1utely  impassable  by  either.  But  for  these  rough  servicer 
Ihey  were  not  intended. — Both  of  them,  though  the  oue  was  con* 
ttructed  for  the  great  western  way  into  the  north,  and  the  othet 
%as  the  line  of  commnnication  between  Chester  and  York,  weft 
plainly  intended  merely  for  the  walker,  the  rider,  and  the  beast 
of  burden. 

"  The  only  roads  that  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
>faggon  and  the  cart,  are  such  as  were  regularly  paved  with 
boulders.  But  as  this  alleviates  not  the  censure  upon  the  n«r* 
rowness  of  the  roads,  so  the  paving  of  them  is  obviously  an  awk* 
ward  expedient  at  the  best.  And  this  appears  sufRcienfly  from 
those  boasted  remains  of  the  Romans,  the  Appian  and  Flamiaisn 
ways,  in  Italy,  which  are  so  intolfcrably  rough  and  hard  thai  the 
travellers,  as  often  as  they  can,  turn  off  from  them,  and  joomey 
along  the  tracks  at  their  borderH.'^^ 

The  circumstance  of  many  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britaiii 
having  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  some  in  excellent  pre? 
servation,  Mr.  Whi taker  supposes  to  have  arisen  chiefly  '^frooi 
the  early  deserlion  of  such  particular  roads  by  the  Britons  and 
Baxons;  new  ways  being  laid,  for  new  reasons,  to  tbe  same 
towns ;  or  the  towns  being  destroyed,  and  the  ways  unfrequented.*' 
He  concludes  his  objections  in  the  following  words :  "  But  had 
they  been  always  laid  in  right  lines,  always  constmeted  with  a 
sufficient  breadth,  and  never  paved  with  stone;  had  the  mate« 
rials  been  bound  together  by  some  incorporated  cement ;  and  had 
they  been  all  caioalatad  te  reseive  carts  and  bear  waggons,  they 

WW* 
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miwl  «tiD  be  acknowledged  to  have  •no  essential  defect  ki  thenu- 
They  almost  coostaiiilj  cmsed  the  rivers  of  the  inland,  not  at 
btiigtfi,  bat  at  shallows^  or  fords^  some  of  which  nature  had 
pbnte^,  and  ot|iers  art  supplied.  And,  in  this  atjite  of  the  roads, 
the  traveUing  upon  them  most  have  been  Infinitely  precarioaii^ 
regulated  by  the  rains  and  conlrouled  by  the  floods."* 

These  opinions  are  entitled  fo  respectful  consideration,  oa  they 
proceed  from  a. writer  who  is  often  eminently  Judicious  in  bis  re* 
marks.  But  it  would  appearothat  Mr.  Whitaker,  when  treating 
generaUy  of  Roman  roads,  hazarded  tbeocftical  ifieoolationa 
founded  on  local  and  ctnpomscribed  iospection.*-;DeriTing  mj  in# 
ferination  from  a  learned  correspondent,  wlm  'has  personally  in« 
i^faMg&^d  tlie  principal  ^Romaii  roads  ibroughont  Britain,  and 
wfao  has  greatly  aasisted  in  elucidating  this  branch  pf  auiiquarian 
iC|pearcli,t  I  venlure  to  assert,  with  boldness,  that  it  was  scarcely 
{OBsihle  br  roore,skill  and  judgment  to  have  been  displayed  in 
Bach  works,  than  were  evinced  by  tbe^oman  engineers,  in  draw* 
lag  the  Una  to  avoU  all  local  inconvenience,  .or  In  completing 
the  road  when  the  outline  was  thus  cam&iMy  ibrmed.  Mr.  Whita* 
knr'a  objection,  as  to  the  want  of  compactness  inwonslruction, 
.  9ay^  perhaps,  haine  arisen  from  the  notice  of  some  particular 
p^nt,  in  which  the  road  was  apt  completed  according  to  the  ori*- 
ginal  iJiteQt^;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the  view  .of  a  treat 
w|iere-1he  anrface  had  been  j«moved  by  innovation.  TUat  this 
principal  roads  irere,  originally,  of  great  width,  is  unquesti^a- 
^le,  although,  in  many  iastauces,  they  have  been  made  narrow 
by  the  depredations  of  IhosfS  who  have  removed  Uie  soil  fifip 
both  aidea;  as  may  be  dearly  .peroeived  in  the  i>oss«^ay  near 

M  4  Bath. 

^  Jiist.  of  Mencbeiter,  p.  eS9.  Dr.  StoUley  (lUo.  Cor.  j».Tff.)  vif  wt  tlili 
pretamed  defect  in  lo  different  a  light,  that  be  pniies  tJte  Romans  "  iot 
nakiog  few  bridge^  at  liable  to  decay,  and  for  Inj^ing  fords  with  great  skill 
atid  labovr,  many  of  which  remain  firm  to  this  day." 

^  The  Rev.  Thomas  Leouuii  whose  literary  favours  t  bsTt  already  frc* 
^tiaatly  acknowledged. 
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Bath.— It  may  be  obsenred^  that  the  Appian  and  Hamimaii  waya 
were  roogh^  only  when  ont  of  repair,  and  neglected. 

Bat  in  no  part  of  his  objectiona  haa  Mr.  Whitaker  fallen  into  m 
greater  error,  than  when  he  asserta  that  the  Roman  waya  croaaed 
rivera  at  Fwds  only,  and  not  by  Bridges.  It'ia  obsenred  by 
the  accurate  examiner  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pointa  of 
this  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  that  his  InTestiga* 
tions  have  prbdnced  only  one  instance  in  which  there  ia  an  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  originally  a  ford,  and  not  a  bridge; 
and,  even  in  thia  instance,  a  donbt  remains  as  to  whether  that 
which  appeared  to  be  an  artificial  ford,  might  not  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a  bridge. — The  bridges  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  liarbarians,  who  succeeded  to  the  Romans,  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  people  who  still  continued  the  course  of  such 
mutilated  roads,  turned  to  the  next  ford;  and,  hence,  the  com* 
pulsory  deviation  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  origitial  track. 
Instances  of  such  an  unavoidable  dereliction  of  ancient  pathway, 
may  be  seen  on  the  road  from  Sarnm  to  Dorchester,  and  on  the 
road  from  Cambridge  towards  the  banks  of  the  Nen. 

It  must  be  noticed,  as  a  curioua  and  strongly  marked  feature, 
that  the  Romans  invariably  constructed  tumuli,  or  barrows,  on 
the  sides  of  their  great  roads  in  Britain.  These  "  are  found  on 
every  eminence  in  the  line  of  road,  unlesa  they  have  been  since 
destroyed ;  and,  generally,  the  two  successive  ones  in  sight  of 
each  other  (as  the  direction,  probably,  by  which  the  engineer 
originally  laid  out  the  road)  as  well  aa  at  all  those  placea  where 
any  vicinal  road  branched  off  from  the  great  street,  or  paved 
way,  to  some  dependant  camp  or  inferior  station.''* 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  noticea  presented  in  different  volumes 
of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  that  the  present  state  of 
the  Roman  roads  varies  much  in  different  counties.  Extensive 
vestiges  of  the  bold  round  causeway*  which  was  constructed 
glong  the  principal  lines  of  these  ways,  are  still  perceptible  in 

many 

*  ObserrttioBs  on  the  Roroao  roadi  in  Ltice«tenhire,  &c. 
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many  ]mrU  of  the  island;  while,  in  oXhen,  all  traces  are  oblite- 
nted  hy  the  operation  of  the  plough ;  or  ail  marks  of*  Romao 
worlcmanship  are  lost,  in  the  alternate  traffio  and  repairs  of  sne- 
cessiT^  ageB.-*in  tracts,  however,  where  the  ridge  has  been  re- 
moved, but  the  road  deserted  as  a  channel  of  traffic,  the  former 
line  of  transit  is  frequently  discovered,  by  the  failure  of  the  com 
or  grass;  and,  on  penetrating  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  the  ancient  paving  is  often  found,  in  a  massy  bed  beneath 
the  reach  of  the  husbandman's  ploughshare. 

Whilst  enumerating  the  roost  prominent  marks  by  which  the 
remains  of  Roman  roads  are  generally  to  be  distinguished,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  present  the  following  observation  of  the  writer  to 
whose  discrimination  I  am  so  greatly  indebted  in  several  pre* 
ceding  pages.— In  regard  to  the  investigator  of  Roman  ways, 
who  is  intent  on  tracing  the  line,  or  continuation,  of  a  particular 
road,  "great  caution  must  be  used,  lest  the  person  should  bo 
misled  by  roads  having  the  same  name  with  the  one  he  is 
exploring;  -as  generally  all  roads,  or  lanes,  leading  to  eudk 
general  road,  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  great  road,  or 
street,  itself.  Thus,  at  Leicester,  the  lane  which  leads  to  the 
Foss  is  called  the  Foss:  thus,  at  Cirencester,  the  great  road 
which  comes  from  Winchester  by  Wanborough,  in  the  part  near 
Cirencester  [through  which  the  Foss  itself  passes]  is  called 
The  Foss  Road,  though  in  a  contrary  direction  from  the  gene- 
ral bearing  of  the  Foss.  And  the  same  road  near  Winchester 
is  called  the  Ikenield  Street,  though  in  a  quite  contrary  bear- 
ing to  that  great  British  way,  because  it  led  to  it.  Many 
other  instances  may  be  given,  because  such  mistakes  exist  about 
every  station,"*    . 

It  may  also  be. noticed  that  the  lines'of  the  great  public  Roroaa 
roads  are  generally  accompanied  by  towns,  or  villages,  bearing 
names  significative  of  their  former  situation  on  a  well-known  and 
important  highway;  as  ^retton,  Stratford,  Streatley,  Sec.  otr 

appellations 

•  Aev.  Tbomai  Lemin  on  Romsn  rosdf,  ke.  NicboU's  Leiceftenbiicf. 
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appellations  componiided  of  the  word  Streeis  or  Sir^i,  and  aso^ 
Iher  name,  as  U/fbrd  Street:  or  of  the  Britiah  word  Sam,  an 
Skwmford,  w  Shama^e^ 

It  u  said  by  CamdeD.  on  the  aatbority  of  Ulpian  and  Faonti* 
BUS,  thai  the  Romans  gave  to  the  great  roads  the  name  of  Vim 
CMSulares,  Pr^tioriig,  Midtarts,  Puhlioec,  CurMUS  puhiici,  and 
j^ctus :  or  consular,  pr»torian»  military,  and  public  waya.  A 
concise  definition  of  their  distinctiire  character  is  presented  by  m 
modern  writer  in  the  succeeding  words:  ''  They  were,  in  fad, 
the  public  roads  of  those  times,  and  distinguished  from  tlie  com- 
mon roads,  by  being  formed,  and  covered  with  proper  maleriaU 
of  different  kinds  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  as  our  pveaeal 
public  roads  are/' 

Besides  the  great  public  ways;  formed  and  preserved  under  Ibo 
oare  of  the  Roman  government,  minor,  or  Vtcmal,  roads,  lead* 
ing  between  respective  military  atationa  and  towns,  interseetod 
this  island  in  every  direction.  Many  of  theoe  Imve  been  traeod 
iiy  antiquarian  zeal,  and  the  course  of  the  most  imporlant  ia 
fioticed  in  different  volumes  of  the  "  Beanties,''  and  is  delineated 
in  our  msp ;  but  it  is  observed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in 
a  note  on  the  History  of  Leicestershire,  timt  Roman  Britain 
probably  contained  many  more  roads,  as  well  as  towns,  than 
has  been  generally  imagined.  And  such  would,  indeed,  ap* 
pear  to  be  the  fact.— When  it  is  remembered  that  we  depend 
for  our  notions  of  the  Roman  population  of  Britain,  or  at  least 
for  our  estimate  of  the  chief  Roman  stations  and  towns,  on  the 
itineraries  of  writers  who  do  not  profess  to  penetrate  and  display 
^e  whole  of  Roman  Britain;  we  may  believe,  witliont  scropte, 
that  we  ordinarily  imbibe  a  deficient  idea  of  the  number  of 
Roman  towns,  and  places  of  inhabitation,  in  this  iaIamL  The 
remains  of  multifarious  Roman  residences,  in  places  remote  from 
tracts  noticed  by  the  iUneraries,  indeed  prove  this  fact,  without 
any  labour  at  correlative  demonstration.  And,  since  we  know 
the  value  placed  by  this  active  and  polished  people  on  a  fticility 
of  communication,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  their  roada 

eqnallj 
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equally  exceeded  in  number  the  common  standard  of  oalcalalion; 
iittd  that  many  ways  really  originated  with  the  Romans^  which 
now  bear  few  decisive  marks  of  their  customary  mode  of  con<- 
jrtmetion. 

Pour  of  the  great  public,  or  military*  ways  of  the  Romans^ 
were  distinguished  above  the  others  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
laws  Af  Edward  the  Confessor  comprehend  regulations  concern- 
ing the  four  great  highways  named  "  Watling*Streie,  Foss, 
Jkenield'Strete,  and  Erming'Sireie ;"  and  it  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  by  historians  that  the  above  legal  enumeration 
*eted  safely  as  a  guide  to  the  antiquary,  and  that  Britain  was, 
in  laet,  intersected  by  four  principal  roads  only,  each  of  which 
Atraed  one  long  single  line  across  the  island. 

Bnt  it  is  evident,  on  a  more  minute  investigation,  that  such 
an  opinion  was  founded  on  too  narrow  a  prinpiple.  Mr.  Rey« 
oolds,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in* 
creases  the  number  to  six,  and  is  willing  ''  to  describe  them, 
not  as  consisting  of  single  lines  only,  bnt  as  dividing  them* 
selves  into  several  branches,  each  of  which  it  is  not  only  natural, 
bat  Tety  convenient,  to  consider  under  the  general  name  which 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  single  line/'*— But,  if  the  work 
«f  this  pleasing  commentator  had  resulted  from  ocular  examina- 
tion, rather  than  iiron  ingenious  theory,  he  would  have  found 
cause  for  bdteving  that  even  the  augmented  number  which  he 
bas  adopted,  is  much  too  Umited.    . 

It  is,  indeed,  proved  by  the  labours  of  those  judiciousi  anti- 
^oaries  who  have,  in  kte  years,  directed  their  attention  to  this 
interesting  pnrsnit,  and  liave  profited  by  opportunity  and  leisure, 
in  reducing  the  argument  to  the  only  satisfactory  test  [that  of 
personal  inv«itigstion]  that  it  must  be  futile  to  name  any  defi* 
litte  number  of  principal  roads ;  as  positive  traces  of  such,  with 
remains  of  attendant  stations,  are  discovered  in  various  direc- 
tions uttkboiivn  to  theoretical  writers,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 

four 
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four  great  wayt  rendlered  celebrated  by  the  lawi  of  Edirard  the 
Confessor.*  There  is,  likewise,  fair  reason  for  snpposiug  that» 
from  the  late  period  at  which  this  branch  of  antiqaarian  enquiry 
has  been  seriously  and  judiciously  adopted,  many  such  roads 
must  have  been  obliterated  by  the  increasing  cultivatioa  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt,  in  this  place,  the  arduous  task 
of  ascertainihg  the  prog^ress  of  these  numerous  causeways,  through 
the  particular  districts  of  the  island  which  they  visited,  in  their 
straight  and  bold  course.  Their  frequent  appearance,  in  varions 
parts  of  every  county,  is  noticed  in  the  respective  volumes  of  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  and  to  those  pages,  aided  by 
our  map  of  Roman  Britain,  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  mi* 
nute  information  concerning  their  present  state  and  probable 
bearing. 

But  it  is  desirable  to  offer  a  few  observations,  in  regard  to 
those  roads  of  Roman  'construction,  which  have  fortuitously  ob« 
taiued  a  pre-eminent  celebrity,  and  are  rendered  familiar,  aa 
to  name,  by  the  notice  which  they  have  received  from  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  the  attention  of  early 
historians. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Romans,  in  forming  their  roads 
throughout  this  island,  usually  adopted  the  trackways  of  the 
ancient  British  inhabitants,  as  to  the  leading  objects  of  their  dea» 
tination,  although  they  improved  on  their  course,  by  straighten- 
ing the  winding  lines  of  their  precursors.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
received  as  unquestionable,  that  nearly  all  the  principal  British 
ways  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Icknield  Street,  and  the  Saltway8.«-Thus» 
three  of  the  great  '*  streeta'^f  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Cob<^ 

fessor^ 

*  The  eorrectnest  of  tb'M  Msertion  will  not  be  denied,  on  an  inspection 
of  the  map  of  Roman  roads  and  itationi  in  Britain,  attached  to  this  section 
of  oar  work. 

4  The  Roman  roads  are  termed  StratK,  or  Streets,  bj  Bede  j  snd  the 
term  has  been  adopted  by  socceeding  writers. 
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\T,  and  theooe  treated  witji  so  ranch  distinction  by  antiqoa* 
nan  writers,  were,  assuredly,  raised  in  the  line  of  previous 
British  thorong^hfares ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  probability 
of  the  fourth  [the  Foss]  having  also  been  first  laid  out  by  tlie 
original  possessors  of  the  coantry. — Many  particulars,  as  to  the 
course  of  these  roads,  and  their  connexion  with  the  towns  of  an* 
cient  Britain,  and  with  some  principal  stations  of  the  country^ 
when  under  the  Roman  sway,  may,  therefore^  be  obtained  by  a 
reference  to  the  account  of  Britiih  Trackways,  given  in  a  pre* 
¥ioas  section. 

It  cannot  be  recollected,  without  surprise,  that  the  real  length 
of  the  Roman  mile  has  not  been  ascertained,  by  any  of  the 
numerous  learned  persons  who  have  bestowed  attention  on  that 
subject  So  utter  is  the  wreck  of  that  empire,  which  once  mea- 
sured all  Europe  with  its  own  foot  and  pace,  and  divided  king- 
doms by  the  arbitrary  marks  on  its  standard  rule ! 

Arbuthnoty  in  his  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  measures, 
has  adopted  the  opinion  of  several  previous  writers  of  eminence, 
and  considers  the  proportion  betw(;en  the  old  Roman  mile  and 
the  English  mile,  as  967  to  1000.  General  Roy  supposes  that 
eleven  English  miles  will  make  108  feet  more  than  twelve 
Roman.  Burton,  on  the  contrary,  thought  the  Roman  foot,  or 
standard  measure  of  length,  larger  than  the  English.— Drawing 
his  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile  from  tl)e  distances  noticed  be- 
tween different  towns  by  Antoninus,  as  compared  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  present  time,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninas,  conjectures  that  the  ancient  Roman 
mile,  and  the  modern  English,  were,  in  fact,  measures  of  the 
same  leugth. 

It  will  obviously  occur  to  the  reader^  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute might  be  decided  in  a  simple  and  easy  manner,  by  mea* 
Buriag  the  distance  between  two  milliary  columns  on  any  known 
Roman  road.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  mode  of  deci- 
sion has  hitherto  proved  impracticable,  in  regard  to  this  island. 
So  far  from  the  existence  of  two  Roman  mile  stones  having  been 

ascertained 
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tteartaiDMl,  in  tbeDr  original  Mtuations,  oo  the  «aae  ntd^  osljr 
one  has  been  feond  oo  a  site  accurately  known  to  have  hetn  Ihat 
which  it  lint  occapied.  This  is  the  anilliary  diseovered  near 
Leicester,  and  noticed  in  the  Beaoties  for  that  connly** 

The  destruction  of  these  curious  road-marice  of  Roman  roea- 
anrement,  has  not  been  so  general  in  France  aad  Italy.  Many 
nilliary  columns  still  exist  in  those  countries;  and  it  is  ohsenred, 
in  the  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary  of  Richard,  that  Damvilie 
has  adduced  three  instances  in  Languedoc,  in  which  the  dis« 
fences  between  them,  when  accurately  measured,  afford  an  aver« 
age  of  754  toises  and  two  feet  This  result  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  the  Roman  foot,  still  preserved  in  the  capitol ; 
**  but,  unfortunately,  such  a  mensuration  does  not  lessen,  the  dif« 
ficnlttes  of  the  English  antiquary;  for  the  distance  between  any 
two  of  our  known  stations,  if  measured  by  this  standard,  dis- 
agrees, in  almost  every  instance,  with  the  numbers  of  the  Itine* 
raries.  Different  conjectures  have  been  advanced,  to  solve  this 
difficulty.  One,  supported  by  the  respectable  opinion  of  Horsley, 
is,  that  the  Romans  measured  only  the  horizontal  distance,  with* 
out  regarding  the  inequalities  of  the  snr&ce;  or  that  the  space 
between  station  and  station  was  ascertained  from  maps  accurately 
constructed.  This  idea  receives  some  support,  from  a  fact  ac- 
knowledged by  every  British  antiquary,  namely,  that  the  Itine- 
rary miles  bear  a  regular  proportion  to  the  English  miles  on 
plains,  but  fail  short  of  them  in  billy  gronnds.''t 

After  a  notice  of  military  antiquities,  the  chief  vestiges  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 
Traces  of  Dome8tic  Structures,  inclui>ivg  Tessel^ 
LATBo  Pavements;  Coins;  Altars;  and  other  inscribed 
Stones,  and  pieces  of  Sculpture  ;  Sepulchres,  and 
Funeral  Vessels. 

An 

*  Bcaotltt  for  Leicestersbirei  p.  395—335.  Set*  also,  an  Eswy  on  tbif 
MilUnr^-,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Aibby,  in  the  introdoctorj  Yolome  of  Nichols'^Hiftp 
of  Lciceitef  shire. 

f  Commeiuarj  on  the  Itinerary  of  Richard,  p.  108. 
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Ao  extensive  dinertftlioD  on  each  oftheee  elaesei  of  Romaa 
tntiqnltiet^  it  incompatible  with  the  scheme  of  this  Introduction; 
but  I  present  some  saeeinct  remarks,  calculated  to  convey  general 
notions  respecting  the  whole;  and  append  a  reference  to  some 
few  pages  of  the  "Beauties/'  containing  a  description  of  inters 
eating  specimens. 

When  we  Contemplate  the  great  labour  bestowed  by  the 
Romans  on  those  pablio  ways  thronghout  Britain,  which  they 
either  entirely  constnicted,  or  adopted  and  improved;  and  re* 
member  the  massy  character  of  the  walls  by  which  many  of  theit 
settlements  were  snrronnded ;  we  are  induced  to  suppose  that 
vestiges  of  Roman  grandeur,  connected  with  religious  ceremony^ 
with  the  official  solemnities  of  magisterial  decision,  or  even  suck 
as  relate  merely  to  domestic  architecture,  must  be  frequently 
discovered  in  an  island  which  they  so  long  victoriously  occupiedl 
But  enquiry  disappoints  this  expectation^  In  fact,  scarcely  any 
relics  of  their  great  public  edifices,  commensurate  with  our  ideas 
of  Roman  magnificence,  now  exist,  or  are  satisfactorily  noticed 
in  antiquarian  record ;  while  the  vestiges  of  their  domestic  archt-> 
teetore  are  chiefly  confined  to  indistinct  traces  of  tlie  ground 
plan,  and  some  few  particulars  of  internal  arrangement.' 

This  paucity  of  tangible  vestigia,  or  defect  in  circumstances 
of  ocular  demonstration,  is  considered,  by  many  writers  on  the 
•ubject  of  the  Roman  occopation  of  this  island,  not  to  imply  a 
probable  deficiency  in  actual  grandeur.  But  others  have  viewed 
it  as  a  fair  cause  of  scepticism;  and  Mr.  King,  in  his  Munimenta 
Antiqua,  has  ventured  on  a  protest  of  unequivocal  djsbelieC 
This  antiquary  contends,  that  if  the  Romans  had  really  eon* 
structed  in  Britain  many  splendid  structures  of  stone  and  briek^ 
*'  some  other  distinguished  firagments  must  have  remained,  u 
"well  as  those  few  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  aetnally  been 
discovered,  at  Bath;  or  preserved  at  Dover;  or  at  Leiosaterf 
or  in  the  walla  of  the  Castra  at  Richborough,  Porleliester,  aad 
Vtevensey;  or  near  the  great  wall  of  Severua/'* 

The 

•  Xing*!  MoniocaU  Aatiqna^  Tol.  11.  p.  1(?. 
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The  Mio«  mode  of  reasoniog  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Essex,  nho 
remarks^  "  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  that  has  been  said 
of  those  fine  structures  which  in  tlie  Roman  times  adorned  Bri« 
tain  be  true ;  there  being  no  remains  of  temples  or  porticos^  nor 
of  the  bases,  shafts,  or  capitals  of  the  columns  which  once 
adorned  them.*'* 

It  is  scarcely  neeessary  to  obserre  that  Mr.  King,  althongh 
always  a  writer  of  considerable  research,  and  often  of  great  dis* 
crimination,  was  subject  to  the  guidance  of  certain  favourite  no* 
tions,  which  were  ao  firmly  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  he  la« 
boured,  on  sentiment,  to  humble  or  to  exalt,  according  as  the 
anbject  of  discussion  clashed,  or  coincided,  with  his  prevalent 
feeling.  The  degradation  of  the  pagan  Romans  was,  probably, 
with  such  a  writer*  an  achievement  gratifying  to  conscience ;  and 
the  relish  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth  for  classical  ele« 
gance,  in  vain  interposed  a  persuasive  towards  moderation* 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Roman  structures  in  BritaiH 
were  much  iuferior  to  such  as  may  be  expected  by  the  enquhrer, 
who  forms  his  ideas  of  Roman  magnificence  on  a  consideration 
of  the  buildings  which  adorned  the  seat  of  empire.  The  Romans 
inhabited  Britain  as  a  foreign  colony ;  and  those  who  expatriated 
for  its  colonization  were  chiefly  of  the  military  profession.  As- 
suredly, it  was  not  to  such  a  spot  thait  tlie  distinguished  Roman 
artist  would  repair  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  But  the  con- 
querors occupied  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  for  so  long  a 
term,  and  were  so  intettt  oki  evincing  to  the, Britons  a  due  notion 
of  their  superiority  in  the  elegancies  of  life,  thst  it  would  be 
with  difficulty  we  supposed  no  structures,  at  once  of  imposing 
aplendour  and  probable  durability,  were  raised  by  tliem«  in  dis- 
tricts contentedly  subject  to  Iheir  sway. 

A  reference  to  writers  who  flourished  in  the  ages  of  Roman 
ascendancy,  or  in  periods  not  far  distant,  is  obviously  desirable 
m  the  adjustment  of  a  contrariety  of  opinions  on  this  subject 

Suck 

♦  Architologia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  79. 
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'*Siidi  oppwtoDiUet  of  appeal  are  oot  freque&l,  fat  the  iMfonaalioa 
derived  i«  of  comudetable  weight. 

TtKdiui,  wbeii  noticing  the  prodigies  which  Wert  nid  to  ha¥a 
prooeded  the  destroction  of  Camoloduauniy  the  firat  Roman.  <Sh 
looy  in  Britain^  mentions  the  fall  of  the  $iaiue  qf  Fieiwy,  in 
the  haii  of  public  business ;  and  the  dismal  cries,  which  werw 
Ii^rd  in  the  theatre.  The  temple  of  Clmudius,  la  thia  detoted 
city^  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  "  Annals,^  as.  a 
building  of  great  eminence ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  of 
fuffic^ent  dimettsiods  atid  strength,  to  induce  the  garrison  te  take 
ahelter  there  irom  the  assanlt  of  Boadida  and  her  oamerooa 
army. 

The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  Agriifiola  anxious  to  commn- 
nicate  Roman  customs  to  the  Britons,  instructed  and  assisted 
them  ''  in  the  hutlding  of  bouses^  temples,  courts,  and  market- 
places. By  praising  the  diligent,  and  reproaching  the  indolent, 
he  excited  so  great  an  emulation  among  the  Britons,  that,  after 
they  had  erected  all  those  necessary  edifices  In  their  towns«  they 
proceeded  to  build  others  merely  for  ornament  and  pleasure}  aa 
porticos,  galleries,  baths,  banqoetting-hooste,  &c/'* 

The  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  althongh  it  bears  re* 
lerence  to  so  low  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  is  entitled 
to  attentive  consideration*  In  a  topographical  notice  of  CaerleQn, 
he  observes  that  "  tbis  city  was  handsomely  built  of  brick  by  the 
Romans;  and  many  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour  may  yet  be 
aeeii»  Immense  palaces,  ornamented  with  gilded  roofs,  in  imita* 
tion  of  Roman  msgniBcence;  a  tower  of  prodigious  size;  re- 
markable hot-baths,  relics  of  temples ;  and  theatres  enclosed 
within  fine  walls,  parts  of  which  remain  standing.  You  will  find 
on  all  sides,  both  within  and  without  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
aubterraneotts  vaults  and  aqueducts;  and,  what  I  think  worthy  of 
Botice,  atoves,  contrived  with  wonderful  art,  to  transmit  the  heat 
insensibly  ihrongh  narrow  tubes/'f 

N  Mr. 

«  Taat  Vitft  Agfie. «.  at. 
t  TVantUtioB  of  Gvaldst  by  8k  It  Cott  Hosre,  Vol.  I.  p.  103-^ 


r  'Mr.  ¥iiigJiif^iQim  ^Ibd  4eMri(itive  termiof  OiraMpB  to  4e 
fouuded  00  a  comparison  betw^Q  the  buildii^a  of  tile  'RoOMis 
MMt  ilibs^of  Ibe ''<nide,  onpoHnhed,  Brkona/^  and  irhileheal- 
^lowB  Ihe 'superiority  <df  the  former,  he  attfl  oonaiders  them  not  to 
haire  riaeii  above  a  mediocrity  of  character.  Tbe^  turtim  gigmrn* 
teum,  4>r  tower  of. prodigious  size,  mentioiied  by  QiraMue,  lie 
believes  to  Have  been  not  j)ro|iterly  ef  Roman  oeostraelieii,  fcvi 
some  great  round  keep,  «ior«  .likely  to  have  been  the  irork  ef  tlie 
'Nornans.* 

Od  the  ether  hand,  Mr.  Lysoas  oonsiderB  the  aeoeiint  banded 
down  by  OiraUhn  to  be  of  considerable  importance ;  and  ebsertea 
tliat  ''  there  is  reason  to  believe  very  considerable  remains  of  tiie 
Roman  'bnildings  in  Britain  existed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henij 
the  Second,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  ebuiehes,  castles,  and  other  edifices,  ont 
«f  their  misterials ;  m^ny  of  them  had,  doubtless,  been  before  de- 
atroyed,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  the  Normans/'f 

-AlUioogh  Mr.  King  may,  possibly,  be  correct  when  he  supposes 
the  great  .tower  at  Caerleon  to  hate  been  in  reality,  a  Norman 
keep,  we  still  find,  in  the  meiporable  description  of  6iraidns«  a 
Botiee-6f  fragmentary  buiMiiigs  which,  from  their  stroagly- 
■laii^ed  character,  w^re  an^estionably  Roman.  Hers  we  tmc^ 
tlie  positive  former  exysteaoe  of  splendid  ▼estiges,  which  have 
no^r  entirely  disappeared.  {  ^ 

Tlie  veaf  of  years^and  the  destmetive  aseanhs  of  sordid  tends. 


*  Manimenta  Antiqpai  Vol.  11.  p.  18f, 
^  Aceoont  pfKonan  Aatlqiiitiea  at  Woodcbestcr,  by  Samuel  I<ytont,  F.RJ, 
sad  A.S.  p.  19. 

t  A  carioas  initance  of  the  known  existence  of  impertant  Roman  baildingii, 
aqd  of  the  almost- total  abienct  of  ornameoted  vestigia,  oecart  ina  Diieoiifse 
hj  Ur.  Oale,  Wrtiy)  in  t^e  Phiki^pUcal  Tnuwmtioas,  Vol.  X^X.'-T-Xbe 
object  of  this  essay  is  tbe  camn^unication  of  Intel^igposa  refp^^^tiag  t«o/n- 
asripttons  found  at  Lanckester,  in  tlia  bishopric  of  Durham  ;  and  it  appcart, 
from  one  of  these,  that  Gordian  the  Third  erected  bahewn  ck«i  6as{lic«.  B«^ 
andittingaisbed  "  grfat  he^aseiC  mbbUli  sad  luint,"  only,  were  found  ia  the 
vieiaity  of  this  comfaioMlivMaiOlivlipn/ 
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9ktml  iimiitibk  in  openttioti  (Irut,  lfoweir«r  «Iow,  still  more 
filial  in  effect  than  the  oonqaering  battle-axe  aiiii  firebrand)  muBr^ 
ift  themael^efl,  have  proved  sofficient  to  annihilate  the  rich  frag- 
mebU  of  a  host  of  Roman  cities,  in  the  coarse  of  thirteen  ceB«» 
lories.  FVom  these  causes  we  find  the  walls  and  the  roads  of  the 
Romans  decomposed  through  the  greater  part  of  their  tracks, 
and  the  materials  gone,  far  beyond  the  keen  eye  of  antiquarian 
ft^seareh.  This  effect  has  taken  place,  even  in  situations  of  littU 
traffic ;  and  the  superior  injuries  likely  to  have  been  inflicted  oi 
more  busy  spots,  will  be  readily  admitted.  Independent  of  a  sys* 
tern  of  destruction  so  slow  in  progress,  the  ruin  produced  by  th« 
aeverity  of  the  barbarous  tribes  which  conquered  the  Roman  pro^ 
vhices,  was  often  overwhelming  and  complete.— The  savage  TV* 
iila,  after  taking  Rome,  was  prepared  with  engines  for  the  m^ 
nihilation  even  of  the  imperial  city  itself^  and  was  prevented  from 
carrying  iuch  a  design  iilto  execution,  only  by  the  generons  re* 
moftstrances  of  Belisarius. 

For  actual  intelligence  of  the  Romsitis  having  constructed  nu- 
merous  magnificent  buildings  )n  Britain,  it  is  certain  that  we 
chiefly  depend  on  the  assertions  of  Tacitus.  But  the  natural 
probability  of  the  circumstance  is  so  great,  as  ahnost  to  amount 
to  rational  conviction.  In  regard  to  the  dtssppearahce  of  nearly 
all  fragments  of  such  edifices,  the  following  remark  may /perhaps, 
be  deemed  of  some  weight.— The  principal  connetion  of  the  Ro* 
nans  with  this  island,  was,  through  many  ages,  of  a  military 
cast ;  and  we  have  still  several  instances  remaining  of  the  great 
strength  with  which  they  constructed  their  fbrtfficatfons.'  WheA 
He  reflect  on  the  large  number  of  tlieir  military  works,  so 
tftrong  and  well -calculated  to  brave  the  assaults  of  time,  which 
have  yielded  to  petty  depredation,  and  are  no  more;  we  may  rea* 
dily  imagine  that  the  vestiges  of  buildings  for  civil  purposes, 
were  not  likely  to  survive  llie  shock  of  so  many  c^nturifs,  but 
have  lost  their  character  under  the  hands  of  the  mason,  or  have 
rank  to  entire  obliteration  in  the  wear  of  more  sordid  uses* 

N*r  are  we  entirely  destitute  of  proofs,  that  edifices  of  con* 
H  2  uidmJbh 
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mderaUe  spleDdoar  were  milly  erected  by  the  Roomliis  in  tliis  iJML 
At  Balh  [Aqua  Sulit}  bate  been  discovered,  and  are  there  pre^ 
served  with  dne  care/many  fragments  of  decorated  stou^buildinfcs^ 
consisting  of  parts  of  columns,. pediments^  cornices,  friezes,  &o. 
The  most  considerable  portions  of  these  are,sitppotied  to  hwf% 
belonged  to  two  temples,  of  much  architectural  elegance;  on« 
being  of  the  Corinthian  order.*  Few  disputants  will  contend  for 
tke  probability  of  such  stnictnres  being  confined  to  one  Romin 
station,  however  great  its  importance. 

The  discoveries  made  at  Woodchester  prove  that  the  Romans 
vsed  colnmns,  and  various  sculptoved  ornaments,  even  in  their 
provineial  dometUe  architeetnre.  The  remains  of  building  tber» 
developed^  woold  appear  to  proclaim,  decisively,  the  substaatinl 
and  snperb  cbarsder  of  the  Romo-British  villa  of  a  superior  cIsm. 
Accident  has,  likewise,  disclosed  the  fragments  of  .other  vilhe^ 
though  of  a  less  important  description ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
Mieving,  with  the  jadicions  illustrator  of  the  antiquities  aft 
Woodchester,  that  the  plans  of  many  more  might  yet  be  traced, 
although  their  superstmctures  are  defaced  in  Britain,  beyond  the 
example  of  any  othw  province  of  the  Roman  empirt.t 

TnAcss  or  Domestic  Stbugtukbu,  imcludino  TB8Sii.r 
LATBB  Pavsmbhts.— It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  re*- 
narks,  that  few  veatiges  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  Rosmbs^ 
evincing  an  attractive  degree  of  splendour,  are  recorded  to  have 
been  discovered  on  the  siteof  their  principal  ciiiet  and  iounu  in  Bri- 
tnin.  The  remains  hitherto  known  to  have  been  disclosed,  are,  in- 
^•sd^ohicfly  confined  to  aratilated  hypocauats  and  tessellated  pave* 

mentt. 

*  See  sa  acooeat  of  tbeie  intevetting  vcitigctj  in  s  pnblicstton  by  Mr.  S. 
Xyaons,  intitaled  **  ficnwins  of  two  Templet,  and  oUmf  Roman  Antiqaitiaf, 
diacovercd  at  Batb ;"  also  in  Wsmtr'a  "  History  of  Bath,"  Ue,  In  the  fMV 
SMr  work,  are  restored  elevationa  of  tboae  p4rts  of  the  buildings  lo  which  the 
Dragncnts  relate. 

^  See  many  remarks  on  tbe  tnbject  of  Koman  domestic  aiehiteetore,  hi  Mr. 
'Lyaoos's  accoont  of  Roman  Antiqnitks  at  Woodchester,  &c. 
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jHenli.  The-flneroaehmeMs  of  liBbse^ent  baiMings/ have  pre* 
daded  aHh^  of  aBoerteimng  the  extent  and  character  of  even- 
ooe  ioMnr,  or  tovn-dwcHing,  tlironglioot  the  irfaole  of  the  citiea 
fcrmerly  occupied  by  the  ftomans ;  and  the  principal  traces  of  their- 
domestic  stmctiires  are  discovered  in  places  at  a  oonsidemblo  die* 
lance  from  their  stations. 

'  la  sequestered  sitaations— in  the  sheltered  Taltey,  or  oa  the 
well-irooded  brow  of  opland— are  often  found  Teetigia  of  doaies- 
tic  bnildings,  nuqoestionably  fomed  and  inhabited  by  that  po- 
Kshed  people.  The  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Locallos,  down 
tio  the  days  of  their  descendants  now  living,  have  evinced  a 
partiality  for  occasional  abodes,  of  a  retired  and  rural  oharaeter. 
Sadi  a  taste  appears  to  have  been  conspicoons  in  the  Roman 
officers  who  commanded  in  Britain ;  and  the  remains  of  many 
of  their  viMe  have  been  discovered,  in  the  recent  ages  favourable 
to  antiquarian .  record. 

Several  modem  writers  have  used  much  labour  to  prove  that 
Ihe  country  seats  of  the  Romans,  in  Britain,  were  of  a  character 
hit  from  agreeing  with  our  prevalent  ideas,  respecting  the  ha- 
hitinal  magnifieence  of  that  people.*  And  it  would  appear  pro-* 
bable  that  many  of  the  rural  dwellings,  constructed  only  for  tha 
purpose  of  occasional  retirement,  in  a  remote  province  of  the 
empire,  might  not  be  raised  with  laborious  care,  or  formed  of 
the  meat  doraUo  materials.  Mr.  King  argues  that  these  baild* 
iags  were  only  light  &brics  of  wood,  as  the  tessellated  pave* 
ments  so  frequently  found  entire  amongst  their  rains,  must,  in* 
evitably,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  and  havoc  of  any 
weighty  substance,  when  the  superstnietnre  was  violently  rssed 

N3  to 

*  Forenost  amongst  lucb  writers  is  Mr.  King,  who  petalsntly  observes, 
"  Thai  in  most  histancos,a  Roman  Qanstor,  orTrihuney  sitting  in  his  I0ga,oa 
bis  movable  #ri(a,  in  a  roofn  payed  wilb  doll,  dark,  and.  at  best,  ill-looking  mo* 
iaic  work,  did  not,  after  ail,  appear  with  much  more  real  splendour,  as  to  any 
a4vantages  from  the  refinemenu  of  civilieed  life,  than  an  old  Scotch  Laird»  la 
the  Bigbands,  sitting  in  his  pi^d,  on  tkjttnt-aool,  or  ou  a  chair  of  not  much  be|* 
tfr  copstractioA,  in  the  comer  of  hia  longli,  n4e>  castle-lewer  V*  Muni* 
menu  Anttqna,  Vol.  U.  p.  1#4, 


to  tiie  fifR^und*  WHhoMt  «ateri»g  iulo  |ipecuUiL^A.«^oib|JliMV^ 
q^Q/oemii^  tim  geo^c^J  i^roUInJMy  ojf  sa^  an  <e&fA^|  i|k  mi«gi  l^ 
ohienred'  tM  «ane  of  the.Roimua  ^vilie  in  BrijUiii  iii^e  certf^nly 
HM9i  10  «  mom  «ttl»»toiiti«l  manAcv.  ^t  Woodjcboat^.  ia  plMi* 
eaitanlbire^  (•UgbMy  noticed  .ia  a  proviQiw  pago}  li^Yt  bfaaarf^ 
Tealed,  to  the  height  of  three  and  four  feej(  from  ^.  ;f<fHj»4at¥>% 
th^  tntgmeate'  of  maMy  walls,  conairMo^  of'fM|Hfired  atones* 
AmQUgfi%  the  intereiitHig  ruias  of  the  aam^  hmiWUag,  were  (bond 
tba  reMina  of  atone  colamna^  and  of  statniea  iiihiQh  bad^friabed; 
Ihe.  j^Doipal  apartineati.*  Similar  iaataneea  of  the  4HK)ov«y  of 
friuidatioii84»f  aolid  wall,  on  the  site, of  i^  9^i99tn.  yi|lf»  are  nt^*, 
(iced  in  oMUiy  pages  of  tba  Beauties  of  Epgbuid. 

If  rem  an  examination  of  the  sevanJ  aacoants  of  th^.  tn^cea  oC 
Homan  viU«  discovered  in  tl^ia  island,  itii:oald  appear  to  be  UkeHj 
that  sack  boildings.  were  net  more  than  one  at^  high;  The^ 
rooms,  although  oflen  large,  were  seldom  of  snch  proportiona  aa 
arer  deeBMd  elegai^  by  the  moderns;  but  tbey  were,  in  many 
ipstaaces,  ornamented  with  conaiderable  oare«.  the  walla  of  tha 
long  passages  and  chief  rooms  being  oovei^  with  stacpi^  and 
painted  in  fresco.— Marka  of  destruction  by  fire,  have  been  fra* 
^nenUy  aacertained  in  these  domestit:  ruins. 
.  It  is  oertaia  thajt  the  Romans  varied  the  finm  oi  their  ha» 
biitatioos,  in  attention  to  the  cUmatQ  and  sitimtpoo  in  which  thej 
reaidad;  bnl  the  view  of  a.IUnio*.Bri)isl^  aitfaimay  be  aiippesed 
ta  aa^vay.  a.  correct  idea  of  the  geperal  chaf a«^terof  their  dom^Ua 
aimi}gemeHt»  ia.  t&ia  iabrndf    SAoh.ii  baiUing.  wie  find  to  eeiir 


.  «  Aq  account  of  the  antiqiiitits  djacyrtred  at  Woodcbaster  ii  prcsemted  in 
the  *'  BpaQ^ies"  for  Gloucester,^.  572,  et  seq.  The  remains  of  other  Romau 
villas,  of  considerable  iiUerest)  are  noticed  in  the  following  Tolumes  of  the 
"Beauties;"  Lincolnshire,  p.  658 — 9;  NorthamptousTiire,  p.  6;  ibid.  p. 
e07 ;  Notunghamshire,  p.  S96--B  ;  Korth  Wale?,  p.  475  ;  Sooth  Wales,  p.' 

^Tlie  damns  and  villa,  or  town'and  country-house,  although  unqoBsl  ion  ably 
the  •ji)fi  wAf  fitted  op  with  toore  elegance  than  the  other^  coutained'the  same 

room! 
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IM^if  iipiMf#a«Mtai  eiMMve  fNlico^'aiid  offfiivdnliLnNidDg 
tRrt>ligh  Hm  eevlretff  tM  Ara«tiire,  iiMi  mikes  «f  iPobiiis*iNMickiB^ 
out  on  either  side.  The  dimensioDs  of  the  site  occupied  hf..^ 
A tigfc disKlrtgtisfiell  TilbviNffe  titfiy gMa^  •nd'lmoh  aSi  rdijder 
easy  of  comprehension  the  oerreotness'  of  Beamed)  whmk  he^'oU 
*nhBfl Hi^  ftwfflkof  an  elevaHed-itomin'faad'tfoeappeahaii^of 
4cfeimp,  nfthertbanof  acomitry^iteat.  i        h      ,i  V. 

Aft  testiges  of  tttese  ftllie  [f«e«iMrials*ei#'tl^'do)AeitliDitehii» 
dr  thole  irho  ^m  riri«^  all  Eiti^  f]  anel  aotlefad)  ia  maiiy  pavta 
dfHe  Bi^an^et'of  fittgiand;  it  niiiy  not  be- ondaMahk  lil  caw 
lileratie'  the  pHHd{»al  apariiMitd  MtSF<  iMiith*  the  fefidcsice  oIbT 
Rofflatfof  theiippeir  class' im  difidedi  aUd'ibeiinwa  torwHIeh^ 
they  w^M  Ap(AkA  .         . 

Tfacf  ehief  ftoma  unsre  detiomi«aled>  TH/cHfi^im, ;  •  CMiattoflif#  ;i 
<1M;  CuMcfll*;  JMsi^arbiy;  JfxlfiiNfi;  ^d>iBJiUMO»focifo  'Bkm 
faiMf;  p0H^o4,  «»d' eourto^  were  dktfngoia&ed' bylhe^aathea^if 
Fcirlt6i»fas^  MrSef;  Fifing;  t^tino^i  CoMUd;  or  Omom 
tBUmd^  Bo^uku^  ;■  and  Cfijfftop^¥tieu$. 

The  7M«0Minity  or  tridinfir;  i*i»  thi9'diiitn|(^i4oiri. 

The'Odiiaiio  «pp4af»ito  tevfe  beni'a«nalter  eatliifiwisiippisr* 
room. 

Tiie'tRfii  weve-Iar^e  isilokHitG  often  alomed  frith:colaimii«>  a&d* 
mni  M  the  lAtrposon'or  dSgniifed  emierlalnfliefillB. 

^e  CiiMmi/^^^etfe  hddebamtiera. 

.  I^oftafb^  Ibahear^a]' of  the  Romaifs,  tuere"  constrveled'vaik* 
flmob  eare^audi  oonneetiftd'with  these  ll]Xurioii»appefidag«M«rthdr' 
fllH  oMiy  be  noticed  the  Apodyternm,  which  was  a  kind  of 
dltaiiog-fwom  ;  and'the  Locon^cttm,  or  as-it  was  som^tines  ealted' 
JbH^  or  Calida  suditiio,  which  was  intended  entirely  fer  tho 
phiftos^  of  sw^atibgi  Both  these  apartments  adjoined  the^T^pi* 
Aarium,  or  warm- bath. 

N  4  Th«" 

Toomi,  but  differently  distriboted.  In  the  town-hoose  the  atrium  wm  placed 
aext  to  the  gate  of  entrance ;  in  the  countrj  hoe«e  the  ptrihtyimmt  and  next 
to  it  the  atrium,  ttirrounded  bj  a  paved  portlcet  Newton's  Vitruv.  Vol*  I. 
Book  VI.  Chap.  VIII.  p.  141. 


it4  UITBO0OOTIQM^ 


Tin  ScMbv  ^mra  Itri^  rooas,  whioh  are  fvprdted  to  h«rm 
beta  tumimded  wttfa  aeate,  aoii  iiaed  te  ooaiMmtlioMl  pnr^ 


Tb«  PtnJwtlAMia  were  pietare^raeme;  and  Yitraym  direeU 
tlieiii  to  he  iDede  of  en  ample  aiegailnde. 

The  balb,  oeorU^  aad  poritoos,  formed  diatlagnieM  porUoaa 
of  the  Roman  villa.  After  pawnog  the  veatibole,  ihe  yiait^f 
ontMd  the  PerutyUmmt  whMi  vaa  a  large  eourl,  or  mn%,  ^Mir« 
voanded  hf  a  ooloHnade.  Beyond  tbia  divtaioa  of  the/StmctaTO 
was  the  Airum,  or  ball  3  wbioh  waa  aarrevoded  by  a-  pa^  ppr* 
tico.  The  TMrnmrn  ia  tboagkl  to  have  been  a  ptaoe  apprppriaked 
to  the  pceaenration  of  tbe  fiMttily  reeerdb.*  The  C0m4u^  appear 
^  to  have  been  aometimea  large  balls,  and  aometinefi  open  oourta^ 
in  the  interior  parte  of  the  han)ie«  couHiunioating  vitbjaeYeral 
iritee  of  rooma,  and  in  many  reapeeto  reaembliog  the  atria;t 
The  Poriieus  h  well  known  to  have  been  an  open  paiade«  ornn^ 
vented  with  pillara,  ead  need  for  the  enercipe  of  walking*  The 
Crypiihporiicui  waa  an  eneioaed  gallery,  in  whioh  the  Bomana 
walked,  aod  took  other  exereia^  daring  inelemeot  aeaaona. 

The  hooaea  of  the  Somana,  from  the  ^ime  of  Nero,  were 
i^hiefly  wanned  by  /lypecaicilf ,  or  aobterraneoua  flnea,  with  fna^ 
nds  through  the  walla.  It  ia  ohaerved  by  Mr.  King,  thai  ^*  theae 
hypoeanata,  with  their  fluea,  for  the  eonveyanee  of  heat»  wwra 
of  two  kinda :  aometimea  they  were  oonatmefeadof  amaU  pillars, 
eftber  a^nare  or  ronnd,  a  little  room  than  two  feet  high,  and 
pbcedaometiBMs abont one  foot  asonder,  and  aometimea  nearer^ 
inpporting  the  tilea  or  stonea,  on  which  waa  laid  the  cenient  for 
forming  the  teaaellaled  floor  of  tbe  apartment  ;.-and  aometimea. 
they  wrero  cfi^atmcted  of  flat  atooea,  or  of  tilea,  laid  oae  upon 
another,  eac^b  .projecting  ^  little  further  than  that  under  it,  and 
by  that  meana  forming  something  like  an  arch,  ao  aa  to  have  the 
apace  of  eaeh  fine  between  them  muph  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 

tbk 

•  Kewtoo't  VitnxvMis,  p.  135. 
t  Ramaa  Aotiguities  »t  Wo<N)ciieiter,  p,  47; 
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tW  IioUabii,  Itaviogf  indeed,  not  more  then  lix  inchee  at  the 
lop,  on  which  either  a  tile,  or  flat  stone,  iraa  laid  acroin,  as  the 
^t  foundation,  either  for  a  staeeo,  or  tesselbted  payement. 

"  Wiien  the  pillars  wereof  6rsdb,*  those  that  were  square  were 
oompofted  of  flat  bricks  [about  eight  or  nine  inches  square]  laid 
one  upon  another,  with  mortar  between ;— and  those  that  were 
round  were  composed  sometimes  of  flat  round  tiles,  laid  just  in  the 
wn«r  manner,. and  sometimes  of  semioirenlar  tiles  placed  two  in 
each  row,  with  their  flat  edges  pot  together,  only  so  as  to  have 
the  joining  of  the  two  tiles  in  one  row,  placed  alternately  at  right 
lyigles  with  the  joining  of  those  immediately  beneath  thero.t" 
.  The  llomans  also  wanned  their  Imnses  by  means  of  brasiers 
or  chaffing-diahes,  and  Gomtnt.  The  latter  word  has  by  some 
writers  been  supposed  to  signify  a  fire-place,  with  a  chimney, 
Ijke  thow  of  modem  dwellings.  But  no  such  erection  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  among  the  remains  pf  a  Roman  building.  % 

Teaplhi^i  piivemmts  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of 
tjiis  islatid.l  The  Romans  greatly  delighted  in  this  species  of 
ornamented  floor,  which  succeeded,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
tp  the  old  painted  pavements,  which  had  their  origin  in  Greecp. 
^  desirable  waa  this  mosaic  work  considered  in  the  arrangement 

of 

*  Brklt  wai  the  mstcrial  most  frequently  ued  ;  bat  m  nsny  kutMiees  the 
pillars  are  found  te  have  been  formed  of  hewn  stone. 

t  Muniments  Aniiqoa,  Vol.  II.  p.  183.'^-The  same  writer  observes,  tbat 
many  inconsiderate  antiquaries  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  every  by- 
pocantt,  when  the  discovery  of  such  a  relic  took  place,  to  a  Roman  bcthf 
whereas  many  tinquestionabty  appertained  to  dwelling  apartments. 

t  Vide  Roman  Antiquities  at  Woodcbester^  p.  8,  and  the  authorities  there 


I  Discoveries  of  tessellated  pavement  are  noticed  in  numerous  volumes  of 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  The  undermentioned  pages  contain 
description*  of  curious  specimens:  Dorsetshire,  p.  611—514 ;  Essex,  p.  3t5 1 
Gloucestershire,  p.  67 f,  et  seq ;  ibid,  696  ;  Leicestershire,  p.  S5t  -,  Lincoln* 
•hire,  p  679  i  London  and  Middlesex,  Vol.  I.  p.  96—97 ;  Monmnuthsbirev 
p.  171 — »7S ;  Northamptonshire^  p.  t16  ;  Oxfordshire,  p.  4ir6—6;  Wilt* 
ibire,  p.  316^17  s  ihfd,  p.  e98.    - 


Ittl3  iWTAdftWTlcyTl'.* 

df  dneh  kiildliig^t  as  itere  iiiM)ibd  by  tiie  ekvat^d  ai«l  wJMtltNjr. 
tlial  iMMrideinb^  qu«tttitie8«x>r  iMs«n&  (th«  imialf  di^t  of  ifhifiti 
the  ptfveinenl^  iif  eomposed^  formed  a>  fmrV  of  the'  baggage*  of  a^ 
]«gti!ar  amy,  aad  were  laid  dbim  in  the  pritietp^  apiirtnietiu  of 
ikie  prKtorimiy. 

'  The  teasers  wMelt  ccMipoae  the  maj^ity  of  aneh' mosaic  pafe*- 
Aeata  as  are  dlscorered  ia'drkain,  are,  fn  geireral,  nearly  ctthelf, 
of  about  half  an  inch  square.  Bat  they  are  by  no  TAfeans  ikita- 
riably  of  that  size.  Some,  whit^b,  are  of  mere  hriek',  and  were^ 
itaed  for  the  coarse  work  of  ordinary  apartments,  are  ObMsiderabiy 
larger;  while  others  are  of  very  small  dimensMs,  and  Were  eat- 
^oyed  in  filKng  np  the  mhinte  parts  of  such  paVement^  as  were 
worked  with  laborious  care  and  delica^. '  They  are  of  tietrioatr 
QOlonrs;  and,  in  roahy  inatarices^  appeaf  lo  ha:v<e  hbeW  fbrmed' 
of  stones  dug  from  the  neighbourhbod  of  tliebnildlug  ih  which' 
they  were  placed,  witfi  tfie  addition  only  of  small  d!es  of  brick, 
tb  produce  a  strong  shade  of  red,  aild  of  a  bard  calcarious'stbue, 
of  a  bright  white  hue,  bearing  some  reisemUaiice^  to»  l^lombino' 
marble. 

The  teasenn,  or  die6,  were  embedded'  in  cement,  and  placed^ 
em  prepared  strata  of  different  kinda,  [as  mbble-stiones ;  or  blend* 
ed  sand,  clay,  and  loose  pieces  of  brick;]  with  brick-work  for  the 
Ibnndation  of  the  whole. 

The  mosatc-worit  Was  disposed  in  a  great  rariety  of  pattdhis, 
which  sometimes  con^stcd  merely  of  ornamental'  involutions^  as' 
the  vitruvian  scroll,  the  labyrinth -fret,  and  the  guilloche;  but  were 
more  frequently  descriptive  of  heathen  deities,  or  other  allegori- 
cal figures  allusive  to  war,  love,  aud  the  pleasures  of  the  ohacdl 
The  execution  of  the  figures  is  usoally  very  coarae ;  and  an 
elegance  of  taste  is  chiefly  displayed  in  such  mosaic  pavements'' 
as  consist  of  fanciful  ornaments,  unconnected  with  atteiinpts  to 
represent  the  human,  or  any  other  natural,  figure. 

lAscriptions  have  been  frequently  found  on  tessellated  pavements 
in  several  other  parts  of  £iirope,|i»ut  have  been  only  rarely  disco  vap-  - 
ed.i^  Britain*   The  first  discovery  of  thia  naluve  waa^made  by  Mr. 

Lyaorts;' 
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Igm^  9^,WmKfeket$^tf:;  nA  Um  mn  gmrilcmaa  hat  been  aa 
iil^Ui^:  9%  t9  ,v^v^  /or  ^i^.  graii&cakioa  of  tiia  antiquary,  a 
aecond  inscription  in  mosaie-irork,  at  Frampion^  iuDorsetshir*. 
\%  will  j^  ,o^rv«4  by  ibe  roaders  of  the  Be«uities  of  England, 
Ihat  n^tber  oif  tbese  io^xiptiona  coutaina  anjF  reference  ;to  the 
4at^  9t  whick  tbe  reapectife  villse  were  erected,  or  to  the  per- 
aooa  by*  whooi,  fehey  vera  occupied. 

Roman  Qoiira.— The  coina  of  the  Romaua  rank  among  the 
moajt  iateref^iog.vestigea.of  the  ascendancy  of  that  great  nation,, 
in  Britain,  Theae  ieli<^,  iudeedA  conatitMte.a  distingjoished  me- 
morial of  tbe  JonnfBr  sway  and  bu^y  population  pf  the  Romans^ 
ill  ali  plaio^a  \fh\ch  were  included  within  the  bounds  of  their 
DMghty  empire ;.  ao4  arf  found  in  gjr^  abundance,  by  the  opera* 
tipu  of  th^  plofigby  or  apade>  either  seattfred  loosely  throagK 
the  aoil,  or.  reposited  f^r  security  in  urns  and  other  receptaclea. 
Tbey  are^  ajso,,  frequently  dug  from  a  conoealment  aasidst^the 
foundations  of  buildings. 

The  enuberanoe  with  which  tbey  are  discovered  in  Britain,  is  ma- 
nilbsted  by  very  namerpuapageaofthe  "  Beautiea/'  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  tbe  topographer,  whilst  confining  his  enquiries  to  £n* 
gland  an4  Walea,  ia  chiefly  concerned,  with  such  as  bear  an  imme-<> 
diate  relation  to  our  native  island;  and  these  will  be  found  to  be  only 
4iw  in  number.  It  may,  however,  be  desirable  lo  lemind  the 
reader  of  some  circumstances  generally  connected  with  the  coin- 
age of  Rome;  as  the  collecting  of  medals  forma  one  of  the  most 
elegant  branches  of  antiquarian  employment. 

In  regard  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  fabricated,  Roman 
coins  are  chiefly  of  three  aorta;  brass,  ow.  copper;  silver;  and 
gold.*    The  first  material  waa  that  of  earliest  use,  and  long  ro- 

mained 

*  Msnv  cofiis  are  fonnd  of  l«ad,  irua,  Qt  copper,  finely  plated  wiih  gold  or 
^If«r,aiid  areeyidentljf  the  perforsianGe  of  Ronao  forgen.  That  coini  le* 
fptiiiately  cootpoced  of  iead  were  very  ascieady  in  circolation  at  Rome,  ia, 
llpwcvf r*  ai)qiiastieQaJ»lc ;  bat  oalj  few  «re  diicoTered  with  /aipcriai  impres* 
tjoni,  and  these  are  rappoied  to«have  been  mere  triel«pieceib 
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nained  tfie  sole  meUl  of  which  Ihe  moii«y  of  tho  Rott  vav 
composed ;  but  ttlver  tod  gold  were  both  adopted,  laoro  ihiui  tvo 
ccntttries  beibre  the  Christian  era. 

In  shape  they  are  roimdiafa,  bal  aeMom  perfectly  circiilar;  and, 
in  point  of  size.they  vary  from  a  diameter  of  three  inchea,  to  that 
of  oiie-foorth  of  an  inch.  Thoae  of  the  larger  size  are  tenMd 
medallions.  The  brass  imperial  coins,  which  are  by  fiir  the  more 
numerouti,  are  of  three  sizes,  large,  middle,  and  smail;*  the 
distinctions,  as  to  size,  being  aacertained  by  the  aiie  of  die 
head  stamped  on  the  obverse,  rather  than  by  the  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  coin  itself.  The  /ory^  brass,  as  vestigea  of  an* 
tiqnity,  are  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all  Roman  coins,  on 
accoont  of  the  great  size  of  the  portraits  and  figures,  and  the 
beanty  of  the  types  and  the  execation. — The  class  of  coins  tens* 
ed  middle  brass,  is  found  in  the  gteatest  numbers,  hot  Is  mach 
inferior  to  the  first  size,  in  interest  and  in  degance  of  workman- 
ship. The  series  of  the  $mall  brass  comprises  OMUiy  ▼erjr  ouriona 
and  estimable  coins. 

Little  discrimination  is  now  made  between  the  brass  and  copper 
coins  of  the  Romsns,  although,  when  used  as  a  circulating  me* 
dium  of  traffic,  the  brass  was  considered  to  be  double  In  value 
to  the  copper.  This  want  of  attention  arises  from  that  fine  mat 
which  ia  peculiar  to  these  metals,  when  reposited  in  partieafcur 
soiU,  and  in  which  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  brass  and 
copper  coins  are  beautifully  encased.  This  rust  is  of  varioua  ce» 
lours,  and,  when  really  produced  by  time,  ia  aa  hard  as  the 
metal  iUielf«  and  acts  as  a  natural  vamiah,  which  preserves  the 
most  deiicate  touches  of  the  impression,  more  efl!ectnally  than 
could  have  been  done  by  any  artificial  means. 

The  silver  imperial  coins  are  so  nnmerona  and  complete,  thai 

they 

*  Saeh  are  tbt  claiiet  inlo  wlitch  tbey  are  arbiCrtrily  diTided ;  the  larger 
being  about  the  tise  of  our  crown,  and  the  middle  tliat  ef  our  balf-^rown  ; 
while  the  small  comprehends  all  brasa  coins  not  larger  than  our  thiUiag.  Bst 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  brai$  coiaage  ef  Roaie  gradually  decUaei  m  ma 
from  the  time  of  Sevems. 
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VtMf  9in  ncft  lield  in  eBtnordtDary  esteem  by  the  fastidious  me- 
dallist Coins  in  this  metal,  are  frequently  dug;  up  with  large 
spots  of  green,  blue,  or  red  rust;  all  of  which  are  injurious  to 
the  f  aloe  of  Ihe  specimen.  They,  likewise,  from  lying  in  a  soil 
anbjecl  to  particular  vapours,  acquire  a  yellow  taruish,  which  lias 
deceptively  radined  many  persons  to  suppose  that  they  had  beea 
gilt  The  Roman  silver  was  generally  alloyed,  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  it 

The  imperial  coins  of  gold  are  deemed  so  troly  precious,  that 
the  parity  of  the  metal  is  one  df  tho  least  considerations  in  es- 
timating their  value.  We  here  see  the  arts  of  medallic  invention 
and  execution  carried  to  in  admirable  height ;  and  the  metal  is 
kighly  fisvourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  such  exquisite  work- 
manship, as  it  is  superior  to  ail  rust,  except  the  iron*mould  ac- 
quired from  lying  in  a  soil  impregnated  with  iron. 

The  impress  on  all  these  classes  of  coins  is  interesting  equally 
to  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the  general  lover  of  science. 
Before  I  bestow  on  this  subject  a  few  brief  notices,  the  reader 
auty  be  reminded,  in  the  lively  and  elegant  words  of  Addison, 
*'  that,  formerly,  there  was  no  difference  between  money  and 
ssedmls.  An  old  Roman  had  his  purse  full  of  the  same  pieces 
that  we  now  preserve  in  cabinets.  As  soon  as  an  emperor  had 
done  any  thing  remarkable,  it  wss  immediately  stamped  on  a 
SOtn,  and  became  current  through  his  whole  dominions.  It  was 
a  pretty  contrivance  to  spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  Emperm*, 
and  make  his  actions  circulate.  A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of 
a  gazette,  that  published  the  latest  news  of  the  empire.''* 

Until  the  time  of  Julius  Ossar,  the  portrait  of  a  living  per- 
aouage  Had  never  been  stamped  upon  a  Roman  coin ;  but,  frpm 
that  period  downwards,  the  medals  of  the  empire  present  a  gra- 
iiiyiug  snccessioa  of  portraits,  often  of  exquisite  workmanship^ 

and 

*  IMaloguM  Ml  Medali,  Bishop  Hord*«  edit.  p.  ^9.— Medallions  are  ordi- 
aarily  toppoied  to  act^  an  cacep^ion  to  this  lemark,  but  Mr.  Pmkerton 
doubts  whether  many  oiedallioof  might  not  have  been  ciicalatcd  as  monej 
Vide  Essay  on  Mfdali. 
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and  erincin;,  iii  the  Btretigtii  of  Ibeir  f hanictef^  t  ]>ro%ftble  elose^ 
8688  of  resemblance.  On  the  ceius  of  the  npper  empire,*  the 
fitce  i8  exhibited  In  profile,  a  style  of  representation  «'eH  adafited 
to  the^liniensions  of  a  medal ;  b»t,  in  tho^e  of  the  lower  Brnpe"" 
fors,  this  custom  was  frequently  abandoned  ;  and  here,  to  ase  the 
tatirieal  words  of  Addison,  "  you  fiad  abundance  of  broad  Gothie 
fiices,  like  so  many  fall  moons,  on  the  side  of  a*  ooin.'^ 

While  the  obverse  is  enriched  with  the  portrait  of  a  Roroati 
iBmperor,  [then,  in  reality,  the  monarch  presiding  over  all  Eu- 
rope] the  reverBe  presents  a  device,  finely  emblematic,  or  com* 
nemorative  of  some  event  of  importanoe  to  the  Roman  nation, 
and  thence  to  th6  oiviliKed  world  at  large.  We  here  find  repre* 
■ented,  and  often  with  great  beauty,  deities,  and  personification^ 
allnsive  to  peculiar  virtues  presumed  to  be  displayed  by  the  Em* 
perors,  or  by  the  people  subject  to  their  rule.  Any  extension  of 
the  empire,  or  Tictory  condncive  to  that  event,  was  promptly^ 
stamped  upon  a  coin,  to  gratify  the  patriotic  pride  of  the'Roroaft 
citizens,  and  to  blazon  to  posterity,  the  achievements  of  theik* 
armie8.f  Nor  were  military  actions  alone  deemed  woritiy  of 
notice  upon  the  coinage ;  any  great  work  of  an  honourable 
peace  obtained  a  place  on  these  lasting  medallic  tablets ;  and  the 

revJerse 

*  Tbe  resdlsr  nmy  be  reminded  tfiat  the  era  termed  the  Upper  Eaipife,  h 
ODQsideted  to  have  commenced  under  Jo  Una  Cesar,  and  to  bavo  ended  abont 
tbe  y^r  of  Cbtaattan  rccboaing>  960.  The  ]ow«r  empire  embraces  »  period 
of  near  IfOO  ye«r«>  and  terminates  at  tho  capcara  of  ConstaDiiaople.  All  lb# 
imperial  medaU,  till  the  time  of  the  Pala^ologi,  are  deemed  antique. 

f  Mr.  Addison,  cJ)ialogues  on  Medals,  &c.}  expatiates,  at  stime  extent,  on 
the  jedgment  shewn  by  the  ancients,  in  causing  the  record  of  great  events, 
fdr  the  information  of  posterity,  to  be  stamped  on  brass  and  ci>pper,  as  the 
)ett  valuable  metals  in  coomon  esteem,  ratbcf  iban  asi  gold  and  siheTf  whiei 
are^t  tempting  to  the  destructive  hand  of  avarice.  Although  similar  devices 
were  impressed  on  the  more  precious  substances,  it  is  indeed  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  not  any  opportunity  was  neglected  of  perpetuating  actiims  of  re- 
nown, by  cttmmemorating  them  on  coins  likely  to  be  valuable  with  future 
sees  for  tbe  device  and  legend,  rather  than  for  Ibe  intrinsic  Ttloe  ef  tbf 
metn). 
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»«f  mniy  cotot  .was^thooglit  to  be  antkfcgtwyiwid  e^mi- 
fle^  vlienU  praentedi  aa  image  of  aeewrity.'M  the  feHjfieA 
{gateway  observaUe  on  aeTeral  «4ich  relate  to  Britain.'. 

The  legenda  are  remarkable  for  «  ftententious  brevity,  for  an 
amplitude  and  graadear  of  meaoiag  expressed  with  i)ie  leasit 
{NMsiUe  expenditure  of  words,  in  these,  and  in  the  device,  k 
wiM  acarcely  be  doobted  but  that  a  flattery,  most  «ontradietery 
to  sober  truth,  often  prevailed;  and  few  will  avoid  a  smile  oq 
MOiug  Caligula  and  Nero  styled  the  fathers  of  their  country,  and 
Vitettius  the  restorer  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Still,  in  many  i«i- 
otances,  the  Rosuin  medals  would  appear  to  present  an  honest 
echo  of  pablic  approbatioD ;  and  it  will  readily  be  allowed  that 
^they  aie  greatly  assistant  to  history,  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
jnant  of  events,  dates,  and  biographical  particulars. 

It  has  bean  observed  that  the  Roman  coins  bearing  animttiediata 
leli^tiaa  to  Britain,  are  coniparatively  few  in  nnmber*  Camdeft 
[«rbo  mnol  be .  considered,  as  to  efficiency  of  iutelligence,  tlie 
paraat  of  British  topographical  history]  has  presented  a  seriee, 
nto  which,  according  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Goagh,  "  be  lias  ad^ 
mitted  several  coins,  which  have  no  other  relation  to  Qritaia  than 
that  the  Emperors  to  whom  they  belong  had  something  to  do 
here.''.*  Mr.  Walker^in  Bishop  Gibson's  edition  of  the  Bri- 
taania,  baa  added  six  more;  but  still,  if  such  a  criterion' be  re- 
caived  aa  tbeatandaid  of  adoption,  it  is  certain  that  evensueh  an 
addiftiou  is  much  smaller  than  might  be  made,  with  superior  ia- 
daatry  at  opportunities.  Mr.  Gough,  in  liia  edition  of  Cfmdeu, 
fives  a  plate,  which  ''professes  to  exhibit  cmly  such  Roman 
eolns  as  bear  any  evident  marks  of  relation  to  this  country/' 
The  coins  presented  in  Mr.  Cough's  plate  are  twenty  eight  in 
anmbep;  but,  oertainly,  do  not  comprehend  ail  which  haveafeal 
and  immediate  relation  to  British  affairs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  only  one  colonial  coin  of  Bri- 
tain.   As  engraved  by  Camden,  this  single  instance  belongs  to 

^laudiosj 

*  GoQgb'iEdit.  of  Camden*  p.  Ua«     . 
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ClaadliM;  nmi,  Meording  to  that  vriler,  we  leant  froM  the  i» 
soripUoo  "  that  Claadioa  was,  for  aeme  aaoeeaai  in  BritaM,  ia 
the  12th  year  of  his  ragn,  salated  Imperator  tlie  18th  time; 
and  that  a  eaiony  was  then  settled. at  Camolodunnni.''  On. the 
leverae  is  tUe  deYice  of  a  imui  driving  a  oow  and  a  bol{,  in  alli^ 
aion  to  the  Roman  eostem  of  marlung  the  site  of  the  walls  of  an 
intended  setllemen^  by  a  plough  diawn  by  a  eow  and  a  hnll^ 
yoked  together.* 

Medals^  allusive  to  Britain,  oecnr  in  eaeh  of  the  three  metals 
used  in  the  Roman  coinage.  Among  these  will  be  noticed  a 
coin  of  Claudius,  who  is  termed  by  Romau  authors  the  conqueror 
el  Britain.  This  coin  is  rare  in  gold,  and  is  still  less  frequently 
iMind  in  silver.  The  bnst  of  the  Emperor  is  adorned  with  the 
linrel  erown.  On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription  Db  BAiTAmHa, 
and  a  triumphal  arch,  with  trophies;  **  which  Vaillant  refers  to 
his  expedition  hither,  A.  U.  C  7d6,  A.  D.49;  and  his  pompous 
triamph  over  the  Britons,  for  which  the  arch  here  represented 
was  ereeted  to  hitf,  in  the  9th  region  of  Rome,  in  his  6ih  triba- 
aate,  A.  U.  C.  799,  A.  D.  46/'t  Over  the  arch  is  the  statne 
of  the  Emperor,  on  horseback,  between  two  trophiea  of  BritiB& 


Many  of  the  other  coins  relating  to  Britain,  were  also  strack 
ia  commemoration  of  victoriea  obtained  by  diflSerent  Emperors,  or 
their  Generala;  as  Antoninus  Piui,  Commodus,  Caracalla,.and 
Severus.  On  the  revene  of  these  are  seen  various  emblems  of 
triumph;  as  a  winged  figure  of  victory,  sustaining  a  pahn  bianeh 
and  shield,  and  sitting  on  the  shields  of  the  conquered  Britons; 


*  Mr.  OtooghfEditof  Britirtiia;  notes  on  Romwi  coim)  olMorvM,  that 
be  bat  not  been  able  to  find  whera  Camden  and  Barton  met  witb  thU  coin. 
It  bas  not  been  tamed  ap  at  Maiden*  or  Colcheiter ;  nor  it  it  mentioned  by 
Vaiilann  Patin,  or  Occo.  Tbe  tame  writer  adds,  "  that  Claodioi't  Ifth 
tribanate  aoiwers  to  his  being  the  tfth  time^Imperatot ;  not«  as  Camden 
reads  it,  18,  in  a  character  anasaal  on  coins." 

t  Notes  on  the  Roman  coins  ia  Googh's  edit,  of  Camden}  where  tee  an 
engraving  of  this  eaiioas  medal* 
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two  wuigdl  Vieloriet,  writiBy  on  a  •Ueld  hang  to  a  paki«tfee, 
•nd  two  €apti?es  below>  with  tbeir  hands  Ued  behind  thenu 
Bometimea,  two  tiiumphs  are  cdebrated  on  the  tewene  of  one 
eoio;  as  in  the  inetanee  of  a  medal  etnick  by  CooMBodosj  wberg 
afifrore  is  represented  sitting,  and  holding  two  Ivopbies^  one  ia 
eteh  hand. 

Bat  the  eoins  most  ialeresting,  from  their  eonneaion  with  o«r 
native  eovntry)  are  those  wbidh  contain  a  penonificaium  of  JBrt«- 
tmmia.  Several  such  eoins  are  preserved;  and  it  is  highly 
carious  to  enquire  into  the  eharaeteristics  with  whieh  the  polished 
Romans  would  invest  oor  island,  and  the  degree  of  esteem  ia 
irhich  they  held  this  country,  on  a  scale  of  comparison  with  their 
tther  provinces. 

The  enquiry  is  by  no  means  gratifying  to  naliooal  vanity,  or 
even  satisfactory  to  fair  patriotic  prepossession.  On  the  Roman 
medals,  every  other  province  is  emblematically  complimented  for 
some  circumstance  of  natural  wealth,  or  of  artificial  produea* 
Tfatts,  Africa  is  quoiffed  with  the  elephant's  head,  and  attended  hy 
the  bull,  and  by  other  emblems  (illusive  to  wealth  in  agrieultare^. 
The  fruitfulness  of  Egypt  is  denoted  by  a  basket  of  wheat; 
while  Spain  supports  an  olive  branch ;  and  Gaul  is  declared  to 
be  rich  in  flocks,  by  an  attendant  sheep.  And  all  these  %ares 
are  of  a  gracefol  form,  and  are  in  soft,  pacific,  attitudes. 

But  Britain  is  represented  with  no  encouraging  token  of  rielf 
ness  of  staple,  or  urbanity  of  manners.  In  a  medal  of  Antoninua 
Pius,  noticed  by  Addison,  she  in  seated  upon  a  gidbe,  which 
stands  in  water,  "probably  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress  of  a 
new  world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romans  had  before 
conquered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  sea.''*  In  her  hand  she 
bears  a  Roman  ensign,  the  galling  indication  of  her.  being  a  con- 
quered province.    On  another  coin  of  the  same  Emperorjf  she 

O  .  .    in 

*  Diftlogaes  on  mcdali,  &c.  p.  49S, 
f  fiotb  of  these  medals  are  engraved  in  the  plate  Vumtni  Rcmani,  Tab.  III. 
•f  Gibson's  Camdrn.    One  ts  also  engraved,  and  both  are  noticed,  in  Gosgh's 
.edition  ef  tbc  issm  wprk. 
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it  iitliDgf  ttp^n  %  roch>  with  a  spear  and  ■hiekj^  to  cttal  k9f 
mihUrj  diBposilion;  liot,  still,  with  %  RMian  ensign  hi  her 
hand,  the  badge  of  subjogatien.  It  will,  likewise,  be  observedl 
that  she  is  so  thinly  and  |>ennrionsly  clad,  as  to  spproach  to  a 
state  of  setti-nndity  ;  while  the  other  figures  are  enwrapped  is 
robes  of  comfort  and  value.  She  is,  also,  destitute  of  the  graeo 
ftnd  gentleness  conspicaoos  in  personifications  of  the  other  pr^- 
Tlnces. 

But  the  reader  will  recollect  that  the  conquests  of  Antoninnn 
l^ios,  in  regard  to  which  these  coins  were  nndoohtedly  struck, 
related  to  the  north  of  Britain;  and  the  eatreme  poTcrtyof  aspedt 
la  the  personification,  therefore^  applies  chiefly  to  districts  which 
few  designers  of  medals,  even  in  more  prosperous  ages,  woaM 
think  of  representing  by  a  figure  very  warmly  olad|  and  pro- 
tided  with  a  comueopitt. 

On  ft  very  rare  brass  coin  of  Claudins,  the  titalar  conqueror  of 
the  Bonlh,  the  personification  of  Britain  bears  in  the  left  hand  a 
haain,  wMeh  is  supposed  to  contain  pearls;  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  when  the  same  coin  occurs  in  gold,  this  basin,  with  its  sup* 
^sed  offering  of  natnral  treasuroy  is  omitted.^Still,  in  tho 
medals  of  Claodios,  and  of  Hadrian  [whose  knowledge  of  Britain 
was  oonflned  to  the  same  southern  part  of  the  island]  wo  see  Bri- 
lannia  in  a  more  comely  attire  than  in  those  of  Antoninus,  al- 
though ahe  still  beara  marks  of  poverty,  when  compared  with  the 
Irelf^dressed  female  forms,  representing  ether  provinces. 

To  speak  in  the  language  of  a  Medallist,  the  Briio$mias  [or 
dottts  presenting  personifications  of  our  country]  are  very  scarce 
ind  valoable.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  judicious  "  Essay  on 
Medals,''  has  engraved  ten  of  these  coins;  and  it  does  aotap* 
pear  that  above  four  more  exist;  neither  of  which  varies  moeh 
froih  those  represented  in  his  work,  and  described,  as  to  their 
leading  features,  in  the  present  pages. 

Amongst  the  medals  relating  to  Britain,  which  are  admitted 
into  a  Roman  series,  none  have  caused  so  much  discussion  as 
MiQse  of  CarauiiuM  and  AUeotm.    The  story  of  these  successive 

nsorpeia 
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tt8i!ft>er8  of  imperial  power,  has  been  briefly  notieed  f n  our  com* 
pendiaro  of  historical  evenU  relating:  to  the  aaoentlascy  oftho 
Romans  iu  Britain ;  and  allusions  to  it  occur  in  several  pages  of 
the  "Beauties/'*  Caraasios  is  the  ftvonrite  hero  of  many 
Medallists;  and  his  rei^n  [certainly  an  era  of  some  eonseqoeneo 
in  the  naval  annals  of  Britain]  affords  nomerons  enrious  and  rare 
medals^  particularly  in  the  small  brass;  but  the  cool  investiga* 
tor  Will^  perhaps,  deem  the  labours  mis-spent,  wliich  have  ex- 
tended through  several  volumes,  in  enquiries  concerning  the 
medallic  history  of  this  adventurous  Emperor,  even  when  the 
name  of  his  wife,  Oriuna,  is  added  to  the  sum  of  interestf 

The  curiosity  is  naturally  excited,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great 
abundance  in  which  Roman  coins  are  found,  in  the  various  situa- 
tions noticed  in  a  previous  page;  and  I  must  own  that,  in  my 
opinion,  not  any  conjectures  yet  presented  are  fully  satisfactory. 
In  regard  to  such  coins  as  are  discovered  enclosed  in  vessels,  and 
buried  in  the  earth,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  a  usual  prac* 
tice  with  the  Romans  to  hoard  their  money  in  such  a  situation, 

O  ^  and 

*  The  lending  particulars  of  this  eTentfal  story  are  stated  in  the  Beauties 
for  Oxferdshi^,  p.  536. 

t  It  is  obs«nrted  hj  Mr.  Goagh  that  the  subject  of  Canmsius  and  his  eoins 
Ins  been  ethausted  in  the  follolrisg  worls :  ^  Hiitoire  de  Caraasias,  £mpo> 
ranr  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  &c.  Par.  1740.'*  4to.  Dr.  Stukeley's  «  Me- 
dallic Historj  of  Caraasias,  1757,  and  1759."  S  toIs.  4  to.  His  «  Palseo* 
graphia  Britaniiica,  No.  TIT.  On  Oriuna,  wife  of  Caraasias,  1759,"  4to. 
*'Two  Dissertations  on  CaraoMiis,  Emperor  of  Britain,  tojgether  with  that  of 
his  supposed  wife  and  son;  a  thitd,  also,  of  him  and  his  soccessor  Allectiis, 
with  a  letter  to  Dr*  Slukelej  on  the  first  Tolome  of  his  History  of  Caransius,'^ 
4tO}  and  *'  farther  ohsermtions  on  Caraottas  and  Oriona.  1TA6.'*  «lto 
Hie  two  last  were  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  physician  to  the  MiddJesez  hospital^  whs 
poasaiied  a  collection  of  the  coins  of  Caraosios,  amoanting  to  956  specimenay 
aioe  of  which  were  of  fine  silver.  The  controversy  was  closed  by  an  anony- 
mous history  of  Caraasios,  or  '*  an  examination  of  what  had  been  advanced 
on  that  subject  by  Genebrier  and  Stnke ley,  &e.  1769."  4to.— >In  Goagh's 
edit,  of  Camden,  Plate  Roman  coins,  are  engraved  two  of  the  coins  of 
Caraasioi*  from  a  platfe  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Kennedy. 
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«Bd  tbe  following  two  lines  pf  Uomce  are  addaced  in  eoppori  of 
theeypposition: 

Qaid  juv«t  immeBsiim  te  Argenti  Pondut,  et  Avri 
Fartini  defossa  timid  am  deponere  Terra  i 

Sat.  Lib.  I.    Sat.  I. 

It  18  observed,  that  the  servant  in  the  Gospel,  who  did  not 
trade  with  the  talent  entrusted  to  him,  went  and  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  hid  his  Lord's  money.  Tbe  following  remark  appears 
of  considerable  weight,  in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  vessels 
containing  coins  in  subterranean  situations:  "  Among  the  mill* 
tary,  it  seems  likely  that  the  method  of  burying  money  would 
be  pursued  in  general ;  for,  as  the  Roman  forces  were  paid  in 
copper  money,  called  therefore  Ms  militare,  a  service  of  any 
duration  would  occasion  such  an  accumulation  of  this  ponderous 
coin,  as  could  not  be  carried  about  by  the  soldier,  with  any  con- 
Tcnience,  in  his  numerous  excursive  marches.  The  surest  mode, 
therefore,  of  securing  his  treasure  until  he  returned  to  his  garri- 
son, would  be  to  deposit  it  in  a  spot  known  only  to  himself. 
But,  as  it  frequently  happened  that  these  veterans  died  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  revigiting  their  hoards,  the  know* 
ledge  of  them  would  be  necessarily  lost  with  their  owners,  and 
Ihey  would  continue  in  the  places  where  lliey  were  originally 
deposited,  until  accident,  or  curiosity,  again  brought  them  to 
light''* 

Camden  attributes  the  abundance  in  which  these  coins  are 
found,  to  the  imperial  edict  which  prohibited  the  melting  down 
of  ancient  money. 

It  may  be  safely  supposed,  that  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
money  discovered  in  Britain,  was  not  actually  left  in  the  soil,  or 
in  other  places  of  secretion,  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Ken* 
net  [in  general  lo  judicious  in  his  remarks]  is  certainly  subject 

to 

*  Iter  Bntanniaron,  &c.  p.  ^. 
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t$  enw^  teeordioif  to  all  prolmbility  of  oonjeelure,  irben,  in  hiir 
«'  Parochitl  Antiquities/'  he  ■unnieee  that  these  invaden,  at 
iMr  final  departore  from  Britain,  baried  their  monejf  in  the 
gronnd,  under  the  hope  of  returning  and  regaining  it  The 
omens  of  diiijunetion  were  too  decisive  to  allow  of  our  heliering 
thai  they  could  descend  to  such  a  weakness,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  slow  progress  with  which  those  indications  had 
advanced  towards  a  crisis. 

But  the  circulation  of  Roman  money  in  Britain,  did  not  eease 
with  the  departure  of  the  warlike  and  predominating  people 
under  whose  infiaence  its  was  minted.  In  its  natural  course,  as  a 
medium  of  traffic  under  a  goTemment  long  deemed  secure,  it  had 
penetrated  e?e^  recess  of  the  British  province,  and  formed 
equally  the  hoard  of  the  artificer,  hasbandman,  and  merchant. 
Thtit  it  prevailed  as  a  currency  lor  many  years  after  the  Romans 
abandoned  Britain,  would  appear  to  be  unquestionable;  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  secreted  masses  of  money,  or 
scattered  gleanings  of  Roman  coin,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
island,  may,  perhaps,  with  a  rationality  of  conclusion,  be  re- 
ierred  to  the  fruitless  precaution,  or  the  terrified  negligenne^ 
of  the  Britons,  when  their  towns  were  threatened  by  northern 
invaders;  or  were  involved,  by  their  assault,  in  a  smoking 
volnme  of  ruin. 

Among  other  opinions,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Romana 
left  large  quantities  of  their  money  in  different  places,  "  as  in* 
contestible  proofs  of  the  once  Roman  greatness,  and  undeniable 
memorials  of  tbe  immensity  of  their  dominions. ''—In  aidofsncli 
a  notion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  much  the  greater  number  of 
the  coins  thus  discovered  are  of  copper. 

'  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Itine* 
rary  of  Antoninus,  as  a  conjecture  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
'*  that  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  towns  did  not  know,  or 
despised,  the  use  of  copper  money;  and  therefore  left  it . aasoag 
the  ruins."  This  opinion  is  supported,  by  observing  that ''  the 
Roman  coins  found  on  the  site  of  desolated  towns,  are  ehtefly 

O  3  copper^ 


mQ  IMTBODUGTIOM* 

^0|ipir,  bftd  mni  wrnn;  aad  ihey  ate  gendlrtUy  Mitleni  efmUr 
qver  the  sarfiM«  of  the  riiiiMd  town.'' 

JBaeh  of  these  eeiiiei  may  heve  aeaitted  m  pvodeciag  the 
ieeoAie^iihle  tet,  ef  Ranuui  eioney  being  alaeei  daily  ilo&mA 
in  aeeh  tb^nitmc^,  aa  to  eoo? ey  ao  aMHiiaBoa  of  a  very  larfe 
oireulatioii  of  specif  daring  the  aaoendant  of  ihat  -iieople  in  Bfi* 
tiUD.  But  il  will  be  ebvioaa»  that  tnch  of  the  ascribed-  caasm 
as  appear  neat  efficacions,  are  adopted  on  conjecture  only*  how* 
e^er  ingenioas  these  eonjecinres  may  he  deemed* 

Altars,  Ann  oTHsa  inscribed  Stovbr,  a»d  msoer  ot 
ScvLPTtfRB.«*We  hove  good  antherity  for  believing  that  the 
Romans  introdeced,  with  a  liberal,  if  not  with  a  jadicious  hand, 
tiie  art  of  seolptjire  to  the  conquered  districts  of  this  island.  It 
is  well  known  that  they  were  extremely  fond  of  adorning  with 
atatoes,  both  the  public  and  private  bnildinga  of  the  imperial 
city,  in  the  Arstand  second  centuries;  and  mutilated  vestigtsof 
such  circumttances  of  deceratioa  have  been  often  foand  in  Brt» 
tain,  although  rarely  preserved  with  doe  care.  Gildaa  notices 
the  numerous  statoes  of  heathen  deities,  connected  with  leligions 
t(NB|iles,  which  were  remaining,  even  at  tlie  date  at  which  he 
wrote.* 

That  the  Romans  sedulously  introduced  statues  of  their  lanci* 
fyl  dailies,  during  their  efibrts  to  eradicate  the  religion  of  the 
Drsids,  may,  indeed,  be  reiMlily  imagined;  and  that  ornamental 
atetnes  weie  fceqnently  placed  in  their  principal  private  baifal- 
ings,  is  evidest  from  fragiaents  discovered  on  several  occasions, 
and  particularly  from  those  foand  at  Woodchester,  in  Glouces^^ 
tershire. 

It  must  necessarily  be  supposed  that  sach  pieces  ef  sculptore 
aw  Were  used  in  ornamenting  great  public  buildings,  or  the  prin« 
cipal  roaniHon!!  of  the  affluent  and  tasteful,  were  procured  from 
tbc  imperial  city.    But  it  is  enquestionable  that  many  sculptors 

from 

•  GUdisffiftct. 
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fiNHB  B«M  pnusiiMd  tbeir  art  ia  Ihu  coottlry*  Atfrivg  Uie  m«rt 
Mttied  age*  of  tha  Baman  doaunaiioo  ww  Britain.  It  ia  to  ba 
lagrettail  IhaJ^  aaly  fev  apecioMus^  af  aithar  kind*  are  known  ta 
axiat  at  the  presaat  time.*  TJia  introdaatiaa  €i  ChrialiaDtty  lad 
lo  tha  davtmioliaa  of  tmagat  dasigaed  for  baadian  vof»ki|p;  and 
Iha  ralioa  of  aach  atatoas  aa  adorned  tba  ptlvate  damna,  or  viUa^ 
aaa  CMapaialively  few  in  number,  a«d  are  generally  of  iqdiffiBreal 
execntion.  Those  who  are  anxions  to  npbold  Iha  digaifcy  <ii 
Beman  an  ia  all.  ila  ciccnmataneea,  may  imagine  that-  the 'in* 
yadara  ramofed  tha  most  valuable  worka  of  the  ttatuary,  wbea 
Ihegr  finally  fitted  the  ialaad;  bat  the  loft  impasvianad  wHh 
parhapa^  believe  that  the  refined  arta,  even  when  atiainlated  by 
the  wiehea  of  Roman  voluptnauaneH^  laagniahed  on  -the  aoil  of 
UiM  diatant  provinoe;  and  that  Britain  waa  not  coaetitQiad  the 
depniitaiy  of  any  eaatly  aad  trannoandaat  works  in  the  acolptor'a 
department  of  taknt,  whilst  aolijeet  to  the  military  away  of  tha 


It  i%  at  any  iate,  certain  that  the  prineipal  remaiaa  of  RMMin 
paalpliiM  in  Britain,  eonaiat  of  figures  cat  in  Baaso  and  Alto 
BeliavOf  aa  aHara  and  variona  monnmealai  Some  few  af  thasA 
exhibit  an  indieation  of  taate  and  akill ;  bnt  the  greater  nambaff 
are  eqpMy  coarse  in  design  and  execntion. 

The  intention  and  uanal  character  of  altaia,  and  atber  inacribed 
O  4  sloaesy 

•  Leiand,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  EigTith,  notices  rariont  ptectt 
sf  fCttlptnte  at  Bath,  which  had  been  reacued  from  the  ruini  of  the  build* 
ings  U»  which  they  origmally  appertained,  and  were  then  inserted  in  the 
^y  walU.  Soipe  inCereitiug  diacoveriet  of  Rowan  antiqaitiet,  comprismg 
.a  fine  bepd  in.bronie  (supposed  to  be  that  of  Apollo)  have  since  occurred  «k 
the  same  place*  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  for  Sonaersetsbire«  p.  3^a 
^^^$66.  Ooc  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  Roman  proficienc/  in  tha 
fine  arts,  that  have  been  discovered  iu  this  c«untryi  was  found  at.Rihchester^ 
in  the  year  1796.  This  is  a  helmet  of  Bronae,  "  ornamented  with  hajno^ 
relievos,  representing  armed  men,  with  horses,  &c  in  various  attitudes  o£ 
skirmishJM."  An  account  of  this  discovery  is  inserted  in  the  VnmH  Mami^ 
m€ni§,  the  Archmdogin,  the  Beauties  for  Lancashire,  p.  152,  &c«  ^ . 
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•tonet,  Mm  oonpndieMiirely  ttatod  by  Mr.  Honlagr^  ift  wordi  U 
the  following  effect:—''  The  oecaaione  oii  which  the  RomeiHi 
erected  inceriptioiit  were  Tftrtone.  Many  altars*  wilh  their 
proper  iiucrtptiene  upon  them^  were  eoneecreted  for  etcrtfiee. 
Bach  are  the  eolt^e  altars,  upon  many  of  which  we  meet  wilh  the 
words  pro  $aluie,  that  io>  for  the  preienration,  or  welfare^  of  the 
emperor^  or  seme  other  periMMi,  or  of  the  parties  theiaselfes  who 
dedicated  tliese  altars. 

"  There  are  other  inseriptions  which  proceeded  not  from  any 
net  of  doTOtion,  but  were  erected  upon  various  occasions;  sodi 
are  honorary  monnments,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor  or  seoM 
ether  great  person,  especially  after  any  success  or  victory  ol^. 
tained.  And.  sometimes,  such  inscriptions  were  erected  upon 
inishing  some  considerable  work,  or  apart  of  it.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  centutial  inscriptions.*  placed  in  Sevems's  wall,  and 
those  inscriptions  found  upon  the  wall  in  Scotland. 

''  Altars  are  geneliilly  inscribed  to  gods  and  goddesses;  and 
sometimes  to  the  emperors.  A  great  number  of  these,  in  Bri- 
tain,  are  inscribed  to  several  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Romana; 
hot  many,  likewise,  to  local  deities,  or  such  aa  were  supposed  io 
prsoide  over  particular  places.  In  honorary  monnmenta  and  in- 
scriptions, the  emperors  are  often  complimented  in  the  most  ser* 
vile  manner,  and  sometimes  deified.  But  some  inscriptions  are 
only  set  up  as  memorials  of  finishing  a  considerable  work,  or 
puMic  structure,  and  directed  to  no  person.'^f 
.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  custom  of  raising  commemorative 

inscriptiomr 

*  Inscriptions  erected  by  the  legionary  cohorts,  or  their  centuries,  and 
thence  termed  ceuturiaJ  by  Mr.  Horsley. 

4  It  as  jastly  observed  by  Mr.  Horsley*  th«t  "inscriptions  were  erected  bj 
petsoDs  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  army,  from  the  highest  officers  dovn 
•q  the  common  soldiers.  The  commanders  and  governors  of  forts,  more  espe* 
<ml1y,  pleased  themselves  with  perpetuating  their  namei,  by  such  mono* 
aents.  Bat  we  have  many  inscriptions,  also,  by  other  tribones ;  and  seve* 
rat  by  whole  legions,  or  their  veuHations  -,  and  many  ethers  by  cohorts  and 
their ccmurioi»."—Pf it  Rom.  p.  IQt, 
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iBMriptw^  provftiled  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  later  enperers. 
Dr,  Fleetwood,  speaking  of  the  anUquitiea  of  the  Roman  empire 
generally,  observes  ''that,  amongst  the  many  thousand  insorip- 
tioBS  to  the  saeeeedwig  emperors,  we  have  scarce  six  or  seven  to 
Jalius  Cmsar,  thovah  all  their  exploits  pot  together  scarce  equaU 
led  those  of  Jolios  Cnsar  aloae.''  And  thns,  in  regard  to  the 
Boman  antif  oitles .  of  Britain  in  particular,  it  is  stated  hy  Mr. 
Horaley,  "  that,  notwithstanding  the  descent  of  Jnlins  Oaesar, 
the  expleits  and  ootiqneata  of  Claodios  and  Vespasian  in  this  is* 
land,  and  the  wars  that  were  carried  on  here  under  seme  others 
who  secceeded  them,  yet  we.  have  not  one  inscription  in  Britain^ 
that  ondoobtediy  belongs  to  any  of  the  first  twelve  C«sars. 
Hadriaa  is  the  first  emperor  whose  name  occurs  in  any  of  onr 
British  inscriptions;  and  we  have  bat  very  few  of  his,  althoogk 
he  built  a  rampart  quite  across  the  country  ;  and  the  few  erected 
to  him  are  simple  and  short  In  the  following  reigns,  especially 
under  some  of  the  Antonines,  they  become  more  nnmerous,  as 
well  as  more  pompons;  but,  after  the  reign  of  Constaatine  tlie 
Ghreat,  when  the  Roman  power  began  to  decline,  they  very  mucl^ 
decrease  again.  No  emperor's  names  are  mentioned  in  any  in- 
seriptions  afhsr  thai  reign;  nor  the  names  of  consuls,  or  any 
other  determinate  dates.''* 

RoM4N  Sefolchebs,  and  Foneeal  VEseELS.-^Sepulchral 
vestiges  of  the  Romaim  have  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of 
Britain ;  and  the  vessels  in  which  they  sometimes  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased,  together  with  other  articles  relating  to 
thmr  funeral  ceremonies,  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  speci* 

mens 

*  Britmois  Bommui,  Book  11.  chap,  land  11. — It  will  be  observed  that 
few  Rorasn  intcripttona  have  been  ditcovered  in  ibe  soatb  and  east,  or  south- 
•aat  parts  of  this  island.  The  principal  altars  and  inscriptions,  which  bars 
hitherto  appeared,  have  been  found  in  Monmouthshire ;  the  northern  coun* 
ties  of  Bngland ;  and  near  the  wall  io  Scotland.— The  county  of  Norlbun* 
htrland  is  particularly  rich  in  Roman  antiqaittcs. 


tot  iliTftOi^voTioir* 

IMDS  of  ancieal  eustom  which  are  ednUined  io  fMiodiSfm/IMrim, 
•r  ill  Ihe  cabioeU  of  ciurions  iiidi?i4uaU.* 

It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  ihe  Romaas  need,  at  the  aa«f 
time,  the  two  different  aiodea  of  coaaaming.  the  hody  by  fim»  and 
of  huryiog  it  entire.  The  former  cnatom  chiefly  prerailed ;  hat 
inatancea  of  both  methods  of  faaerai  depoait  ha?e  been  Ibuad  in 
Britain,  although  not  in  any  great  ahandance.  It  is  ahaenrad  by 
Mr.  Dooglaa  thai  the  ''  barial  plaoea  of  the  Roamns,  in  this 
kingdom,  are  very  rarely  diseot eved,  owing  to  their  cHalam  of 
interring  the  dead  ai  no  greai  dUtomctfrim  ih^r  tHkHMU^  iy 
ihi  side  of  the  pubiic  road,  and  in.  such  situations  as  hava  bean 
occupied  by  a  succeeding  people  to  modem  times.  Their  priaai* 
pal  towns  and  cities  are  the  actual  rasidaaee  of  the  preseni  gsae* 
ration;  hence,  through  the  varioua  changes  of  dilftrenl  peopla 
and  different  custosw,  their  traces  hate  been  long  destroyed;  sad 
it  is  now  only  to  accident  we  ai»  indablad  for  the  few  remaina 
which  this  country  hss  presenred.^'f 

The  situation  of  the  burial  places  of  the  Romaas  is  esplaiaed 
in  the  above  extract.  Their  prevailing  characteristics  and  peen* 
Karitica  might  furnish  subject  for  nnmerons  pages,  whidi  coaM 
scarcely  fail  to  be  curious  and  interesting,  as  such  a  oomprehea* 
aive  statement  is  not,  I  believe,  presented,  ai  a  single  view,  in 
any  EugHsh  pablication. 

In  regard  to  the  external  marks  by  which  the  burial  place  of 
the  Romans  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other  natioii 
connected  with  this  islaud,  it  would  appear  thai  we  have  no 
direct  evidence  of  their  ever  constructing  barrows  over  ihe  rs-* 

mains 

0  Seputchnil  Tcstigea  of  the  Romans  are  noticed  in  Tarioot  parU  of  the 
Beautici  of  England.  .Sone  interesting  ditooverict  oecur  in  ibeibltowiiig 
pages  t  Beauties  for  Durham,  p.  184;  for  Hampshire,  p  16;  for  Kent, 
p.67] ;  689;  1016  ^  1164;  (and  other  places  in  the  same  county,  men* 
tioned  in  the  index,  under  the  head  of  Rmnan  AntiquUie$ ;)  for  liiioolnshire, 
p.  599*600;  ibid  640;  for  Lancashire,  p.  d5«^4;  for  London  and  Mid* 
dicscx.  Vol.  L  p.  86—91 ;  for  Oxfordkhire,  p.  46f*-4;  for  York&hire,  p«  67K 
f  Nenla  Britanolca,  p.  14S. 
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MtipBof  tke  dbotaiecl,  exoqil  soeh  as  wen  rikeil  ^Ter  tiie  pro- 
Bii«€Uou8  kodiei  of  those  vbo  fell  ia  Imttle;  a  cttitoni  whioh  baa 
Weil  traocdl^  iik.aproTMms  page,  down  to  Iheiime  of  oar  (atliera» 
mA  whieh  iiaa  been,  praolieed  by  aearly  aU  oationa  at  diflereat 
■MnoaOa 

lb  eppwlioii  to  aooh  a  remark,  it  may,  boweTer^  be  aotioei 
tbal  maay  artklea,  appareatly  of  Roman  workmanabip,  have  beea 
foand,  in  eoajaoelioB  vitb  booian  remaias,  beneath  tumali  in 
SHtata.  Hot  the  Miowing  paaea}^  of  an  author  who  has  invea- 
ftgated  the  sol^eet  of  laneral  tnmali  with  laborioaa  care,  wiil^ 
ferbapa,  aocooai  iuo  aatiilaatory  way  lor  each  coalradictory  ap» 
lawaaeea:  "  Where  Roman  inai|^a  have  been  foand,  we  have 
¥ery  great  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  barrow,  or  cairn,  was  the 
a^aUore,  not  of  Rooiaaa»  bat  of  BriHsk  ojfioers,  or  ckUfttans^ 
in  the*  ifoman  «eroke«— >We  do  not  find  that  the  Romans  ever 
laised  barrowa  over  the  sepaiohres  er  ashes  of  their  great  men, 
aiUiitr  in  italy  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and,  therefore, 
there  mu  be  oo  proper  anthonty  for  snpposing  them  to  have  done 
ip  in  tbiseootttry/'* 

It  is  eertaiB  thai  sepaiohres,  decidedly  Roman,  and  such  as 
may  be  adduced  as  speeimens  the  most  strongly  marked,  are  dis- 
covered, without  the  least  indieatioa  of  any  soper-incnmbent 
barrow.  The  general  exterior  characteristics  of  a  Roman  place 
of  interment  in  Rritaia,  would  appear  to  consist  simply  of  the 
^in  gfave,  with  one  or  more  atone  pillars,  bearing  an  inserip- 
tiooj  and  soaietimes  a  aculptored  device.  Roman  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions on  stone  have,  indeed,  been  found  in  moat  parts  of  \his 
isknd  which  are  visited  by  a  Roman  road,  although  they  most 
frequeutly  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  a  known  station.  These  are 
generally,  tlioogh  not  invariably,  inscriptions  to  military  men; 
and  the  stones  are  sometimes  charged  with  the  eflii^ies  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  embellished  with  garlands,  or  other  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, rudely  executed,  f 

The 

*  Munimenta  Antiqua,  Vol   t.  p.  '26T* 
^  The  lettera  D.  Id.  or  the  wurds  Vit  Mauibut,  consiantly  occur  in  the 

funerttl 
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The  aspeet  exhibited  by  the  interior^  neceBMtiiljr  depends  M 
the  nature  of  the  aolemDities  praetised  at  the  funeral.  When  ere^ 
nation,  or  burning,  was  used  on  the  decease  of  dislingnished 
persons,  it  will  be  reeollected  that  the  body  was  placed  on  a^ 
conch,  or  bed,  and  burned  upon  a  pile  composed  of  light  and 
resinouB  wood.  As  it  was  thought  that  the  ghosts  delighted  in 
blood,  a  number  of  beasts  were  killed,  and  thrown  upon  the  jilt^ 
to  accompany  the  human  body  tliravgh  the  process  of  the  flames. 
Various  presents  were  also  cast  into  the  fire,  by  surrounding 
relatives;  and  military  persons  had  usoally  their  arms  boraed 
with  them.  When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  they  estingntshed 
the  remains  of  the  fire  by  sprinkling  wine,  that  the  bones  and 
ashes  might  be  collected  with  greater  ease.  These  last  frag- 
ments of  mortality  were  then  carefully  gathered,  and  placed  iff 
the  om,  which  was  immediately  consigned  to  the  sepulchre. 

It  will  scarcely  be  deemed  supetfiuons  to  ha?e  reminded  the 
reader  of  these  particulars,  as  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  in  close 
remembrance  while  noticing  the  interior  ef  a  Roman  burial  place. 
The  urn,  containing  the  human  ashes,  was  deposited  upon  a 
pavement  within  the  sepulchre ;  and  ronnd  it  were  placed  several 
vessels,  of  different  size  and  shape,  which  were  usually  of  earthen* 
ware,  but  were  sometimes  of  metal,  or  of  glass. 

Among  these  may  be  noticed  Pateras,  or  broad  bowls,  which 
were  used  in  sacrifices  to  receive  the  blood  of  victims,  and  in 
which  were  placed  the  consecrated  meats  offered  to  the  gods,  or 
the  wine  and  other  liquors  used  as  libations  at  funerals*    Vessels, 

termed 

funeral  inscriptions  of  tlie  Romnos.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Ward  commasicated 
to  Mr.  Hor^iejr  the  following  re niarks:  "The  ancients  wern  not  agreed  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  Dii  Mauei ;  some  taking  them  for  the  same  as 
the  dei  inftri  ;  others  fur  the  ghosts  of  persons  deceased  ;  and  others,  again, 
for  the  same  asthe^entj,  or  familiar  spit  its,  which  attended  persons  from 
their  birth,  through  this  world  into  the  nest.  ^Vhen  they  are  mentioned 
tspon  inscriptions,  they  sometimes  neero  to  he  taken  for  tlie  ghost  of  the  de« 
ceaied  person  to  whom  the  monument  is  erected,  and  at  other  times  n«u" 
Britannia  Eomana,  p.  199. 
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tarmed  lAtMkrfma$wies  by  many  antiquaries,  are  fouiid  with  the 
«bov€9  and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a  spoon.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  these  vessels  were  intended  to  contain  lachrymal 
offerings ;  and  some  persons  have  conjectured  that  the  spoons 
vere  used  in  caichiag  such  tears  as  were  designed  for  preserva* 
tion.  Mr.  Douglas^  in  the  work  already  quoted,  considers  both 
t&ese  surmises  to  be  of  a  fanciful  character,  and  contends  that  no 
safia  authority  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer  for  concluding 
that  the  vessels  were  applied  to  soch  purpossSb  Many  sepulchral 
vessels  he  conceives  to  have  contained  milk,  which  the  ancients 
Mieved  congenial  to  the  nutriment  of  the  manes.  The  same 
9Uitbor  adds,  that»  when  the  sacrifices  to  the  inferut.  were  in  a 
great  mei^ure  interdicted  or  restrained,  the  custom  of  depositing 
with  tlie  dead,  unguents,  milk,  beans,  and  lettuce,  most  proba- 
bly supplied  the  phice. 

It  is  a  iact^  unfortunate  to  the  antiquary,  that  few  ancient 
apthors  mention  the  vessels  interred  by  the  Romans  with  the 
dead;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  modern  writers, 
they  were  applied  both  to  the  uses  of  libation  and  lustral  purifi- 
cation:— Wine,  milk,  blood,  and  pulse  of  various  kinds  being 
used  in  the  former  rites;  and  water,  gums,  and  oil,  in  the 
latter.* 

When 

*  The  following  pamge  of  the  Nenia,  with  bb  attached  remark  bj  Mr. 
Goagb,  ia  worthy  of  attention  in  this  place :  "  lliough  the  autients  are  not 
•tpUcit  in  the  actual  deposit  of  the  vesseb  with  the  body,  thej  particalarlj 
etpreM  the  nature  of  the  Uqnort,  unguenU,  hnUam$,  and  viands,  which  were 
msed  in  the  sepulchral  ordinances;  and  it  slioold  be  from  these  facts,  corro- 
borated with  the  discovery  of  the  vessels  in  their  sepulchres^  that  a  decided 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  any  particular  species  of  interments ;  and  also  by 
the  forms  of  the  Teasels,  to  what  ases  thej  might  be  applied/'*-"  At  thii  ap« 
plicatioD  of  these  Tessels"  (adds  Mr.  Oough)  "  it  seems  to  me  we  should  stop^ 
and  not  suppose  them  intended  to  contain  provisions  of  any  kind  for  the  dead, 
which  ia  not  warranted  by  any  discovery  that  I  recollect,  though  the  net^aas 
Chermtit,  or  pie«e  of  money,  is.''— Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  II*  Introdueti#o» 
p.  51. 
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When  the  body  was  beried  enffke,  it  ftppeln  that  the  Mlie 
tessels,  wRh  the  exoeplioii  only  of  the  urn  to  oenfain  ashes,  were 
placed  beside  it  in  the  Umib. 

The  walls  of  the  Roman  sepnlehie  were  iomethnes  eotoposed  ef 
rttbUe-stone  and  bard  mortar,  as  in  the  inslamre  of  a  discovery 
made  at  Chatham  hill,  hi  Kent  The  parts  then  excavated,  ex* 
hibited  a  wall,  30  feet  in  length, "  intersected  by  three  apa#tm^nts« 
with  tlieir  walla.'^  One  of  these  apartments  was  complete,  atod 
waa  nine  feet  three  inches  by  aeipen  feet  three  inches.  The  wiille 
mi  the  Inside  were  covered  with  fine  white  plaster,  "  ou  whkli 
Irere  painted  stripes  of  black  and  red,"* 

A  Roman  sepulchre,  discovered  at  York,  was  abont  ^90  yarda 
Irmn  the  wall  of  that  city,  and  was  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  rooiti, 
with  a  ridged  roof,  covered  with  hollow  Roman  tiles.  '*  Each 
side  consisted  of  three  large  tiles,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of « 
heantiful  red."  This  tomb  was  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
wilihin;  and  contained  several  ams,  all  standing  on  a  tiled  pav^ 
mentf 

The  above  two  exiimples  may  convey  satisfiietory  ideas  of  the 
ttsnal  character  of  the  public  and  private  sepnlehresof  the  Romatm, 
when  the  practice  of  cremation  was  adopted.  In  regard  to  audi 
as  were  designed  for  the  reception  of  nnmerons  entire  bodies,  an 
instance  occurs  in  the  "Beauties  of  England'*  for  Oxfordshire. 
The  burial  vault  there  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  been,  in  the ' 
part  which  was  explored,  20  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet  in  width ; 
the  height  was  eight  feet  from  *'  the  planking  stones.'*  The  hnmaii 
remaius  were  laid  in  partitions  of  a  dissimilar  width,  which  crossed 
the  vault  from  east  to  west,  and  were  built  with  Roman  red  tilte, 
about  eight  inches  and  a  half  square.  The  partitions  were  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  were  genprally  about  the  width  of  our 
modem  graves.  Small  basins  of  black  Roman  pottery,  which 
had  probably  contained  milk,  houey,  wine.  Sec  were  found  in 

several 

*  Nenia  Britsnnica,  p.  140. 
f  6a«gb*f  bepiilchral  Mooomenis,  part  L  p.  f& 
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rnnni  of  the  reoesses';  and  the  Roman  ash-um,  of  red  eirihen* 
flfare^  was^  iikevtee,  diecovered  '<  among  the  rahbish."  There 
were  two  ti^re  of  iepolchral  reccaecs;  and,  above,  was  a  rang* 
of  plaid^ing-tilea,  oovered  with  mortar  and  sand,  to  the  thickneea 
of  abont  two  ioebcs,  in  wfaieh  wan  net  teeaeilated  work,  supposed 
to  haToiermed  the  flooring  of  a  temple.* 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  used,  in  Britain,  stone  coffins 
far  interment;  as  in  aeveral  instances  such  have  been  found,  con- 
taiainf  bones  accompanied  by  urns,  or  funeral  vessels*  apparently 
Roman.  The  earliest  of  these  stone  coffins  were  constructed  in  a 
mde  manner,  and  out  of  numerous  slabs  of  stone;  but  the  im* 
piOTement  of  forming  the  coffin  out  of  one  stone,  by  the  labour  of 
the  mallet-  and  tool,  was  speedily  introduced,  and  generally 
adopted  by  the  affluent  Brick  co6ln8,  or  sarcophagi,  also  were 
need  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  coffins  of  burnt 
day,  assigned  to  the  sane  people,  havefoe^  found  in  this  is* 


When  cremation  ceased,  on  the  Introdoction  of  Christianity, 
the  believing  Romans,  together  with  the  Romanized  and  con- 
verted Britons,  would  necessarily,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.,Groogh, 
*'  betake  themselves  to  the  use  of  Sarcophagi,  (or  coffins)  and, 
pwibably,  of  various  kinds,  stone,  marble,  lead,  &c/'t  They 
would,  likewise,  now  first  place  the  body  in  a  position  due  east 
and  weat;  and,  thus,  bestow  an  unequivocal  mark  of  distinction 
between  the  funeral  deposits  of  the  earliest  Roman  inhabitants  of 
this  iUand,  and  their  Christian  successors. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

On  the  secession  of  the  Romans  from  this  ferlile  inland,  so 

affluent 

*  Sees  aore  eiten^ed  aocooni  «f  this  ditcovery  in  the  Beaaties  for  Oz- 

Ididthm,  p«  4S2— 4*    Tk«  pvrticalan,  as  there  presented,  wtfre  commafii* 

csted  to  the  writer  of  the  present  '*  Intxodoction/'  bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nath, 

ijbe  rciidf  Qt  clergjDau  of  Great  Tew,  in  which  pariah  the  .batial  place  waa 

jitoated. 

^  Sepulchral  Moouincnts,  part  T.  p.  V7. 
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•fluent  in  ilahiTil  capacitifl8»  and  admiraUy  calcolmted  for  tli# 
reception  of  an  independent  popnlation,  when  Ihoae  wlio  inbaUt 
it  know  the  great  lesson  of  remaining  odmpact  in  patriolio  prin- 
oiple,  and  troe  to  themsehres;  \i  is  well  known  that  the  Britons 
fiiiled  to  recover  secure  possession  of  their  nallfesoil,  and,  at 
length,  lost  even  their  national  appellation  in  the  soYereigB  nattio 
of  new  conquerors. 

The  Saxons,  who  now  appear  on  the  busy  stage  of  our  idand* 
annals,  approach  in  barbarism  the  most  ferocions  and  disgnstiag* 
But,  as  the  scenes  of  narration  proceed,  their  fierceactt  nwifews 
into  a  resemblance  of  the  firm,  temperate  coura^e^  worthy  of  the 
warrior  who  uses  arms  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  his  altar,  his 
fdlow-citizens,  and  his  home ;  whilst,  from  the  mde  germ  of 
that  ardent  temper  which  impelled  them  to  prefer  a  life  offer* 
taitoQs,  predatory  adventure,  to  the  patient  cultivation  of  their 
natural  soil,  arises  an  expansive  genius,  eminent  for  legislative  . 
wisdom,  and  a  zeal  oC  piety,  which,  although  sometimes  fimtas* 
tic  in  its  operation,  is  gradually  serviceable  to  morals  and 
manners* 

The  Saxons,  indeed,  have,  in  many  points,  a  stronger  claim 
on  our  attention  than  any  of  the  other  nations  of  our  varied  an- 
cestry. Traces  of  their  sound  judgment  in  political  oBconomy 
are  visible  in  the  existing  divisions  of  our  island;  and  the  wla» 
dom  of  their  laws  atill  lives,  and  sustains  their  memory,  in 
numerous  portions  of  that  valuable  code  of  jurisprudence,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  an  Englishman's  most  rational  pride  of 
country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  in  the  present  work,  the  pro- 
gressive steps  by  which  this  people  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the 
British  coast — They  had  long,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prancs> 
maintained  a  course  of  piratical  depredations,  injurious  to  several 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  they  were,  augmented,  in 
numbera  and  power,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  a  eonfoderation 
with  many  small  states,  whose  nominal  distinctions  were  lost  in 
the  Saxon  name.    But  the  only  allies  of  the  Saxons,  connected 

in 
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in  an  iili{K>rtaol  Jlegree  wttii  the  hhiory  of  BiiUio,  weM  Iho  Jutm 
and  Angles.  It  it  concisely' «Med  by  Mr.  Toruer,  tb«  infelli* 
gent  btatorian  of  tbese  eventfbl  periods,  that,  "  as  the  booftdariea 
df  the  8axoo  atates  enlarged  with  their  leaguea,  they  embraced 
the  population  between  tiie*£tbe  and  the  Weser;  from  the  Weser 
they  reached  to  the  Etna;  aiid>  atill  aogmeoting,  they  diffaaed 
themselves  to  the  Rhine,  with  rarying  latitade.  The  Jnttg  in* 
habited  Jutland ;  or,  rather,  that  pari  of  it  wiiieh  waa  formerly 
called  South  Jutland.  'At  the  era  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  the 
Angkt  were  resident  in  the  district  of  Aoglen,  in  the  dutcby  of 
Sleswick/'* 

'  The  internal  state  of  Britain,  at  the  first  entry  of  that  mda 
people  who  were  destined  to  become  its  conquerors,  merely  by 
4brce  of  arms,  and  with  a  striking  inferiority  of  numbers,  is  a 
Bttbject  worthy  of  attentive  inveatigatten.  •  But  this  troubled 
]ieriod,  inr  'common  with  most  others  of  oar  early  history,  is  dea* 
4tilat^  of  satisfactory  contemporary  annalists ;  and  the  deficiency, 
«s  usual,  is  ordinarily  aupplied  by  ingenious  conjectures,  aided 
ly  hints  contained  in  extravagant  and  incredible  monkish  writers. 
'  I  have  already  ventured  to  .deem  it  probable  that  onr  Britiah 
aaceators,  long  accustomed  to  the  profound  peace  attendant  on 
aubjngation,  and  trained,  upon  principle,  to  enjoy  the  enervating 
pleasures  of  tranquillity,  viewed  with  reluctance  the  final  depar* 
tnre  of  the  protecting  Romana.  The  miserable  state  into  wbiek 
they  are  confidently  presumed  to  have  fallen,  when  left  to  tha 
exJiermse  of  their  own  discretion  and  energiea,  ia,  assuredly,  an 
iargument  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclnsion.-^ 
England  aiid  Wales,  <  according  to  the  conjecturea  of  the  ingw* 
nionsi  founded  on  suggestions  contained  in  the  most  acceptdbla 
remaining  authorities,  were  divided,  when  abandoned  by  the 
Homaas,  into  about  thirty  independent  civitatea;  which,  an  the 
depoaition  of  their  respective  oficera  of  Roman  af^intmeni,  natM* 
tally  assumed  the  form  of  sa  many  repnUica.    Mr.  Turner,  wftling 

P  of 

*  Hilt,  of  the  ADglo^SftKonf,  Vol.  T.  p.  67— da» 
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•f  tlu0  t^Kwi,  obMTfeB  Miat  '*  iMlefN0iiil«at  Briteitt  «MiUino4 
mtny  iBAopendant  rv^Utc^  w  eiviUtes;  eaoh  of  these  ww 
(ifTitved  by  chief  imgistMUi^  or  dmmwui,  a  eenate^  ■ubordU 
iMie  ^ficen  calkrd  dltfcncrMiij^  an  iaferior  Miate  called  cwrin^ 
fvith  olhep  naeeMafy'affio^ra.  The  eccleataelical  eoacerna  were 
regalaled  kf  a  biahep  io  eaeb,  irtmie  pewer  aemetimeB  ezteadel 
iata  lay  coneerna/^  * 

Bo4  OD/eb  a  form  of  oenetilQeal  power  wae  not  eaiealaledl  for 
dnratioa.  When  the  principles  of  gofemmfnl  myerled  to  their 
eiementa^Jt  ii  probable  that  the  desoendanla  of  anoieiit  petty  kinfs 
would  prefer  their  long-neglected  claims ;  and,  if  saeh  claimaatt 
.  were  wanting^  ambition  alone  may  be  namod  sa  a  sufficient  nioli?e 
to  agitate  temporary  officers  towards  |ha  deatruotion  of  a  cio.wd 
of  imbecile  repnblica.— Whatever  might  be  the  inatrumeatali^^ 
tl|e  existence  of  civil  discord,  canaed  by  nnmerona  aanrpera  of 
r^^al  power^  would  s^ppear  to  be  nnqueetionable.  Gildaa^  the 
most  naeful  historian  of  this  era,  nHaarka  that  ''tba  ^aatry^ 
Ihaagh  weak  againat  its  foreign  enemies,  waa  brave  and  naoon* 
^eraUe  in  civil  warfare.  Kinga  were  appoi&tedi  but  not  by 
CkKl;  they  who  were  more  crnel  than  the  rest^. attained  toibe 
bigheat  dignity/' 

The  diatresses  thna  produced  to  the  people  of  Sooth  Britaia^  by 
the  aeiea^ion  of  the  Romano^  were»  aurely,  more  grievona  than 
iny  aeverity  of  taaMa  which  their  imperial  maatera  were  accna* 
lameil  to  iniict}  and  theae  miserien  were  aggvavated  by  a  canse 
vhieh  ahoaki  have  taught  the  nanrpera  tlie  expedieney  of  onioa. 
The  Scata  and  Piols,  who  had  with  difficulty  been  confined  to 
Iheif  afaeafiesa  n»ora  and  barren  uplands,  oven  by  the  Roman 
ariia»  now  peneUated  the  fertile  distriota  of  the  aouth;  aa4 
wWloweah  ptfetendera  arere  struggling  for  ephemeral  aoverevnty^ 
th«y,  with  amove  aeridoa  aim,  plmdered  the  people  of  the  vital 
aanrae  of  r^gal  power.  It  waa  ia  thia  atate  of  Britain  that  the 
M,  who  Rad  te  cAe*  appeared  aa  pirates  on  anr  ooastj  bnl> 

bad 

*  ftltt.  oftbs  Aag^-SttKoa^  Vol.  I.  p.  a5b 


huA  rarely  dared  to  viev  Ibe  interior  of  the  lalandi  ilrgt  took  a 
Hocure  footing,  as  auxiliaries. 

The  mode  of  their  approach,  and  the  iasigQificancy  of  theif 
early  nambera,  are  calculated  to  snrprise  the  oxa»ioer>  irhen  Uo 
eoBtempiates,  wHh  a  rapid  eye,  tlie  stapendous  charaeter  of  fatore 
eyeals;  ooiess  he  bold  in  parefui  remembrance  the  nvmeroqs  his- 
torical circumstances,  of  vast  importance,  which  have  eprnuf 
from  an  original  apparently  as  inefficient 

Whilst  South  Britain  was  severely  afflicted  by  ciTil  warfare, 
it  appears  that  three  Saxon  vessels  arrived  oo  the  British  coastf 
but  whether  with  a  piratical  intention,  or  by  one  of  those  apci* 
dents  peculiarly  incidental  to  a  sea  voyage  at  this  period,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Their  crews  were  conducted  by  Hengist  and 
Borsa^  who  had  the  imposing  distinction  of  being  termed  de- 
scendants of  Woden.  Ebbs  fleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Thaaet»  near 
Richborough,  was  the  place  at  which  they  anchored.* 

It  has  been  observed  that,  *'  if  we  estimate  the  number  of 
these  Saxons  from  the  sise  of  the  Danish  vessels  in  a  subse* 
fueiKtage,  they  could  not  exceed  three  hundred  men/'f  But 
even  so  small  a  band  of  warriors  were  deemed  friends  of  tmport:-^ 
anoe  by  the  distracted  Britons;  and  they  were  eagerly  courte4 
to  assisi  in  opposing  the  northern  invaders.  To  so  low  a  ataga 
of  degradation  was  Britain  reduced  by  internal  dissensions! 

AU  that  imncdiaitely  foUowed  is  involved  in  a  deep  mist,  most 
deeepitive  and  perplexing.  We  are  toldjtfaat  the  leaders  of  tha 
SaKOM  advised  the  invitation  of  more  of  their  countrymen;  anA 
that  the  Britiah  king,  under  whose  anspiees  they  fonghli,  as- 
aanled  to  sueh  a  aMasmre.  Camden^  in  his  dissertation  on  this 
era,  has  presented  an  excerpt  of  Wiithhind,  who  describes  the 
embassadors  of  the  Britons  as  addressing  the  more  warlike 
Saxons  in  a  atrain  nnnsaally  abject  and  impolitic.  But  CaaMlan 
wawld  appear  to  oeoaider  Wittichind  4m  a  qaestionabk  authority ; 

P  2  and, 

*  See  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  990—991. 
f  Hiflt  of  the  Anglo^soDf,  Vol,  I.  p.  90. 
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and,  by  modern  writerst  his  insertions  are  tr^ted  with  still  less 
respeet*  WbaU?er  might  be  the  mode  of  address,  it  is  be- 
liered  that  a  summons  was  grren,  and  it  is  known  that  more 
Saxons  speedily  arriTed. 

Sncoessfnl  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  although,  from  the 
amallness  of  their  numbers,  probably  on  a  limited  theatre  of  war- 
ikre,  the  Saxons  soon  turned  their  arms  on  the  nation  whose 
allies  they  were  deemed. 

A  melancholy  series  of  conflicts  now  commenced.  Milton  has 
been  censured  ibr  terming  tbe  transactions  of  these  sanguinary 
periods,  as  uninteresting  as  the  conflicts  of  wolves  and  kites ; 
but,  truly,  so  little  of  mind  is  evinced  in  the  various  contests 
antecedent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  most  potent  Anglo-Saxon 
states  under  one  supreme  head,  that  the  opinion  of  Milton  would 
appear  objectionable  as  to  harshness  of  expression,  rather  than 
as  to  serious  import  The  battles  of  an  Alexander,  or  a  Cmsar, 
force  us  to  admire  while  we  shudder;  so  much  of  the  imposing 
quality  termed  heroism  was  displayed  by  those  great  generals. 
But  the  Saxons  of  England,  whether  fighting  against  the  natives^ 
or  turning  their  arms  on  their  own  associates,  were  so  mercenary 
and  cruel  in  their  object,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  a  hero  to  soften, 
and  render  tolerable,  the  annals  of  bloodshed,  by  any  incidental 
action  of  a  splendid  character. 

If  a  gleam  of  light  and  interest  enliven  this  dark  picture,  it 
arises  from  the  opposition  made  by  the  most  courageous  of  thfr 
British  tribes,  or  petty  nations,  to  the  early  incnrsioos  of  the 
invader.  We  here  meet  with  the  achievements  of  an  Arthdr, 
renowned  in  the  works  of  minstrels  and  fiibnlous  historians.    But 

the 

«  Mr.  Tamer  (Hitt*  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  91.)  Ab«erv€t  that 
V^itticbhul*  "  thottgh  •  Saxon  binuelf^  appears  to  have  been  completely  ' 
ignorant  of  the  Saxon  antiquities.'-  In  a  note  to  the  same  page  it  is  re* 
narked,  tbit  Wittichind*  (tbe  biographer  of  his  contemporary,  Otho« 
who  died  io  979}  knew  nothing  of  the  Saxons  prior  to  tht ir  entering  Thu- 
fiagia. 
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the  real  patriotic  and  warlike  merits  of  this  prince,  are  so  dis- 
figured by  the  exas^gerations  of  his  romantic  chroniclers,  thai  we 
read  with  donbl  the  narration  even  of  his  metliodised  and  pore 
credible  exploits.  All  that  renders  his  actions  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive, is  poetical  blandishment. 

The  strof^gles  of  a  people,  divided  in  interests  as  were  the ' 
Britons,  proved,  however,  so  lamentably  ineffectual,  that,  in  the 
year  455,  the  sixth  year  alter  the  arrival  of  Hengist,  that  leader 
•ncceeded  in  establishing  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent.— I 
leave  unnoticed  the  chronology  and  detail  of  battles,  which  are. 
of  little  importance  in  topographical  researches,  except  as  to  ves- 
tiges of  intrenchments,  or  interest  arising  from  locality ;  and 
proceed  to  state  the  result  of  tliese  conflicts,  in  the  entire  occu* 
pancy  of  England  by  its  hardy  invaders,  whose  various  clans  pro- 
gressively divided  the  country  inio  several  petty  kingdoms* 

The  extent  of  territory  posses8edl)y  such  chieftains  as  erected 
kingdoms  in  those  parts  of  the  island  which  yielded  to  their  arms, 
fluctuated  so  ronch,  in  ensuing  scenes  of  contention,  that  a  gene* 
ral  idea  of  the  division  of  Britain  among  its  conquerors,  is,  per- 
haps, best  conveyed  by  the  following  atatemeat  of  archbishop 
Usher,  respecting  the  various  parts  into  which  the  Saxona  and 
their  confederates  spread  themselves. 

The  J€T£8  possessed  Kent,  the  ble  of  Wight,  and  that  p%rt 
of  the  coast  of  Hampshire  which  fronts  it. 

The  Saxons  were  distinguished  from  their  situation,  into 

South  Saxons,  who  peopled  Sussex, 

East  Saxons,  who  were  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  thr  sooth 
part  of  Hertfordshire. 

West  Saxons,  in  Surrey,  Hampshire  (the  coast  of  the  Jutes 
excepted,)  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  that  part 
of  Cornwall  which  the  Britons  were  unable  to  retain. 

The  Anolss  were  divided  into 

East  Anoleh,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  (it  should  seem)  part  of  Bedfordshire. 
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Mii^DLE  Air«LE«,  in  Leicestershire,  w&ich  appertained  U 
Mereia. 

The  Mercians,  divided  by  the  Trent  into 

South  Mercians,  in  the  counties  of  lancoln,  Northamp- 
ton,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  the  north  parts  pf  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  Backs,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Warwick* 
shire,  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shrop- 
sliire. 

North  Mercians,  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  and 
Nottingham. 

The  NoBTBuvBEiANS,  who  were. 

The  Deibi,*  in  Lancaster,  York,  Westnordaud,  Cimber* 
land,  and  Durham. 

The  Beraicians,*  in  Northnmberiattd,  and  the  soath  of  Scot* 
hud,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

In  addition  to  this  statement  may  be  presented  the  following 
scheme  of  the  Ai^lo^Saxon  states,  as  drawn  up  by  Camden: 

The  kii^om  of  Eewt  >     _.  r 

contained.... }     Thecou«/yof  J  Kent. 

The  kingdom  of  SvssEX,  orthe  >     _.  .      ,  C  Sussex. 

South-Saxons,  contained....  i     ^^"^  ^"^**'  ^^  I  Surrey. 


^Norfolk. 
Suffolk. 


The  kingdom  of  the  East-  >  I  £ 

ANGLES  contained S     ^he  counf^.,  of  j  ^^^^^  ^.^ 

L     the  Isle  of  £ly. 


The 


*  la  tzplanatiwi  of  thete  tarmtSit-jpay  be  obaenred  llMit«if:b  p«t  of  Bri- 
lain  between  the  U  amber  and  the  Clyile,  m  was  nearest  to  the  K umber,  waa 
called  Deifyr  by  the  ancient  nati? et ;  and,  after  iti  conquest  by  the  SaxoM» 
vat  named  i>nr«.— North  of  this  tract  Was  Bryncieh,  which  term  was  altered, 
|iy  tbeSaion  conquerors,  to  Btruici^. 
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fill 


ThekiDgdomofW^mx,  or  the 
WssT  SAxoytf  cooUincd^ 


the  ^ 
•••••  ) 


Tht<niiBK»i  of  h 


»KiKUiaro  owtwaeo-«  m«—  ^ 


The  kingdom  of  EttJtx,  <Mr  the  ^  _^ 
EasT'*Sa](oii»«  ceiitaiiied«,«.> 


The  kingdom  of  MxBCiA,)   _  .      ^ 

ceirta^ed  ../*  Thecoimtiwof - 
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Cornwall* 
Devon. 
Dotael* 
^Somenet. 

tancMtrr* 
Yoifc. 
Durham^ 
Cumberland* 
Westmorland. 
Northumberland^ 
and  Scotland,  to 
the    Frith     of 
Edmburgh* 
fEwex. 
MiddteMX,  Md 
|>art  of  Hor^ 
fordihlrc 
Gloucester* 
Hereford. 
Worcester. 
Warwick, 
Leicester. 
Rtttland, 
Northampton. 
Lincoln. 
Huntingdon. 
Bedford. 
Buckingham. 
Oxford. 
Stafford. 
Derby. 
Shropshire. 
Nottingham. 
Chester,  and  the  pait 
of  Herlford»hire» 
not  comprint  ia 
the  kingdom  of  the 
.  ^    East-Saxoni. 
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II  if  the  praeliee  of  most  bisloriaiis  to  describe  Eiigland^  wbeo 
divided  into  separate  kingdomt  by  its  Saxon  eonqacrors,  as  oon- 
sisting  of  sevea  states.  Darned,  (as  is  shewn  in  the  above  sebeme 
of  Camden)  Wessex,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Wtst-Saxons ; 
Sussex,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons;  Kent;  Essex,  or 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  and  Middle-Saxons;  EastAnglia; 
Mercia;  and  Northumberland. 

Bnt  the  propriety  of  thus  allotting  to  an  Hectarchy  the  terri«- 
tones  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  is  denied  by  the  judicious  author 
to  whose  researches  every  subsequent  writer  on  this  era  of  his* 
tory  must  be  greatly  indebted.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Torner;' 
''that,  when  all  the  kiugdoms  were  settled,  they  formed  an 
octqrcl^jf,  Ella,  snpporting  his  invasion  in  Sussex,  like  Hen* 
jgist  in  Kent,  mad^  a  Saxon  duarchy  before  the  year  500.  When 
Cerdic  erected  tb^  state  of  Wessex,  in  519,  a  triarchy  appeared. 
East-Angtia  made  it  a  tetrarchy ;  Essex  a  pentarchy.  The  sue- 
eess  of  Ida,  after  547,  having  established  a  sovereignty  of  Angles 
in  Bemisia,  the  island  beheld  an  hexarchy.  When  the  northern 
Ella  penetrated,  in.  560,  southward  of  the  Tees,  his  kingdom  of 
Deira  produced  an  heptarchy*  In  586,  the  Angles,  branching 
from  Deira  into  the  regions  south  of  the  Humber»  the  state  of 
Mercia  completed  an  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy.  As  the  Anglo« 
Saxons  warred  with  each  other,  sometimes  oue  state  was  for  a 
time  absorbed  by  another,  sometimes  after  an  interval  it  emerged 
again.  If  that  term  ought  to  be  used  which  expresses  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  should  be  octar- 
chy ;  if  uot,  then  the  denomination  must  vary  as  the  tide  of  con* 
quest  fluctuated.''* 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  great  length  of  time  between 
the  foundation  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
petty  kingdoms,  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exercise  of 

arms, 

•  Hi>t.  of  Anglo-Saxoni,  Vol  I.  p.  128.  The  readtr  »ho  is  detirous  of 
farther  investigation,  is  rerainded  that  many  critical  remarks  on  the  Saio  n 
Qeogniptij  of  this  island  are  presented  in  Mr.  Whilaker*s  Hist^  af  Maocbes* 
ffiT,  4tu.  edit.  Vol.  U.  Chap.  IV,  &c. 
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n,  9M  dnwn  forth  by  progreisiTe  extgeDcies,  the  Britons  had. 
gnuittally  renewed  their  warlike  habits.  The  invaders,  indeed^ 
were  for  many  years  so  few  in  nooiber,  that  the  entire  conqnest 
of  Iho  island  must  have  been  an  objeot  remote  from  their  most 
sangnioe  views  of  success;  and  the  slow  process  of  their  conquests 
musty  neoessarily,  have  favoured  the  acquirement  of  military 
science  amongst  tlie  people  invaded* 

Many  of  the  Britons  who  had  experienced^  in  a  pre-eminent 
d«^gree,  a  tenovatioo  of  that  ancient  independent  spirit  which 
enabled  the  islanders  successfully  to  oppose  the  first  invasion  of 
CsessTi  now  retired  into  Wales  ;  and  were  cheared  in  their  hope 
oi.  better  days  by  the  consolin|(  prophecies  of  their  bards;— songs 
which  still  live,  and  cause  a  legendary  vein  to  miiiule  with  the 
course  of  genuine  history.  Here,  they  gallantly  struggled  to 
the  last  for  possession  of  the  soil,  and  displayed  a  skill  in  their 
courage  which  must  have  been  attended  with  success,  if  exerted 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  supported  by  unanimity  among  the  other 
British  tribes.  In  regard  to  these  Cambro- Britons,  it  is  finely 
observed  by  the  author  whom  I  have  frequently  quoted  in  late 
pages,  that  ''the  Cymry  maintained  th6  unequal  conflict  against 
the  Anglo-Saxons  with  wonderful  bravery,  and  did  not  lose  the 
aovereignty  of  their  country,  until  the  improvements  of  their  eon* 
qnerors  made  the  conquest  a  blessing.'' 

When  relieved  from  the  desultory  opposition  of  the  great  roajV 
rity  of  the  Britons,  the  petty  Saxon  kings,  whojife  element  was 
war,  tonied  their  arms  upon  each  other;  and,  so  early  as  tlie 
year  568,  commences  a  fresh  series  of  bloodshed,  still  less  inter* 
estiog  than  the  preceding  contests  between  ferocious  invaders  and 
their  courageous,  bnt  ill-governed  opponents. 

li  IB  not  requisitCj  in  the  present  examination  of  such  marked 
historical  eras  aa  have  a  peciiUar  bearing  on  the  pursuits  of  th^ 
topographer,  that  we  should  enter  on  a  minute  notice  of  the 
ev^ts  which  led  to  a  consolidation  of  the  Saxou  octarchy  under 
one  supreme  head.  Private  ambition,  severely  afflictive  in  its 
hour  of  immediate  action,  here  conduced,  as  has  been  often  seen 

in 


in  other  sUle§,  to  tretttual  and  permaaeot  good.  Thro«g1io»l 
the  7tb  and  8lh  centorieiiy  Uie  Anglo-Saxon  ditisiona  of  Britdn 
tacillated,  in  dreadful  agitation,  at  to  nomber  and  extent.  In 
the  former  period,  Hbe  motatioiis  were  generally  from  an  heptar- 
chy  to  an  hexarchy.  The  8th  centary  beheld  it  contracting  to* 
narda  a  triarchy.  Tlte  enterprising  reigns  of  EiMbaid  and 
Qfii,  prepared  the  way  for  superior  dignity;  and,  in  the  year 
800,  the  celebrated  Egbert,  destined  to  snbdae  the  octarchy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex.«-Mereia  and 
Wessex  had  long  been  greatly  increasing  in  power,  and  engross- 
ittg  rule  over  the  ether  states.  Under  the  i^oTemment  of  Egbert, 
the  latter  gained  the  entire  ascendant,  and  the  whole  of  England 
became  tributary  to  his  sceptre.* 

In  this  stage  of  our  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dominion,  down  to  the  date  at  which  it  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre,  and  eomoranicated  lasting  impressions  to  the 
laws  which  regnkte  society,  and  to  the  arts  which  adorn  the 
aspect  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  reign  of 

Egbert 

*  Tbe  popalar  ttle  of  Ssbctt  coamsnding  tbit  island  to  be  ctHed  Eng- 
land, tm4  proeorisg  biiMeW  to  be  crowded,  end  tCyled  king  of  Eastaad,  ie 
Mid  by  Mr.  Temer  (Hist  of  the  Angi.  Ses.  VoL  I.  p.  i8S)  te  be  not  Imitted 
to  our  belief. — In  tapport  of  this  opinion*  it  b  obtenred  in  the  above  work*  liwt; 
although  if  toch  an  act  bad  laken  place,  the  legal  title  of  Egbert  and  hit  tofr* 
ceuon  would  have  been  Rts  AngUr^m,  yei  neither  he  nor  liii  successors,  till 
after  Alfred,  ever  osed  it  All  these  sovereigns  signed  theroselves  kings  of  tbe 
West'BaxoBs*-^'  Egbert  did  not  establish  tbe  monarchy  of  England;  he  as- 
seited  the  predeminanee  of  We«ex  over  tbe  eiber^  wboai  he  defceted  or 
made  tribalary ;  hot  he  did  not  iaoofporate  Eest-Aaglia,  Meteia,  or  Ner- 
thumbria.  It  was  tbe  Danish  sword  which  destroyed  these  kingdoms,  aad» 
thereby,  made  Alfred  the  mooarclia  ef  the  Saxons.  Accordingly,  Alfred  is 
called  primuM  wutnarehm  by  soiae.  But,  m  strict  truth,  the  monarchy  of 
England  must  not  even  be  attriboted  to  him ;  because  a  Danish  soreretgn 
divided  tbe  island  with  him.  It  was  Athehton,  who  destr6yed  the  Danish 
sovereign^,  who  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  intitled  prtmNf  mojier- 
ekm  Angfanm;"  and,  scootdisgly,  bo  ii  intimetod  as  possessing  that  dislhio* 
tiop*  by  Alnred  of  Beverly. 
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Egbert  IB  i4i6^io4  «k  wtiieh  tbe  DAKflB  fini  beoaiM  fomida- 
ble»  «8  ptititical  iBTttdera  of  England. 

These  Nortlnnen  fir«i  landed^  as  earssry  pirates,  in  the  year 
787.  They  increased  their  depredations  in  Miowmg  yean; 
and,  at  length,  gained  so  firin  a  ibotiag,  that  they  wrested  Hi^ 
crown  from  its  Saxon  possessor.  The  eras  succeeding  to  the  r eiga 
ofEgfoM,  down  to  tho  extinction  of  the  Saxon  sway,  are  patn- 
ialfy  enrbarressed  by  the  wars  and  convnisions  consequent  on  such 
an  oKciHation  of  power.  But,  as  our  object  consists  in  a  notice  of 
Che  effect  of  each  predominating  nation  upon  the  arts  and  manners 
of  this  country,  considered  as  a  theatre  of  action  on  which  inter- 
esting wrecks  still  exist  for  topoy-raphical  examination,  I  attend 
tbe  8axons  to  their  plenitude  of  power,  and  le  iv^  a  future  sec* 
lion  some  succinct  remarks  on  the  operations  of  the  Danes,  and 
the  vestiges  of  their  influence  in  BrKain. 

Although  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  remarks  quoted 
in  the  preceding  page,  that  historians  have  not  been  correct  in 
awarding  to  Egbert  tbe  title  of  first  king  of  all  England,  it  is 
eertain  that,  from  the  date  of  his  reigti,  the  kingdom  of  the 
West-Saxons  retained  an  actual  supremacy,  highly  beneficial  to 
"the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  ftivourable  to 
its  advancement  in  magnificence.— The  progress  of  those  arts 
which  adorn  the  soil  with  embellished  structures,  and  afford  tba 
most  pleasing  subjects  of  antiquarian  research,  was  severely  in* 
terrupted,  in  the  9th  century,  by  the  wars  proceeding,  from  fre* 
qnent  Danish  invasions.  But  this  era  is  rendered  of  deep  interest, 
in  every  point  of  view,  by  the  reign  of  the  Great  Alfred,  witose 
wisdom  and  excellent  taste  imparted  a  new  bias  of  refinement  to 
the  English,  and  induced  consequences,  interesting  to  every 
class  of  enquirers  respecting  our  national  and  local  history. 

Ill  the  reign  of  Alfred,  which  commenced  in  871,  and  termi* 
Bated,  after  a  memorable  variety  of  fortune,  in  900,  or  iM)l,  wo 
behold  the  rise  of  the  Anglo«Saxon  glory ;  and  it  continued  in 
meridian  splendour  nntil  the  decease  of  Edgar.  This  latter 
Bovei^ign  died  in  975. 

The 
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The  yenr  of  his  death  may  he  noticed  as  the  date  at  whteh  he* 
gan  the  decline  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  greatness.  Edwmrd,  his 
yonthfol  successor,  shortly  fell  a  yictim  to  the  cmelty  and  ambi- 
tion of  astep-mother;  and  in  the  time  of  Eiheired,  second  on 
the  throne  after  the  powerful  Edgar,  the  foreign  Danes»  fvho  had 
long  refrained  from  molesting  England,  renewed  their  incorsions; 
and  were  so  successful  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  monarchy 
in  this  island.  Edmwnd  (surnamed  Ironside,  irom  bis  hardihood) 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Ethelre d,  was  only  in  possession  of  a  crown 
divided  with  the  Danish  Canute,  at  his  death  in  1016.  After 
an  interruption  from  the  Danish  ascendancy,  Edward  ike  Ccm^ 
feuor,  son  of  the  same  Ethelred,  mounted  the  throne  in  1041. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  is  of  some  importance  with  the  antiquary, 
but  is  deserving  of  little  respect  from  the  general  historian.  In 
the  person  of  Harold  the  Second,  who  was  slain  in  opposing 
IViUiam,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  year  1066,  we  behold  the 
last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

Beibre  we  enter  on  a  notice  of  the  architectural,  and  other 
antiquities,  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages,  it  appears  desirable 
to  present  some  remarks  concerning  such  regulations  of  the  civil 
polity  adopted  by  that  people,  as  still  operate  on  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country.  It  may  be  equally  accept* 
able  to  add  a  succinct  review  of  such  parts  ef  their  legal  code,  as 
assist  in  conveying  explicit  ideas  of  the  state  of  society,  when  the 
castle,  whose  presumed  ruins  are  shortly  to  be  examined,  was 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  sovereign  or  noble, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  structure  founded,  as  a  monument  of  his 
piety.  Much  difficulty  occurs  in  appropriating,  with  a  security 
of  correctness,  such  architectural  remains  to  these  obscure  ages. 
The  TesUges  of  their  civil  regulations  are  less  equivocal,  and  do, 
indeed,  constitute  a  species  of  moral  antiquities,  which  the  judi- 
cious topographer  and  antiquary  can  scarcely  fail  to  deem  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration. 

These  subjects  may  be  treated  under  the  heads  of^  "  The  Angh^ 

Saxon 
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Saxmi  CivU  tHvititmi  of  England;"  and,  ''  Remarks  on  iht 
Laws  of  ike  Angh'Sastons." 

On  thb  Anglo-Saxon  civil  divisions  of  England.— 
The  dtTision  of  England  into  tythinga,  hundreds,  and  counties, 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  Alfred.  But  this  suppositioii 
appears  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  tything  and  shire  existed  iu  Bri- 
tain some  ages  before  the  reign  of  that  illustrious  monarch,  and 
are  recognised  by  the  laws  of  lua,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  be- 
lore  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  It  is  probable  that  they 
formed  part  Gf  the  polity  brought  from  Germany,  by  the  Saxons, 
as  they  appear  to  have  existed  at  an  early  period  amon;;  the 
Francs,  and  other  contemporary  nations.* 

The  circumstance  of  so  judicious  a  ci?il  division  of  territory 
being  ahnost  universally  added  to  the  other  glories  of  Alfred, 
will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  depend  on  the  assertion  of 
Ingulphus,  whose  authority  Is  accepted  by  Sir  William  Dugda1e,t 
and  other  writers.  It  is  said  by  Ingnlphus,  that  Alfred  compiled 
a  sonrey  similar  to  that  afterwards  produced  by  order  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror*  in  which  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  first 
regularly  classed  in  their  respective  shires  and  hundreds.  This 
work  is  believed  to  have  existed  at  Winchester,  on  the  advent 
of  the  Normans,  but  is  since  lost.  That  AMred  reduced  the 
political  divisions  to  more  regular  order,  and  perhaps  completed 
the  arrangement  of  neglected  or  disputed  portions  of  his  domi- 
nions, appear  to  be  the  conclusions  arising  from  au  investigation 
of  the  authorities  on  this  subject  In  order  to  revive  a  clear  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  several  divisions,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
taka  a  cursory  view  of  each. 

The 

*  Tbst  boadrtdfl  existed  snoqg  tbs  Geroiaiu,  may  be  gathered  from  Ttci* 
U%  wbo,  in  hii  work  de  wmib,  Gsrm*  deKribes  a  bandrcd-coirt  with  grest 

f  Pnf.  to  Antiqultiet  of  Warwicktbfre. 


lirrB0DUOTfON«    ' 

The  Tythiitf  tommiei  of  an.  asvociaiipn  vf  Im  fai  mtm, 
boaseholders,  answerable  for  each  otber^  By  Uiis  inattta- 
tion  every  free  master  of  a  hmxiy  became  a  Friborg,  or  franks 
pledge,  to  the  ^vernmeat^  for  the  good  aiMi  peaotable  be- 
hayioor  of  all  the  persons  within  it;  a  measure  wkiob  is  wsert^ 
ed  by  oar  ancient  bistoriaiis  to  have  been  i^«essary,  for  "  that> 
by  example  of  the  Danes,  the  natural  lahabitaAto  were  greedy 
of  spoil,  so  that  no  man  coaid  passe  to  and  fro  in  safely*  witli« 
out  defensive  weapons.^t  That  poUic  oatragea  would  be  very 
frequent  among  a  people  inured  to  war,  and  tera  by  petty  ooik* 
leniioiia  and  predatory  incursions^  will  be  readily  imagiiae<k 
Tbia  may  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  method  of  ins^ing  yeaee 
by  the  formation  of  tytbiiigs.  The  Friborg^,  thus,  not  only  gave 
security  for  his  own  behaviour,  bot  bad  nine  neighbouriog  masters 
of  finRillies  for  his  sponsors.  Over  these  ten  householders,  that 
associated,  was  appointed  a  Deun,  or  TyiUng  Man,  who  reotiv:ed 
their  recognizances,  and  held  a  couit  for  the  regx^tioA  of  bii 
district  I 

The 

^  T^thingt,  Unent,  and  vWit  are  used  at  ayooiaaioas  tema*  In  procan  of 
time,  by  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  there  arose  atnaU  appendages  to  Ibeae 
towns,  called  hamlett  j  and  the  distinctions  uf  entire  vtlls>  demi-vills,  and 
hamlets,  are  noticed  so  early  as  14.  Edward  I.  (Blackst.  Comm.  Vol.  I.  p. 
115.)  Sir  Henry  Spelman  considers  that  an  entire  viil  consisted  of  ten  free* 
Aea,  or  Iirank-ple4ge»;  deaii<^ills  of  Aft  -,  snd  hamlets  of  lest  than  five. 
CCrloaa.S74.) 

<f  Dagd.  Warw.  after  Will.  Maims,  f.  e4w  a.  n.  40. 

t  It  is  roaintaijked  by  Mr.  V^hitakcr  (Hist^Mssch.  Vol.  II.  p.  tl3»«t  aeq.) 
that  the  Friborg  of  the  Saxons  was  not  the  master  of  a  common  family*  but 
the  proprietor  of  ■  lordship,  or  the  chieftain  of  a  township,  of  which  all  the 
inhabitants  were  bis  scrvanip,  engaged'in  the  ntinistries  of  his  koase,  or  em- 
ployed  in  the  care  of  his  cattle,  or  lands.  From  Mr.  Whitaker's  reasoning  on 
this  sahjcct,  whicb  is  puwitd  with  muob  ingeaaity,  be  wooM  with  to  infer 
that  tha  Saioo  t>tbiHf  was  noCbing  more  than  the  mano#  of  the  present  days, 
•f  which  the  ten  families  that  were  incorporated  into  the  deanery,  faccaaie, 
tbs  tan  lordshipi.    Jbaaeigaioff  ofA^ylbiafWoald*  thua^  become  what  the 

lord 
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The  ■•ulberu  jwita  of  England  w«ra  iiicdier  difided  into  Ami'- 
drtdi.  A  hundred  was  formed  by  tho  incortNKaiioD  often  tyth* 
lBgn»  Theae»  ii  may  be  auppoaed,  origioally  contained  al  leaal 
ona  hnudred  (which,  in  Saxon  nnmeration,  meana  120*}  fraa 
hwoaeboldera»  who  were  reapeclively  enrolled  in  the  different 
decennaries.  Thai  the  hundreds  were  originally  regnlated  by  the 
popolaiiottt  may  be  with  certainty  inferred  from  the  great  number 
of  hnndreds  in  the  coouties  first  peopM  by  the  Saxons.  1  hasj 
when  Domesday  was  compiled,  Kent  and  Sussex  each  coniaine4 
mora  than  sixty  hundreds,  aa  they  atill  conUuue  to  do.  While, 
in  Lancashire,  a  county  comprising  a  greater  area  than  eifebor, 
timre  an  no  more  than  six  Uuadreds^  and,  in  Cheshire,  only 
sffen*  This  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  territory,  is,  in* 
dead,,  perceptible  tbrougboot  the  whole  kingdonuf 

The 

Urd  of  »  maor  cpittinaet  to  be«  the  one  regent  sad  juiticiary  of  the  ^district, 
end  his.  court  the  one  tribuiinl  fur  the  maBor.  The  mtnerial  jiidicatere  it» 
certainly,  denominated  The  view  of  Frank-^tledge,  and  the  Tythwg^ourt, 
«  Vide  Domesday  Book,  Vol.  I.  In  Civ.  Lmc. 
t  The  irregolsrity  is  so  great,  that,  white  several  hundreds  do  not  exceed 
»M|0itfo  miU-ia  area,  nor  a  pepalMioa  of  lOOO  persons,  the  hundred*  of 
l^aMSShire  oferege  st  300  Miaaie  aiiiea  in  area,  and  one  of  them  (SaUord 
hondred)  includes  at  present  a  population  of  S50,0UO.  To  remedy  this 
ftriking  iifeg«Uriiy»  an  attempt  was  made,  is  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Cigbth, 
hy  ordaining  i^ioissSM  (called,  also,  liiivti^  or  civmiCf^  the  existence  e£ 
which  it  more  or  lest  manafett  in  most  of  the  English  coonlies.  These  dm- 
siaus  teem  tuhsve  beeafortMd  by  a  jnaction  of  small, .  or  a  partition  of  ^ 
lsrg»,  hsndredi,  tf  was  required  by  each  psriioular  case.  To  re  form  ancient 
emooM*  which  have  been  long  associated  with  the  oeeerreaces  of  conoMia 
lil<  itb  howcf  er,  sn  incenvenient  task.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Wtlei, 
•eveisl  of  the  csnsties  of  which  ptincipality  were  erected,  by  act  of  Parlift* 
aent,  in  l4Si  i  and  the  ancient  districts  called  Cantrtft  and  CommHt  were 
altered  into  bnadisdxj  by  vittie  of  e  oomnutsion  under  the  great  seal.  This 
alteration  met,  bo«reeer,  with  mooh  aueipected  diiSculty;  and,  although, 
eaitcaded  periods  were  allowed  for  its  taking  eCMt,  yet  the  new  oounties  and 
honireds  exhibit  mete  instsscet  of  indistiuct  boundary,  that  is,  of  parishes, 
sad  towathipt  not  contcrminout  with  iba  eoasty  er  huadfsdi  than  do  tbc 

ancie^ 
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The  handred  was  governed  by  an  officer  who  at  stated  'period* 
held  in  it  the  hundred  court  for  the  trial  of  causes,  subject,  how 
ever,  to  the  control  of  the  king's  courts.  At  tliis  period  the  cus- 
tom of  rendering  the  hundred  responsible  for  robberies  com- 
nitted  between  snu  and  sun,  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin. 
In  the  northern  counties,  formerly  so  much  exposed  to  hostile 
invasion,  a  distinct  division  of  territory  was  adopted  in  the. 
place  of  hundreds,  nnder  the  names  of  wards  and  wapen^ 
Makes* 

A  Shire,  or  Catmiy,  is  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  htin-' 
Areds.  Shire  is  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  division.  The  term 
County,  {Comiaius)  is  unquestionably  derived  from  Comes,  the 
count  of  the  Francs ;  an  officer  of  similar  jurisdiction  vritb  the  earl, 
(eorl)  or  alderman,  {ealdorfnan)  of  the  Saxons,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  shire  was  entrusted.!  This  government  the  earl  mm* 
ally  exercised  by  his  deputy,  called  the  skerifi^,  skrieoe,  or  shir§-i 
reeve.  %  The  precise  time  at  which  the  Saxons  introdueed  the  dtvi* 
aton  by  counties  iuto  England,  is  unknown;  but  such  a  division  oer> 

tainly 

ancitnt  coantiw;  while  tlir  reiuembrence  of  the  tboltabtd  C«Nlfwf«  mad  CS^si* 
moti,  still  occasionally  creates  some  conlnsion.  (Preh  Obaenr.  Top*  Absiraot 
1811.) 

*  The  latter  divlsioii  is  thooght  to  have  acquired  its  uame  ftom  the  custom 
of  the  tnhabJiaiits  assembled  together  at  a  public  noeiiug,  confirming  their 
vnion  with  the  governor,  by  touchiiig  his  weapon,  or  lance. 

t  It  frequently  occurs  that  portions  of  a  county  are  separated  from  the 
Main  body,  and  insulated  hy  the  surrounding  shires.  This  h  soppossd  to 
have  arisen  from  their  originally  belonging,  before  the  limits  of  counties  werv 
absolutely  settled,  to  suoe  powerful  person,  whose  residence  was  lar  di«» 
tant ;  and  which,  therefore^  in  old  assessments,  were  rated  in  the  eonary 
where  his  nlan^ion  lay.  These  lands  c«)tttinoing  so  taxed,  berane  a  vepoled 
part  of  that  shire.  The  sane  observation  may  be  applied  to  insulated  per- 
tieiis  of  pfirishes  and  hundreds.    Dogd.  Warw.  p.  441, 5S6* 

t  In  the  Saxon  times  the  Bishop  sate  in  the  county  court  %rith  the  earl,  and- 
in  the  sbrievet-tnm  with  the  shrleve,  as  be  did  also  with  the  lord  of  the  hua- 
drcd  in  the  bundled  court.    Pxef,  Dogd.  Warw.  8to. 
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existed  doring  the  Heptarchy,  and,  Uierefore,  long  aaterior  to 
tbe  reign  of  Alfred. 

An  intermediate  division  between  the  shire  and  the  hundred, 
aroae  in  some  counties,  as  the  districts  termed  Lathes  in  Kent, 
and  Rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of  which  contains  several  hundreds. 
These  subordinate  divisions  had  formerly  their  separate  officers, 
called  lathe^reeves  and  raperreeves.  The  division  of  a  county 
into  three  of  these  intermediate  jurisdictions,  introduced  the  dis- 
tinction of  Trithings,  which  still  subsist  in  the  county  of  York, 
under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Ridings.* 

While  treating  of  the  divisions  of  England  in  the  Saxon  period, 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  divi- 
sion termed  a  pamA,  which,  in  regard  to  this  country,  owes  iU 
origin  to  tbe  same  era.  The  precise  date  at  which  this  ecclesi- 
astical division  was  first  introduced,  is  involved  in  equal  uncer- 
tainty with  the  civil  distribution  of  the  country.  While  arch- 
bishop Parker  and  Camden  attribute  the  measure  to  archbishop 
HoBorius,  about  the  year  63Q,  Sir  Henry  Hobartf  considers 
that  parishes  were  first  erected  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  which 
was  held  in  J 179.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  gra- 
dually formed  as  Christianity  spread  itself  in  the  island;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  originally  co-extensive  with  manors. 

It  is  observed  by  Blackstone,  on  the  authority  of  Selden,  that, 
hi  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  there  "  was  no  appropriation 
of  ecclesiastical  dues  to  any  particular  church;  but  every  man 

Q  was 

•  The  namber  of  counties  in  England  and  Wale«  has  Tarie<l  at  different 
tfanet.  They  are,  at  present,  forty  in  England,  and  twelve  in  Wales.  Of 
these,  three  are  called  counties  falatine,  viz.  Chester,  Durham,  and  L«it- 
cuiter.  Several  cities  nod  towns  are  munties  cfirjKtratf,  possessing  grants  of 
the  privilege  of  foriDiog  counties  of  themselves.  Of  this  description  are 
twelve  cities  and  live  towns.  The  cities  are  London,  Chester,  Bristol,  Cooeu* 
fry,  Canterbury,  'Eseter,  Gloucester,  Litchfield,  LtJieolu,  Sorwich,  Worcester, 
snd  York.  The  towns  are  Kinfton-upof»»Hull,  Nottingham,  Newcastle'^qMu- 
7yn«,  Pool,  And  Southampton. 

t  Hob.  «9G.  Blackst.  Vol.  I.  p.  n«. 
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vas  at  liberty  ib  eofitribut^  Itis  tithes  to  whatever  priest  or  ehvreh 
he  pleased,  proTided  only  tiiat  be  did  it  to  some;  or,  if  he  made  no 
special  appointment^  or  appropriatiott,  thereof,  they  were  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute 
them  amonR  the  clergy,  and  ibr  other  pioos  purposes,  according 
to  his  own  discretion/** 

The  laws  of  Icing  Edgar,  which  were  promulgated  about  the 
year  960,  clearly  recognise  the  existence  of  established  parochial 
distncts,t  and  direct  that  the  tithes  of  land  shonid  be  paid  to  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  situated.  Churches,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  tenants,  were,  assuredly,  built  by 
the  great  proprietors  of  land,  as  civilization  and  security  were 
added  to  the  blessings  arising  from  a  conversion  to  Christianity, 
Hence,  parishes  were  formed:  and  thus  (in  the  first  instance 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Edgar)  churches  were  endowed.;!: 
These  divisions  are,  therefore,  of  divers  limits  and  extent,  usually 
varying  with  the  property  of  the  lord  who  first  built  the  church, 
and  endowed  it  with  the  tithes  of  his  manor,  or  manors.  §    Some 

districts 

*  Comroenl.  Vol.  I.  Seld.  of  titb.  9. 4.  Ace. 

f  Bj  the  term  Parisli  may  be  understood  "  that  circuit  of  ground  which  is 
committed  to  the  charge  of  one  parson,  ur  vicar,  or  other  muustcr,  having 
cure  of  souls  therein."  Comment.  Vol.  I. 'p.  110.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  the  terms  parish  and  diocese  appear  to  have  liad  a  similar  up* 
plication. 

t  This  may  account  for  (he  circumstance  of  an  ancient  church  being  gene* 
rally  found  near  the  manor  house*  The  distinction  of  Mother  ihurchti  oc- 
curs as  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  or  about  the  year  960.  It  appears 
that  any  lord  whu  possessed  a  private  chapel  within  his  demesnes,  having  • 
Cemetery,  or  consecrated  place  of  burial,  might  allot  one  third  of  his 
tythes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  officiating  minister.  Hob.  c.  S.  Blackst 
Vol.  T.  p.  U2. 

i  In  the  northern  counties,  thirty  or  forty  square  miles  is  no  unusual  area 
of  a  parish.  Parishes,  in  the  north,  average  at  seven  or  eight  times  the  area 
of  those  in  the  southern  counties.  The  limits  of  the  country  parishes,  from 
the  conflicting  rights  of  tytbe-owners,  and  the  pframhulations  ordained  bj 
ikecanon  Lv,  teem  to  have  been   speedily  ascertained,  and  appear  to  be 

neatly 
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difllrieU  itUl  rtnaii^  eMfira-parockiaJ,  haviDg  ocifintUy  pdittwtd 
Ho  fecaliar  approprktioB  of  tythes.* 

On  THB  Laws  of  thb  AMhO-SAXorsBi^^tbe  legal  eorfe 
inliorfiieed  by  tbe  Anglo-Saxons  it  ^desemfllg  of  pocolitr  aUoi- 
tion  in  thw  place,  m  it  fonna  the  baais  of  the  laws  piofailiiig 
through  oaeh  dmaion  of  hiatory  thai  will  bo  aabfieqiieully  aotioed ; 
•ad  ia^  in  itorif,  ao  object  of  great  intereat  and  corioaity. 

It  has  been  observed^  and  with  apparent  jastice»  that  to  opt 
Saxon  anceatora  we  may  consider  oarselTes  indebted  for  the  spbit 
•f  libevty  and  iadepeadance  that  haa  since  characterised  %hB  iaha- 
'  hitanta  of  thia  island ;  and  which,  by  regarding  with  a  jeaioaa 
my^  the  prerogativea  of  the  crown,  haa  produced  a  jadadons  aux^ 
tare  of  freedom  and  autbority,  that  Kiu  gndnally  estaUiahad 
She  angast  and  envied  lahric  of  the  British  coostitatioo.t 

That  the  Saxons,  on  Aeir  arriral  in  Britain,  had  ao  written 
laiwa,  but  were  governed  by  certain  customs,  which  had  heen  the 
nde  of  Gondnet  lo  their  ancestors  for  many  agea,  appears  to  he 
universally  allowed. I  This  seems  to  have  been  the  .eaae  with  all 
the  northern  nations  who  over-rau,  and  subdoed,  the  different 
^evinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  acquaintance  with  letters, 
produced  by  tlieir  aucceaafol  irruptions  into  more  favoured  climes, 
enabled  them  to  rednoe*  their  traditional  customs  into  writing ; 

Q  2  and 

neirrly  the  tame  as  now  established*  in  the  Tniatio  ^ecUnutiica,  compiled  in 
Ibe  reign  of  king  Edward  tbe  Firat,  A.  D.  1^^88—1999.  This  obtervadon 
will  notj  however*  apply  to  tbe  town  parishes ;  which,  from  increase  of 
population,  and  other  causes,  were,  iii  former  tiroes,  continually  ▼aryiog  in 
number  and  extent.  The  number  of  paris^hcs  and  parochial  chapelries  now 
in  England  and  Wales,  is  stated  at  10,674.    Popul.  Abstr.  1811. 

*  These  districts  are  usually  found  to  have  been  the  site  of  religious  hooset 
or  of  ancient  castles,  whose  owners  maj  be  supposed,  in  rude  times,  to  have 
resisted  any  interference  with  their  aathoriry  within  the  limits  of  their  resi- 
dence«     Pbp.  Ab.  1811. 

f  Introduction  to  Bawdwen*s  Translat.  Domesday,  p.  7. 

X  Tacit,  dc  roorib.  German,  c.  t9»  Henry's  Hi»t.  Brit.  Vol.  III.  p.  S89L 
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and  this  emtnittoii  from  one  oommon  aooree,  hat  cauaod  a  itrikilg^ 
similarity  ta  prevail  between  the  ancient  lawa  of  all  the  statea 
formed  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  those  warlike  tribeik* 
The  diTision  of  this  island  into  yarioos  petty  states,  produced^ 
however,  by  insensible  degrees,  variatiotts  between  their  respec- 
tive laws;  ''  y^  held  they  all  an  uniformity  in  substance,  di&r- 
log  rather  in  their  mulcts  than  in  their  canon;  that  is,  intho^ 
quantity  of  ines  and  amercements,  than  in  the  course  and  frame 
of  justice/'t 

The  intelligent  eye  of  Alfred,  which  surveyed  the  remotest 
comer  of  his  newly  cemented  kingdom,  perceived  the  inooaveot- 
ences  resulting  from  these  discrepancies  in  its  municipal  regala* 
tions  I  and  having  completed  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  divi* 
aions,  he  reduced  the  customs  of  the  several  provinces  to  a  gene- 
ral standard,  by  compiling  his  Dome-book,  or  liber  Judidalis. 
This  he  appears  to  have  digested  for  the  use  of  the  conrt*baron« 
hundred  and  county -court,  the  court-leet,  and  sheriff's-toum; 
tribunals  established  by  Alfred,  for  the  Jocal  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, but  which  were  all  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of 
the  king's  own  courts,  which  were  then  itinerant,  being  held  in 
the  royal  palace,  and  attending  the  person  of  the  king  in  bis  pro* 
grosses  through  his  dominions.  {  This  invaluable  work,  the  pre- 
servation of  which  would  have  thrown  such  desired  light  on  the 
institulions  of  that  early  period,  is  said  to  have  been  extant  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  an  age  in  which,  from 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  was  likely  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity;  but,  amid  the  civil  contentions  which  then 
convcrlsed  the  kingdom,  it  unfortunately  disappeared. 

The  inuptions,  and  ultimate  establishment,  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  introdnced  new  customs,  and   caused  the  code  of  the 

celebrated 

*  Vide  Liud.  Cod.  Leg.  Antiq.  Wilkioi  Lrget  Saxon.  Hen.  Hiit.  Vol  111. 
p.  589. 
f  ReiLqos.  Spelman.  p.  49. 
$  Btackftonc's  Comm.  V«t.  IV.  p.  ill. 
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celebrated  Alfred  to  fall  tnto  disate  id  many  parts.  Abont  tb^ 
liegioning  of  tbe  eleventh  centary,  there  appear  to  have  been 
three  diatinet  ayatemaof  lawa  prevatliDg  in  different  diatriets : 
the  Merten4ag€f  or  Mercian  laws,  which  were  observed  in 
many  of  the  midland  coootiea,  and  those  bordering  on  tlie  priBei9> 
pality  of  Wales,  and  which,  therefore,  possibly  contained  siany 
of  the  ancient  cttstoms  of  the  Britons;  the  West^Saxtrnkige,  or 
laws  of  the  West-Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  jsontherA  and 
western  oonntiea  of  the  island,  from  Kent  to  Devonsbire,  and 
wiere,  probably,  the  same  as  the  laws  of  Alfred,  being  the  nrani- 
«i|wl  law  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom,  inclnding  Berkshire, 
ihe  seat  of  his  peculiar  residence;  and  the  Dane-lage,  or  Danish 
law,  which  was  maintained  in  the  rest  of  tiie  midland  counties, 
jmd,  also,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  part  most  exposed  to  the 
visits  of  that  piratical  people.* 

Fh>m  these  yarions  discrepant  customs,  the  compilation  of  one 
nnilbrm  law,  or  digest  of  laws,  was  commenced  by  king  Edgar, 
and  completed  by  king  Edward  the  Confessor;  which  appeari^  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  new  edition,  or  fresh  promnlgation 
of  Alfred's  code,  or  Dome-book,  with  soch  additions  aud  im- 
proTomenta  as  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  sug* 
gested ;  particularly  by  the  ioeorporatton  of  many  of  the  British, 
or  Mercian,  costoms,  and  the  most  approved  of  those  introduced 
by  the  Danes.  These  were  the  laws  so  fondly  cherished  by  our 
ancestors  in  succeeding  ages,  and  which  subsequent  piucea  so 
often  promised  to  keep  and  restore,  iu  order  to  obtain  popularity 
when  pressed  by  foreign  emergencies  or  domestic  discontents. f 

A  great  portion  of  those  maxims  and  roles  of  law,  which,  at 

Q  3  present, 

*  Hale'f  Hilt.  Comm.  Law.  55.  BltcksU  Coium.  Vol.  I.  p.  65.  It  mutt 
be  obieryed,  that  the  above  opinionj  as  to  a  diversity  of  Uwi  ohtaining  in 
three  dittioct  districts,  is  controverted  by  Bishop  NichoUon ;  who  cttntends, 
IB  tbe  preface  to  Wilkins'n  edition  of  the  Saxon  laws,  that  the  "  word  lagc, 
mistaken  by  tbe  Norman  writers  for  their  Uy,  or  hi,  in  reality  signifies  ditiot 
or  jttri  idiction." 

t  Biacksl.Comm.  Vol.  I.  p.  66.  lb.  Vol.  IV.  p.  41f, 
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yMienI,  comititutB  Ike  tammm  law  of  En^laini,  tkitj,  witii  cok* 
idetice«  be  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saaton  era.  It  has  been,  ia- 
imi^  oentended  that  they  are  wholly  derived  liami  tbr  Britona  ;;* 
but,  although  this  is,  uuqaestidnably,  the  caae  with  sone,  aa  baa 
beta  ebaerved  in  a  former  page^f  yet  the  curtoaia  ef  those  diilf  * 
eat  imtioaa  which  auceesaively  ealabUabed  theaneWes  in  the  i|laii4 
were  neceaaarily  iaeorporated  with  them.  The  pertinaeHy  witk 
which  the  deacendants  of  the  Britons  clung  to  tte  Saxon  inattta* 
liOBi^  inoppoaition  to  the  innovations  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
maaa  at  Ihe  oonquest,  would  induce  the  belief  that  they  fomed 
the  fbundfttion  of  that  comnon  law,  whidi  it  became  the  prid^  mi 
beast  of  suceeediag  ages  to  nnintain. 

The  ifiiena'gem^i  ef  the  Saxons,  eomprisiug  the  principal 
landed  proprietora  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  supreme  assembly  ef 
the  state;  combining,  like  our  present  House  of  Lords,  the  legis- 
lative and  jodteial  capachiea.  The  qualifications  lor  sitting  in 
this  angust  assembly,  are  allowed  to  have  consisted  in  territorial 
possessions ;  and  it  is  generally  coaaidered  that  forty  hides  of  toad 
constituted  an  eligthility;  yet  whether  that  property  entitled 
persons  to  aseat  in  the  gemot,  or  only  qadified  then  to  be  elected 
by  their  peers,  as  their  representatives  there.  Is  now  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscority4  Thus  much  eoticeming  them  la  eer* 
tain,  that  they  not  oaly  assisted  the  mofiarch  with  their  counsel. 
In  cases  of  state  exigency,  but  their  consent  was  necessary  to  the 
validity  or  promulgaiiott  of  the  laws,  as  all  the  remaining  lawa 
ef  that  period  profess  to  have  been  enacted  with  their  concttrrenee.§ 
What  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  these  regulattons,  it  may 
be  interesting  briefly  to  examine. 

That  wise  institution,  and  invaluable  privilege^  the  Triai  by 
Jury,  is  referable  to  the  Saxon  period,  although  it  cannot  be 
precisely  asceriained  at  what  time  it  was  first  introduced.  In- 
deed, 

•  ?ortescue.  c.  17.  ♦  Vide  ante.  p.  31—32. 

X  Tamer's  Hist.  Angl.  S^x.  Vol.  II.  p.  t%0,  ec  ^(}. 
%  Blackst.  Comm.  Vo!.  I.  p.  148. 
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* 

desd^  it  woaM  seem  probable,  that  this  mode  of  trial  was  adopted 
by  graAial  and  imperceptible  degrees ;  an  its  origin  may  be 
Umoed  to  a  principle  in  use  at  a  very  early  date.  When  a  man 
was  aoeused  of  any  crime,  it  was  a  jodicial  custom  of  the  Saxoue^ 
that  he  might  clear  himself*  if  be  could  procure  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  come  forward  and  swear  that  they  belieyed  him 
guiltless  of  the  allegation.  These  persons  so  produced,  were 
sailed  compwrgators,  and  appear  to  have  been  literally  jnratores; 
and  the  veredictnm  sworn  to  by  them,  so  far  determined  the  case 
as  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  Although  the  custom  of  acquittal  bj 
compurgators,  has  been  doubted,  by  some  writers,  to  have  been 
the  origin  ef  juries,*  yet  they  appear  so  nearly  to  re«mble  a 
jory  in  its  early  and  rude  shape,  that,  perhaps^  we  may  sarely  as^ 
sign  thai  judicious  and  inestimable  institution  lo  this  remote 
•rigin.t  That  the  trial  by  jury  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Con* 
quest,  is  not  disputed. 

The  custom  of  acquittal  by  eompoigators,  who  were  originally 
produced,  or  nominated,  by  the  party  accused,  made  it  necessary 
to  attach  inviolable  sanctity  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  apd  w^ 
consequently,  find  that  oaths  were  administered  in  the  moat 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  both  in  respect  to  the  place  of 
adnBBistering,  snd  the  form  of  words  and  ceremonies  Qsed  i  yet^ 
even  these  circumstances,  so  likely  to  produce  a  deep  impres* 
sion  utt  the  imagination,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  snptrstition^ 
did  not  prevent  the  frequent  oecorrence  of  peQury,)  although 
that  crime  was  punished  with  grtat  strerity. 

As  the  power  of  the  churdi  gradually  ad? anoed,  new  forms  of 
judicial  proceedings  were  introduced  by  its  crafty  ministers;  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  proceedings,  aided  by  the  difficalty  of  pro* 
curing  a  sufficient  number  of  compurgators  for  the  purpose  of  ae- 

Q  4  quittol, 

•  Henry*t  HiM.  Brit.  Vol.  III.  p.  4S4. 

t  See  an  extended  inquiiy  into  Ibis  subject,  snd  Yerioot  docnnentt  tUut* 
trative  of  the  gndatl  improYement  of  tbe  cuiton.of  scqsitUi  by  compiirf»* 
ton,  inToroer*t  Hitt.  Angl.  Sex.  Vol.  11.  p.  t71«  ct  tsq. 

X  Hen.  Hill.  Vol.  III.  p.  42S. 
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quittal,  which,  in  8ome  cues^  were  required  to  be  very  numer* 
ottB,  frequently  induced  the  accused  to  appeal  to  Heaven  for  proof 
of  ibeir  irinocence,  which  introduced  the  castoni  of  Trial  by  Or*  . 
iieaL  Of  this  mode  of  trial  there  were  aeverai  kioda,  of  which  the 
most  common  were  the  ordeal  of  the  cross ;  the  ordeal  of  the  oora* 
ned ;  the  ordeal  pf  cold  water;  the  ordeal  of  hot  water;  and  the 
ordeal  of  hot  iron.*  These  several  modes  of  trial  were  preceded  by 
various  soperstitioua  solemnities ;  and  wbilethey  w^re  popular,  the 
trials  by  jurators  were  of  uofrequent  occurrence ;  but  as  men  began 
to  perceive  the  futility  of  such  blind  appeals  to  Heaven,  the  legal 
tribnimls  became  more  resorted  to,  and  juries  more  frequentf 

The  laws  of  successicn  to  property  were  such  as  appear  most 
consonant  to  the  natural  wishes  and  desires  of  mankind ;  cfaiU 
dren  were  the  heirs  of  their  fathers.  When  the  children  were  all 
sons,  the  property  was  equally  divided  among  them,  and  the 
same  rule  obtained  when  they  were  all  daughters ;  but  the  pro* 
portions  in  which  it  descended,  if  there  were  children  of  both 
sexes,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  When  a  man  died  without 
children,  his  nearest  relations  inherited  his  possessions ;  and,  in 
defiiult  of  heirs,  the  whole  fell  to  the  king.  This,  however,  was 
only  in  the  instance  of  those  who  died  intestate,  the  testomentery 
bequest  of  property  being  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  in 
the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.|  The  cus* 
torn  of  inheritance  by  Borough-english,  in  which  the  youngest 
son  was  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is,  also,  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  somedistricto  during  the  Saxon  times.§ 

The  Matrimonial  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  calculated 
to  prevent  unequal,  or  imprudent,  contraols.  For  this  purpose 
(every  woman  was  considered  to  be  under  the  legal  guardianship 
of  some  roan,  wim  was  termed  her  Mundhora,  and  no  aot  of 

hers 

*  For  a  particular  description  of  ihese  seTerul  ordeals,  see  Henrjr*s  HUt, 
Brir.  Vol.  III.  p.  4«8,  et  sfq. 
•   ♦  Turtier's  \\\^t*  Anyl.  Sax.  Vol.  II.  p  f75^ 

X  Wilkins.  Leges.  Sa*on.  p.  «ei€.  Hen.  Hi jt.  Vol.  III.  p.  401— 403. 

j  Jtirncr's  .'\ngl  Sax   Vol.  II.  p.  181. 
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hers  y/fts  valid,  withoat  his  consent.  On  her  marriage,  ber 
mundbora  received  a  pecuniary  recompense  for  his  ward,  io  the 
shape  of  a  present,  of  an  amount  limited  by  ber  rank,  which 
was  called  her  mede,  or  price;  and  if  any  one  were  rash 
enough  to  commit  the  crime  of  mvndbreaeh,  by  marrying  a 
woman  without  the  consent  of  her  guardian,  he  acqnired  no 
legal  authority  over  his  wife,  or  any  of  her  goods,  by  such  a 
marriage.  The  husband,  on  his  marriage,  received  from  the 
friends  of  his  bride  a  considerable  present,  in  fornitMre,  arros^  cat* 
tie,  or  money,  according  to  the  circnmstances  of  her  family, 
which  was  called  faderfium  (father -gift;)  but  was  bound,  on  the 
first  morning  of  their  marriage,  to  present  her  with  a  morc^ccngi/e, 
or  morning'-giit,  the  amount  of  which  was  also  limited  by  law, 
and  which  became  the  separate  property  of  the  wife.* 

Whilst  the  rights  of  the  female  part  of  the  community  were 
thus  protected,  their  connubial  fidelity  was  enforced  by  severe 
penaltie8,t  and  even  the  breach  of  decorum  was  signally  pun* 
ished;  it  being  a  rule  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  that  if  a  widow  bhould 
marry,  within  twelvemonths  afler  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
she  should  forfeit  her  morgen-gifl,  and  all  the  property  derived 
lirom  her  first  marriage  ;|  a  rule  that  appears  to  have  influenced 
the  period,  which  is  considered,  at  the  present  day,  as  the  test 
of  a  decorous  exhibilion  of  grief. 

The  great  leading  principle  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Anglo* 
8axons«  even  Hi  offences  of  the  roost  flagrant  nature,  appears  to 
have  been,  rather  the  compensation  of  the  injury  sustained,  than 
the  ponishment  of  the  crime.  For  this  purpose,  every  man  had  a 
fixed  value,  in  proportion  to  his  rank,  which  was  called  his  were, 
or  were-gifld;  and  the  destroyer  of  his  life  was  punished  by  the 
payment  of  this  were  to  his  family  or  relations.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  was  also  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  pecuniary  compen* 

sation, 

*  Wilkins.  p.  147.  Hen.  Hi»t  Vol.  III.  p.  396.397.  &c. 
t  Wilkini.  p.9,3.  Turner,  Vol.  IT.  p.  S55— 9.56. 
t  Wilkins,  145.  Tomer,  Vol.  II.  p.  88. 
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Mtion,  GftHed  kis  wUe,  to  the  chief  magistritd  pretidhig^over  the 
dwtrici,  for  ib«  loss  which  the  conmanity  had  sostaiaed.*  The 
peconiary  comnatalion  of  crime  appears  exliaerdioary^  in  tho 
Yiew  of  a  more  enlightened  age;  yet,  perhaps^  among  a  people 
trained  to  war,  and  accostomed  to  behold  the  terrors  of  death 
with  undaunted  firmness,  the  evils  of  poverty  were  more  dreaded 
than  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment 

This  scale  of  recompence  pervaded  the  whole  of  their  regain* 
lions  respecting  personal  injories ;  and  the  price  of  wounds  in* 
flicted  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  was  fixed  with  microscopic 
precision. 

Besides  the  were,  or  personal  valuation,  which  secured  the  in* 
dividual  from  violence,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  punishment  for 
any  offence  committed  by  him,  his  domestic  peace  was,  also^ 
guarded  by  a  mtmdin^d,  or  right  of  protection,  possessed  by 
every  one  for  mutual  benefit.  The  price  of  its  violation  was  pre« 
portioned  to  the  rank  of  the  patron.  This  privilege  appears  to 
be  the  principle  of  that  doctrine  still  so  fondly  adhered  to ;  namely^ 
that  every  man's  house  is  hb  caetle«f 

The  mode  of  punishment  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  it  wHI  be  sap-* 
posed  was  favourable  to  the  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  who 
could  afford  to  gratify  their  private  revenge,  without  fear  of  other 
inconvenience  than  payment  of  the  customary  amercement;  while 
tiie  abiolntely  abject  and  needy  escaped  with  impunity.  We, 
consequently,  find  that  although  they  were  the  most  popular  of 
the  legd  punishments,  they  were,  in  process  of  time,  disoevered 
to  be  ioeffBctual,  and  others  were  enacted.  Among  these  appear 
most  of  the  punishments  inflicted  at  the  present  day,  together 
with  some  which  could  only  be  allowed,  to  exist  in  a  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  state. ^ 

Thefl  was  considered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  a  crime  of 

great 

♦  Wilkini.  p  «,  5.  Turner,  Vol.  11.  p.  Ut. 

+  Turner,  Vol.  II.  p.  257. 

;  Tamer's  Angl.  Sax.  Vol.  U.  p.  969. 
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Xipwigliia  of  tk9  k$ni  and  feel,  a>d  eycn  by  ieallu  luth^toifft 
^Slhebltti^  ftpriMipfe  wwintoMkoBA  wUck  ttaiffMiil^  hf 
MU  MftdiMVithit  WMW  AmU  lofte  his  li£»  At  B^miimg  leM.tii«i 

Mmmg  tMioilliMMMr  «f  thui  period,,  whtdi  iMve  coniiaood  to 
tho  pTtMttt  timo,  noy  bo  notisMd  the  vfttam  9i  gwit^^  tecmridn, 
or  -tatly  lo  oomrop  aii  aocoiokioii;  which  cMtaAOftpetni  to  htatn 
bMi  <oevat  with  the  Soxoa  nalieii*  Thio  oyslem  wu«  iudtod, 
OttboefMoHy  canrted  by  then  to  o  bortbenoono  and  d^giwdaogf 
height;  aofc  hoiiig  confiaed  to  thoee  who  were  accoaed  of  annw^ 
hnt  extending  to  the  whole  community,  who  Ihiia  gave  aorety  to 
nawor  aotiei^ated  crimiDsiiity.  Tbia  object  mm  efioeled  by  the 
divioion  of  England  into  coontiee,  handreda,  and  tilhmga,  and 
by  the  direetioo  that  every  man  ahoold  beloog  to  sovie  tithing 
or  hnadred;  which  divieiona  were  pledged  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fuUic  peace,  and  were  anawerable  for  the  conduct  of  tbovr 
inhahilanti.  Tboayatam  of  placing  all  tiie  people  nuder  6orik,  or 
hail,  the  origin  of  which  ia  attribvled  to  Alfred,  is  firat  clearly 
oafoffted  ia  the  lawa  of  £dgar« 

From  thia  brief  review  of  the  lawa  of  our  Saxon  anceetora,  it 
ivill  appear  that,  although  they  partook  of  that  imperfection 
vriiich  ia  inaeparable  from  ail  human  inatitotionay  and  which  may 
bo  expected  peculiarly  to  characteriae  the  regulatioaa  of  an  ua* 
lettered  age,  yet  that  they  contained,  in  many  instances,  prin« 
oiplea  which  have  inineneed,  in  no  mean  degree,  the  lawa  of 
tho  preaeat  mow  enlightened  period. 
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Military  AmriaviTixa  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.— Previous 
to  any  remarks  on  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  such  military 

structures 

*  Wilkiiit»  p.  70.  Taroer,  Vol.  XI.  p  >^& 
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vlTBctiiriHi  as  are  bdieyed  to  hare  been  nmi  by-Um  Aagloo 
Saxons,  il  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Kiog»  in  hiselaboialc 
"Work,  it/^tuM  MwiiMMtUa  Aniiqua,  expatialea,-  at;KMMlleiiftb» 
OB  the  probability  of  several  castles  of  stoiie»-stUlreiiiaiiiiag>inihis 
eoaalry,  being  really  the  work  of  ages  anterior  tolhe  Saxotfin* 
vasiOB.  The  greater  number  of  such  fiNrtressaa  h&sopposes  either 
to  have  been  oonsirueted  by  "  Phoenioian  settlers,  or  sone  other 
foreigners  from  the  eaat;'^  or,  otherwise,  by  Britons  situated  in 
sueh  parts  as  were  visited  by  the  Plicsnicians  at  a  very  early  date^ 
and  who  had  acquired  the  plan  and  art  of  building  conspicttous  it 
sueh  strong  holds,  by  *'  conversing'^  with  the  foreign  merchants 
who  visited  their  coasts. 

In  support  of  an  opinion  so  new  and  bold,  Mr.  King  presenta 
numerous  remarks  on  the  resemblance,  which  he  believes  may  be 
aseertained,  between  these  buildings,  and  those  intended  for 
similar  purposes  of  defence  and  security  in  Syria,  Media,  and 
Persia;  and  lie  justly  notices  their  entire  disagreement  with  the 
plan  and  customary  dimensions  of  castellated  fortresses  raised  by 
the  Romans,  or  any  subsequent  invaders  of  this  island. 

Launceston  Castle,  in  Cornwall,*  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  the  buildings  thus  supposed  by  Mr.  King  to  be  of 
ancient  British  origin,  and  described  by  him  as  being  imitative 
of  the  eastern  manner.^-Tliis  castle  is  placed  on  a  conical  hill, 
el  great  height ;  but  the  keep  is  of  small  dimensions,  being,  in* 
deed,  not  more  than  eighteen  feet  and  an  half  in  diameter,  within* 
This  part  of  the  building  (its  prominent  and  most  important 
feature}  is  round ;  and  the  walls  are,  al  least,  ten  feet  iu  thick* 
uess.  The  keep  is  surrounded  by  three  concentric  walls  of  stone; 
and  there  was  formerly  a  fourth  wall,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
circular  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands:  Bf^yond-  this  fourth 
wail  are  still  visible  the  remains  of  another  strong  wall,  and  a 
great  surrounding  ditch.  But  this  latter  rampart  has  beeo  re- 
paired at  different  periods,  and,  perhaps,  did  not  form  part  of 

the 

*  Hiis  building  is  described  in  the  Beaaties  for  Cornwall,  p.  35a*»360. 
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the  original  design.  In  its  present  state  it  appears  to  have  been 
fioftUy  oonpleted  by  the  Normans^  with  several  towers  and  a  gate, 
striotly  in  the  Anglo-Norman  mode  of  military  architecture. 

That  this  castle,  so  boldly  and  laboriously  placed  on  the  top 
of  an  immense  conical  hill,  and  differing  in  its  principal  features 
from  any  known  military  work  of  the  various  invaders  of  Britain, 
was  possibly  constructed  by  British  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
may  be  allowed  without  any  great  concession  of  faith.  Its  pve- 
suned  similitude  wfth  the  modes  practised  by  eastern  builders,  is 
a  eurions  subject  of  speculation,  but  one  that  is  not  likely  ever 
to  produce  any  other  than  an  hypothetical  coucln'sion.  And, 
even  if  tlie  similitude  be  ascertained,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  exist  only  in  snch  general  and  elementary  particulars,  as  were 
Kkely  tp  be  common  to  all  nations,  at  the  same  stage  of  society, 
and  praettsing,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  modes  of  assault  and 
defence. 

A  second  instance  of  an  imitation  of  eastern  architecture,  ae^ 
cording  to  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  King,  may  be  noticed  at 
BryfUlys,  or  Brunless  castle,  in  Brecknockshire,  South- Wales.* 
In  this  instance  it  is  observable  that  the  tower  is  not  placed,  as 
at  Lannceston,  upon  a  high  rocky  hill,  there  being,  indeed,  none 
snch,  naturally  formed,  near  the  spot;  but  has^  in  its  own  structure, 
as  is  likewise  found  in  some  other  ancient  buildings  in  this  is* 
land  (and,  according  to  Mr.  King,  in  Syria)  the  "appearance 
of  a  little  artificial  mount  formed  of  stone;  and  a  little  rise  of 
ground  beneath/' 

In  both  the  buildings  noticed  above,  as  well  as  in  roost  of  the 
ancient  caiktellated  structures  of  England  and  Wales,  innovations 
have  been  made  by  occupiers  in  succeeding  ages,  which  are, 

however, 

•  See  this  cattle  noticed,  together  with  critical  remarkft  on  the  opinion  qf 
Air.  King,  in  the  Beauties  for  South  Wales,  p.  183,  et  seq.— The  author  of 
that  part  of  the  work  offers  some  observations,  in  opposition  to  a  conjecture 
•f  Mr.  King  respecting;  indistinct  orcAei  in  this  cattle,  which  are  entitled  to 
/deliberate  attention,  as  they  are  founded  on  an  inveit^gation  Of  taanjf'bsild- 
ingt  in  TecluM  parti  of  Wales. 
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'  however,  eftttly  sepamted  from  ti»  work  of  4lie  origiMtl  ImiMor^ 
by  a  ine  aitentiou  to  the  mftrkod  nfcyles  preFAilMg  in  «obeoi|tt«iit 

But  the  Phryg^ians,  the  Meclintis^  «nd  tb&  Pbmicians»  are 
not  the  only  buikiere  supposed  hy  AJLr.  Kkig  to  ha?e  been  imi- 
tated by  the  Briton9,  in  eirectores  which  atiU  remato,  although 
in  a  rained  «onditioB,  to  attest  their  iofcmiity  and  iadustvy. 
•  Tkm  writer  conjectores  that  worfcs  of  the  Britons,  imilattye  of 
Roman  arcbitectuce,  are  still  to  be  diacov<^r«d  in  seroiml  ptcts^f 
the  idand. 

Coiispicnoos  among  these  is  the  castle  itiCam-brek,  im  Coni- 
waU,  which  Dr.  Borlase  believes  to  have  been  infMurt  a  British 
boilding,  and  which  Mr.  King  supposes,  fkvm  many  other  eh*- 
comstances  "  besides  its  dd  arches,  and  the  sort  of  aqnareness 
of  its  towers,  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Britoss,  ooaslnMllad  in 
haste,  ill  imitation  of  Roman  works,  and,  probably,  jaat  aAer 
the  island  had  been  deserted  by  tbe  Romans.''* 

This  castle  stands  on  a  rocky  knoll,  and  tbe  fonndatian  of  the 
boilding  is  laid  on  an  irregular  ledjge  of  vast  pocks^  whose  sor- 
faces  are  very  uneven,  one  part  being  much  higher  than  the  oihelr. 
"  The  rocks  are  not  contiguous ;  and,  in  ooaseqneoce  of  tfiis  eir- 
cnmstance,  the  srchitect  contrived  as  many  rode  arahes  from 
roek  to  rock  as  would  be  sufficient  to  support  the  connecting  wall 
above.  The  whole  edifice,  consequently,  beoomes  distorted. 
It  consists  of  two  small,  ill*joined,  towers,  intended,  indeed, 
to  appear  as  square,  but  neither  of  which  in  reality  is  so;  and 
is  placed  in  a  most  ohiiqoe  and  awkward  •  direction,  on  ac- 
ronnt  of  the  irregnlarity  of  the  rocky  foundation.  One  of  the 
towers,  an  ancient  one,  has  three  stories ;"  and,  in  the  same  part 
of  the  building,  is  a  large  square  wiudow,  at  a  great  height  lu 
other  parts,  the  walls  "  are  pierced  with  small  square  holes,  or 
a  sort  of  rude  loops,  to  descry  an  enemy,  and  to  discharge  arrows."f 

Some 

^  Manioients  Antiqna,  Vol.  III.  p.  IK). 
t  Ibid,  139^140.— Carn-Ur«b  c4»Ue  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for 
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Some  remains  of  fortresMs  occur  in  Wales,  which  Mr.  King 
Ukewrae  ntlribolcs  to  a  Briiith  tmitakton  of  the  Roman  mode  of 
arohttecture.  These  principally  consist  of  a  structore  called 
OaittU  Comiockon,  or  Comdarhon,  which  is  siinaled  on  the 
sammit  of  a  high  rock,  "  about  a  mile  from  the  Dolgelten  road« 
on  the  way  leading  np  to  Snowdon  ;**  and  remains  of  fortiica- 
tion  at  Caerleon,  in  ancient  Wales. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  respecting  a  seeming  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Yariovs  early  nations,  to  be  observed  in  numerona 
military  antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  are,  probably,  no 
more  than  fanciful  pursuits  of  an  argument  iboaded  on  the  simi- 
larity to  be  ascertained  in  the  rude  works  of  nearly  all  countries. 
We  may,  however,  with  safety,  deem  it  likely  that  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  fortified  buildings  constructed  by  the 
Britons,  while  they  preserved  their  national  name  and  partial  in« 
dependence.— We  know  that  the  skill  of  British  workmen  is  much 
praised  by  aneient  writers ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  many  were 
taken  to  assist  in  foreign  works  by  Maximos  and  Honorius.— To  ^ 
wave  a  consideration  of  earlier  ages,  it  would  appear  probable 
(hat  the  princes  who  obtained  sway  in  different  parts  of  the  is* 
knd,  might  call  into  exercise  the  useful  talent  so  well  attested, 
during  their  opposition  to  the  progressive  encroachments  of  the 
Saxons. 

^t  is  very  certain  that  the  high  antiquity  of  a  castle  is  rather 
argued  than  disproved,  by  the  silence  of  our  earliest  topographic 
cal  writers  respecting  ilB  original.  Leland  and  Camden,  cautious 
in  the  infancy  of  their  science,  appear  to  have  been  guided  en- 
tirely by  written  documents,  in  an  estimate  concerning  the  foun- 
datiou  of  a  structure;  and,  where  a  building  was  beyond  )hs 

reach 

CamwalU  p.  510.— On  a  still  more  elevtted  part  of  Carn  brcb  bill,  is  a  struc- 
fare  4enooiinai«d  tha  OU  eatlle,  vrhich,  from  its  ciicular  form,  limited  di- 
jnensions,  and  other  circumstances,  Ur.  King,  indulging  a  favooriie  hypo- 
tlicsil,  supposes  to  have  been  erected  bjr  the  Britons,  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
and  in  attention  to  the  Phoenician  style  of  building. 
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reach  of  legal  memory,  Ihey,  in  most  instances^   conteDUdfy 
passed  it  over,  and  left  it  in  the  obscurity  in  which  tbey  foand  it 

Fortified  bnildinfs  of  stone^  ascribed  'lo  the  Britons  in  early 
ages,  are  naaally  found  in  sitoations  exposed  to  little  danger  of 
depredation,  except  when  inhabited,  and  rich  in  expected  internal 
plander.  It  may  be  prcsamed,  without  hesitation,  that  the  as* 
saalts  of  mere  freebooters  were  not  likely  to  be  destructiTe  of  the 
main  body  of  the  fabric.  The  demolition  of  so  compact  a  hill  of 
atone  woold»  perhaps,  be  a  work  of  more  labour  than  eren  the 
raising  of  it;  and  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  seldom  prac* 
tiaed.  In  many  instances  there  are  still  remaining,  almost  en- 
tire, towers,  and  different  parts  qf  castles,  evidently  very  ancient, 
which  are  stated  in  history  to  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
History  speaks  in  general  terms,  and  the  labours  of  the  topo- 
grapher had  not  commenced  when  the  firebrand  was  placed  to  those 
castles. — When  a  fortress  is  said,  by  early  writers,  to  have  been 
destroyed,  we  are,  probably,  to  understand  no  more  than  that 
the  interior  floorings,  and  other  works  formed  of  wood,  were  con* 
aumed  by  fire,  and  the  fortifications  dismantled.^ 

It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  if  we  could  believe,  without  one  • 
remote  scruple,  that  vestiges  of  castellated  buildings,  reared  by 
the  Britons  in  very  early  ages,  are  still  in  existence.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  no  demonstrati^in  can  possibly  be  aflTorded,  and  that 
no  date  cap  securely  be  ascribed  to  a  ruin,  when  its  only  clrfln 
on  superior  antiquity  consists  in  such  a  peculiarity  of  atyle,  as 
is  irreconcilable  even  with  the  varieties  of  architecture  ascer* 
tained  to  have  occurred  at  any  known  period.f 

When 

•  For  the  propriety  of  this  remark,  see  Beauties  for  Bedrurdshire,  p.  6. 
We  there  6nd  thu  when  Bedrord  castle  was  besieged,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Tliird,  the  miners  set  fire  to  the  Tower ;  and  when  the  smoke  burst  oat, 
and  cracks  appenrcd  in  the  tower,  the  besieged  ssirrcndered.  A  castle  which 
woald  appear  from  history  to  have  been  destroyed  more  than  once,  but  the 
keep  of  which  is  still  remaining,  is  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Northdmber- 
land>  p.  165. 

f  For  an  accoant  o(  several  castles  sopposed  to  exhibit  marks  of  British 

architecture 
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Wh^i  entering  upon  the  subject  of  castles  constructed  in  Bri* 
tain  by  the  Saxon  part  of  our  ancestors,  we  descend  to  a  period 
less  involved  in  doubt ;  since  tbe  Saxons  (although  borrowing 
many  ideas  from  Roman  works,  and  greatly  profiting  by  the 
modes  of  British  workmen)  introduced  a  style  of  architecture 
which  is  intermingled  with  the  discriminating  marks  of  other 
ftshions,  only  in  the  instance  of  those  who  succeeded  them  in 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Britons. 

Bnt  so  much  obscurity  prevails  in  regard  to  the  mannov  and 
the  transactions  of  the  early  and  unlettered  Saxon  ages,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  castellated  edi* 
fices  were  first  raised  in  Britain  by  this  people.  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  certain  that  they  constructed  castles  of  stone 
daring  tbe  dWiaion  of  this  country  into  various  smell  kingdoms. 
This  is  inferred  by  the  complaint  of  Alfred,  who  lamented  ''  tliat 
there  were  hut  few  castles  in  England,  before  his  time.''  The 
assertions  of  various  writers  of  considerable  antiquity  might  be 
adduced,  in  support  of  such  an  opinion.  Matthew  of  Westofin- 
ster  observes  that  Ida,  king  of;Northumberland,  built  a  castle  at 
Bmnborough,  about  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  548;  and  Bade 
describes  an  assault  made  on  a  castle  at  the  ssme  place,  between 
the  years  642  and  666,  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia.* 

The  authorities  above  quoted,  joined  to  the  high  probability  of 
the  circumstance,  will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  satisfiictory;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  castles  of  stone  were  really  built,  for  the 
wnited  purposes  of  defence  and  regal  splendour,  in  the  slow  pro* 
greas  of  the  Yarious  Saxon  states  in  Britain  towarda  an  hectar* 

R  chy, 

trchiteelure/ see  Betatiet  for  Monmooththire,  p.  63  (White  C«Jtle;}p«6a 
(Sanfreth ;)  ind  p.  71  {Onmont.) 

^  That  castlei'werebttiltin  thif  cowitry  by  the  Saxont,  before  tba  year 
T40,  is  OTident  from  tbe  words  of  Pope  Boniface,  who«  iu  tbat  yeer,  com* 
fbias  to  Archbishop  Cothbert,  that  tbe  religious  were  compeUed  to  perform 
serrile  offices,  in  sssittiBg  to  build  ceHki.    Sptimen  Cootii.  Toia.  I.  p»  85T. 
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eby,  or  ociarcliy.  More  difficulty  is  foHDd  in  ascertaioing  wtie* 
tlier  any  remains  of  soch  buildings  now  exist.  We  are  here  uni 
aided  by  racord^  and  must  depend  for  data  of  calculation  on 
evidences  of  style,  vhich  are  unfortunately  few  and  preca* 
rious.  ,  .     . 

Ame«gst  the  criteria  by  which  the  most  ancient  castles  of  Eng« 
land  are  usually  distinguished  by  antiquaries,  may  be  noticed  the 
following.— Such  buildings,  whether  .square  or  round,  are  of 
limited  dimensions ;  and  a  want  of  refined  art  in  the  science  of  de-' 
fence  is  compensated  by  a  very  great  thickness  in  the  wails.  Few 
loops  are  seen;  and  Uiose  not  constructed  in  the  accurate  fflamier 
of  the  Anglo-Normans.  Neither  traces  of  the  Portcullis,  nor  of 
Machicolations,  occur  in  the  original  part  of  such  stmctuies; 
and  BO  wells  (supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  military  machines)  are  found  within  the  walls,  although  they 
are  of  so  massy  a  character. 

In  consideration  of  these,  aitd  other  evidences  of.  great  anli- 
^uity,  while  marks  of  Saxon  architecture  are  snppoaed  to  be 
apparent,  Mr.  King,  in  his  curious  work  on  the  ancient  inn«* 
nitions  of  this  island,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  seTendl 
castles  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  era,  previous  to  the  coDsolidation 
of  the  different  small  kingdoms.  The  principal  structures  a4^ 
eribed  by  that  writer  to  so  remote  an  original,  are  the  casUep  of 
GtiU^ford ;  CastUton  ;  and  Bamburgh  ;*  or  rather  tbe.  keeps 
those  ancient  buildings,  since  it  is  unquestionable  th^t^  it) 
each  instance,  great  additions  have  been  made  in  succeeding 
ages,  and  chiefly  by  the  Normans,  who  are  so  oou9pi<;QO|ia  in 
the  annals  of  the  military  architecture  of  Britain,  for  iropartiDH^ 
security  to  their  precarious  tenure  of  the  country  by  construct* 
ing  strongholds,  and  improving  such  as  they  adopted. 

The  keep  of  Guildford  castle,  [which  is  now  almost  the  qnly 

rematniog 

*  See  these  castles  noticed  in  the  Beautict  for  Snirey^  p.  S53 ;  for  Derby* 
shire,  p.  460  i  antl  fqr  Mortbunibrrlsnd,  p.  103. 
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Ittnaiiung  part  of  tbat  structure]  is^  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
of  the  examples  stated  by  Mr.  King,  and  certainly  displays  the 
moat  decided  characteristics.  It  must  be  confessed  that  its  eiL^ 
Isteoce  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  petty  Kings,  can  bo 
argued  on  the  ground  of  conjectured  internal  evidence  only; 
Imt  ito  antiquity  is  known  to  be  very  great,  and  is  traced  by 
historical  testimony  to  the  year  1036,  at  which  time  was  per^ 
formed  here  a  lamentable  tragedy^  under  the  direction  of  Earl 
(Godwin*  This  building  has  been  described,  in  general  terms,  ia 
^be  "  Beauties-'  for  Surrey  ;  where  is,  likewise,  presented  a 
futnmary  of  such  parts  of  its  history  as  have  been  preserved 
^y  writing*  But,  as  it  appears  to  afford  a  specimen  of  early 
Anglo-Saxou  military  architecture,  it  will  scarcely  be  thought 
•uperfinous  to  state,  in  this  place,  its  prevailing  features,  as  no- 
ticed by  an  author,  whose  limits  were  less  circumscribed  tham 
those  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Beauties''  for  Surrey. 

The  keep  tower  of  this  presumed  old  Saxon  palace  stands  on 
the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  and  appears  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  a  small  inner  court,  the  wall  of  which  is  not  in  any  part 
more  tiMtn  22  feet  distant  from  the  tower.  The  keep  is  of  a 
square  form,  and  the  space  within  is  only  about  26  feet  hy  2d» 
The  walls  are,  in  general,  about  ten  feet,  in  thickness;  and, 
''  very  unlike  those  tbat  are  either  Roman  or  Norman,  are  con- 
stmeted  partly  of  squared  chalk,  partly  of  flint,  and  partly  of 
saDd-stotte>  cut  in  the  form  of  Ronmn  bricks;  and  in  many  parta 
plaoed  in.  triple  rows»  alternately  with  rowsof  fiints:  in  imita? 
lion  of  Roman  work.;— but  still  more  conspicuously  placed  in 
fowa  of  herriog^MNie  work.*— 'The  internal  comers  of  the  apart« 

R2  montf 

*  By  the  tt rm  httring-b^t  $p€rk,  as  osed  in  nitsonry,  U  ondentood  oonnes 
•f  atOBflS  laid  angalarljr.  The  earliest  periad  at  which  this  mode  was  prac« 
tiscd  is  not  correctly  linown ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdoced  by 
the  Saxons.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  buildings  ascribed  to  the  Anglo* 
SssoM*  lustanco  of  this  practice  in  later  ages  ara  noticed  by  Mr.  Esiei» 
|ia.  Vol  IV.  p,  Xl)!.*— Whva  herring-bone  work  h  of  bfi^k.  It  is 

wea 
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Aents  within  are  flnisbed,  in  some  parts,  merely  with  sqnred 
chalk.  The  external  corners  of  the  tower,  and  a  apace  in  thtf 
middle  part  of  each  front,  five  feet  four  inches  wide,  were  caael 
irith  squared  stone,  very  much  resembling  casings  of  Caen  stMie, 
[in  the  same  manner  as  appears  in  several  other  Saxon  buildings.] 
— Some  Roman  bricks,  or,  perhaps,  rather  Saxon  bricks,  made  in 
imitation  of  such  as  were  Roman,  are  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  building,  especially  on  the  north  side ;  and  some  thin,  tvi^ 
deutly  Saxon,  bricks,  appear  in  the  windows,  though  they  are 
now  partly  mixed  with  bricks  of  reparation  since  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  ;-^aud  though  there  appears,  on  the  soatb  aide» 
an  original  Saxon  window,  altogether  of  stone,  as  if  such  was 
the  construction  of  all  the  windows  at  first." 

The  great  portal  of  entrance  appears  to  have  been  at  a  height 
hot  less  than  15  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  the  ascent  was,  pro- 
bably, by  a  steep  fiight  of  steps  on  the  outside. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  or  stories,  with 
a  vault,  or  dungeon,  beneath. 

The  groniid^floor  was  of  a  truly  chearleas  character,  and  was 
solely  adapted  to  security,  without  the  most  remote  attention  to 
aomfort  of  inhabitation.  On  three  sides  are  arches,  leading  t# 
small  loops  in  the  wait,  at  a  great  height,  and  having  '*  exceed* 
iug  steep  steps,  but  without  any  hanging  arches  for  the  stopping 
of  missile  weapons,  as  in  the  structure  of  Norman  castles;  and, 
except  in  these  three  parts,  the  walls  are  perfectly  smooth  and 
entire,  so  that  it  is  eyident  there  could  be  no  eommonication  with 
the  room  above,  unless  by  some  trap-door  in  the  floor  oJP  timber  ; . 
nor  could  this  room  have  any  tight  or  air,  except  firoro  the  small 
loops." 

The  supposed  portal  of  entrance  opened  to  the  floor  above ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  there  are  here  no  traces  of  a  portcnUls, 
*'  snch  means  of  defence  having  not  been  invented  when  this  cas* 

tie 

wdl  dcKribtd  bjr  Mr.  Strntt  cMannert  and  CoitoaB%  Vol.  I.]  ts  a  row  of  1m 
bricks,  vet  obliqaely  from  ihc  right  to  the  iefti  itcceeded  by  an  cMi^as  N* 

ihm  the  left  t«  the  right. 
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Il«  w«f  bnilf  —  On  the  riglit  band  of  Ibis  entrance,  is  a  small 
and  remarkable  chamber  in  the  wall,  which  is  lighted  by  two; 
very  small  k^p  windows.  In  this  apartment  are  still  to  be  seen 
fenr  ^eats^  formed  in  the  wall,  and  adorned  with  pillars,  "  having 
[in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Riogj  truly  Saxon  capitals,  and  circular 
ornamental  arches  above/'  On  the  left  hand  of  the  great  entrance 
is  another  doorway,  which  led  to  a  small  chamber,, or  closet ;  and, 
at  no  great  distance,  is  an  arch  leading  by  a  passage  on  one  side 
to  a  staircase,  which  went  quite  to  the  lop  of  the  fewer,  and  was 
lighted  hy  loops  in  the  outer  wall.  AlUi(»ugh  the  rooms  into 
which  this  floor  was  divided,  must  necessarily  have  been  very 
smail,  it  appears  that  the  principal  aparUnent  waa  at  least  20 
feet  in  height 

In  such  lineaments  of  the  third  floor  as  are  still  be  discovered 
in  the  walls,  appear  four  recesses,  leadiug  to  foi^r  great  windows, 
which  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country* 
Here  is,  also,  found  an  arched  doorway,  leading  to  a  small  closet 
in  the  wall,  in  which  are  still  evident  two  large  machicolations,* 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  castle,  and  which  appear  to  be  di- 
rectly  over  the  door  of  tlie  dungeon  already  secured  with  dreadful 
care,  and  sitoated  at  a  great  depth  beneath.  The  state  apart- 
ment in  this  upper  division  of  the  fortress,  most  have  been  more 
than  Id  feet  high;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  part  of  the 
building  there  are  not  any  remains  of  doorways  leading  to  more 
than  one  closet,  or  small  chamber,  in  the  wall. 

Sach  are  tbe.remains  of  those  parts  of  Gaiidlbrd  castle,  which, 
from  their  style  of  architecture,  have  been  attributed  te  the  An*^ 
gIo*8axon8.  It  is;  however,  probable  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  possessors  of  this  fortress,  buildings  of 
a  less  solid  character,  and  possibly  of  wood,  were  constructed 
in  the  area  between  the  surrounding  wall  and  the  keep,  for  the 

R  3  accommodation 

*  It  is  ohier? e4  by  Mr.  King,  in  his  "  Sequel  to  the  Obiervations  on  An- 
oent  Catties,"  that  these  machicoUtions  "  were  undoubtedly  added  m  Utter 
ages.*' 
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Accommodation  of  incli  attendants  as  their  safety^  if  ttot  lii«f^ 
love  of  pomp^  rendered  necessary. 

The  genins  of  the  great  Alfred  iinpelled  htm  to  an  improte^ 
ment  of  the  national  architecture  in  all  its  hranches ;  and  hti 
dangeroas  struggles  with  the  Danes  caused  him  to  bestow  par* 
tlcular  attention  on  the  increase  in  number  and  strength  ^  forti- 
fled  buildings.  It  is  not,  however,  known  that  the  keep  of  any 
eastle  raised  daring  his  reign,  is  now  remaining^.  Tben^ble 
fragmentation  of  magnitude,  and  improved  mode  of  military  ar* 
chitecture,  which  he  introduced,  are  mentioned  by  several  early 
writers ;  and  King  Edward  the  Elder,  the  warlike  sou  and  suc- 
cessor of  Alfred,  is  stated  to  have  formed  numerous  fortresses,  in 
attention  to  the  advice  of  his  iUustrions  father.*  Relies  of 
these  are  probably  still  to  be  seen  in  many  places ;  but  the  alte- 
rations effected  in  subsequent  ages  have  so  far  obliterated  the 
traces  of  original  character,  that  no  instance  remains  as  a  satis* 
fiictory  specimen  of  the  style  pursued  in  castellated  strtrclnrea 
erected  under  his  directiou,  or  that  of  his  memorable  sister, 
Ethelfleda,  Queen  of  Mercia. 

rn 

*  The  prmcipal  of  these,  siid  the  policy  which  iudaced  their  erectiooi  are 
thus  aociced  iu  Turner*!  Hiitorj  of  the  Anglo-Saxoni :  "  As  the  Danes  pos« 
aisssed  the  north  of  England,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed,  and  the  eastern 
districts,  from  the  Ouse  to  the  sea,  £dward  protected  his  own  frontiers  by  a 
line  of  fortresses.— The  position  of  these  fortresses  demonstrates  their  aHltty. 
Wigmove,  in  Hereibidahirc ;  Bridgnonb  and  Ckerbory,  in  Shropihire ;  Cdes« 
beiy,  ia  Ckashtre  ^  end  Stailbrd  and  Wedesboroagh,  ia  Suffprdshire  $  wertf 
veil  cJioten  to  coerce  the  Wclsli  upon  the  western  limits.  Runcorne  and  Thd* 
wall,  in  Cheshire,  and  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  awing  Wales,  and  of  protecting  that  part  of  the  north  frontier  of  Mercia 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes.  Manchester,  Tamworth,  in 
fitaffbrdshire,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Warwick,  assisted  to  strengthen 
Mercia  on  this  northern  frontier ;  and  Stamford.  Towcester,  Bedford,  Hart« 
ford,  Colchester,  Witbam,  and  Maiden,  presented  a  strong  boundary  of  de* 
fence  against  the  hostilities  of  the  East  Anglian  Danes.  The  three  last  cities, 
placed  in  a  country  which  E^dward's  power  had  extorted,  watched  three  rirersc 
important  for  their  affording  an  easy  debaikation  from  foreign  pana.*''**-Hlst» 
ef  the  Anglo-Saxom/  Vol.  I.  p.  S30. 
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•  iu  Um  Opinion  of  BOferal  antiquarian*  wril^ra^  ire  may«  how* 
•ver,  look  to  tbe  niaUlaMd  castle  of  CoickesUr,  far  an  impet(> 
iwl  txample  of  forfresnes  mwi  in  the  time  of  Edward  th^ 
Xlder;  mad,  certainly,  many  parU  of  tliis  building  are  very 
oolike  the  vsaal  manner  of  the  Normans,  alHiongh  other  divisions 
were  undoabtedly  erected  by  that  people. 

*  The  cmstle  of  CMhe$Ur  is  built  oti  an  elevated  spol;  and  is 
aoostmcted  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  laiige  dimensioas.* 
its  walls  [composed  of  stone/  flint,  and  Roman  brioks]  are  of  k 
great  tiuckness,  and  exhibit  considerable  traces  of  that  Style  of 
flHUtoory,  which  Is  termed  kertimg-bmie  work.  The  more  an- 
cient parts  of  this  curious  structure  appear  to  have  been  ori^ 
ginally  lighted  by  loop-holes,  which  were  constructed  in  a  man* 
oer  moch  4ess  skilful  than  is  observable  in' most  castles  of  a  later 


'  A  deceased  industrious  and  careful  antiquary  asserts  tHat  instances 
of  the^otmcftoorA  of  Anglo-Saxon  castles,  oonstrocled  by  Ed* 
ward  the  Elder^  are  still  plainly  visible  at  Mmldtn  and  at  WUf- 
ham,  both  in  Essex.  From  the  account  of  these,  as  presente4 
ki  his  work,  it  appears  that  the  keep  was  placed  on  a  slight  arti- 
ficial elevation,  or  low  flat  hill.  The  general  form  of  the  gronnd* 
work  is  round.  The  keep  was  encompassed  by  a  thick  wait ;  and 
around  the  whole  work  was  a  deep  broad  ditch,  and  *'  a  strong 
vallum  of  earth,  on  which  was  bailt  an  exterior  wall,  tnrretted 
after  the  Roman  fashion/'f 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers,  that  from  Norwich  cattle,  a 
building  "  raised  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  command  of  King 
Canute,''^  we  are  enabled  to  form  the  most  just  ideas  of  the 

R4  castellated 

*  For  an  account  of  the  present  appearance  of  this  itrncttire,  tee  l^eaatiet 
for  Essei,  p.  308,  et  teq. ;  and  for  many  criiieal  remarks  concerning  its  pro- 
bable Anglo'Sajion  original,  see  Archaologia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  400— 409.  An  en* 
graved  view  of  Colchester  casile  it  presented  in  tbe  Beanties  for  Essex. 

t  Stmtt's  Manners  and  Cost^sts,  Vol.  I.  p.  t4^S5.  In  opposition  to  the 
above,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  Beauties  for  Essex,  the  eanhworis  at 
Maiden  and  at  Witham  are  soppossd  to  be  reniaius  of  mere  encampments. 

t  For  argttsiouts  as  to  t)ie  propriety  of  aacribtng  the  date  of  (his  building 

t(» 
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castellated  arebitectwe  of  the  Anglo«SaxooB,  in  its  days  of  ttia« 
tore  splendour.  Although  Uiis  stnictere  ia  said  to  have  beea 
raittcd  under  a  sovereign  of  Danish  extraction,  it  maj  be  pre- 
aomed  that  he  employed  Anglo-Saxon  architects ;  and  thai  he 
adopted  Anglo-Saxon  modes,  if  this  building  be  indeed  his,  is 
sufficiently  evident 

Norwich  castle  is  now  used,  with  additions,  as  a  gaol  for  the 
county  in  which  it  stands,  and  has  lately  undergone  alterations 
injurious  to  its  beauty  and  former  architectural  character.  The 
keep,  or  great  tower,  is  square,  and  is,  in  extent,  110  feet 
3  inches,  by  92  feet  10  inches ;  the  hmght  to  the  top  of  the 
battlements  being  rather  more  than  69  feet.  This  spacious 
building  is  placed  on  a  natural  elevation ;  and,  from  the  base- 
ment story  upwards,  consists  of  three  stories.  The  exterior  of 
the  basement  division  is  faced  with  rough  flint,  and  is  destitute 
of  ornament.  But  from  this  story  upwards,  the  outside  is  faced 
with  stone,  and  adorned  with  semi-circular  arches,  laboriously 
worked,  and,  in  the  greater  part,  intended  merely  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  embellishment  On  three  sides  were  "  very  magnifioent 
windows,  at  a  great  height,  being  on  the  floor  where  the  prin« 
dpal  and  state-apartments  were  situated  ;''*  which,  together  with 
the  subordinate  rooms,  appear  to  have  been  nunkerous,  and  of 
large  dimensions. 

In  regard  to  the  outworks,  and  otiier  modes  of  defence  used  in 
this  building,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  traces  of  such  as  were 
formed  by  the  presumed  original  builder,  from  those  added  in 
subsequent,  Norman,  ages.  But,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  writer  who  has  attentively  examined  the  whole  of  the 
remains,  the  keep,  or  great  tower  of  this  castle,  was  surrannded 
by  three  wide  ditches,  of  a  circular  form,  each  having  on  the 
inner  side  a  wall  of  defence.    According  to  the  a^me  antiquary, 

the 

O  the  reigu  of  Cnnote,  and  for  a  roore-extendQd  description,  tee  Archsologia, 
Vof.  IV. ;  ibid,  Vol.  XII.  end  Beauties  for  Norfolk,  p.  in-^nt, 

•  Archffol.  Vol.  IV.  p- 401. 
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the  aiea  of  the  whole  cattle,  tBclading  the  three  ditches  hjr 
which  it  was  circarascribed,  could  not  conlaio  less  than  23  acres; 
and  the  |»riDcipal  entrance  was  approached  by  neaos  of  stone, 
bridges,  thrown  over  the  Talluma,  one  of  which  [*'  probably  the 
aamethat  waaxyrigiiiaUy  built  by  the  Anglo-Saxons'' ]  still  re*- 
mains.* 

From  the  above  limited  remarks  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  ides 
may  be  formed  of  the  supposed  state  of  military  architcctare  in 
Ibis  country,  and  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  during  ths 
loug  and  eventful  sway  of  the  Saxons.  In  presenting  an  alleged 
speeiaien  of  each  most  important  era,  it  has  been  observed  that  no 
researches  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  affixing  a  certain  date  to  any 
conspicuous  example  of  Anglo-Saxon  fortification.  But  a  re- 
ference to  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  appropri* 
atioa  which  I  have  adopted,  is  appended  to  each  instance,  for  a 
satisfaction  of  the  reader ;  and,  if  he  admit  that  those  argomeHls 
are  valid,  he  will  from  these  few  examples,  and  the  less  circum- 
scribed description  of  each,  contained  in  the  respective  volumes 
of  the  Beauties  of  England,  acquire  an  outline  of  intelligence 
which  may,  at  least,  act  as  a  guide  to  local,  or  more  particular, 
iavestigations. 

The  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  architectural  antiquities  is,  bow* 
ever,  involved  in  much  perplexity.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
dates,  and  generally  unassisted  evt;n  by  useful  iiistorical  hints 
towards  intelligence,  the  autiqnary  has  a  field  widely  open  to 
conjectural  appropriation,  which  often  seduces  his  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  his  judgment,  and  betrays  him  into  the  labyrinth  of 
nnteiiahle  hypothesis.  The  shades  of  distinction  between  tho 
known  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  presumed  Anglo-Saxon  styles, 
are  so  few  and  indefinite,  that,  most  frequently,  no  conclusion 
can  bo  drawn  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  dispassionate  enquirer. 

In  this  state  of  incertitude,  many  modern  writers,  intent  oa 

adopting 

•  Mr.  Wilkins's  Essay  towards  a  Hittw>  ©f  Norwich  castle,  kc*  ArcfcoBol* 
Vol.  XII. 
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idopting  the  tide  of  ditpvtotMn  most  likely  to  be  ac^^e^iM^  ae 
it  evidently  partakes  l^ait  of  bolduew,  and  b  caloaiated  te  eave 
ttaeh  double  ef  enquiry  and  coneideratioa^  ^H'plyi  without  «eni» 
pie,  an  Anglo- iVomum  dale  to  every  building  that  appearati 
ilactuate  between  the  received  charaeteristice  of  the  two  etylea^ 
or  which  is.  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  record,  although  Udt 
analogous  in  its  architectural  character  to  any  indubitable  An* 
glo*Normao  example.  Such  strains  of  decision  are  the  /lathiimi 
of  antiquarianism  ;  and  should  be  received  with  due  caution, 
whether  the  temper  of  the  period  or  of  the  writer,  may  lead  ta 
fimciful  hypothesis  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  rejection  of  all  that 
U  not  clearly  demonstrable  on  the  other. 

MlUTAKT    EaRTHWOKKS    OF    THE    AnOLO-SaXOKS. -— Al* 

though  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  Saxons,  at  no  very 
advanced  period  of  their  ascendancy  in  this  island,  constructed 
castles  of  stone,  it  is  unqnestionable  that  many  of  those  rude 
vestiges  in  the  soil^  which  consist  of  embankments,  ditches,  and 
other  marks  of  secure  encampment,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
same  people.  Such  works,  indeed,  have  been  formed  by  every 
nation  connected  with  the  internal  wars  of  this  country ;  by  the 
Romans,  as  already  noticed ;  and  not  only  by  the  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  in  succeeding  ages  of  military  oontenlion,  but  by 
those  engaged  in  the  civil  wars  of  ages  less  distant,  involving  the 
disastrous  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  but  that  each  party,  of  whatever  nation 
or  interest,  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  earth-works  formed 
1>y  previous  armies,  when  circumstances  fovoured  such  an  op* 
portunity ;  and  effected  alterations  suited  to  its  own  modes 
of  warfture.  Such  innovations  were  frequently  made  by  the 
Saxons ;  and  thence  arises  a  confusion  of  features,  in  the  ves* 
tiges  of  many  temporary  camps,  which  much  perplexes,  and 
sometimes  misleads,  the  examiner.— -As  an  usual  criterion,  it  may 
be  observed  that  sucli  earthworks  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  relate 
to  tlie  defensive  outlines  of  encampments,  are  generally  far  from 

strong^ 
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iftrftng,  and  indihe  tAwarch  a  circa lar  form^  where  no  tiatoral 
eirctinstances  promised  a  fbrUiitoos  adrantage  by  the  use  of  a 
liferent  and  indeterminate  shape.  Bnt  such  circamstaoces  fre- 
quently occarred ;  and  a  great  irregularity  of  outward  lines  is 
obfftonraMe  in  many  camps  ascribed  to  this  people, 

An  account  of  a  distingaished  specimen  of  earthworks,  apper- 
Cainin^  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  encampment,  may  convey  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  general  character  of  such  vestiges,  than  an 
endeavour  to  detail  their  ordinary  features  by  more  diffuse  re- 
fliarks,  not  founded  on  a  particular  point  of  observation.  The 
f^maink  of  encampment  to  which  I  direct  the  notice  of  the 
reuder,  are  situated  at  Eaton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  are  thus 
described  by  the  pen  of  a  cnrioua  investigator :  "  The  form  of 
Ibe  camp,  titongh  ver}'  irregular,  approaches  somewhat  to  that  of 
a  semicircle,  having  the  river  Ouse  for  its  diameter.  It  is  on 
all  sides,  except  on  this  diametrical  side  next  the  river,  sur- 
rounded by  two  complete  ditches :  the  outermost  fosse  being 
more  perfect  than  usual,  and  the  innermost  exceeding  deep. 
And  there  being  a  pretty  broad  plain  level  space  between  the 
two;  higher  than  ibe  adjacent  country.  Whilst,  within  the  in- 
oermoKt  fosse,  not  only  the  interior  vallum,  but  also  the  whole 
apace  of  ground,  rises  higher  stili  ;  quite  contrary  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  Roman  camps :  and,  not  far  from  the  middle, 
rather  approaching  towards  the  south-east  corner,  next  the  river, 
is  a  sort  of  mount,  raised  considerably  above  all  the  rest,  which 
commands  the  whole  adjacent  level  country.  There  are  not  four 
eutrancea,  as  in  Roman  camps ;  but  one  only  ;  and  that  narrow, 
and  passing  straight  forward  over  both  ditches  on  the  west  aide, 
opposite  to  the  river.*** 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  each  of  these  marks  of  distinction 
is  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  the  vestiges  of  Saxon  encampment 
remaining  in  England.    Such  remains  are,  indeed,  destitute  of 

any 

*  Bfunimenta  Antiqua,  Vol.  HI.  p.  265.— Lelaod  aiid  Camden  ermfteoailjr 
lerm  tkeac  earthworks  ikt  vcitiges  of  a  ca«f /«. 
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any  mieqaivoeal  cbancteristics^  anlew  [to  use  the  words  of  tbe. 
anther  quoted  above]  it  be  "  their  having  only  one  entrance,  and 
that  tliey  are  neither  so  strongly  situated,  nor  so  well  protected, 
as  the  hill  fortresses  of  the  Britons ;  nor  so  wdform  in  their 
figure,  or  regular  in  the  construction  of  their  works,  as  those^ 
of  the  Romans.*'  To  whieh  it  may  be  added,  that  domble  m^ 
trenchmeuts  frequently  occur  in  eDcampmeiits  attributed  to  the 
Ang1o*Sazons,  with  a  sattsiactory  air  of  probabilKy. 

On  the  Ecclesiastical  Arcbitsctvee  of  the  Anolo* 
Saxons.* — So  indistinct  were  the  percepUons  of  those  writeis 
who  first  cultivated  the  science  of  architectural  autiquittes  ia 
this  country^  that  it  was,  through  several  successions  of  authors^ 
received  as  a  saiare  and  tenable  opinion,  that  the  churches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  low  mean  buildings,  usually  composed  of 

timber ; 

*  Invest igatiuna  concerning  tie  history  and  characteristies  of  the  different 
ancient  ityles  of  ^cclcbiasticil  architecture  obscrrable  in  this  island,  are  fre* 
quentlj^  much  perplexed  hj  a  want  of  definite  terms,  uniformly  received  as 
npresAing  the  respective  modes  prevailing  at  distinct  eras.  The  absard  tern 
of  Gothic,  i«  by  many  writers  applied  to  all  styles  of  architettore  anciently 
adopted  in  Britain,  except  the  Grecian.  That  term  is,  however,  chiefly  used 
in  regard  to  the  pointed  style  i  and  will,  therefore,  meet  with  a  more  extend- 
ed enquiry,  and  a  mure  decisive  mark  of  reprobation,  in  a  fatore  page. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  present  section,  much  confusion  has  been 
caused,  by  a  neglect  of  precision  in  several  writers, .  who  have  applied  the 
term  *'  Saxon,"  to  all  classes  of  charch-architectare  in  England  and  Wales, 
con'radistinguiahed  from  the  pointed  style,  hj  circularheaded  windows  and 
doorways.  With  such  writers,  the  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Noraiani  are 
"  Saxon,"  because  they  partake  of  the  leadmg  characteristics  of  that  style 
which  prevailed  in  England  for  many  ages  antecedent  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  attainment  of  knowledge  is  greatly  retarded  by  this  neglect  of 
classification.  In  the  prewnt  work,  the  term  of  Anglo'Saxm  applies,  exclu- 
sively,  to  buildings  erected  in  this  bland,  by  the  Saxons,  whilst  possessed  of 
sovereign  power.  It,  therefore,  comprehends  all  edifices  constructed  between 
the  conversion  of  the  Saions,  A.  D.  697,  and  the  Norman  conquest,  A.  D. 
1066 ;  with  an  exception  of  the  short  intervening  rcigna  of  the  three  Anglo- 
Danish  Kings. 
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timber;  and  ilnit,  \(,  id  rare  iostancen,  they  were  formed  of 
atone,  they,  still,  were  destitute  of  columns  and  arches:  the 
atone^work  consisting  merely  of  upright  walls. 

Such  an  opinion  has  been  long  discarded;  but,  as  it  stands 
copied  in  many  writers  of  a  liigh  flame  [and  of  deserved  repute, 
in  regard  to  the  discussion  of  other  subjects]  the  origin  of  this 
Btstaken  view  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  and  the  decisive  ar- 
guments if  those  by  whom  it  was  corrected,  demand  an  analysis 
in  the  present  pages. 

These  erroneous  notions  appear  to  have  originated  with  Mr« 
Somner,  who,  in  bis  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,* 
presumes  that,  "  before  the  Norman  advent,  most  of  our  mosaste-* 
ries  and  church-buildings  were  of  wood.''  The  authorities 
which  he  gives  for  such  a  presumption,  are,  a  certain  charter  of 
King  Edgar,  granted  about  the  year  974 ;  and  the  writings  of 
the  well-meaning,  but  comparatively  modem  historian,  -Stow. 

The  charter  of  King  Edgar  relates  to  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury ; 
and,  hi  that  instrument,  the  King  uses  words  which  may  be  thus 
translated :  *'  The  sacred  monasteries  of  ray  realm,  to  the  sight 
are  nothing  bat  worm-eaten,  and  rotten,  timber  and  boards.'' 

The  intelligence  which  Stow  afforded  to  Mr.  Somner,  chiefly 
regards  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  after 
the  fire  of  1067.  According  to  Stow,  "  Mauritius,  then  bishop, 
began,  therefore,  the  new  foundation  of  a  new  church  of  St: 
Paul ;  a  work  that  men  of  that  time  judged  would  never  have 
been  finished,  it  was  to  them  so  wonderful  for  length  and  breadth ; 
as,  also,  the  same  was  boilded  upon  arches  (or  vaults)  of  stone, 
for  defence  of  fire ;  which  was  a  manner  of  work  before  that 
time  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  then  brought 
from  the  French ;  and  the  stone  was  fetched  from  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy." Stow,  also,  instances  the  church  of  St  Mary  Bow,  in 
Loadon,  *'  built  much  about  the  same  time  and  manner ;  that  is,  on 
arehes  of  stone ;  and  was,  therefore,  called  New  Mary  clmrch, 

or 

*  Antiquities  sf  Canterbury,  p.  96* 
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«r  St  Hsry-Ie-Bow ;  as  Siratford  Bridfe  l^eiiig  the  first  baill 
vith  arches  of  stone^  was  therefore  called  SUatford-le-Bow." 

Mr.  Somner^  contented  with  the  authority  of  this  recent  chro* 
pider,  asserts^  that  *'  this,  doubtless,  is  that  new  kind  of  archi- 
tectare  which  the  continuer  of  Bede  (whose  words  Malmesburjr 
Ittth  taken  op]  intends*  where^,  speaking  of  the  Normans'  ia-» 
Dome*  he  saitb,  "  Yon  may  observe  every  wher^»  in  villai^etf 
^Imrches,  and  in  cities  and  villages^  monasteries,  eveeled  with  a 
new  kind  of  architecture/^ 

The  aaane  writer  on  antiquities  presents  a. confirmation  of  hia 
•pinion,  when  treating  of  the  age  of  the  eastern  part  of  \km 
choir^f  Canterbury  uathedral,  by  saying*  **  that  be  dares  cob<» 
atantly,  and  confidently,  deny  it  to  be  elder  than  the  Normsii 
conquest;  because  of  the  building  it  upon  arcbes,  &  form  of 
arohitecture,  thoogh  in  use  with,  and  among,  the  Romans  long 
before*  yet,  after  their  departure*  not  used  here  in  England  till 
the  Normans  brought  it  over  with  them  from  France.'' 

Sttcb  are  the  pai^sages  which  appear  to  have  influenced  Mr, 
Staveley,*  Mr.  T,  Warton,t  M  the  author  of '«  Omamento,  of 
Churches  considered  i'*  together  with  several  writers  of  less  po» 
pnlarity  and  importance. 

The  merit  of  first  correcting  so  great  an  error  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  belongs,  to  the  Rer.  J.  Bentham,  who  veqr  ably 
diacusses  this  sobject.  in  the  celebrated  fifth  section  of  his  His* 
tory  of  the  Cathedral  Cbnroh  of  Ely.  The  foUpwing  oiiserva* 
tiotts  comprise  the  point  of  his  argnments,  together  with  some 
eorroboratiTe  remarks  by  more  recent  authora. 

The  disputable  passage,  noticed  above,  as  occurring  in  one-^ 
il  the  charters  of  King  Edgar,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Bentbam 
"  to  mean  no  more  than  thai  the  churehes,  and  monasteries* 
were,  in  general*  ae  mneh  decayed*  thai  the  roeft  were  nneo* 
ivered,  or  bair*  tp  Ike  limber;  and  the  beama  rotted  by  negled 

and 

*  Stsveley'f  Histoiy  of  Chorehet  ia  England, 
t  OktorMtieai  oa  the  Fsiiy  Queca  of  Spcaaer. 
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^PmI  grown  over  with  most ;  and  not  that  they  were  made  wholly^ 
of  wood/'* 

1%  U,  however,  clearj  from  the  writings  of  VeoeraUe  Bedei 
and  if  not  denied  by  any  modern  author,  that  many  chorehea 
were  oonstructed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  oaken  plaoks,  of 
even  of  wattles,  thatched  with  reeds.  Sach  buildings  werf 
sometimes  raised  in  haste,  and  wer^  afterwards  taken  down  to 
giT^  place  to  more  substantial  edifioes,  or  were  included  in  tboa^ 
more  permanent  stmctures ;  as  in  the  instance  of  a  chapel^  on 
the  ^te  of  the  present  church  of  St,  Peter,  at  York ;  which 
chape),  or.  oratory,  was  hastily  built  of  wooil,  for  the  purpose 
of  baptizing  Edwin,  King  of  Northamberland,  in  the  year  627. 
9Qt  it  may  be.  readily  apprehended  that,  in  every  early  age, 
when  society  was  thinly-spread,  and  the  resources  upon  which 
ecclesiastical  archiUpture  depended,  proceeded  chiefly  from  th^ 
l^nnty  ^  jndiifidoalsy  many  churches,  not  designed  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  would  be  composed  of  materials  so  ordinaij 
and  eheap.  Several  such  are  noticed  by  ancient  writers;  and 
it  9fty  be  obeerved  that  a  churchy  thus  rudely  formed,  although 
the  date  of  its  erection  be  unknownj  is  still  remaining  at  Green* 
sted,  near  Oogar,  in  Essex.f 

Bttt  that  churches  built  of  stone  were  contemporary  with  fa« 
brica  so  rude  and  slight,  ia  sufficiently  evinced  by  authentic 
history.  In  regard  to  the  opportunities  which  the  Anglo* 
Saaons  possessed  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  in  the  art  of  ar- 
chitecture, even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  supremacy  in  thia 
island,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Bentham,  "  that,  at  the  time  tho 
SiUKOOs  were  converted,  the  art  of  constructing  arches  and  vault- 
liV>*  a^d  of  supporting  stone  edifices  by  columns,  was  well 
known  among  them  ^  they  had  many  instances  of  such  kind  of 
hoildings  before  them»  in  the  churches  and  other  puAic  edifices 
erected  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.    For,  notwiti^tanding  the 

havof 

'  *  History  of  the  Cathtdral  Church  of  Ely,  p.  1€. 

f  Se«  Bcftttties  for  Euex,  p.  4S5.  A  ?iew  of  this  bnilding  !•  pretcnted  in 
Vttutta  Monunenta^  Vol.  II.  ptaic  7. 
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liavoc  that  had  httti  made  of  the  Christian  ehorchea  by  the  Piet* 
^  and  Scots^  and  by  the  Saxons  themselves^  some  of  them  were 
then  in  being.  Bede  mentions  two  in  the  city  of  Canterbury : 
that  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city;  wherein 
Qneen  Bertha  performed  her  devotions,  and  which  Angustin  and 
Us  companions  made  use  of  at  their  first  coming ;  and  the  other, 
that  which  the  king,  after  his  conversion,  gave  to  Augnstin,  and 
%hich  he  repaired  and  dedicated  to  onr  blessed  Saviour,  and  made 
it  his  archiepiscopal  see/  Besides  these  two  ancient  Roman 
churches,  it  is  likely  there  were  others  of  the  same  age,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  then  repaired  and  re- 
stored  to  their  former  use/'* 

There  is  cause  for  supposing  that  several  of  the  principal 
tbarches  erected  sliortjy  after  the  conversion  of  Etbelbert,  A.  D. 
061,  were  constrncted  of  stone.  Such  a  supposition,  however, 
rests  for  credibility  on  an-  inference  deduced  from  the  words  of 
Bede  (the  sole  ancient  and  real  authority,)  rather  than  on  thosa 
'words  themselves.  In  treating  of  the  buildings  of  an  age  shortly 
subsequent,  that  venerable  historian  is  more  explicit  |  and  in- 
forms us,  that  the  church  of  SL  Peter's,  at  York,  which  in* 
eluded  the  wooden  chapel  before-noticed,  was  a  spacious  and  mag^ 
nificent 'fabric,  "of  stone."  This  first  stone  church  at  York, 
was  erected  shortly  aAer  the  baptism  of  King  Edwin,  in  the 
year  627. 

Other  churches,  built  in,  or  near,  the  time  of  Bede,  are,  like* 
wise,  expressly  stated  by  him  to  have  been  built  of  stone.  The 
ttmcture  concerning  which  he  writes  most  fully,  is  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  tlie  monastery  of  Wearmouth ;  the  spot  on  which 
he  was  educated,  and  near  which  he  passed  the  whole  of  a  life, 
saintly  in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  truly  useful  in 
the  regard^of  posterity.  ''  This  church  was  built  by  the  fttmeus 
Benedict  Bisoopius.  In  the  year  675,  this  abbat  went  over  into 
Pcance,  to  epgiige  workmen  to  build  his  church  after  the  Roman 

manner 

•  Hiktory  of  Ely  Csthedralj  p.  \7^i  8. 
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.(it  it  is  tliere  called  J  and  brought  tbem  over  with  him 
for  that  purpose.  He  prosecuted  this  work  with  extraordinary 
Mial  ajid^  diligence ;  insomucb  th^t,  within  the  compass  o(  a  year 
.after  -the  foundations  were  laid»  he  caused  the  roof  to  be  put  on^ 
4(n4  4i^iDo  serfice  to  be  performed  in  it.  Afterwards^  when  the 
WljliBg  was  nearly  finished,  he  aei^t  over  to  France  for  arti- 
jBiqtfSi  skilled  in  the  mysterj  of  making  glass  [an  art  till  that  time 
anknowp  to  the  ^habitants  of  Britain,]  .to  glaze  tb^  windows 
Jkolhof  tbOiporticos.and.the  principal  parte  of  tbecharcb;  which. 
.yiotit  they  not  onl^f  executed^  but  taught  the  Euglish  nation  that 
jMUt  useful  arf*- 

.  We  do  not  entirely  rest  for  historical  intelligence^  concerning 
ebuirches  of.  stone  built  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on  the  venerable 
JM^;,  a|i4  i^  i>  observable,  that,  in  another  author,  equally  en- 
Jtitled  tO|  credit,  both  pillars  and  arches  are  expressly  mentionetL 
Efldius,  the  contemporary  of  Bede,  and  the  biographer  of  Wjlr 
irid^  bishop  of  York,  mentions  the  conventual  church  of  IUp|ion, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Hexham,  in,  Nor- 
thumberland, as  foundations  of  the  bishop  whose  life  be  nar« 
lates* 

lEhe  church  of.  Hexham  is  des^ibed  as  being  one  of  the  most 
nngnificent  fabrics  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected;  as  a  build- 
iflgai  indfved,  that  ,*'  was  not  to  be  paralleled  on  this  side  the 
Alps.'':  It  was  founded  in  the  year  674;  and  Eddius  mentious 
"  its  d^pness  in  the  ground,  with  rooms  founded  of  stoues,  ad- 
mirably polished;  but  baviug,  above  ground,  one  room  of  many 
^parll»  supported  on  various  polumns,  and  on  many  ondcrgTonnd 
fdmielai  yet  pe^sessing  a  wonderful  length  and  height  of  walls^. 

S  and, 

\  History  o(  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  «0— ftl.— The  introduction  of  Clan  at  thi| 
period,  as  noticed  in  the  above  excerpt,  will  not  escape  'the  notice  of  the 
'reader.  Before  the  erection  of  thb  church,  under  the  direction  of  Benedict, 
the  windows  ef  the  most  costly  buitdiugs  were  filled  with  '*  fine  linen  cloth,  or 
latticed  wood  work."  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  II.  p.  416* 
ItfaliDib.  149. 
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mnd,  by  vsrioas  pusages  wiodhif  iaKihm^  eairied  Amg  iipML  . 

f  his  chvreh  to  more  especially  comas,  and  deserving^  of  Bolle»» 
as  it  aifbirded  a  subject  of  remark  to  an  AiigKNilormaii  writer* 
lirho  Aoortsfeed  about  one  eeatury  after  the  conqoeal,  ttad  m 
whoae  time  the  boiidins;  was  still- remaiiitng,  aMMmgh  in  ado- 
cayifig  state.  Riahmrd,  prior  of  Htdum,  tiie  Angl^NomMi 
to  wbom  f  allode,  after  mentioniag  the  ''crypts,  aftd  otatmioa 
'subterrtine6iis,  iKth  winding  passagas  to  them,*'  tnfimtt  tw  "UnH 
tbe.  isatts  were  of  immeiwe  lengtii  and  height,  mippoital  on 
colamaa  of  sqnared,  irariedy  well-poliahed  stones,  and  difidei 
into  three  stories/'  H«  adda^  '« that  Ae  wsMs  themselves,  with 
the  eKpitah  bf  those  cototbtis  by  which  the  waHs  were  aapportod, 
aa,  also,  the  coved  ceiling  tif  the  samAaary,  WiHrid  deoonted 
wfth  htstcKries,  statues,  and  tarioos  figares,  prDjeettng  la  sodf- 
tare  from  the  stone,  witti  the  grateftil  tanety  of  ptdorea,  aad 
Wilh  the  wonderfbl  beanty  of  coloora.  He,  also,  sormmdediha 
Very  body  of  the  church  with  chapels  lateral  and  sobterraneo«f» 
oil  ev'ciy  side;  which,  with  wonderfol  and  inetjplieable  arMee* 
he  separated,  by  walla  and  spiral  staira,  abo?e  and  below,  fa 
the  yf^  staim,  and  upon  them,  he  tattsed  to  be  made  of  stnn^ 
ways  of  ascent,  places  of  landing,  and  is  tariety  of  wnidk^, 
some  up,  so)ne  down;  yet»  so  attifteiany,  that  an  InnumiiiaMa 
motlitnde  of  men  might  be  there,  and  stand  all  sSmiA  the  very 
body  of  the  church,  yet  not  1w  *viribleto  any  that  w«lw  below 
in  it"t 

In  a  commentary  on  Ibe  abUTe  exeerpt,  ttr.  MnritakerTesnM^s^ 
'that  tliia  delineation  of  an  Angto*8axon  churdi,  *'  renhida  an 

strongly 

*  Eddias,  c  xsii.  as  tmslated  in  Wbitater't  Cathedral  Ilist^  of  Goia* 
wall,  V«l.  I.  p.  114.  The  passage  is  di/Terentlj,  hvX,  as  it  wovld  appeflf^ 
Jeu  /aithroll^  readeiad  l»y  Ifr.  Bcntbans,  p.9t— 3t|  of  tha  Histoty  of  £ly 
C»tbedraL 

4  Kichardi  Prioris  Hagust.  lih.  1 ; — as  translated  by  Mr.  Whitaksf,  Csibo- 
dral  Uifto0  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  I.  p.  1  If— 117. 
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•tTOBgly  af  Ike  miblemmeom  arypta»  inlk  •rttorwt  in  them,  of 
•er  kle  eethednl  ef  St  PeePe,  wHh  Jeeue  ebepel  and  St  Feitii't 
ebareh  ia  ^  Ike  erawde/  niider  it;  or  of  oer  preseBl  celhednd  of 
Ceeterbivy^  wilk  iU  '  trnto-eroft/  aad  WsIIooq  ekereb,  be* 
low/'* 

Neoy  oiber  ineteeeis  of  ebevebes  keown  to  btfe  beee  built  of 
ateoe  by  the  Anglo^Sesoiia,  ioigbt  be  eddveed,  on  tbe  testinony 
if  tneioBl  wrUere,  wbo  bed  as  opportenity  of  examiBiog  aocb 
Urii:*.  Thoae  aotieed  above  are  seffieieot  to  eataUiab  Ibe  fiiol 
of  .Ibai  people  fcai^n;  eonstraeted  aaered  edifices  eompoeed  of 
atone;  a  eireoaMtanoe  vhiek  iadolence  in  reaearob,  alone,  eeuld 
kove  aofkred  any  aulber  to  plaee  in  a  ^ueedoDaUe  poini  M 
view. 

II  may^  bowercr,  be  proper  to  aUte,  in  attention  to  tbe  re* 
nmrh  of  Mfff  BenthMi,  tbet  *'ohe  of  tbe  niwt  eonplete  Saxon 
ebnrebes,  of  vbieh  «e  have  any  anthoAtle  infiirmation,  ia  tbal  ef 
St  Peter,  in  York,  aa  it  waa  rebmit  aboat  tbe  middle  of  the  Stb 
oentery/'  ia  oinn^nenee  of  an  injury  which  tbe  former  itmctoTn 
enpcnenoed,  from  aocidental  fire,  in  the  year  741.  The  eborek, 
aa  tiien  rertored  by  Albert,  arekbiahop  of  York,  ia  eoriooaly 
dfieribed  by  the  learned  Akuin,  whp  waa  one  of  the  principal 
a^iteeta  employed  in  tbal  work.  «'Fiom  bia  description,'' 
writea  Mr.  Bentham,  "  in  which  the  principal  members  and  re* 
^aisilea  of  a  complete  and  finished  edifice  are  expressed,  pillars, 
arehea,  vaulted  reels,  windows^  porticos,  galleries,  and  variety 
of  alturs,  with  their  proper  oraamenta  and  decorations,  tbe  reader 
will,  in  some  measure,  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole; 
and  be  apt  to  conclude  that  architecture  was  carried,  in  that  age, 
to  some  considerable  degree  of  perfection.''t 

S2  We 

•  Cttlwdnl  History  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 
f  BenUMim'i  Ely,  p.  e5— S6.    la  tha  same  iiImc  ii  pmeated  an  eitiact 
of  Alcoin't  poem,  De  Pomifieiha  et  Muielit  MeeUaim  £6»r.  pablitbod  by  Dr. 
Gale,  hi  J 691.    The  descriptive  lines  are  tkas  tramlaledy  ia  tiia  fonrth 
▼olume  of  Kiog's  Maniaienta  Aati^aa,  p,  lei. 

Ia 
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We  Wre  stMCti^iwd,  by  the  eoncarrent  oj^iniims  of  many  jadU 
«toii8  Writers,  in  beliering  that  ehurcli  arebitecliire  flouriihed  ia 
its  greatest*  lostre,  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  latter  patt 
of  the  seventh  centnry,  when  U  iras  zealolisly  patronized  by  Wtl« 
frid,  archbishop  of  York.  Many  monasteries  were  founded,  and 
toharches  erected,  in  ages  shortly  adcoeedittg;  but,  in  the  ninth 
eentnry,  the  inouraions  of  the  Danea  not  onfy  miapended  the  frs« 
gress  of  architectnral  intprovement,  hat  caused  the  deatruetioii 
of  namerom  edifices,  reared  in  tiroes  of  national  prosperity,  aai 
calculated  for  a  long  dnmtioD,  if  leftfree  firdm  human  asssnlt.    ' 

The  great  AlA>ed,  lilce  a  good  geiihia  sent  to  console  aofferiag 
)iumantty,  arose  amidst  this  storm  df  frightful  eontention ;  anrf 
endeavoured  to  restore  men  to  their  duty  and  to  themselves;-  by 
retiring  a  Teiietation  ibr  rellgtons  obs^rrahces,  and  by  encoo- 
raging  literature  and  *the  arts.  But  the  oentinual  public  trou* 
blea  of  his  reign;  unhappily  debarred  him  from  besloinng  langely 
those  inspiritii%  beams  of  patiM>nage  on  ecclesiaattcal  architecture 
to  which  he' was,  unquestionably,  vreli-inolined.  It  is,  however, 
stated' that  '^Mie  encouraged  therepahring  of  ohurcfaeo^  feimdiii 
two  monasteries,  and -restored  aome  others."        ^ 

The  reigns  shortly  succeeding  that  of  Alfred,  were,  like  *hw 
own,  of  too  troubled  aoomplexfon  to  allow  of  a  deliberate  atten* 
tiou  to  religious  bmldiiigs« 

Edgar 

In  this  great  PrelaleU  time,  thi«  Chareh  of  fkamt 

A  Bniftliad,  contecnted  pUe  beotns  t 
,    By  bim  alone,  begun,  Gomplcted,  bletU 

Where,  bj  high  Arches^  mighty  Columns  prost, 

Jlnd  glitt'ring  roofs,  of  well-wrought  timber  form'd. 

And  Windows  fair,  with  nicest  art  adorn'd, 

lUnder  the  whole  both  awful,  and  sublime, 
'     And  long  to  be  admir*d  in  future  time. 

Full  many  Porticos  surronnding  all ; 

Where  the  son's  rays  in  all  directions  faU; 

And  thirty  Altars,  each  adorn'd  with  art. 

Give  lustre  to  the  wbote,  and  every  part« 
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Edgar  pontned  the  throne  in  an  «ge  more  setded,  and  favonrw 
«bki  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  and  ornamental  architeotare. 
His  <»pportnnitie«  were  chie6y  employed  in  the  indolgence  of 
personal  pomp^  and  gfaudy  parade;*  hat  the  influence  of  arch- 
bishop Danstan^  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  Benedtctine 
iastitvtionsy  were^  certainly,  productive  of  a  mumoraUe  atten- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  architectural  art  Several  monas« 
Inrles  were  now  founded;  and  qiany,  wiiich  had  been  destroyed 
or  injured,  by  the  Danes,  wererefonnded  or  repaired. 

Mr.  Bentham^  in  treating  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  erected 
in  the  reign  of  ledger,  observes  that,  by  the  acconnts  which  we 
kave  of  his  monastic  fonndations  and  repaics>  ""  it  appears  that 
some  new  improvements  in  ^rehitectore  bad  lately  been  made,  or 
weie,  abont  that  time^  introdueed/'f 

A  discussion  concerning  the  probable  nature  of  these  improve* 
amnls,  occopies  many  pagea  in  the  works  of  several  writers  on 
the  sidbject  of  our  ancient  architecture* 

.  It  is  less  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits  of  the  present  under- 
tskiog  prevent  a  minnte  examination  of  the  arguments  of  these 
varioos  writers,  as  the  object  of  their  enquiries  is  but  in  a  faint 
degree  connected  with  such  supposed  vestiges  pf  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  aa  demand  primary  attention.  Mr.  Bentham  imagines 
those  improvements  in  architecture  which  are  referable  to  the 
time  of  Edgar,  or  years  shortly  previous,  to  consist  in  the  cm* 
ciform  mode  of  ground-plan,  witli  high  towers  raised  above  the 
|wof.  In  support  of  this  conjecture,  he  affirms  that,  in  such  de< 
seriptive  accounts  as  we  have  remaining,  of  the  more  ancient 
Saxon  chnrchee,  **  not  a  word  occurs  by  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  they  had  either  cross  buildings,  or  high  towers;  but,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  were  mostly  square,^  or  rather  oblong,  build- 

S  3  ings; 

•  SeeToroer't  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  403. 

f  History  of  Ely  Cathedra),  p.  *28. 

J  "  St.  Peter's  at  York,  begun  by  King  Edwin,  A,  D.  627,  is  particularly 
reported  by  Bede  to  have  been  of  that  fprm."  Bed«  Hint.  Eccl.  lib.  \u 
cap.  14. 
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tngs;  and  gaafenUy  iarned  cireriar  althe  eialand;*  in  tem, 
wmAj,  if  not  exaotty,  reMmUinf  the  baailfcMB»  or  cooiia  of 
yuHAve,  iagraat  oita^a  througboot  the  Romaa  Mi|iura.''t  8aclt» 
Mr.  Beotham  conceives^  wastbe  general  form  of  our  oUest  Saxon 
clittrcliea. 

This  opinion,  as  to  the  la4e  peripd  at  vhioh  the  onieiAinn  flat 
of  building  was  introdneed  aaMngat  the  Anglo*Saxotaa,  ia  varmlr 
eontroverted  by  aeteral  rery  reapeetable  writera.  Mr.  Wbitaker 
opposes  to  it  the  description  preaented  by  Eadner,  of  "  that 
oborcb  which  the  Bomaas  bnilt,  within  tiie  city  of  Caaterbory, 
and  which,  afterwards,  became  the  cathedral  of  ail  Englaa4» 
nnder  the  Saxona.''|  The  desoriptifB  statement  of  Eadmer  [aft 
copied  by  GerraseJ  does,  indeed,  appear  to  imply  that  this  very 
ancient  nmtropolitical  church,  possessed  north  and  spiifeh  tra»> 
aepts,  each  being  surmounted  by  a  tower. 

Dr.  Hiloer  §  unites  with  Mr.  Whttaker,  inopposinf  the  abofia 
opinion  of  the  historian  of  Ely  cathedral;  and  observes^  that 
''  it  would,  certainly,  be  stiango  if  that  form  which  had  lieen 
adopted  ia  the  eaat,' in  Italy,  and  in  France,||  daring  so  many 
prior  ages,  should  m>t  hare  made  its  way  into  England,  during 
four  hundred  years  after  its  conTersion/'  This  writer  addnces  a 
fresh  instante  of  the  use  of  transepts  in  Englbh  diurches,  at  a 

much 

*  '^  An  andent  ehircfa  at  Abbendon,  ballt  about  the  year  67.S  by  Heane, 
the  firit  Abbot  of  that  place,  was  an  oblong  baildiag>  IfO  ftet  in  length  | 
an^,  what  is  singular,  was  of  a  ctrciilar  forsi  on  the  weit^  as  well  aa  on  the 
east"    Monait.  AngL  Vol.  L  p.  98* 

f  Hist  of  the  Cathedial  church  of  Eljr,  p.  S9. 

t  Cathedral  History  of  Cornwall,  VoL  II.  chap.  vi.  sect,  il ;  where  see 
the  ortgioal  passage,  of  Oervaaa  from  Eadmei; 

f  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architectore  of  England  during  the  Mid- 
dle ages,  p.  SI— 43. 

I  See  arguments  respecting  these  positions,  in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Milne r't  ^ 
Treatise,  p.  52.    Some  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  are,  also,  presented  in 
Mr.  Whittingten's  Historical  Surircy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquitiesof  Frauce^ 
Chap.  1. 
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wmdk  wrVer  fmuA  lkt«  it  n^liofld  by  Mr.  BmHimi;  a^d  mm 
tte i» ^prMer  weiglii tiiu  lU •ttmpW  given  «boTe,  a*  tha 
h«il4iaf  urn  eraoUiuader  ili«  dirQ9ti<m  of  lui  AnfU-SMioii  |ir«* 
lilt.  TUiit  iIm  ^btrth  of  Si.  M«ry«  tl  HmhM,  ubitb  vtt 
bwll  by  St  Wilfrid,  m  tbt  ttvtiilli  cttttry.  Btobtrd,  prior  of 
H«sbt«i»  ditcfibtt  iho  tbovt  tbtvoh.  '•»•  beitf  fiinijohod  «itt^ 
mltfio^  ofarouM  or  tnpoitklbm^^ni mUdl/oiir porlicoip  or 
«afflef»  proceeded,'* 

Tbo  ttcoiid  noveky  [thai  of  Ugh  iowoit^  raitod  abovo  Iho 
roof]  ubith  Mr.  Btnlbtia  au[i|>oto«  It  bavo  beet  iirtrodttedi 
aboti  the  tise  of  Kitg  Sdgar,  ia  parUy  implioalod  it  the  fovo-^ 
gong  raaarkai  bu^  aa  the  atiyeel  ia  ooriota^  and  iavolvea  par« 
liotlai%  itloioiliog  in  ragard  to  the  obnrcbn  of  «vory  period. 
il  donanda  aooMi  fiirlhar  obafrfalion.^^Il  ia  mentioaed  by  Mr.- 
Benthanij  aa  being  **  highly  probable/'  that  the  nae  of  bellia 
gave  ooeaaion  to  the  iatrodnQtioa  of  ehareh  toweni ;  and  ooeb  wo 
may  leadily  aappoao  to  have  been  the  faet  Speedily  foaad  lo 
be'appendagea  elogaal  aa  well  ea  neefaU  they  were,  however^ 
Budliplied  in  Ibo  tame  building*  for  iho  pnrpoaee  of  aynmelry 
and  ortanent  From  the  oKtiaela  and  referoneea  preienled 
abov^  it  ia  probable  that  the  reader  wilt  aeeord  wilb  tbeae  who 
eppngm  the  eoojeetnral  opinion  of  Mr.  Bentham,  reapeetlng 
dalea;  and  will  believe  Ibal  towom,  tlie  great  4ima«ent«  of  eo 
■any  exiating  ehnrehe^»  w^  adopted  by  the  AngloiBaxooe 
ahorlly  after  itheir  eQnveraion.* 

8  4  It 

*  TiM  hiiiory  of  IkUh  »  oHd'  in  colkctine  n  ^oneitgftioQ  lo  Piviaa  m^ 
▼ice«  is  iBfoWed  in  some  oUcority.  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  die  section  and  chap- 
ter abeady  qooted,  displays  great  learning  in  shewing  that  belb  were  in  fre» 
<|iient  use  among  the  Romans ;  and  were,  probably,  introdoced  by  them  to 
tiw  Biinm^  daring  their  sway  ever  this  island.  Their  irst  adaptation  to  the 
•naof  the  Anglo-Saaoncbatch,  is  net  to  elearly  to  be  aseertaincd,  from  writ* 
fen  testimony.  Dr.  Milner  (Eeelasiaslieal  Arehiteetare  «>f  the  Middle  ages, 
p.  a^)  observes  «« that  the  ns»of  small  bdls  Ca^Ic)  in  this  coontrjr,  if  we 
may  credit  William  of  Malmibniy,  i&ay  be  traced  as  high  as  the  fifth  century. 

And 
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It  M  amiiioAed  by  Mr.  Turner,  Ma  eireoiBttiicii  not't*  to* 
doubted^  **  that  ^e  Aoglo^^axoov  had  mm^  aort  of  archHeetaie 
in  nae  before  they  ia?aded  Britain.  The  temple  wbi^h  €har«* 
lenHigne  destroyed  at  Breeherg,  inthe-eigbtb  eentary,  in  described 
in  terms  which  imply  at  least  greataess/'*  Bat  that  they  were' 
indebted  to  Roine,  for  that  mode  of  building  «wtth  stone,  wbkK 
Amns  the  ebjeet.of  the  present  enquiry,  -wonM  appear -to  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained. 

It  wttl  be  recollected  that  the  art  of  architeetare,  in  Rortie^ 
ii  generally  sUowed  to  have  been  eiiltivated  with  the  greatest  sao-^ 
cess  daring  the  reign  of  Angaales.;  from  wbiehperied  itsanklor* 
dedine,  amidst  a  meretricioas  profoaion  of  ornament;  andhesttty 
foil  into  utter  degradation.  Mr.  Whittington  obsenres  that'tfae 
*'  Palace  of  DioeUsian,  at  Spalatro,  affords  a  striking  proof  of 
the  debasement  of  the  art,  at  the  end  of  the  third  centory;  in*- 
deed,  in  many  parts  of  that  vast  and  costly  strncture,  are  to  be 
discovered  the  first  traces  of  that  barbarous  styie  of  building, 
which  is  now  known  to  us  by  the  names  of  Lombard  and  Baxon/'f 

In  this  degraded  state  of  the  architectoral  art,  the  noblest 
ancient  strnctares  of  Rome  were  considered  merely  as  a  fond  of 
materiab  for  the  use  of  new  buildings.  Columns,  arehitravfes, 
and  the  varions  ornamental  parts  of  ancient  and  truly  degani 
edifices,  were  now  employed  in  such  fresh  erections,  with  an  en* 
tire  disregard  of  symmetry,  and  even  of  comitton  architeotaral 
laws.  Columns  were  often  furnished  with  capitals  and  bases  olT 
dissimilar  orders;  and  any  deficiencies  of  ornament  were  supplied 
by  the  crude  foncies  of  the  new  builders;  who  may  be  termed 
masons^  rather  than  arehitecU.    Several  instances  of  chorches 

at 

And  it  U  oloor  firom  B^^,  that  even  those  .ef  tbe  larger  iind  (ccmpnue)  mtk 
••  loanded  in  the  sir,  end  celled  a  puiseiotts  cengvegetioD  to  Divine  Berviee, 
were  eipplojfed  in  England  as  early  at  tbe  year  680,  being  that  in  which  tbo 
Abbess  Hilda  died." 
*  Hist,  of  the  Anglo  Saaoni«  Vol.  II.  p.  4tU 
^  £(clesiastica]  Antiquities  of  France,  p.  S,  and  Appendix. 
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«l  Rmm,  mnlrifeted  in  this  barbaroas  manner,  are  specified  in 
tke  works  meaiioaed  below.* 

■  An  ittiitation  of  this  debased  Roman  style,  appeareto  havte 
|vevalled  in  the  early  ohurches  of  every  other  Olnietian  country 
of  Eorepe.  The  opportanilies  which  the  Ans:lo^Saxons  pes* 
aessed^f  imitatiaf  the  Romans  in  arehiloctnnil  fashfon,  aresoffi*. 
dentiy  obvious*  *  Independanl  of  examples  possibly  afforded  by 
bnikUnga  atill  remaining  in  Britain,  they  were  directed  and  as^i* 
aiated  by  those  missionaries  from  Rome,  whorepaired  to  this  is- 
kmd  is.  the  seventh  ceHtory;t  and  their  sabsequent  inlercouraa 
with  Ibat  city,  upon  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  onabled  tliem  to  ac« 
^ane«B  intimate  knowledge  of  the  modes  used  by  the  RoHmni 
IB  eoMtraeting  sacred  edifices* 

.  in  i^ganl  to  the  fact  of  Ibe  derivation  of  titc  Anglo-Saxon 
•tyle  from  the  Romans,  Dr,  Milner  affords  the  following  obser- 
vation :  ^  The  well-known  Saxon  mtfuldings,  the  chevron,  or 
aig-oag  ;  the  billet;  the  cable;  the  embattled  fret;  the  loztnge  ; 
the  corbel  table;  and  a  variety  of  such  other  ornaments,  as  are 
anpposed  to  be  peculiar*  to  Saxon  architecture,  win  be  found,  on 
eloa^  examination,  to  have  had  their  architypes  in  some  or  other 
of  the  baildiags,  medals,  tessellated  pavements,  or  sepnichres. 
of  Italy,  before  they  were  adopted  by  our  ancestors/' j^ 
.  Whilst  admitting  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  style  was  formed  on 
an  imitation  of  the  methods  prevailing  in  Rome,  we  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  in  these,  as  well  ss  in  future  ages,  the 
arefaiiaetB  of  oar  most  splendid  aacred  stmctares  are  to  be  found 
in  native  ecclesiastics. 

Some 

'  ^  For  A  eompendiout  renew  of  the  ineongrtioaft  and  tasteless  modes  tihicli 
aiarked  the  architecture  «f  Roaie,  in  iu  debased  stale,  sec  Whtttiagton's  £c» 
desiastical  Antiquities  of  France ;  and  Hawkins  (Hiu.  o(  the  origin  of  Cothie 
architectare)  after  Cianipioi,  Vetera  Monimenta,  Vol.  I.  &c. 

^  See  Milner's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  Middle  ages,  p.  21, 
(after  Bede,  1.  ii.  c.  14.) 

X  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  Middle  ages,  p.  26—27.  Examples 
are  presented  in  a  not«  on  the  latter  page. 
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Snm  geaenJ  idaat  reapecliiif  iIia  form»  aid  difiiiow*  of  Ibe 
piineipal  cathedral  and  coB?eDtiial  clMurehaiof  tke  Aaglo-SaxoMj 
nay  ba  obUinad  fron  Iba  oollaltd  raoMurlca  pmentad  in  pievioaa 
pagask  Ideaa  of  tlia  aasM  general  kiod  aiay,  likewiao,  aaai^y 
ba  oonveyad,  ia  ragafd  to  tha  ahaiaalar  of  tbat  atyla  of  aiebitao^ 
irUob  ia  daaomioaled  Aoglo-Sanoo;  bal»  ve  ahall  ted,  tbai  il 
ia  more  difficalt  lo  aaaign  to  tbe  aana  laode  ila  abadaaof  diatina^ 
iioa  from  that  which  waa  aftervarda  aaed  b^  tha  Anglo^Noniaiia. 

Tbe  eabjoiaed  attract  of  Iha  Hiatory  of  Ely  Cathadrd,  any 
aot  ba  uiaceaptabla,  aa  it  eoociaely  recapitalataa  the  fana  aad 
cosponeDt  parte  of  ao  Aaglo-Sason  cbufeb,  while  it  aifiwda  aama 
kiata  conoamiBf  tha  daeiaiva  aiarka  of  that  atyla  of  arehitaatage 
^bich  ia  tha  aabject  of  oar  eoqairy  :-*''  The  geaeral  plan  aad  dia^ 
poaition  of  all  the  priaoipal  part8»  ia  the  latter  Saion  aad  aadieat 
Noroian  cbnrcbei,  waa  the  aame:  the  chief  eatraaee  waa  al  tha 
west  eud  iato  the  nave;  at  the  apper  end  of  thai  waa  a  cvoaa» 
with  the  anaa  of  it  extendiag  north  aad  aoath,  aad  the  head  (ia 
which  waa  the  choir)  towarda  tbe  eaat»  eoding  uaoally  ia  a  aead« 
eircalar  fomu  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  eroaa,  waa  a  lower;  aao* 
ther  was  fraf  oentiy  added  (and  aooMtiiaea  twp>  lor  the  aako  of 
ornament,  or  symmetry,)  to  contain  the  bells;  tha  aave^  and 
often  the  whole  baildiag,  waa  eneonqpaaeed  with  inner  poitieoa; 
the  pillacB  were  ronnd,  aqnare,  or  angalar,  and  very  atioag  aad 
massive;  the  arohea  and  beada  of  the  doora  aad  wiadowa  wesw 
all  of  theoi  eircalar/'* 

It  is  sniiciently  aaeertaiaed,  from  the  necessary  accoidaaee  of 
tbe  architecture  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons  with  that  of  the  other  Chna« 
tian  eoontries  of  Europe,  aa  being  derived  from  the  same  common 
source  of  imitation  (the  debased  Roman]  that  the  Aeaoy  tireulmr 
sMde,  above  noticed,  was  its  leading  characteristic  If  additMual 
proofs  be  required,  they  may  be  fooad  in  the  representations  o( 
churches  presented  on  coins,  and  in  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts* 
The  following  more  minute  particiihirs  are  collected  from  writers, 

wbo^ 

«  Hist.ofEl^Csthcdrs^  p.  53. 
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who  vgjte  from  existing  b«iiUiiig%atlnbuted  by  UtenidfeitoiHir 
Saioft  pMgMiitMrs;  and  it  it  probable  thai  theae  laay  b^aaiUj 
adiaittod  aa  abaraetef  taUcal  feaiarea,  eren  tboqgb  the  atao* 
tnna,  whenee  the  iaferaneea  are  drawa»  aboald  be  «f  a  Utter  date; 
«8  it  ia  generally  agreed  that  the.finiteealeaiaatiGal  buiidiaga  of 
Iba  Aoglo-NonBaiia  vane  arMlad  with  few  devialioos,  aa  lo  ar- 
cbttectttiml  Aabion«  liaiii  tboae  of  their  Saxoii  precttiaari. 
.  Aigttiiig  upoa  aucb  exaaiplea,  it  appea»»  thai,  horn  the  thiefc* 
lieaa  of  their  walls>  whicb  rendered  aoch  aide  aaueoeaaary,  (li% 
Aiiglo^Sa&an  boildinga  vere4sooatrtteted  witboat  botUeaaea,  Tba 
wiodowi  were  eoroparatively  aanlJ,  and  withoat  mttUionar  Tba 
oolaaaa  poafctaad  a  aladied  variety;  and  tbe  taoie  ioleataoDal 
vent  of  wlironiily  ia  observable  id  more  roinate  omaaMrnta.* 

Mauy  of  their  archea,  oecapyiog  oooapieaoiia  sitiialioiia>  (and 
parlioularly  tboae  at  the  west  end  of  churches)  wore  elaborately 
oaBbellisbed,  in  arado  batinpreaaive  style,  Snch  omaoieutB  aa 
are^  meal  frequent  oocnnrenco  ou  aupposed  Anglo-Saxon  arobes^ 
are  tbaa  noticed  by  Mr.  Beatbani:-~"tbe  cAerron  toorft^  or 
mg'Mog  mouldiiig,  thooKMtcommou  of  any  ^  tbe  embaiiiedfreiie, 
a  kind  of  ornament  fonaed  by  a  aingle  round  nMwlding,  travenHOg 
the  bee  of  tbe  arch,  maMag  its  retitrns  and  crossings  always  at 
right  angles^  bo  ^raiinf  tbe  intermediate  apaoea  iato  sqaaves» 
altemaiely  open  above  and  below;  the  itiangular  freite,.mhert 
the  same  kind  of  moulding  at  every  relam  forms  the  side  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and,  consequently,  endoaes  the  jnlermOdi* 
ate  spaces  in  thai  figure;  the  naU'head,  resembling  the  heads  of 
great  nails»  driven  in  at  regular  distances/'f 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  this  "  order  of 
architecture,"  we  must  not  look  lor  niches  and  tabernacles;  aa 
tbe  AnglooSaxons^  assuredlyj  did  not  introduce  slatues,  as  orna- 
ments 

*  It  is  possible  tbat  the  fondness  for  variety,  observable  in  what  has  been 
termecl  the  "  Aoglo-Saxoo  order  o(  architecture,"  proceeded  from  an  absurd 
initaiion  of  these  churches  atKotDe,  which  were  composed  oi*disiiroiIar  por- 
tions of  more  ancient  strnctorea. 

♦  Hist,  of  £iy  Cathedral^  p.  34^35. 
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nenta  to  the  outer  part  of  tfieir  faored  botldings.  It  Im,  howeur, 
beliored  that  ihh  capitals  of  their  ooltamna  oftan  comprised  rode 
representaliona  of  the  hunan,  and  other  oataral  forroa;  and  that 
the  portals  of  their  chorehea  were  Ire) oently  onia«eBted  with 
jpteces  of  carviug,  tnbas-reliel 

'  Bat  the  most  indostrious  antiqiiary  treads  apoti  aneertain  gnMHid, 
when  Investigating  this  subject,  with  a  vtew  of  making  direot 
anplieations,  and  drawing  detefminate  infiBrenoea.  Althoogh 
many  eburches  are  popolarly  attnbated  to  an  Aaglo^axan  era; 
and  are  fieiirly  open  to  enqniry  and  eonjeetnre,  from  the  eTideaoa 
•f  their  great  antiqoityi  and  the  absence  of  aH  contradietory 
record;  it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  therv  Is  aot  any  renMiaing 
ecclesiastical  building,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo* 
8axons,  upon  clear  and  decisif  e  authority. 

It  most  necessarily  be  believed  that  few  reKgioos  ediloe% 
tintit  previously  to  the  conquest,  are  now  in  existence.  The 
Normans  evidently  possessed  grander  views  than  that  race  of 
monarchs  which  they  Supplanted.  Wbeiher  superior  piety,  or 
the  indulgence  of  more  magnificent  notions,  might  be  the  csuso, 
it  is  certain  that  they  either  entirely  rebnill,  or  greatly  improved, 
ihe  whole  of  our  Cathedral,  and  the  principal  conventual  churches, 
within  a  century  after  they  obtained  dominatton  over  tlie  island. 

Thus,  an  entire  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  sacred  architecture 
most  be  sought  in  the  remote  village,  where  the  Saxon  Thane 
was  allowed  to  retain  possession,  or  where  the  estate  formed  part 
of  the  numerous  domains  of  a  Norman  lord,  who  fixed  hia  reai* 
deuce  on  some  more  favoured  spot.  But  the  busy  hand  of  Nor* 
man  improvement  penetrated  very  obscure  recesses.  That  spirit 
which  induced  the  Anglo* Norman  prelates  to  rebuild  the  more 
important  churches,  led  to  an  emulation  among  the  nobles  of  the 
new  dynasty.  They  appear  to  have  taken  a  pious  pride,  in  dis- 
playing a  comparative  grandeur  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
throughout  their  respective  domains;  thus  attesting,  in  a  lauda* 
hie  manner,  their  superiority  in  art,  taste,  and  resources,  over 
the  subdued  Saxons.      Msimsbury,  who  lived  iu  the  twelfth 

century^ 
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.WBlary,  olwervMi  [at  wa3  partly  natieedl  in  a  prevkwa  pag«] 
that  the  erecUan  of  eborches,  by  the  Nornana,  ahortly  after 
their  arrival,  was  not  confined  to  cities  and  towns,  bat  prevailed 
Ml  villages.  The  same  information  is,  also,  conveyed  by  other 
ancient  writers. 

It  is,  certeiiriy,  fcr  (torn  improbable  thai  some  few  chorcbes, 
eonstracted  by  the  Anghy^Saxooa  in  reclnse  sitoations,  may  stiH 
be  in  existence.  We  have  seen  that  their  style  of  building  was 
frequently  calculated  for  doratiori ;  and  we  know  that  some  small 
churches,  which  must  have  been  erected  by  the  Normans  at  an 
early  period  of  their  ascevdancy,  [if,  indeed,  they  be  not  of  « 
higher  date]  are  now  remaining^  and  free  irom  any  serious  dih^ 
pidaMon.  . 

Bat  we  BMy  with  more  certainty  presume  that  many  parts  of 
Anglo49axon structures  still  exist,  although  intermixed  with  pre* 
dominating  buildings,  often  of  a  much  later  erection.     If  such  are  ' 
to  be  found,  it  would  appear  that  they  must  be  looked  for  chiefly^ 
in  door-cases  ;*  or  in  massy  pillars,  sometimes  supporting  arches 

probably 

*  Enricbed  door- caves  of  stone,  exkibicing  til  the  peculiarities  commonly 
attributed  to  the  style  or  the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  frequently  seen,  inserted  in 
the  buildings  of  churches,  which,  in  almost  every  other  part,  or,  perhaps, 
with  no  other  exception,  are  of  the  later,  and  pointed,  style  of  architecture. 
It  would  appear  that  some  motive  of  peculiar  reverence  induced  the  restorers 
of  ecclesiastical  structures  to  preserve  these  curious  and  interesting  vestiges 
•f  the  ancient  building.  Mr.  Staveley  (Hist,  of  churches,  p.  160.)  mentions  it 
being  as  probable,  '*  that  civil  business  was  sometimes  transacted  at  the  south 
door  of  churches."  And  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  pas- 
sage in  an  ancient  writer : — Eadmer,  describing  the  cathedral  church  of  Can- 
terbury, says,  that,  ''of  two  towers,  at  the  middle  of  the  leugth  of  this  cathe- 
dral, one,  on  the  south,  had,  in  its  side,  the  principal  door  of  the  church ; 
which  door  is  ofVen  mentioned,  by  name,  in  the  laws  of  our  ancient  kings; 
by  which  laws  it  is  decreed,  that  even  all  suits  of  the  whole  realm,  which 
aannot  be  legally  determined  in  hundred  or  county  courts,  or  certainljf  de^ 
eidcd  in  the  king's  own  court,  must  have  their  determination  here,  as  in  tha 
lligheit  court  of  the  king."    (Cathedral  Hist,  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  I.  p.  Iftl. 

Oervase, 
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ffofcttbly  ooBstraelel  by  the  Nwimmsy  wbl^,  in  otker  loilutait, 
tttslftiiiiDg  inooifgmooft  arches  of  the  polated  «ty1e ;  or  ia  the 
f  loony  crypte  sood  bonealb  maoy  ancient  oh«rch«t.* 

Dflotitiito^ 

Gcrvase,  1<9f,  Twiadeiu)  lU  Kkewite,  appear»  that  nttiHer  ocettioMi 
cimrU  were  held  4t  the  deon  of  coimlKy  dnirehea.  (Ibid»  p.  16S.  «0f0»  awl 
the  auUiority  there  quoted.)— We  are  iofermed  by  Blome&eid**  History  of 
'  Norwicli,  that  it  was  cuftomary^  formfrly«  for  "  a -couple  who  were  to  ha 
■larried,  to  be  placed  at  the  church  door,  where  the  priest  used  to  join  their 
bands,  and  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  miCtrimonial  office ;  it  was  here 
Aat  the  hotband  endowed  his  wife  with  the  person,  ot  dowry,  contracted 
for;  which  was,  Mierefore,  called  die •<  oiliiiin'eteMtf,  or^e  dowry  at  tlie 
chacch  door."  Chaooer  describes  bis  "  Wife  of  Bath/'  as  receiving  bar  baa* 
bands  at  '*  the  ckurek  dore."«--Tb(e  proservatifBa  af  foaad^beadtd  daw^Cttet, 
in  re-edified  baildiogs*  is  not  peceliar  to  this  couatry*  The  author  of  tfaa 
Ornffments  of  churohes  considered  (p.  91.  note)  observes^  **  that  an  old  dooFi 
-with  a  round  arch,  and  hatched  mouldings,  is  remaining  in  the  cathedral  of 
Liege,'*  althoogh  the  other  parts  of  that  structure  are  entirely  of  the  pointed 


'  *  Conceming  the  iotendad  purpose  af  tha  ciypti  ranaintng  baneath  many 
ancient  churches,  and  those  which  are  somatimes  found,  without  any  exist* 
ing  superstructure,  numerous  conjectures  have  been  formed ;  tha  n^oiity  of 
which  appear  to  be  entitled  to  little  consideration.  Frpm  the  extract  of 
Richard>  Prior  of  Hexham,  given  in  a  previous  page  (p.  258.)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Saxons  constructed"  chapels,  and  oratories  subterraneous,"  beneath 
then-  principal  churches. 

A  learned  and  ingenious  correspondent  suggests  the  probability  of  many 
crypts  being  originally  designed  for  sancCuenei ;  and  presents  tha  foUowii^ 
•bservations. 

"  It  appears  that  crypts  were  formed  much  more  freqaeotly  during  tha 
Saxon  and  Danish  dynasties,  than  after  those  eras.  lo  subsequent  times,  the 
chancel  of  every  church  became  a  sanctuary ;  and  in  tha  reign  of  Henry  tha 
Seventh,  even  the  churchyards  protected,  for  a  prescribed  term,  persons  ac* 
cused  of  any  crime,  except  treason.  &c.  and  this  privilege  wa3  not  aboUshad 
antil  the  reign  of  James  the  First* 

"  In  the  barbaroQs  ages  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  persdns  of  consequenct* 
and  even  some  of  the  nobility,  occasionally  fled  to  these  sanctnarica;  wharv 
they  were  concealed  from  the  rage  of  the  injured  family,  until  tbcir  cf  imea 
were  atoned  for.    By  which  means,  sanctuaries  afforded  a  considerable  revc* 
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'  DMUtale  of  fMitite>l«iBi,  whence  to  fcrm  luiMfgiMii  iolmmeei, 
the  decuieii  of  the  exaainer  aravt,  however,  he  made  wiih  greal 
oMiiev;  etoce  the  etmoet  tesell  of  his  JHdgmeet  oaa  amoniit 
ottly  to  iBgenioaa  eonjeotitfel  appNifrialioo. 

Sm  the  abofe  ewtliae  of  opinieM,  I  haTe  heen  a«tnted  hy  a  per* 
MHyHon  that  we  k^rt  net  4ireet  Aeeliaeny  for  heiieTiag  eay 
known  remaiamf  baiUKng  toheve  been  fveded  in  an  AagU-Saxew 
age.  BoMer  writen,  aad  perhaps  ssore  laniaoosgaides,  incaieate 
4iftrent  preoepls.  In  the  carreat  annals  of  anti^arianisai^ 
aaaeroas  fiihrics  are  either  wholly^  or  hi  part,  reoeiTeii,  with* 
enl  hesHetioa,  an  relk^  of  ages  anterior  to  the  eonqnest  Bat 
it  wooM  appear,  thai,  irhea  krmimg  aneh  a  conehision  in  ^regard 
to  «siiventaal  sfharohes,  (the  only  hatUiags  of  our  Saxon  anees* 
tors,  ooneeraing  whieh  we  possess  a  resenhlance  of  legitinii^ 
foeord)  the  empffcr  is  often  aisled,  by  a  depeodance  on  the 
dole  at  which  the  fastitotion  wsa  ybmuleil— A  modem  water 
jnily  obserres,  that  **  Gbarters  of  foandation  are  msofteienterl- 
dence  in  snch  cases;  because  new  endowments  were  lonned,  of 
gialled  en  finwierj  and  later  eiectioos  weiW;^iaised  on  tiie  sitss  of 
preoeding  buildings,''* 

Whilst 

oae  to  the  clergy.  We  may  readily  tnppoie  tliat  no  ezpenie  would  be  ^ared 
in  the  architectoral  decoration  of  boildingt  appropriated  to  so  lucrative  a 
tt«s;  and,  acoordiRgly,  they  are  often  ibond  to  be  eariched  with  fine  groined 
aichefl^  wUbtiho  topponSag  pillars  are  highly  emanemed  with  groteique 
deinces;  psrHeelarly  in  the  insiauce  of  the  orypt  beneath  St.  Patcr'i  cborob, 
atOzfard. 

"  That  cryptt  were^  in  later  tinti,  atcd  ai  cemeteries,  it  very  prabable: 
but  that  they  were  not  onifonnly  designed  for  such  a  purpose,  is  CTident 
from  a  corions  snail  crypt,  now  beneath  a  Iioose  on  the  west  side  of  the  mar* 
katcrots,  at  Clare,  in  Salfolk ;  which  is,  in  dimensions  of  ground  plan,  SO 
fc«l  by  17 ;  with  the  roof  aupperted  by  a  single  pillar,  in  the  centre,  similar 
to  a  chapter-house.  In  the  instance  of  this  <crypt»  itwoald  have  been  tm- 
praetkable  for  a  gsaTO  to  have  been  dog,  withiMit  danger  ta  the  foandatioa 
of  the  pillar;  the  space  befaig  only  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  pillar  to  the 
foandatioa  ef  the  walls.^'    M.S.  eommunicatioB  of  Xhemu  Walfeid,  fisq. 

*  Aichitectsral  Antiquities,  Vol  III.  p.  S3. 
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Whilst  admiuiog  the  propriety  of  this  lemark.  we  eater  oif 
the  difficulty  of  distingttishing  between  arcbitectarai  woikftof  the^ 
Saxoas  and  Normans*  in  this  country;  since  the  buildio§^s  oftes 
attributed  to  the  dynasty  of  the  formier*  are  found,  on  cafeial  isf- 
lestigDfttion,  to  resemble,  even  ia  many  partkalara  i|f  mimtte 
ornament,  existing  sirnetures,  which  may  be  jt^ocibed,  en  aalii-^ 
&ctory  grounds,  to  sueceeding  Aagto<-Norman  a^sa* 

The  dates  at  which  churehes  were  erected,  are  soraettAes.a8*: 
certaiued  by  in6cri|)tions.  Such  nemoriala  are  not  very  nnnsittil^ 
in  buildings  raised  after  the  .conquest;  bat  they  are  truly  rare, 
aa.  regards  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages,  except  in  ingtaiioes  ndiere 
they  have  evidently  been  composed  in  mere  riac^t  times:  Br. 
^^g^.  in  bis  Sylloge  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  notices  only  #nir$ 
which  oc^ur  at  Jalrrow,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham ;% 
Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire  ;i  .Aldbrough,  in  HoUterness;  and  Poster 
ling,  in  Kent^  But  these  buildings  do  not  present  any  deciiled 
arcbitectarai  remains,  in  the  style  believed  to  have  prevaiiei 
at  the  dates  indicated  by  the  inscriptions. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  iaerdy 
the  vehicle  of  individual  opinion,  but  is  designed  to  convey  a  brief 
analysis  of  what  has  been  adduced  on  each  subject,  by  antiqua- 
rian authors  of  eminent  credit,  it  is  required  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  criteria  usually  adopted  by  such  as  venture 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  architectural  style  under  cousideiation^ 
and  that  of  tlie  Normans,  as  practised  in  Britain.  With  twoexcep* 
tions  (the  writings  of  M  r.  Millers  and  Mr.  King)  such  remarks  are 
of  a  fiigitive,  irregular,  character,  and  may  be  concisely  stated. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  their  successors;  and  it  may« 

certainly,^ 

*  Mr.  Hatchinson  (Hift.  of  Durham,  Vol.  11.)  tappoaes  tbe  inscription  at 
Jtrrow,  to  be  rtally  more  modern  tbsn  tlie  time  of  the  Anglo-Smxena.  See, 
also.  Beauties  for  Darham>  p.  17$. 

*  See  this  inacripiion  noticed,  liirewiBe^  Archieol.  Vol.  V.  p.  18ft.  et  seq. 
t  This  ioscription  has  now  disappeared.    See  Beaaties  fgr  Kent,  p.  Ilt4. 
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<erUinljy  be  presnmed  that^  if  any  still  remain  io  .those  retired 
situaiione,  where  alone  they  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  they  are 
of  very  limited  proportions. 

Dr.  Milner  asserts  that  they  may,  in  part,  be  distingaished  by 
"  the  coarseness  of  the  work  ;'**  and  we  have  been  told,  by  Mr. 
Staveley,t  *'  that  the  Saxons  made  their  charchcs  generally  with 
descents  into  them,  whereas  the  Normans,  coiitrarily,  made  theirs 
with  ascents.''  But  this  latter  observation  is  noticed,  chiefly 
that  it  may  be  corrected.  Dr.  Ducarel,  writing  concerning  some 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  which  he  examined,  in  Normandy, 
states,  **  that  the  entrance  into  such  churches,  is  always,  by  a  de- 
scent of  three  or  four  steps  ;"t  ^^^  ^^^^  the  Normans  used  the 
same  method  in  Britain,  is-  evinced  by  many  churches,  now  as- 
certained to  have  been  erected  under  their  patronage. 

Dr.  Milner  believes  that  "  certain  low  cones,  which  frequently 
cover  the  towers,  and  flank  the  comers  of  the  buildings,"  are 
peculiar  marks  of  this  style  of  architecture. §  It  would  appear 
that  he  forms  such  an  opinion,  on  the  occurrence  of  these  conical 
cappings  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Peter's,  Oxford. 

According  to  Mr.  Dallaway,  "  the  principal  discrimination  be* 
tween  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  styles,  appears  to  be,  that  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  in  every  part;  plain,  but  more  lofly» 
vaulting;  circular  pillars  of  greater  diameter;  the  round  arches, 
and  the  capitals,  having  ornamental  carvings  mnch  more  elabo« 
rata  and  various,  adapted  to  them."|| 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  Archseologia,  are  some  diffuse  remarks 
concerning  distinctions  between  these  two  styles,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wilkins ;  aiid^  as  what  be  has  written  has  met  with  consider* 
able  notice,  I  present  the  following  extract. 

"  The  Saxons  supported  their  arches,  which  separated  the 

T  aislee, 

*  Architectare  of  the  Middle  aget^  p.  98.  ^ 

^  History  of  Chorchesi  &e.  p.  151. 

t  Aoglo-Kornian  Antiq.  p.  97. 

f  Architecture  of  the  Middle  aget,  p.  28. 

II  Obiervfttions  on  Euglith  Arcbittctnre,  p.  19. 
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aisles^  by  a  single  column^  or  rather  pier,  wbicb  was  cirenlar, 
octangular,  or  liexangular,  in  the  plan;  whereas  the  Norman 
architects  supported  theirs,  in  general,  with  extremely  massite 
piers,  ornamented  on  their  aides  and  angles  with  npright  small 
columns;  and  sometimes  they  intermixed  them  with  round  piers^ 
like  the  Saxons,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ely,  Norwich,  Peterborongb, 
and  other  cathedrals.  They  differed  widely,  however,  fiwm  th* 
ftomaii  proportions;  and  the  Normans  increased  the  difference^ 
as  is  shewn  by  the  following  comparison : 

Saxon  Proportions. 

Diameters.  Height 

Ft.    Inc.  Ft.    Inc.    diam. 

Piers  to  the  chancel  at  Orford,  i  i  q       o  —  A 

in  Suffolk J  "" 

Width  of  the  arches 3  diameters. 

Piers  to  the  conventual  church )  .  .  ^  . 

.tEly ...>        *  '*      2  =  «+« 

Width  of  the  arches 3  diameters, 

Norman  Proportions. 

Piers  in  Norwich  Cathedral 7        3  14      6  =  2 

Width  of  the  arches 2  diameters. 

The  same  proportions  may  be  observed  in  Ely,  PeterboHDUgb, 
and  other  Norman  buildings.''* 

Mr.  Millers  presents  the  following,  among  other  presumed 
•*  Characteristics  of  the  Saxou  style.*'— In  regard  to  /orDi  and 
'  extent,  it  may  be  questioned  ''whether  their  churches  were  ever 
higher  than,  one  tier  of  arches,  and  a  range  of  windows  above. 
tircbard,  Prior  of  Hexham,  ispeaks  of  three  stories,  which  im- 
plies another  tier  of  arches ;  but  if  he  is  rightly  so  understood, 
this  seems  an  exception  from  a  general  rule,  for  the  church  of 
Hexham  is  spoken  of  by  all  writers  who  mention  it,  as  the  glory 

•Arcb««l.  Vol.XII.^.  159. 
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^C  &»xoa  cbiirehes  in  (he  seventh  century.''  The  archet,  Mc. 
Millers  describes  as  bein^,  "  fre^oeiitly  very  plaiu— sometimes 
decorated  with  various  sorts  of  mould irigs^  not  only  on  the  faces, 
but  in  the  soffit,  which,  in  some  instances  (as  in  the  rains  at 
Ely)  is  entirely  occupied  by  them— double,  triple,  or  quadruple, 
each  resting  on  two  columns,  and  generally  feced  with  a  different 
moulding,  which  is  frequently  double;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
there  are  six  or  eight  concentric  semicircles  of  them ;  and,  as 
each  semicircle  projects  somewhat  beyond  the  next,  a  moulding 
is  placed  under  the  projecliug  parts,  usually  the  same  as  that 
upon  the  £ftce  of  if 

AfWr  noticing  the  various  shapes  of  columns  supposed  to  b^ 
Saxon,  the  same  writer  mentions  them  as  being  "strong  and 
short,  in  proportion  to  the  span  of  the  arch— the  circamferencc) 
often  equal  to  the  height — the  capitals  indented  with  fissures  of 
different  lengths,  forms,  and  directions;  the  divisions  thus  formed, 
variously  sloped  off,  or  hollowed  out  towards  the  top— sometimes 
decorated  with  rude  imitations  of  some  correspondent  member,  of 
a  Grecian  order,  as  leaves,  or  volutes— and  in  these  ornaments 
much,  and  even  sportive,  variety  is  displayed;  only  opposite 
ones  being  commonly  alike/' 

The  windows,  according  to  Mr.  Millers,  "are  sometimes  so 
very  small,  that  they  are  rather  narrow  loops  than  windows, 
about  three  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  expanding 
inwards  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  roof,  vaulted. 
The  very  few  remains  of  Saxon  vaulting''  (says  Mr.  Millers) 
*'  are  mostly  in  crypts,  as  at  York  and  Winchester."  As  to 
ornaments,  "  the  Saxon  churches  seem  to  have  been  bare  of 
decoration,  excepting  what  has  been  before  mentioned  to  have 
been  sometimes,  even  profusely,  bestowed  on.  the  arches  and 
columns."* 

Mr.  King  has  devoted  to  a  considj&ratiou  of  Anglo-Saxon  ec- 

T  2  clesiastical 

*  Description  of  the  Cathedral  charcfa  of  Ely,  &c.  by  GoorfC  Milltn, 
V.  A.  Article  <'  Characteristics  of  the  Saxon  st>)e." 
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clesiaatical  architectore,  the  foarth  Tolume  of  his  large  and  contty 
work,  intituled  Munimenta  Antiqua.  It  would  ap|>ear  that  this 
writer  ir chiefly  valuable,  as  an  investigator  and  a  guide^  whea 
exploring  the  castellated  remains  of  antiquity,  and  presenting  the 
.  fruits  of  a  research,  where  prepossession,  and  an  over-ruling  zeal, 
have  little  opportunity  of  exercise.  There  is  reason  to  fear  thai 
his  fancy  prevailed  over  his  judgment,  to  the  seriotts  injury  of 
bis  undertaking,  when  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  ecelesias- 
tical  architecture  of  those  obscure  ages  which  preceded  the  Nor* 
man  conquest. 

A  brief  exposition  of  his  notions,  respecting  the  gradations  of 
style  which  he  believes  to  be  evinced  by  remaining  Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  the  characteristical  marks  of  each 
determinate  mode,  is  presented  in  tlie  following  words,  which  act 
ss  a  sort  of  corollary  to  this  portion  of  this  work. 

*'  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  new,  and  though  obvious,  yel 
hitherto  unnoticed,  circumstance,  that  Saxon  Ecclesiastical  Ar- 
chitecture may,  most  justly,  be  considered  as  having  had  three 
ifery  different  stages,  and  periods  of  its  existence;  namely  : 

1.  The  early  Saxon,  or  dawning  Saxon. 

2.  The  full  Saxon,  or  perfect  Saxon. 

3.  The  declining  Saxon,  or  last  Saxon ;  liable  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Norman. 

^  And  the  criteria,  by  which  buildings,  belonging  to  these 
several  periods,  may  be  distinguished,  are  very  remarkable. 

''  The  6r8t,  and  earliest  Saxon  architecture,  in  churches, 
draws  our  attention  by  the  multitude  of  the  minute,  and  de* 
signedly  varied  ornaments,  of  the  several  parts. — A  characteris- 
tic  ppecimeo  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Barfreston  church,  in  Kent. 

''  The  second  kind,  appears  more  bold,  and  in  a  more  noble 
style,  with  less  numerous  ornaments  :-*but  still  with  much  variety 
in  the  adornments ;— of  which  there  are  most  striking  instances, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  church,  in  Oxford;— and  in  Canute^s 
j^reat  Gate  at  St  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk. 

"  And 
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*'  And  the  third,  and  last  kind,  is  mauifested,  both  by  ita 
clnmsy,  stately  roagnificeuce,  on  a  greater  scale,  and  in  greater 
proportions; — and  by  its  having  cast  off  so  much  q(  varied  oma^ 
$»€nt,  that  It  is  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  the  first  plain 
Karman  ;  saving  that  the  Jirst  Norman  had  still  larger  propor* 
tioDs. — And  the  specimens  at  Southweli,  and  Waitham,  are  snf« 
ficident  to  elucidate  this  fact. 

''  The  first  species  of  Saxon  Architecture,  continued  from  the 
coDTersion  of  Egbert,  King  of  Kent,  about  A.  D.  698 ;  and  from 
the  first  building  of  Archbishop  Theodore's  churches;  to  the  time 
of  King  Alfred,  about  A.  D.  872. 

*'  The  second  species  of  Saxon  Architecture,  continued  from 
the  days  ot  Alfred,  through  those  of  King  Canute;  aud  till  the 
time  of  the  first  Harold,  about  1036. 

"  And  the  last  species  of  Saxon  Architecture,  continued  from 
that  time,  to  the  Conquest.''* 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  above  bold  classifi- 
cation of  styles  is  ingenious  rather  than  useful,  since  it  rests  upon 
a  presumptive  appropriation  of  dates  to  specified  buildings,  con* 
cerning  the  real  time  of  whose  erection  we  do  not  possess  legiti*  - 
mate  intelligence.  .  Some  minute  criteria  for  distinguishing  the 
architecturt  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (according  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
King)  are  scattered  through  various  pages  of  the  same' laborious 
work.  The  principal  of  these  are  subjoined ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
vions  that  they  are,  in  the  greater  part,  liable  to  a  similar  ob- 
jection with  his  division  of  supposed  AngIo>Saxon  structures  into 
regular  classes. 

Mr.  King  considers  the  primary  mark  of  distinction,  between 

most  churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture,  to  cousist  in 

the  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the  former,  not  only  as  to 

general  ground -plan,  but  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  tha 

doors  and  windows.     He,  also,  belieTes  the  Anglo-Saxon  arehi- 

tects  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  of  design ;  aud  the  masons  to  be 

less  skilful  in  execution. 

T  3  Thf 

«  MttnimcDU  Aiiliqua,  Vol.  IV.  p.  t41— 242. 
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The  following  peculiarities  are  noticed  by  him^  as  aflbrcliug 
efiaracteristical  distinctions  of  early  Saxon  arches. 

"  1.  A  studied  diversity  of  ornament,  in  the  capitals  of  the 
snpporting^  pillars,  on  each  side  the  arch;  instead  of  exact  uni- 
formity. 

'<  2.  A  transom  stone,  (or  transom  stones,)  most  usually  illing 
up  the  semi-circular  part  of  the  arch,  as  if  to  support  it  <m  the 
inside ;  and  generally  resting  on  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends. 

*'  3.  The  supporting  pillars,  placed  standing  inwards,  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
arch ;  and  so  as  to  support,  with  their  capitals,  both  the  inward 
transom  stone,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the  arch. 

''  4.  A  loaded  variety  of  ornaments,  on  the  mouldings  of  the 
arch ;  and  often  in  very  small  compartments. — And  a  great  variety 
of  mouldings,  besides  the  indented  moulding. 

**  6.  Yet,  in  general,  a  very  plain  pimple  kind  of  impost 
moulding,  resting  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  for  the  support 
of  the  arch."* 

Mr.  King  adds,  that  "  all  these  five  peculiarities  are  some- 
tiroes  (though  not  often)  found  united  together  in  the  same  door- 
case, or  window;  and  are,  ever,  so  truly  characteristic,  that  hardly 
any  Saaepn  doorway  is  found  without  one  or  two  of  them  com- 
bined.'' He  does  not,  however,  contend  thatthese  peculiar  orna- 
ments continued  invariably  to  be  used,  ''Justin  the  same  sort 
of  fashion,  quite  till  the  Norman  conquest;  or  that,  immediately 
afterwards,  they  went  entirety  out  of  use.  Now-and-then,  they 
were  somewhat  imitated  by  the  Normans;  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  may  easily  bedistingnished  by  a  discerning  eye;  both 
by  the  larger  proportion  of  the  several  parts,  and  by  an  evident 
introduction  of  corresponding  ornaments,  on  each  side,  instestd 
of  the  Saxon  diversity," 

Confident  in  his  appropriation  of  styles,  Mr.  King  presents  the 
following  long  catalogue  of  "  Saxon  mouldings."  Of  these,  he 
says,  "  that  only  the  plainest,  and  roost  wmple,  and,  in  gcnerat 

only 

*  Muniment!  Antiqua,  Vol.  IV.  p.  78 — 79. 
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only  tke  chweran  zig-zag,  or  the  triple  in4<nted  mouUiifg,  wefc 
ever  imiteted,  or  at  all  used,  by  the  Normans."* 


The  double-leaf  moulding* 

The  cheveron,  or  zig-zag  mould- 
ing. 

The  triple  indented  moQldmg. 

The  triangular  Drette  moulding. 

The  enriched  triangular  mould- 
ing. 

The  embattled  frette  moulding. 

The  labyrinth  moulding. 

The  lozenge  moulding. 

The  enriched  lozenge,  or  enrich- 
ed frette  moulding. 

The  rose  moulding. 

The  trefoil  leaf  moulding. 

The  scroll  foliage  moulding. 

The  enriched  quaterfoil  mould- 
iog. 

The  mere  scroll  moulding. 

The  starry  moulding. 

The  bead  moulding. 

The  nobbed  moulding. 


The  nail-head  moulding. 
The  billet  moulding. 
The  double  billet  moulding. 
The  square  billet  moulding. 
The  hatched  moulding. 
The  incrusted  moulding. 
The  scribbled  moulding. 
The  cable,  or  twisted  moulding. 
The  braided  moulding. 
The  crossed  circle  moulding. 
The  sun-flower  moulding. 
The  reticulated  moulding. 
The  chequer  moulding. 
The  cross  pointed  moulding. 
The  spear  po'mt  moulcting. 
The  head  moulding. 
The  heart  moulding. 
The  wedge  moulding. 
The  nebule  mouldmg. 
The  over-lapping  moulding. 
The  corbel  table.f 


Ab  a  necessary  appendage  to  this  section  of  our  enquiries,  I 
snbmit  an  ennmeration  of  tlie  principal  churches,  and  parU  of 
eeclesiaslical  bnildiRgs,  (independent  of  door-cases)  which  many 
writers  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  These 
sopposed  examples  are  chiefly  selected  from  Dr.  Ducarel's  Anglo- 
Norman  Antiquities;  Mr.  King's  Mnnimenta  Antiqua  (volume 
fonith;)  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the  An^lo-Saxons;  Mr.  Car- 
ter's Ancient  Architecture;  and  the  Archaeelogia. 

Avington  church.  Berks.  Stewkly  church,  Bvckinohav- 
8HIRE.    Dinton  cbnrch,  Bucks.     Remains  of  the  Conventual 

1  4  church 

•  Monimenta  Aiitiqna,  Vol.  IV.  p.  84— S5. 
^  A  plate,  containing  delineation  of  ihew  mouldings,  is  given  in  Mani- 
menta  Aniiqna.  Vol.  IV. 
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church  at  Ely,  CAMBRiDGfiSRiRE.  Warwick  eharch,  near  Car- 
lisle, in  Cumberland.  Melbaame church,  Derbyshire.  Stnd- 
land  church,  Dorsetshire.  Church  of  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 
Greensted  church,  £ssex.  Church  at  Tewkesbury,  Glouces- 
tershire. Church  of  Bishop's  Cleeve,  Gloucestershire.  Parts 
ht  Rnmsey  church,  Hampshire.  Part  of  St  Alban's  abbey 
church,  Hertfordshire.  Church  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  same 
place.  Barfrestou  church,  Kent.  The  Undercroft  of  Canter-* 
bury  Cathedral.  Remains  of  the  west  front  of  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  Canterbury.  The  church  of  Crowie, 
Lincolnshire.  Church  of  Southwell,  Nottinohamshire.' 
Part  of  the  cathedral,  Oxford.  Part  of  St,  Peter's  in  the 
East,  Oxford*  Iffley  church,  Oxfordshire.  Tickencote  church, 
Rutlandshire.  Part  of  the  church  of  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
8HIRB;  and  St.  Kenelm's  ohapel  there.  Tutbury  church ;  Staf- 
fordshire. Chapel  at  Orford,  in  Suffolk.  Church  of  New 
Shoreham,  Sussex.  Parts  of  the  monastery  at  Pershore,  Wor« 
CESTERSHIRB.  The  uudercroft  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  Criptis,  in  York  Cathedral.  Adel  church 
near  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  The  crypt  of  Lestingeham  chureh,  York- 
shire, 

On  THE  Modes  of  Sepulture  practised  by  the  An- 
•lO-Saxons.«— That  the  Saxons,  in  common  with  other  northern 
nations,  at  one  period  bunit  their  dead,  is  unquestionable;  and 
that  it  was  also  their  custom  occasionally  to  erect  barrows,  or 
tumuli,  over  the  ashes,  or  the  body,  of  the  deceased,  is  equally 
certain.  Many  barrows  still  remain  in  Lower  Saxony,  to  attest 
the  truth  of  this  latter  assertion.* 

It  would,  however,  appear  to  be  likely  that  the  Saxons,  in 
their  rude  state,  paid  little  attention  to  dignity  of  sepulture, 
except  on  particular  occasions.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  Ger* 
mans  (and  thence,  relatively,  of  the  Saxons)  describes  them  as 
despising  what  they  deemed  the  fruitless  ambition  of  magnificent 

funeralsji 

•  Mnninienta  Antlqua,  Vol.  I.  p.  187,  after  Brown's  trnvel*  llirough  Gc?* 
ffitny,  p.  )46,  4to. 
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Minerals,  except  as  to  instances  of  extraordinary  poblic  'regret 
In  such  disUngaished  acta  of  sepulture,  the  warrior'a  horse,  aii4 
probably  his  arms,  together  with  faneral  urns,  were  deposited  in 
the  vicinage  of  his  remains. 

From  these  remarks  it  would  seem  to  be  probable  that  barrows 
constructed  by  the  Saxons,  in  their  rude  state,  and  during  the 
first  ages  of  their  settlement  in  this  island,  should  still  be  found, 
although  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

But  it  is  certain  that  no  large  barrow  has  been  proved,  on  in* 
vestigation,  to  contain  indi<sia  of  Saxon  interment.  It  is  ob« 
served  by  Mr.  King,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  tumulus  in 
Yorkshire,  ascribed  to  Hengist,  there  is  not  one  instance,  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  reached,  of  even  a  satisftictory  traditianarjf 
record  concerning  an  existing  barrow  raised  to  the  memory  of  an 
AngIo*Saxon  King.*  We  may,  perhaps,  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  wanted  security  and  leisure  for  the  coostmction  of  such 
immense  barrows  as  have  been  attributed  to  them  by  some  writers, 
whilst  they  were  engaged  in  the  wars  which  continually  prevailed 
previous  to  their  conversion  and  the  consolidation  of  their  petty 
states.  It  must,  at  any  rate,  be  received  as  indubitable,  thattbe 
result  of  actual  research,  in  every  division  of  the  island,  tends  to* 
wmrds  proving  that  all  the  larger  barrows,  (commemorative  of  indi- 
vidual, or  family,  sepulture)  and  the  generality  of  every  other  class, 
)iow  remaining  in  England,  are  of  ancient  British  ibrmatiou.t 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  elaborate  and  ingenious  work,  intituled 
Nenia  Britannica,  supposes  that,  in  many  instances,  small  bar* 
rows  placed  in  clusters  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Douglas  are  principally  confined  to  Kent 

At 

•  M«nimeiita  Antiqaa,  p.  969,  The  tumulus  ascribed  to  Hengist  is  noticed 
in  tbe  B«|iutJes  for  Yorkshire,  p.  873. 

t  It  hat  been  obserfed,  in  a  previous  page,  that  BaUU  harraw$,  or  tbost 

Taised  OTer  beeps  of  tiie  slain  on  fields  of  battle,  have  been  used  in  all  ages. 

Such  barrows  are  not  invariable  appendages  to  fields  of  ancient  military 

sction,  but  they  are  sometimes  found  near  spots  where  battles  between  tlM 

MOOS  sod  Danes  sre  biatorically,  or  traditionally,  said  to  have  taken  flaos. 
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At  SibertBwold,  Btrham-dowas,  Chtftbam,  Ohatham,  Ash,  and 
other  parts  of  that  county,  heprosecoted  laborioas  invastigaiioiis. 
The  most  carioos  of  his  discoTertes  are  detailed  in  his  work,  and 
are  illastrated  by  prints.  In  the  barrows  wbtoh  he  examined  he 
often  foond  the  homan  skeleton,  accompanied  by  arms  appear- 
ing to  be  Saxon ;  as  the  shield,  small  and  orbicular,  with  a  boss 
in  the  centre,  like  that  of  the  Saxon  foot  soldier,  as  represented 
in  illuminated  maauscripts ;  spear^heads,  swords,  and  axes,  equally 
corresponding  with  weapons  described  in  Anglo*Saxon  drawings. 
In  the  same  cists  were  also  discovered  urns,  and  Tartous  earthen 
vessels.  Articles  of  female  ornament  were  found  in  other  bar* 
rows. 

*  In  the  course  of  his  inyestigations,  Mr.  Douglas  believes  that 
lie  has  discovered  relics  of  the  Saxon  custom  of  burning  the  body, 
as  well  as  instances  of  entire  interment.  And  it  is  probable 
that  both  modes  might  be  practised  by  the  Saxons  in  Bri- 
tain. For  the  ultimate  result  of  his  diffuse  opinions,  the  reader, 
•desirous  of  pursuing  an  entangled  subject  through  the  readiest 
channel,  is  referred  to  those  parts  of  the  Nenia  Britannica  which 
the  author  terms  Obsenaations ;  Argument-^  HUioric  Rehtim; 
■and  General  conclusion. 

The  researches  of  the  modern  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
afford  us  the  following  particulars  of  information :  *'  The  custom 
of  interring  the  body  had  become  established  at  the  mra  when 
their  history  began  to  be  recorded  by  their  Christian  clergy,  and 
was  never  discontinued. 

''  Their  common  coffins  were  wood ;  the  more  costly  were  stone. 
Thus,  a  nun  who  had  been  bnried  in  a  wooden  coffin  was  after- 
wards placed  in  one  of  stone.*  Their  kings  were  interred  in 
stone  coffins  ;f  they  were  buried  in  linen  ;t  and  the  clergy  in 
their  vestments."  § 

Cuthbert, 

*  Bede,  I.  iv.  c.  19.  *  Ibid.  c.  i?.  X  Ibid.  c.  19. 

J  Ibid.  p.  26J.— A«  quoted  in  Turner'i  Bitt.  rf  the  Angl^Sctom,  Vol,  IL 
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Cttllil»ert,  Archbishop  of  ClftDtei>bury>  oklaiaed  p0rmi88ioQ« 
«bout  the  year  750,  for  eeneteries  to  be  made  wilbia  ciliaa ;  aa^ 
lirom  ihiB  ctrcumslance,  it  has  been  frequently  suppoaedihatptacea 
of  burial,  atooe  tei'ined  church  yardv,  were  then  first  formed  aroandl 
places  of  worship.  But  the  propriety  of  sach  an  opinion  is  qoea- 
lioned  by  Mr.  Whitaker ;  and  his  reasons  for  a  contrary  belief 
are  stated  below.^ 

It  became,  at  an  early  period,  the  custom  of  the  English  to 
l»ury  within  chorehes.  This  practice  was  soon  carried  to  so  nor 
jdesimble  an  extent,  that  it  was  first  restricted  to  those  whose 
lives  were  known  to  have  been  acceptable  to  God ;  and  after- 
wards to  ecclesiastics,  or  laymen  deserving  of  such  a  distinction 
•by  actions  eminently  righteous.  It  will  scarcely  be  doubted  but 
tliat,  in  appreciating  the  merit  of  the  deceased  laity,  any  bene- 
iaetions  to  the  cbnrch  were  deemed  acts  of  especial  righteous- 
ness. All  former  tombs  in  cborches  were  now  directed  to  be  « 
jnade  level  with  the  pavement;  and,  if  the  tombs  were  so  numar- 


*  "  Tbe  cnstom  of  plicinc;  coemeteriet  around  our  ehorches,  in  Enghind,  it 
asserted  by  ill  oar  aotiqaarics  to  have  been  origioallj  iotrodoced  byCstii- 
beit»  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbary,  about  the  year  750.  But  tliey  are  aa  much 
miitalceii  in  tbis,  as  I  have  already  shewn  them  to  be  in  many  other  pariice- 
lart.  And  the  churchyard  was  every  where  laid  out,  at  the  time  when  llie 
parish  church  was  erected*  among  tbe  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  The 
churches  in  France  had  coemeteries  about  them,  a^  early  as  595,  And  those 
in  England  had  them  equally,  as  early  as  the  period  of  their  own  construc- 
tion. The  very  first  that  was  built  by  the  Saxons  in  tbe  kingdom,  ti«t  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  without  tbe  city  ot  Canterbury,  had  an  inclosure  for  M- 
p^Itore  about  it;  and  the  very  first  apostle  of  the  Saxonsy  the  pioDt  and  war* 
thy  Aogustin»  was  actually  buried  within  it.  In  sixteen  years  only  after  tbe 
conversion  of  the  Northumbrians,  the  church  of  Lindisfarne  appears  encircled 
with  its  coemetery ;  and  the  head  of  Oswald,  the  slain  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  body  of  Aidan,  the  bishop  of  tbe  diocess,  were  equally  inter* 
red  there.  And  even  the  country  church  of  St.  Michael,  distant  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Hexham,  had  a  coemetery  around  it  as  early  as  S85."  Hist, 
pf  Manchester,  Vol.  11.  p.  411.  4to.  edit. 
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out  or  important  as  to  render  soch  a  measure  difficult  of  execa- 
lion,  the  altar  was  removed  to  a  spot  less  tncombered.* 

It  would  appear  to  be  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  although 
possessed  of  sufficient  sculptural  art,  were  not  accustomed,  in 
general  usage,  to  place  figures  tmitative  of  the  human  form,  even 
<m  the  tombs  of  the  most  distinguished  deceased  ;f  and  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  no  well  authenticated  monumental  effigies,  of  Saxon  con- 
etmction,  is  now  remaining.  On  this  subject  may  be  cited  the 
following  remarksof  Mr.  Lethienllier:  *' During  the  time  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  I  am  apt  to  think  few  or  no  monuments  of  this 
sort  were  erected;  at  least,  being  usually  placed  in  the  cburches 
belonging  to  the  greater  abbeys,  they  felt  the  stroke  of  the  geoenl 
dissolution ;  and  scarce  any  have  fallen  within  my  observation, 
or  are,  1  believe,  extant.  Those  we  meet  with  for  the  kings  of 
that  race,  such  as  Ina  at  Wells,  Osric  at  Gloucester,  Sebba  and 
Ethelbert,  which  were  in  St.  Paul's,  or  wherever  else  they  oc- 
cur^  are  undoubtedly  cenotaphs,  erected  in  later  ages  by  the 
several  abbeys  and  convents  of  which  they  were  founders,  in 
gratitude  to  benefactors  so  generous.^'} 

Mr.  Gough§  enlarges  on  the  above  opinion,  and  presents  many 
observations  on  the  palpable  want  of  antiquity  in  several  menu* 
ments  scattered  throughout  difierent  parts  of  England,  which  are, 
by  local  guides  and  heedless  examiners,  attributed  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  era.  We  may,  indeed,  readily  believe  that  the  piety  or 
policy  of  monks  in  later  ages,  induced  the  erection  of  monuments, 
with  fonciful  representations  of  their  founders,  or  benefactors. 
The  mokt  judicious  writers  agree  with  Mr*  Gongh  in  considering 
all  sepulchral  monuments,  supposed  to  commemorate  personh 
who  flourished  before  the  conquest,  to  he  at  least  of  dubious  au* 
thority. 

On 

•  See  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  179.  p.  84  ;  and  Turner'i  Anglo-Saxon 
Hiuory,  Vol.  II.  p.  154—1.55. 
f  Munimenta  Antiqua,  Vo).  IV.  p.  I9f. 
t  Archaol.  Vol.  II.  p.  t93. 
i  Sepulchral  monuments,  Vol.  I.  Jntnduelion, 
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On.  Anglo-Saxon  CeiNS.<-~There  are  few  subjects  of  huto* 
rical  enquiry  more  deeply  involved  in  darkness  and  perplexity, 
tban  the  coinage  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  So  entirely  is  this  the 
case,  that  the  most  laborious  investigators  are  still  unable  to  de« 
cide  whether  certain  terms,  expressing  a  standard  medium  of  in- 
terchange among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  be  intended  to  signify  a 
real  coin,  or  a  determinate  weight  of  precious  metal,  equivalent 
to  a  specified  number  of  lawful  coins.  Our  object,  in  the  pre« 
sent  place,  consists  chiefly  in  such  remarks  as  explain  the  cha- 
rscter  of  emsiing  coins  of  the  various  Anglo«Saxoa  potentates  ; 
but  allusions  to  the  more  obscure  denominations  of  the  represent 
tative  medium,  used  in  important  as  well  as  ordinary  transac- 
tions, are  so  frequent  in  many  volumes  of  the  "  Beauties  of  Eng* 
land,''  thata  few  brief,  preliminary  observations  appear  to  be  in* 
dispensable. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  money  was  coined  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  during  the  Heptarchy,  or  Octarchy,  and  in  every  reign 
afterwards;  but  there  is  room  for  doubting  whether  they  pos* 
aessed  a  coinage  before  their  invasion  of  Britain,  and  conversion 
to  Christianity.* 

In  Doroesday-book,  the  payments  to  be  rendered  are  stated  in 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings.  But  several  other  terms 
were  used  in  valuing  money  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
whole  of  these,  whether  relating  -to  actual  coins,  or  a  nominal 
substitute  for  a  specific  aggregate,  are  comprehended  in  the 
nnder-written  enumeration,  which  commences  with  the  highest 

Anglo- 

*  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-SaxoM,  Vol.  It.  p.  130.  In  a  Subsequent 
page  of  the  tame  volume,  Mr.  Turner  presents  the  following  observation : 
**  That  the  AnglcKSazons  did  not  ui^e  coined  money  before  the  Roman  eccie« 
tiastics  introduced  the  custom,  is  an  idea  somewhat  warranted  by  the  eipres* 
•ion  they  applied  to  coin.  This  was  mynit,  a  coin  ;  and  from  this  mynetian, 
te  coin,  and  mynetere,  a  person  coining.  These  words  are,  obvioosiy,  the 
Latin  vwutm  and  monetariut;  and  It  usually  happens  ^that  when  one 
nation  borrows  such  a  terra  from  anottier,  they  are  indebted  to  the  same 
teorce  for  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  it  designates/' 
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Anglo-Saxon  name  for  money,  and  emts  with  the  Inweii:  The 
Pamnd;  the  Mark;  the  Mancus;  the  Ora;  Uke  Seyliinga,  or 
Millmg;  the  Thrymsa :  the  Peuing,  or  Penny ;  the  ScgaHa, 
Sean,  or  Sceat;  the  Heiftini(  ;  ihto  FeortkUng ;  the  Styca. 

That  the  AngUnSaxoa  Pound,  like  that  of  the  iNresent  titM, 
vaa  a  denomination  of  money,  and  not  a  coin,  will  be  aappoieil 
vithont  any  etibrt  at  demonstration.  But  the  value  of  their 
poond,  in  other  estimated  sums,  or  in  actual  coins,  haa  been  maoh 
dispnled,  and  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  It  is  evident,  frott 
Qomesday,  that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  |iDaaA 
oonsisted  of  twenty  shillings,  and  a  shilltag  of  twelve  penae. 
Aecordiag  to  a  passage  in  the  Mercian  laws,  ii  appears  th^  the 
pound  in  Mercia  contained  sixty  shillings.*  Several  aathora, 
however,  contend  that  the  pound  consisted  of  forty-eight  shilUaga 
ouly.f  To  reconcile  these  diversities  of  t^piniou,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  value  of  the  shilling  varied  in  ditterent  ages.  But 
Boch  suggestrons  are  more  plausible  than  satisfactory,  as  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  the  shilling  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  nominal 
sam,  like  the  pound. 

The  Mark  was  an  imaginary  sum  of  money,  introduced  W 
English  modes  of  reckoning  by  the  Danes;  and  is  believed,  by 
some  authors,  to  have  been  equivalent  to  half  a  pound  in  weight. 
By  others  it  is  supposed  to  have  signified  the  value  of  eight 
ounces.  { 

The  Manais  is  often  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 
wills,  and  other  documents ;  and,  in  describing  its  relative  value, 
it  ia  often  termed  the  mancus  of  gold.  No  coin  answering  to 
this  character  is  known  to  exist;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 

mancus, 

.  •  Taroer'a  Hist,  of  the  Angto-Saxoo,  Vol.  II.  p.  135,  apnd  Hicke\t  DU* 
9grU  Ep.  p.  111.  &c. 

^  AsCandco,  Spelraan,  and  Fleetwood. 

I  Various  authorities  for  these  respective  opinions  are  cited  in  Henry'<a 
Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2d8— f 63  ^  and  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo« 
Uxons,  Vol.  11.  p.  137. 
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MiB^8>  tike  the  povnd,  waa  merely  a  veigl)!,  and  ffamiiial  re* 
proMTBtative  of  a  specifie  quantity  of  the  circalating  nedum.* 

Tbe  Ora  appears  to  have  been  a  denomination  of  money,  in- 
tmdiiced  by  tbe  Danes^  and  is  stated  by  Stiemkookf  to  have 
been  the  eighth  part  of  a  mark.  The  ora  is  the  name  for  monej^ 
used  in  tbe  Danish  oompaet  with  Edward,  j: 

The  Seyllmga,  or  shilling,  often  ocaurs  in  the  laws,  and  other 
writings,  of  tbe  Anglt^-Saxons,  but  is  unknown  as  a  coin;  and 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Turner,  "  to  have  been  a  quantity  of  silver, 
wbicb,  when  coined,  yidded  five  of  tbe  larger  pennies,  and 
twelve  of  tbe  smaller."  § 

The  Thrfftnsa  is  a  species  of  money  sometimes  mentioned  in 
*A«f^o-8ason  laws,  but  so  utterly  unknown  to  historians  and  an- 
tiquaries, that  sotoe  have  supposed  it  equal  in  value  to  three 
Saxen  shillings,  and  others  equal  only  to  one  Saxon  penny. 
The  erodifee  author  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  history,  quotes  a  pas* 
sttfe  which  seems  to  express  that  the  thrymsa  and  the  sceatta 
were  tbe  same. 

Tbe  HelJUng  and  the  FeorthKng,  which  are  occasionally 
noticed  in  Saxon  writings,  were  undoubtedly  copper  monies.  || 

The  Sceaita,  the  Pening,  or  Penny,  and  the  Styca,  require 
mare  extended  remarks. 

I  have  already  observed  that  a  perplexity,  hitherto  inextrica- 
ble, prevaibi  in  regard  to  tbe  money  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and 
its  inflneace  is  still  Mt,  when  we  attempt  te  appropriate  names, 

althoufii 

*  Some  opinioas  fsrouriog  die  idea  of  the  mancos  beiog  really  a  coin,  are 
addoced  in  Dr.  Henri's  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  IV.  p.  269/ et  leq.  Aiga- 
tnents  on  the  contrary  side,  are  advanced  in  Mr.  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  article  Money  j  and  the  concliMions  of  the  latter  writer  are  streagt|2« 
cned  bj  the  tenour  of  Mr,  Pinkerton's  rcmaiks^  in  his  Essay  on  Medals, 
'  Vol.  II. 

f  As  quoted  by  Dr.  Henry,  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  IV.  p.  265. 

X  Tomer,  Vol.  II.  p.  ler. 

J  Hist  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  II.  p.  19t.- 

0  Ibid,  p.  136. 
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ilthougb,  in  the  instances  under  conslderaiion,  written  dooa«  . 
^ents  are  in  some  meaaure  illustrated  by  existing  contemporaiy 
coins. 

The  term  Sccett,  or  Sceat,  occurs  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
laivsy  as  a  small  definite  qoantity  of  money  ;  and  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Turner  as  having  "  been  mostly  used  to  express  money^ 
generally/'  That  author  believes  the  word  to  have  meant  a 
**  definite  piece  of  metal,  originally  in  the  naooined  state;*'  and 
supposes  "  the  sceai  and  the  scyllinga  to  have  been  the  names  of 
the  Saxon  money  in  the  Pagan  times,  before  the  Roman  and 
French  ecclesiastics  had  taught  them  the  art  of  coining."*  Ae« 
cording  to  an  ingenious  calculation,  presented  in  the  same  page, 
'<the  value  of  the  sc»t,  in  the  time  of  iBthelbert,  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shilling.'' 

Descending,  4n  the  process  of  bis  narration,  to  a  date  thiet 
centuries  later,  Mr.  Turner  observes  that  theseeatta  now  appeats 
to  resemble  in  value  one  of  the  smaller  Anglo-Saxon  pennies. 
He  then  enables  the  future  writer  on  numismatics  to  present  an 
opinion,  which,  although  hypothetical,  is  highly  worthy  of  con* 
sideration ;  namely,  that  the  sceat  was  the  smaller  penny,  and 
the  pening,  properly  so  called,  was  tha  larger  one. 

The  Pening,  or  Penny,  was  the  standard  coin  of  the  Angb- 
Saxons;  and  that  by  which  they  frequently  reckoned,  although 
the  art  of  numeration  was  simplified  by  various  nominal  values. 
It  is  indicated,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  pennies,  the  greater  and  the  less;  and  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  where  it 
is  directed  that  "  the  violation  of  a  man's  borg  should  be  compen* 
sated  by  five  pounds,  m4grra  peninga,  of  the  larger  pennies."f 

The  Styca  was  a  small  coin  of  copper,  or  billon,  (base  metal) 
worth  about  half  a  farthing.    It  is  only  ascertained  to  have  pre- 
vailed 

«  Hilt,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  II.  p.  158. 
^  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  1S7. 
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^4iM  i*  l«Mrtii«abm,  and  in  the  later  period  of  Ibat  kiofl^ 


-  ^uoli  afe  the  naiaes  hr  money  wfaiob  occur  in  tii«  writinga  of 
'Mie  At^o*4^xoh8 ;  in  their  lawe,  charters,  wills,  and  other  ear- 
irlf  ifeg  dMatnents.  Bnt,  in  forniag  the  above  explanatory  eon* 
meralion,  t  have  avoided  to  iiotioe  many  epeculative  opiniona  of 
ittoideiital'Wnteffa  on  this  dark  subject;  and  have  priuctpally  td«> 
ikared,  in  the  oaliine  of  my  brief  remarks,  to  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
'*V«inie^  in  hia  Anglo-Saxon  history,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton^  in  hik 
fittty  on  Medala.  On  the  same  authorities,  aided  by  some  per^ 
sonal  opportonittes  of  intellii^eoce,  I  submit  to  the  reader  the 
JMoming  obeorvtflioio. 

-  NolwHholaBdiAg  various  endeavours  to  establish  a  persuasion 
^g9ld  t»ht$  having  been  issued  by  Anglo-Saxon  potentates,  it 
ia  oaHain  %hat  not  any  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circun- 
•lanoea  as  to  beoone  recorded,  and  known  to  the  public.  We 
ttayi  therefore,  venlare  to  presume,  in  the  present  state  of  infof'«* 
■lation,  that  no  such  coins  existed,  especially  when  we  recoiled 
liio  ■ameroas  specimens  of  silver  money  whieh  have  descended 
la  war  time,  without  any  peculiar  effort  at  preservation,  or  zeal 
•f  vesearoh.  It  is,  however,  dear,  from  a  .  passage  in  Bede^ 
iMMislated  by  King  Alfred,  that  the  historian  and  the  king  wefw 
h>th  aoquainled  with  coins  of  gold.  To  profit  by  the  words  of 
'Mf.  Turner,  **  it,  certainly,  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  when 
gold  coins  circulated  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  some  fi%m  the 
Mfrreid;  cotratries  would  find  their  way  into  England.  The  use 
M  th«  word  owreof,  in  the  Hutoria  Eliensts,  implies  gold  coin| 
and  ^at  coins  called  AwrH  were  circulated  in  Europe,  is  evident 
liNM'the  joaniai  of  the  monks  who  travelled  from  Italy  to  Egypt, 
In  tile  ninth  or  tenth  century  ."f 

Although  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  gold 
^  U  in 

•  Pinkerton'i  E»ay  on  Medals,  Vol.  II. 
t  The  itinerary  of  these  monks  is  still  extant,  and  is  noticed  in  the  History 
«f  cht  Anglo  Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  3l8-*l9. 
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in  coinage,  it  is  «erlaiB  that  ihej  posseBsei  coasideRiUft' 
ties  of  that  metal ;  and  their  deeds  and  wills  prove  that  it  coop 
tiaoaUy  foroied  the  niedinm  of  their  purchases  and  gifts,  Mr. 
Turner  is  of  opinion  that  gold  was  used  as  a  faiuaUe  represea^ 
tative,  in  an  uneoined  state;  and  is  inqUned  to  belioTe  that  siU 
▼er,  also,  was  sometimes  negociated  ia'the  same  way »  Aftor  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  snbject»  the  same  respectable  writer  "  ooft* 
aiders  the  two  'sorts  of  pennies  as  the  only  coins  of  Ibe  Angla^ 
Saxons,  above  tlieir  copper  coinage ;  and  is  indooed.to  regard  all 
their  other  denominations  of  money,  as  weighed  or  settkNi  qoan^ 
titles  of  nncoioed  metal/'* 

Whether  the  above  conclnsions  be  deemed  satisftfitory  or  oo^ 
it  may  be  received  as  nnquestionable  that  the  existing  Angle- 
Saxon  coins  are  confined  to  the  Seeatta  or  Pmmff,  and  the  Sifcu^ 
Mr.  Pinkerton,'  in  his  ingenious  and  usefal  Essay  oa  Medals^  fcr- 
\ bears. to  inquire  deeply  concerning  the  intricate  sabj^of  tha 
Anglo-Saxon  coinage;  but  his  section  oa  their  existing  Qoioa  is 
calculated  to  convey  much  judicious  informatioii. 

Previous  to  submitting  any  intelligence  afiorded  by  his  worii,  it  ' 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  several  ecolesiastioal  persona, «»  waH 
as  the  king,  and,  also,  certain  towns,  had  the  privilege  of  a 
mint  A  statement  of  many  of  these  privileged  penons  and 
places,  chiefly  collected  from  Wilkitt8,t  and  from  the  record  rf 
Domesday,  is  presented  in  the  second  volome  of  the  hislorjr  af 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  ( 

la  regard  to  the  character  of  the  silver  Sceafiaii,  or  earlgr  Saaon 
pentiieB,  as  to  the  inscriptions  and  impresses  which  they  bear,  it 
is  observed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  that  they  latterly  have  kgenda,  ftal 
at  first  only  rude  figures  of  serpents,  &c  and  sometimes  oae  or 
two  letters.  "  Skeattas  were  struck  in  Kent,  and  libe  other  aar|y 
keptarchic  states,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century^  or  from 

ahoat 

*  Hitt  of  the  Anglo-Saxoni^  Vol.  II.  p.  ISO.  .   . 

f  Wilkinf,  I«eg.  Anglo-Sax. 
'  X  Vide  Turner'*  AngioSaxuni,  Vol.  IL  p.  l^T-^S. 
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ihoal  tlie  y«Ar  dOO,  till  70a  Most  of  the  «keatttt,  as  apptan 
from  their  symhohi,  were  struck  ia  the  Pagan  tisoies/' 

Those  larger  peiuiies  of  silver,  noticed  in  the  la«s  of  Alfred, 
have  heen  frequently  discovered.  Mr.  Pinkerton  informa  us^ 
that "  110  heptarchic  pennies  occur  till  after  the  year  700.  These 
pennies  are,  therefore,  almost  all  of  the  eighth  century,  or  from 
700  till  802,  when  Bgbert  terminated  the  seven  kingdoms/'  or 
tafther,  the  octarchy.  ^  The  heptarchic  pennies  are  of  Edbert 
the  Second ;  Cnthred,  and  Baldred,  of  Kent ;  Edmnnd  and  Ethel- 
Stan  of  the  East  Angles ;  Eadwald  and  cfBk,  of  Mercia,  and  Quin« 
xed  his  qneen;  with  Egbert,  Kenwnlf,  Biornnif,  Ladica,  Bert- 
wnlf,  Bughred,  and  Ceolwnlf,  all  kings  of  Mercia;  likewise 
Stiielweard,  and  Beorhtric  of  the  West  Saxons :  besides  the 
avehbishops  of  Canterbury,  Janbert,  and  Athileard."* 

Mr.  Pinkerton  justly  observes,  that  "  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
snppose  Egbert,  892,  either  first  king,  or  really  king,  of  all 
England ;  yet  he  and  his  discendants  were  chief  monarchs; 
thoogh  petty  kingdoms  existed  till  959 ;  and  some  of  their  coins 
are  found^  as  Sihtric  and  Aniaf  of  Northumbria. 

"  The  coins  of  the  chief  monarchsj  present  almost  a  complete 
series,  from  Egbert  832,  to  Edgar  959 ;  after  whom  there  ara 
only  kings  of  all  England.  Ethelbald,  857,  is  the  only  chief 
monarch  of  whom  there  are  no  coins;  and  there  are  none  of  Ed* 
mnnd  Ironside.  Most  of  them  bear  rude  portraits,  and  the  re- 
verses are  sometimes  curious  and  interesting.  Some  have  views 
of  cathedrals,  and  other  buildings ;  particularly  one  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  A.  D.  900,  has  the  cathedral  of  York,  with  three 
rows  of  windows,  round  arched.  Coins  of  Anlaf,  king  of  Nor* 
tbombria,  have  the  famous  r%ven,  the  Danish  ensign;  and  those 
•f  other  princes  have  often  curious  reverses,  and  great  variety. 
The  inscriptions  are,  also,  sometimes  curious;  as,  on  Egbert's 

U  2  coins 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy  are  not 
known  to  have  possessed  coins ;  ihose  of  iha  S0uth  Saxou$  and  the  EoMt 


csMMy  Samrnm,  Un  Angionm,  asd  m  Blbt1w«lf 's  $€xmmr9m* 
Peuuies  of  AtMrtan  bear  Rer  tot.  krii.  or  TWmw  JBri^iiiMiiw  ; 
fMfaaUy  stradt  after  bia  defealing  CooateAliBf  king  of  Soat- 
land. 

*'  Eccleaiaatae  cotM  appear  of  iba  arcbbiahdpa  af  Caoterbuvy, 
Widfrad.  A.  D.  804;  CeolnaUk^  830;  Plegmund,  880.  Till 
AlbelalMi>  9!i&,  wa  have  only  naaias  af  oionayara,  esbcept  on  a 
few  aoiua  of  bk  pvedeeeaBort,  Alfred  aiid.Edwank  tba  Firat; 
where  we  iad  the  towna  added.;  a  practiee  geaeial  after  AttieU 
aUn'a  tima/^* 

It  baa  baea  alieady  obaerved  ibal  the  Styca  ia  a  very  amafti 
oain  af  biUaa  (base  metal)  or  af  capper,  kaown  only  in  Nortk* 
mnbria.  Speciiaano  are  engraved  ia  the  firat  plate  of  the  tecoad 
Yolume  of  Mr.  FiakerUm'a ««  Beeay/*  and  ia  Mr.  Gougk'a  aditiaa 
oftbeBritaonia.t 


THE  ANGLO-DANES. 

In  reviewing  tbe  bistory  of  Britain  tbrougb  iU  early  ages,  tbe 
patriotic  and  respectable  vanity  of  tbe  native  is  continually  bort 
by  decisive  proofs  of  the  inhabitants  wanting  capacity «  whatever 
their  change  of  state,  to  defend  themselves  from  foreign  assault^ 

and 

*  Pinkertoa's  Essay  on  Medals,  Vol.  It.  p.  64—66. 
f  Ten  plates  of  Anglo-Saion  coins  are  engraved  in  Hickcs,  Vol.  III.  wltk 
brief  illastrations  by  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine.  Many  of  fheie  are,  howtTcr, 
duplicates ;  and  it  appears  that  Sir  Aadiew  read  the  legends  tritli  httio 
''  tnith  or  certainty."  In  Oibaen'a  firit  edition  of  Camdeu'i  BriUonia  are  ibsy 
plateau  and  in  his  aecond  edition  five  plates.  But  the  coins  in  these  ti^blca 
"  have  been  incorrectly  copied,  and  irregularly  classed  ;  and  several  German 
and  other  coins  have  got  in  among  the  Saxon."  In  Goagh's  edition  of  Camden 
is  engraved  "  a  series  of  such  Saion  coins  whose  genuineness  may  be  de^ 
pended  upon,  in  the  order  of  succession,  both  of  kings  and  prelates,  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  after  the  Heptarchy  to  ihe  Cooquettj 
comprehending  a  period  from  A.D»  758^  to  A.D.  1096*" 


wm6  to  prfenerve  the  tnralar  cbftraeler  of  their  gotemneiit  Al- 
Uiongrti  ftubj«ct,  in  retrospective  view,  to  tlie  severest  censures 
Utteiidaift  >on  unprovoked  aggression,  tlie  Roman  and  iiie  Saxon 
Invaders  #f  tlns^eonutry  are  still  venerable  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Instoriann.  Bat  ire  seek  in  vain  for  a  paliiattve  of  the  severities 
Iniicted  by  the  eneroadiments  of  the  Danks.  Frigid  in  rela- 
^km  to  the  aits,  zeafoos  only  v4isn  intent  «n  bloodslied,  tht» 
raee  of  invaders  would  be  regarded  'With  unrnttigated  repngnanec; 
^en  by  ttie  modern,  dispassiooate  examiner  cf  history,  iftho 
Momory  of  one  great  Anglo^^nish  king,  Canute,  did  not  in^ 
terpose  some  transient  gfleams  of  i uteiligence  and  splendour. 

In  ^ard  to  the  name  by  which  these  invaders  are  usnaliy 
Teeognisedy  it  is  remarked  by  a  modern  writer,  that,  "  although 
1>op«lar  language,  seldom  accurate,  has  gtten  the  denomination 
•^  Danes  to  the  invaders  of  England,  they  were  composed  of 
ihe  nations  who  lived  in  the  regions  now  known  by  the  general 
Appetlatiotts  of  Sweden  and  Ncrumy,  as  well  as  of  the  inbabitanki 
4if  Zealand  and  Jutland/' 

Bnt  the  Danes,  assuredly,  were  leaders  in  the  most  destmcf- 
-^e  of  these  invasions  from  the  north  ;  and  that  they  were  the 
moat  successful  of  Ihe  various  bands  of  assailants  is  evident,  as  a 
new,  though  a  sljort*lifed,  dynasty  in  Britain  was  establnhed  in 
-tlleir  line. 

It  has  been  observed,  hi  a  previous  page,  that  the  first  visit  of 
•these  piratical  invaders  occurred  in  the  year  787.  But  they  did 
not  effect  a  settlement  in  Britain  until  the  reign  of  the  Aaglo- 
"Saxon  King,  ^thelrtd.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
this  disastrous  reign,  and  in  the  year  8fi6,  a  confederacy  df 
northern  foes  arrived  on  oar  shores,  with  intentions  more  seri- 
ously injurious  than  the  casual  ravages  of  a  free-booting  incurs 
sion.  The  political  state  of  the  country  unhappily  favoured 
their  enterprize.  Weakened  by  a  division  into  four  distinct  go- 
vernments, the  natural  resources  of  the  island  were  still  further 
enfeebled  by  party  dis8#nsions  and  individual  struggles  for 
•power* 

U  3  It 
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It  was  BOOH  obvious  that  the  Danish  leaders  fought  for  doai- 
iiion  as  well  as  for  plunder;  and,  in  the  year  which  succeeded 
the  date  of  their  invasion,  they  assumed,  by  right  of  conquest, 
the  sceptre  of  Northumbrian  Penetrating  with  sword  and  fire 
through  several  rich  counties,  and  destroying  the  pious  works  of 
ages  as  they  proceeded,  the  Danes  conquered  East-Angtia,  and 
usurped  its  crown,  in  870.  Their  efforts  towards  further  con* 
quests  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  West-Saxons;  but  Mer^ 
eta  shortly  submitted  to  their  sway;  and  thus  was  England 
divided  between  two  powers,— those  of  the  King  of  Wessex  and 
the  government  established  by  the  Northmen. 

We  jire  now  arrived  at  the  memorable  reign  of  Alfred;  and 
the  varied  events  of  this  era,  relating  to  the  wars  between  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes,  are  sufficiently  detailed  in  the 
histories  of  the  country  at  large.  In  the  course  of  these  con- 
flicts, mauy  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  England  expe- 
rienced calamitous  visits  from  the  sauguioary  opponents;  and, 
from  this  cause,  the  topographer  is  often  led  to  a  more  attentive 
consideration  of  undecisive  skirmishes,  than  is  necessary  to- 
wards a  comprehension  of  such  marked  events  as  are  of  real  In- 
terest, and  of  conspicuous  weight,  in  the  asnals  of  the  island. — 
For  a  reference  concerning  these,  I  necessarily  refer  to  the  pages 
of  regular  historians,  and  to  the  "  Beauties  of  England"  for  re* 
spective  counties ;  but  not  without  observing  that,  in  numeroua 
instances,  the  original  authorities  are  so  deOcieut,  or  indistinct, 
that  many  statements  of  the  most  judicious  modern  writers  ace 
unavoidably  founded  on  ingenious  calculation.— The  result  of 
these  conflicts,  as  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  Danish  preva* 
lence  in  Britain,  is  our  immediate  object. 

After  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  Alfred,  in  the  year  678,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  the 
Danes;  but  so  remote  were  these  favourable  operations  from  the 
entire  discomfiture  of  the  invaders,  that  even  Alfred  admitted  llie 
enemies  of  himself  and  of  bis  native  soil  to  a  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  island.    The  lines  of  demarkation  between 

these 
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imiei  domi«ioii8»  on  tlie  restoratton  of  Alfred,  are  thii* 
noticed  by  Mr.  Tamer^  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons: 
^'  Alfred  having  permitted  Godrun  to  colonize  East-AngHa,  the 
iimite  of  their  respective  territories  irere  settled  by  a  treaty- 
which  still  exists.  By  the  first  article  the  boundary  was  placed 
in  the  Thames,  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  Watling  Street 
to  the  Oi^e.  The  spaces  thus  marked  contained  Norfolk ;  Suf« 
folk;  Cambridgeshire;  Essex;  part  of  Hertfordshire;  part  of 
Bedfordshire;  and  a  little  of  Huntingdonshire.  These  regions 
were  subjected  to  Go^un,  and  were  filled  with  Danes.  Northum* 
bria  was  afterwavds  put  under  Guthred,  who  governed  Beira; 
J9fi4  Egbert  mled  in  Bernida. 

"Th(S,  sovereignty  of  Mercia,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  fell 
iatfl)  the  (yower  of  Alfred.  He  did  not,  however,  avowedly  in- 
,«forporale  it  with  Wessex.  He  discontinued  its  regal  houora, 
vSpd  cpnstituted  Ethcired  its  military  commander,  to  whom  he 
.afterwi^rds  married  his  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  when  her  age  per- 
mitted."* 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  which  might  rationally  be  formed, 
•a  a  calculation  of  events  at  this  distant  period,  the  Danes,  thus 
allowed  to  settle  in  England,  assumed,  for  an  interval  of  some 
length,  a  pacific  aspect,  and  cultivated  in  quiet  the  more  useful 
of  such  arts  as  endear  a  stationary  life.  But.  the  troubles  of  King 
Alfred's  public  career  did  not  end  with  his  restoration.  Fresh 
invasions  from  the  north  speedily  occurred ;  and  the  Danes  of 
Northumbria  and  East-Anglia,  although  passive  in  the  instance 
of  a  first  invitation  from  their  marauding  country  men,.united  their 
effi>rts  towards  tlie  otter  subversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment  with  those  of  the  powerful  Hastings,  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  Hastings  was  the  most  formidable  and  pernicious  dis- 
turber of  England  in  the  latter  years  of  King  Alfred.  The  war« 
iiure  between  this  leader  and  the  great  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
jadds  an  historical  interest  to  many  spots  in  various  parts  of 

U  4  Britain^ 

M  Hift  of  the  Auglo  Sazous,  Vol.  L  p.  f  66— 7. 
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Britain,  now  itkat  time  haii  s^flenrd  d«im  tto  liMM  «^  btool^ 
Med,  atid  had  caused  reeling  to  give  place  to  M'ioilHy. 

During  tlie  irign  of  Edward  the  Eider,  wh«<jli  (sMlnfi'ffe^  ih 
1P01,  and  terminated  in  924,  the  Aoglicisefd  Daiiea  s^kpA  fHs 
qtient  wars  with  his  power;  but  this  able  deaeendtet  of  AlflM 
trinmphed  over  their  hostility.  Tlie  Hoes  of  fortMditKMl  by 
which  he  guarded  the  frostier  of  his  domini6oa»  baa  atre^dybtfHi 
tiotked.* 

Atht'Utan  ascended  the  throne  in  924.  The  power  of  tlia 
Anglo-Paiies  had'  experienced  a  sensible  diminution .  kl  the  fiM^ 
ipeding  reign ;  and  a  dread fo!  conflict*  which  took  plaoe  in  iMe 
time  of  this  sovereign,  accelerated  their  coi»plel«  ^ub^ui^tfiML 
"t'he  Northumbrians,  however,  revolted  in  the  year  §4li  when 
HEdmund  the  Elder  occupied  the  Anglo-Saxon  Uirone,  aiid  Mm 
tained  a  distinguished  victory;  but  the  death  t(  Att$f,'fMt 
leader  and  inspiriting  genius,  which  occurred  at  aperiodbrtoly 
subsequent^  restored  tranquillity,  through  the  tm«fiohi  Wf  HiCfr 
entire  submission.  Profiting  by  this  fort«ilou8  circuinatataeft^ 
Edmund  terminated  what  has  been  justly  styled  '^tbe  dan^er«> 
ous  independence"  of  the  towns  of  Derby,  Leieeater,  Motliflf- 
ham,  Stamford^  and  Lincoln.  These  five  settlements,  aitmAed 
on  the  norlhern  frontiers  of  Mercia  and  East-Anglia,  had  beMi 
long  occupied  by  the  Danes ;  but  were  now  peopled  wHh  SaxoMi, 
throngh  the  policy  of  Edmund. 

After  a  long  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Hva!  ttattoM^ 
during  which  the  Anglo^Danes  appear  to  have  mixei|l  edntentedly 
with  their  neighbours,  in  a  progressive  amalgamation  itf  society^ 
(he  Northmen  again  appeared  on  the  BHtish  easBt,  aa  inTad«fs 
Intent  on  deliberate  aggression,  in  tlie  rttgn  of  Ethelred,  sat* 
named  the  Unready,  which  codimenced  in  the  year  978.  '  We 
now  approach  the  pisriod  of  the  Danish  ascendant  in  this  iaiand; 
f^nd  the  steps  of  progression  are  marked,  as  is  usual  #ith  tliese 

dark 

t  Vide  Ante,  p.a46, wiee. 
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'4flrfc  «f(C8»  by  p#fidy,  profuse  bloodshed,  and  every  coneemttavl 
^oie  cotttained  in  the  Mack  oatalotpie  of  human  error. 

The^o^ces  %ilii  which  the  Danes  cominence<l  thcrr  hostile  ope- 
ttflforii  in  this  reign,  were  not  snIReiently  nnmerons  to  have  pro- 
duced serious  and  lasting  consequences,  if  they  had  been  op- 
f  eacd  by  a  mler  of  military  capacity,  supported  by  faithfal  snb- 
jeoti.  Bnt  fillielred  was  dilatory  to  a  proverb;  and  exposed  his 
-fiital  ^ant  of  ability  to  preside  over  a  state,  by  almost  iovariahly 
inleeling  oommaiiders  who  traitoronsly  abandoned  his  cause,  and 
«ither  teonniVed  at  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  or  joined  the  in- 
vading power.  The  t)anes,  therefore,  ravaged  with  little  opptf- 
isithiA^  and  a  temporary  cesitatton  of  hostilities  was  repeatedly 
fNMrehasid  by  the  woMt  of  all  possible  means, — k  bribe,  in  the 
^dikipe  of  ransom,  for  the  degraded  people  and  property  of  an  is- 
iMid  so  ^ong  in  natural  recNMirces  as  Britain ! 

This  country  was  (rte  from  the  terror  of  a  northern  armament 
lb  the  yesr  1002;  and  lott  this  period  an  event  took  place  whidi 
ill  so  frequently  mentioned  in  topographical  writings;  that  it  re- 
quires some  notice  in  the  present  page.  It  will  be  readily  sop* 
posed  tihat  I  allude  to  the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  which  was 
^libeled  by  oHer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  on  the  13th 
^  November  in  this  year.  Those  ancient  authors  who  form  the 
most  acceptable  authorities  (br  the  narration  of  this  dreadful  inr 
ctdent,  vary  in  regard  to  several  particniars,  of  considerable  im^ 
-portanee.  From  a  comparison  of  their  evidence  it  is  found  im- 
ptlMticable  lo  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  slaughter,  or  the  pre- 
w^  classes  involved  in  destruction.  We  can  scarcely,  however, 
believe  that  the  families  of  those  Danes  who  were  permitted  in 
preceding  reigns. to  colonize  various  paits  of  Britain,  were  now 
Mntencod  to  aaiiasstnation ;  since  they  most  have  intermingled, 
im  the  eourse  of  many  years,  so  closely  with  tlie  Saxon  settlers, 
afH  oeaHy  to  fiMrm  one  people,  in  regard  to  the  ties-  of  blood  and 
frKWdship. 

Whatever  might  be  the  primary  intention,  it  is  certarn  that 
iho  #ivOs  aud  «cbildreB  of  many  of  the  Danes  perished  in  this 

dreadful 
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4njiidfttl  massiicre ;  and  among  these  were  CiciiMMa^'tlie  airteref 
Swmij  Of  Svein,  King  of  Denmark^  and  her  family.  The  deatk 
wof  this  lady,  who  had  married  an  Engtiah  earl,  had  received 
Xlhristtanily,  and  was*  the  pledge  of  Danish  peace,  has  Daiorally 
4iflS)fded  a  marked  point  of  lamentation  with  every  historian  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons; « and  soch  an  event,  as  uatarally,  prodneed  a 
idreadful  retaliation  on  the  part  of  her  relatives  and  cooBtrymen* 

Skeein,  the  brother  of  the  mardered  lady«  sooa  invaded  Eng* 
land,  and  ravaged  the  unhappy  country,  with  a  spirit  of  venge- 
ance quite  commensurate  with  the  cruel  injury  sustained  by  hb 
/fiunily  and  friends.  The  local  effects  of  bis  revenge  are  noticed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Beauties  of  England ;  and  I  take  pleaauco 
iir  believing  that  a  detail  of  devastations  so  aflictive  is,  theie- 
fare,  unoecessary  in  the  present  portion  of  our  worlc.  In  the 
event,  the  efforts  of  the  Danes  succeeding  in  subverting  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  .---Sixteen  counties  of  England  were  sur- 
rendered to  Uieir  sway,  in  the  year  1010;  and,  three  years  after* 
wards,  the  success  of  Sweio,  and  the  retirement  of  Ethelred  into 
Normandy,  enabled  the  former  prince  to  ascend  the  throne. 

His  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  following  his  eleva- 
.tioBy  led  to  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Ethelred ;  hut  that  imbemie 
king  died  in  1016,  and  left  his  son,  the  brave  Edmund,  to  sirog- 
gle  with  Canute,  heir  to  the  first  Danish  king  of  England. 

The  short  reign  of  this  gallant  prince,  Edmund,  sumamed 
.  Iroiifiide,  was  one  calamitous  scene  of  warfare  between  the  con- 
^ndlng  parties;  and  on  his  decease,  Canute  obtained  uncon- 
tested dominion  over  the  country  so  long  possessed  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  jealous  severity  of  this  king  in  the  early  stages  of  hia  ac- 
cession to  power,  and  the  sauguinary  measures  which  he  adopted 
for  the  security  of  his  individual  sway,  are  well  known,  and 
cause  disgust  to  |nix  with  the  admiration  jsnforced  by  some 
actions  in  more  matuie  life,  and  during  his  firmer  possession  of 
the  throne.  The  life  of  Canute,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  English  monarchy,  may,  with  juatice,  be  divided  into 

two 
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two  ertts^that'in  ^hich  be  was  compellod  by  flmroiiDdiniif  dr- 
emmrlances  to  deem  himself  merely  the  Danish  conqueror  of  a 
rich  country  ;  and  the  subseqnent  more  settled  period,  at  which 
he  recognised  entirely  his  association  with  the  people  who  yielded 
to  biH  sway,  and  eudeaToared  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  bis 
subjects,  from  a  feeling  so  much  endeared  by  lengthened  con-* 
nexioa  tliat  it  partook  of  patriotic  favour. 

The  errors  of  his  first  years  of  sovereignty  may  be  safely  as* 
eribed  to  the  barbarous  character  of  his  education ;  and,  as  they 
were  chiefly  personal,  the  topographer  leaves  them  to  the  blended 
censure  and  pity  of  the  philosophical  historian.  In  succeeding 
years,  and  in  the  latter  era  of  his  sway,  he  became  so  completely 
the  patron  of  those  whom  he  governed,  that  the  manners  of  the 
age  were  evidently  influenced  by  his  taste  and  opinions.*— Hit 
piety,  however  fanciful,  and  disfigured  by  the  prevailing  super- 
stition, now  becomes  an  object  of  careful  enquiry  with  tlie  ex- 
aminer into  ecclesiastical  antiquities ;  and  he  is  found  to  be  emi* 
Rent  for  a  reverence  of  monastical  and  other  religious  esteblish- 
ments ;  thus  aflbrding  a  sudden  and  strange  instance  of  improve- 
ment on  the  character  of  the  Danes,  who,  in  every  age  of  hit* 
■lory  hitherto  noticed,  have  appeared  only  as  the  destroyers  of 
adifices  venerable  from  beauty  as  well  as  sacred  from  spproprish 
tioD. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  name  of  Canute,  in  the  present 
section,  without  observing  that,  from  certain  marked  incidents, 
trivial  in  immediate  operation,  and  of  little  account  with  the  poll- 
tician,  it  has  obtained  more  permanent  glory  than  could  be  de« 
rived  from  the  successful  issue  of  many  deep  closet  stratagems,  or 
sanguinary  battles.--*The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  well 
attested  fact  of  his  unfolding  to  himself  and  his  surrounding  cour- 
tiers a  lesson  of  temperance  in  prosperity,  by  placing  himself  in 
Ills  chair  of  state  6n  the  sea  coast,*  when  the  waves  were  flowing 

towards 

*  In  the  aeigbboarhood  of  Soalhsnpton.    See  Betuties  for  Hasipihirs, 
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towards  theiAQre;  inf  there  commmiihg  the  ^wtlktt»  netio  met 
Ilia  ftoi,  stnoe  his  altendftnts  emieKvouttA  i»  perniadk  hm  thai 
1m  was  lord  of  all  wbieli  iie  beheld.— An  aolion  «o  eimple^  and 
yet  ao  grand,  evinoes  an  habituid  efibrt  al  aelf4>errectk»»  whidi 
eiititlea  Canele  to  the  anmame  <»f  Great,  aad  asaitta  in  ne- 
^eening  the  fianii^h  dynaaly  from  the  abhoiranoe  of  move  hitol* 
lectual  agea. 

Thexro^  of  Eog^tend  was  worn  by  only  two  suceeedHi^  vove* 
reigna  of  the  Baniah  line ;  Harold  mnd  HmrdkmMe.  The  lat«- 
king  died  in  1040. 

On  ma  MiLITAftt  AROBITCCrultC  of  THB  AffGLO-DnNES.-^ 

The  native  barbarity  of  these  inntden  §nm  the  north,  and  thfe 
f  reoanoos  tenare  by  which  Ihey  held  their  itictiiating  fMirtiooa 
of  territory  in  BritMn,  prerioiw  to  the  inveMtttare  of  Canute 
•with  regal  dijiCMly,  forbid  ns  to  escpet^t  tfiat  pprmati<>nt  worka  of 
Ort,  even  rehiting  to  the  science  of  defence,  and  the  furtherance 
•of  oeonrtty,  were  conatrocted  i^  them  at  an  earlier  date  than  thiit 
-fertod.  The  field  occupied  by  the  Dunes  afibrdt,  indeed,  little 
.gratification  to  the  enqairer  into  the  antiqititica  of  tfiia  iifhind. 
Exoopt  for  the  ptirpoee  of  an  attempt  towards  satis^lHCtory  regw- 
Joiity  of  ammgenent,  the  chief  worka  of  this  era  might,  pO»> 
haps,  with  propriety,  be  involved  in  a  continnatiun  of  Angid- 
^SaxoB  Manners  and  atyle;  for,  although  diirmg  twenty  •foar  yeara 
the  throne  was  filled  by  Danish  HOfvereigns,  each  king  of  this 
Jhio  was  eontented  with  ibiloiving  the  modes  of  his  8«xon  predo- 
-eessor» ;  and  few,  if  any  novelties  of  architectaral  dwposal  wci« 
-Sfitrodttoed  under  their  ptttronage. 

*  The  aathor  of  "  Northern  Anti^ties,*'  •deseribes  the  fsrtresaes 
•f  the  mtoiettt  Danes,  ns  being  ^  rude  castles,  sitnate  on  the 
i#u»nit  of  rooks,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick  ttiis<«hopeii 
-walls/'  It  is  observable  that  this  fondness  for  choaaing  a  lofty 
natnral  elevation,  as  the  site  of  a  castle  of  defence  [the  most 
obvious  assistant  of  security  in  the  early  a^j^es  of  military  art] 
prevailed  among  the  Danes  in  the  %riglrtest  period  of  their  as- 
cendancy 
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«intoiey  in  iMtein.  Cairate  tlie  Great  is  believed  to  have  trail! 
iereral  eastleB,  of  Ikrgf  dimensioBB  end  equal  vtrengiti.  The 
Cmtb  of  Norwiek,  which  is  sitaated  on  a  natural  mount,  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  erections  supposed  to  have  heen 
made  duiing  his  reign.  Thk  building,  a  splendid  examine  of 
the  arehiteotnral  manner  ascribed  to  the  Angk^Saxons,  has  been 
already  noticed;  and  it  may,  probably  vilhout  any  great  danger 
of  error,  be  received  as  a  specimen  of  the  principal  fbrtiBed  stmc* 
tores  raised  by  the  Danes.  Canute,  as  it  would  appear,  although 
uniformly  indulging  his  native  partiality  for  an  elevated  site,  wisely 
Adopted  the  military  architecture;  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
triamphed,  .conscious  that  it  was  far  superior  to  the  rude  modes 
of  his  northern  countrymen,  and  that  his  success  was  greatly 
owing  to  the  infreqnency  of  such  formidable  structures.* 

Military  EAUTa-woRKS  op  tbr  DAHES.-^That  the  Danes, 
altlRMigh  predatory  and  rapid  in  their  modes  of  warfare,  until 
they  obtaiued  a  regular  seltlement  in  this  country,  constructed^ 
in  nnmerous  instances,  fortifications  of  earth-work,  for  tlie  defence 
of  their  camps,  is  evinced  by  the  writings  of  ancient  historians; 
and  it  is  observed,  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that 
the  facility  with  which  they  raised  such  as  even  the  great  Alfl-ed 
did  not  dare  to  assault,  affords  a  fair  presumption  for  attributing 
lothem  considerable  military  skill.f 

Instances  of  camps,  which,  from  their  local  connection  with 
accounts  in  history  of  battles  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
are  ascribed  to  tlie  former  people,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  southern  parts  of  this  kingdom^  where  such  contests  chiefly 
prevailed.  But  it  is  diflkult  to  distinguish  between  the  encamp- 
aents  of  the  two  opposed  parties.    It  would,  however,  appear 

that, 

*  See  loine  icsttercd  remarU  on  the  subject  of  Angio-Pduilsh  catties,  ia 
Mr.  King*s  sequel  to  his  observations  on  ancient  castles,  Arcba:oI.  Vol  VL 
Mr.  Wilkins's  £ssa^  towards  a  history  of  Norwich  castle.  Ice.  Archaeol.  Vol, 
XII.  and  Strutt's  Manners  and  Customs,  ^c.  Vol.  I. 

t  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  tSl. 
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that«  uidesBfteeideatal  eircttOMtaiioes  indoced  the  adoption  of  aft 
irn^ttlar  foroi«  tlie  Uau68>  like  the  Saxotfi,  coosiniclcd  thmr 
campa  of  a  circular  shape,  and  protected  them  by  a  broad  and 
deep  diteh.*  It  may  be  preaumed  that,  in  attention  to  their 
early  national  habits,  they  formed  their  camps  on  elevated  spota^ 
and,  probably,  on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  where  such  a  aite  wna  at- 
tainable ;f  but,  in  such  sitoations^  great  care  must  be  uaed  kk 
discriminating  between  the  intrenehments  of  the  Britpns  ani 
those  of  northern  invaders. 

^  After  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  presented,  it  will 
lie  necessarily  supposed  that  little  can  be  said  respecting  thw 
efforts  of  the  Anglo-Danes  in  Ecclesiastical  Architbctithb* 
These  invaders,  indeed,  are  noticed  in  history^  rather  as  the  de« 
stroyers,  than  the  founders,  of  sacred  buildings.  They  entered 
Britain  in  a  state  of  pagan,  rapacioos  barbarity;' and eren  each 
was  the  national  condition  of  the  Saxons,  when  they  first  wielded 
arms  in  this  country.  The  Saxons  attained  a  long  period  of 
secure  possession;  and  their  improvement  in  the  arts  of  civiliza* 
lion  was  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  influence  overtho' 
resources  of  the  island.  The  dynasty  of  the  Danes  was  of  brief 
doration ;  and  the  years  in  which  the  sword  lay  sheathed  were 
trnly  few.  Hence,  perhaps,  from  want  of  oppc^rtoaity,  rather 
than  from  a  national  ineptitude  to  amelioration  of  manners,  tbej 
descend  to  us  merely  in  the  character  of  barbarians^  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  land,  and  the  enemies  of  establiahed  social 
order. 

When  the  Danes,  in  a  pagan  state,  first  ejected  serious  ir« 
mpttons  in  Britain,  they  unhappily  directed  their  chief  attention 
to  the  monastic  establishments,  as  places  aflbrding  the  greateat 

promise 

•  See  a  Danish  carap  described  in  the  Beaaties  for  Berkshire,  p.  135—6. 
tot  further  (althoagh  brief)  remarks  on  the  camps  of  the  Anglo-Danes,  the 
leader  la  referred  to  ArchssolG^ia,  Vol.  Vllf. 

t  ArchsBol,  Vol.  VI.  p.  257. 
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H^mise  ^  b^oiy*  -  The  general  euminer  ef  history,  «hitddert 
over  the  recital  of  enormities  practised  in  th^  course  of  these  de« 
vastatioos.  But  the  antiquary  has  less  reason  for  regret  [as  far 
aa  the  buildings  may  be  concerned  J  since  we  have  sufficieol 
cause  for  believing  that  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  NormsMia 
Wpnld  have  produced,  at  a  future  period^  a  demolition  no  lesa 
^iire«  in  r^ard  to  the  sacred  structures  of  the  Anglo-Saxoos* 
although  the  work  of  destruction  might  have  been  performed  with 
pacific  sentiments. 

It  can  scarcely  be  presumed  that  numerous  [if  any]  places  of 
Christisji  wi^ship  were  erected  by  the  Anglo-Danes^  previous  to 
the  accession  of  Canute  to  regal  power.  Those  Danes  who  set- 
tled by  treaty  in  EastAnglia  and  Northumberland,  appear  to  hava 
been  nominal  Christians  only.  Their  public  accordance  in  the 
established  religious  ceremonies  of  the  country «  was  an  article  of 
atipulation;  and^  like  most  such  terms  of  political  agreement 
was  preserved  during  expediency^ — ^aud  no  longer.  Ou  tiie  death 
of  the  great  Alfred,  Ihey  endeavoured  to  shake  off  their  political 
allegiance  and  tlieir  religious  conformity.  But  the  strong  laea* 
snres  of  Edvaid  tlie  Elder  having,  at  lengthy  rendered  tl^eic 
military  c;flforts  unavailing,  they  resumed  an  attention  to  tha 
religious  rites  of  the  kingdom,— as  by  law  established.  Thosa 
Irequent  regulations,  framed  in  synods  held  in  the  10th  century, 
against  the  exercise  of  pagan  ceremonies^  would  appear  to  ba 
directed  particularly  towards  the  Danish  nominal  members  of  tha 
•Anglo-Saxon  church. 

King  Canute,  profiting  by  a  period  of  comparative  repose^  and, 
probably^  actuated  at  onoe  by  pious  zeal  and  political  wisdom; 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  conformance  to  that  beneficent  system 
of  religion,  which  has  ever  been  found  salutary  to  the  monli 
of  the  man  and  the  fidelity  of  the  subject.  He, .  indeed,  becama 
conspicuous  for  religious  ardour ; — cherished,  we  will  presume, 
mlhe  simplicity  of  a. true  faith,  but  displayed  according  to  tha 
faotastieal  modes  of  the  era  in  which  he  flourished. 

Ha  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  as  himself  says,  ''  for  tha  ra^ 

damptiaA 
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4emptiott  of  his  sittt,  and  the  weUare  of  bis  sobjecisJ^  Wlw» 
ther  he  aequireA,  ia  this  travel  to  the  papal  city,  aay  mfbrma-' 
tion  for  animprovemeot of  the  Eecksiastlcal  Architecture  ef 
England,  musl  remain  doubtfal.  But  we  are  told  that  be  be* 
came  a  patron  of  monastic  foundatiens,  and  that  many  churches  , 
irere  built  under  his  sanction  ;-~these  manifestations  of  pious  sea- 
liment,  being  chiefly  evinced  on  the  spols  signalised  by  former 
battles  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 

Little  intelligence,  concerning  supposed  remains  of  such  stme* 
tures,  ia  presentsd  even  by  the  boldest  and  most  conjectural 
writertji — Mr.  King  supposes  that  the  fiae  gateway  and  tower  at 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  denominated  Si.  James's  tower,  or  CAtir^* 
gate,  is  part  of  the  building  erected  at  that  place  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  Cauute.f  This  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  in 
Mr.  Britten's  '*  Architectural  Antiquities;"  where  the  atately 
gtructure  in  question  is  said  to  have  been  probably  raised  by  Ab» 
bot  Baldwin,  in  the  time  of  William  the  First ;  or,  otherwise, 
by  ''Radulphus  and  Hervmns,  the  sacrists,  about  A.  D.  1]21» 
or  1190/'^  Not  any  documents  are  preserved,  to  render  the 
opinion  of  either  writer  decisive.— .The  above  gateway  and  lofty 
lower,  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  afford  .fine  specimens  of  the  heavy, 
eircular,  style  of  architecture. 

The  reigns  of  Harold  and  Hardtcanute  were  too  short,  and  of 
too  unsettled  a  complexion,  to  allow  of  oar  believing  that  eccle- 
siastical acehitecture  met  with  opportunities  of  efficient  encourage- 
ment from  those  sovereigns. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  sound  authority  for  concluding  that  the 
sacred  architecture  of  this  country  experienced  any  important 
change,  during  that  short  period  of  national  prosperity,  the  latter 
pact  of  **the  great"  Canute's  reign;  and  thus  the  style  ascribed 

to 

/ 

•  Tsraer*!  Hist,  of  tiie  Aoglo-Sftzoas,  Vol.  I.  p.  440,  tnd  fbt  sudiortly 
Ibere  quoted,  (a  letter  of  Caoste ;  the  tubttaoce  of  which  it  itAltd  ia  H^KU 
West.  0f,  and  elwwherr.) 

4  ManimenUi  Antiqaa,  Vol.  IV.  p.  laS. 
I  Architectomi  Antiqaiticsy  VoL  IIL  p»  78. 
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to  the  Anglo-Saxons^  may,  in  tho  present  stage  of  infoimationi 
be  applied  to  buiMings  erected  doring  the  Danish  dy nasty .-*But« 
In  popular  apprehension,  the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Danes  po8« 
•essed  one  peculiar  fMture,  which  requires  notice. 

Attaclied  to  several  English  parochial  churches,  are  seen 
Ritund  Towers,  which  a  current  tradition  attributes  to  the  peo« 
pfo  whose  possible  vestiges  are  now  nnder  consideration. 

These  circular  toWers  of  churches,  are  not  confined  to  any  par« 
tieitlar  county,  or  district.  They  are  fonnd,  thinly  scattered, 
in  many  parts  of  England;  but  they  abound  chiefly  in  the  ooun^ 
ties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.*  Although  simple  in  design,  and 
of  rode  constrnctrbn,  they  aflbrd  a  subject  of  enquiry  not  desti« 
tot6  of -interest,  and  one,  perhapsT  which  is  worthy  of  more 
extended  antiqiiarian  notice  than  can  be  bestowed  in  this  work. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  printed  anthorities  [aided 
hf  a  cot'respondeiice  commenced  by  the  present  writer,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject]  these  round 
towers  are  unifbrmiy  constructed  of  rough  materials,  and  such  as 
conld  be  easily  procured; --whole  flints,  stones,  chalk,  and  other 
coarse  rogredfents,  imbedded  in  mortar.  The  walls  are  gene* 
rally  of  a  great  thickness,  but  gradually  dfminisb  in  substance, 
as  they  ascend;  and  the  towers,  as  now  remaining,  are  seldom 
of  an  equal  height  with  the  square  towers  of  churches,  raised  by 
akilfiil  workmen,  nnder  the  auspices  of  aflluent  and  liberal  (bund- 
era.  They  are,  usually,  attached  to  small  churches;  and  are 
not  uniformly  situated  at  the  west  end;— an  instance  of  which 
deviation  from  prevalent  custom  may  be  noticed  at  Tooling,  ia 
Surrey,  where  is  a  circular  tower,  on  the  north  side  of  the  paro* 
chtal  ohnrch. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  very  common  per- 
suasion, that  these  round  towers  are  exclusively  the  works  of 

X  the 

*  Se«  leveral  specimens  noticed  in  the  Beaoties  for  Norfolk,  p.  48—49. 
Id  Snfiblk,  they  principaUy  occur  in  the  northtrn  parts,  upon  th«  boidotf  cf 
Votiolk. 
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theDan^;  unless  from  their  feeqiient  o^carDettce.in  thji  Qwill 
fUs^ifit  of  £s|8t.Ang!i^  H  U  certain  tbftt  no^adept  toman  gf 
this  desciiptioa  are,  atK^tiog;  iu  t|ie  northaro  countries^  nvliapfit 
tboBe  invaders  proceeded;  4^4  ve  haf«  o^  avilbiwiiy  fqr  be** 
lieying  that,  the  Anglo-Danes  p^culi^ly  affected  tbe  drei|lar 
fi)rmiii  c^iy  of  Iheir  boildings.  ^JCradttion  n  here  qimupporleA^ 
even  by  creditable  cgrrei^tjive  argiuQent;  and  it  v<M4d  mpsar 
t^  tbe  jfidii^ious  enqoirer  has  con^demUe.  d^cMti^  to  en« 
coaiiter,  iRrh^n  c^ideavottring  to  c|>'tiiigttieh  tl^e  ages  in  irhieli 
thf^  t^ers  were  p^robably  consti*ttcted, 

Thoir  high  aniiqiuty  uimit  be  allowed  by  alji.  ,  Their  m^  an4 
artless  eharSiCterj  evinces  an  es^ly  date,  ^ut  ve  h^ve  few.orit^fV 
foKSiSc^rtainiiig.the  period  at  which  they  were  raised.  Th^  emr 
bellished  pointed  arch  never  oiccurs,  except  when  evidently  a^ 
in/iertion  n^e  at  i^  dat^  su^i^uenttp  that,  of  the  priginal-  build- 
1^.*  £ven  the  omaoieuted  circular  style  [or  debased  SoojianJ 
is  rarely,  apparent,  althoi|gb  it  is  by  no  u^eans  nncommoa  to  £^ 
their  simple  narrow  opeai^^,  or  windows,  having  8emi^cii;ci4r 
(ar  beads. 

In  nmp^rpus  instances,  and  particularly  as  to^lbo^  whfcU 
occur  in  th^  county  of  Siiffi>lk,t  these  massive  roui^d  tof  ets  of 
j^burchesy  are  lighted  by  narrow  apertures  only,  which  reaemlile 
toopsy  Off  arrowosUts. 

Thu^  deriding  all  calculation  as  to  the  daiteof  theiff  erfclion. 
MfcA  towers  niust.be  left  to  tbe  conjectures  of  the  ingenioniv 
We  have,  assuredly,  no  ration^  grounds  fov  asc^abing  tbe^i  e^r 
^  dn^ivelf 

*  ITie  following  curious  feature  io  the  round  tower  of  the  church,  of  By? 
c|iamwell,  Norfolk,  is  noticed  iu  (he  Beiiutiea^  for  that  county  p.  49,— In 
this  tower,  "  are  four  pointed  apertures,  the  arched  parts  of  which,  and  th« 
sides,  are  formed  by  plain  squared  stones  j  and  the  former  are  disposed  ia 
ttiff  shape  of  an  qcuU  triwgie,"  These  loops,  or  windows,  appear  to  be 
eoend  with  the  original  building ;  and  the  editor  observes^  io  a  note.  *'  that 
aHcilar  arches  arc  to  be  sceu  in  the  aocient  entmncfi  gateway  to  Rougemoat 
l^stjl^  at  Exeter." 

f  M.  S«  cominuuication  of  Mr.  J.  Kaw^  of  Ipsnich. 
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dsiWely  toUMBMiMj'who,  probably,  adopud  the  arehiteetvral 
faBliloM  ^  tbe  Aiigli^fito6ns«  t6getber  with  a  profesaion  of 
their  mode  ef  Mb ;  and'  they  oiear  in  coanliea  which  are  fn' 
diatsnt  foni  thctee  iKsti^eta  hr  whkh  the  Danetf  were  allowed  t9 
aellle,  preFioua  te  thid  MaMiafaaeiit  of  a  regal  dynasty  ia  thMr 
IMe; 

Whererer  may  be  tlieir  doe  alation  in  the  scale  of  antiqaHyy 
itwcmid'wppenr'thct  the  roond-  towers  of  charchea  are,  fo  the 
gfoMr  nialiher  df  inataices;*  of  a  o#ry  rlmoi^  date.    Ctontidtr^  . 
ii%  lbs  great  thidknteSiof  their  rode  walls',  and  the  circumtttmoe  " 
of  their  apertures  [in'  the  tower  part;  and  in  the  origptnaf  eon^  ' 
8t/«ftieb]  bi^ingr  chiefly  eoaflued  to  narrow  loops,  apparenHy  M'^ 
fwhifdifor  nb  porposea  exeepfl  thos^  of  admittihgaitr,  and  aflBfd- 
inf  medns'lbr  adiseK4rg^  of  anaatve  weapons;  1  Would  soggest 
it>afl>Ming'p^ebaUe^thtti  th€9  were'dosl^n^,  like  somechorch^ 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  fbr  defence  against  tHe  - 
soMo  stttack  of  uwaeding  parties,  in  afes  exposed  to  internal 
werfiMreAndfrequenrpredatoryiiitaslbo;  or,  perhaps,  agaii^stthe 
intermrencfr  of  tKeee  who  were  hotitile  to  the  ritaals  of  earl  j^  cod* 
▼ertrto  diriataanity. 

On  THSBfOBBS^F  SfiTl^LTIIRB  FRACTliTED  BY  THB  ANOLO- 

Dhif^n. — The  numerous  barrows,  or  tumali,  dispersed  over  many 
parts  of  this  island,  have  naturally  giten  rise  to  various  conjee- 
tol^s  and  fanciful  efforts  at  appropriation.  Gloomy,  from  their 
known  connexion  with  funeral  customs;  and  mysterious,  through  . 
the  absence  of  all  outward  denotation  concerning  the  ages  in  which 
they  wove  constmcled ;  these  earthy  memorials  have  attracted 
much  pbpular  notice,  iO  the  forms  of  indeterminate  tradition,  and 
wild  romantic  legend. 

The  wondering  peasant  has  ever  shewn  a  fondness  for  attri- 
buting such  monuments  to  the  Danes ;  and  many  antiquarian 
writers  have  been  contented  with  echoing  the  opinion  of  the  pea^ 
sentry.  Bot  it  would  appear  that  the  vulgar  apprehension  o« 
this  subject  is  founded  upon  floating  traditions,  whioh,  thehgk' 

X  2  curious. 
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tmrioiis,  are  to  most  infllances  deliiMTe.  .  II  is.fMlmUetbai  CW 
terror  couveyed  to  tbe  Snglisb  by  the  predatory  inroads  of  the 
Danes,  was  so  deeply  inpresaedy  tiMt.  it  baa  deaDended,  in  ra» 
verberalions,  even  to  ac^ee  near  the  present;  and  tbenco  has  pro«^ 
ceed^  a  habit  of  ascribing  these  mehneholy  eMblema  of  deatir 
and  desolation,  indiscriminately,  to  the  inyaders  once  so  much 
dreaded. 

Prom  whatever  eanse  soeh  traditional  HMidea  of  approprictioii 
Inte  arisen,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  frequently  ftitile  and  4e« 
captive.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  tSie  gefterality  ef 
tomuU  h  Britain,  appear,  on  investigation,  Uk  have  been  imiaed  • 
by:the  Rritons  themselves.  Every  researeb,  hithetta  ^fteted.. 
assi^bl  in  proving  that  the  Dane^,  less  than  any  other  pas^ 
Cflfinected  with  the  former  popnlalion  ef  this  eomilry,  base  m 
claim  to  participate  with  the  Briton  in  hia  rade^  hnult  ponderooa. 
and  impressive,  hOQse  of  sepnkure.  -. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  Danes,  in  common  wt^  other 
nortbern  nations,  were  accustomed  to  raise  tumnU  over  the  re» 
mains  of  the  deceased-  Many  funeral  barrows  atill  exist  in  Dte* 
mark.  But  the  age  of  these  is  by  no  means  acearately  atoer*  - 
tained ;  as  the  native  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  that  country 
are  defective  in  i^ttimate  an4  unequivocal  intelligsBce.*^     .  . 

We 

*  Mr.  Gougb  presctUs  the  following  remarks  on  Danish  modes  of  burial, 
and  on  the  barrows  remaining  in  that  coantry  : — "  The  practice  of  burning 
the  bodies  wot  introduced  among  the  Danes  by  Odin,  nut  long  before  the 
Cbristtan  aera.  This  age  is  called  Brwna  OHd,  or  the  age  of  burning ;  in  ' 
wlufih  barrows  were  raised  ofcr  the  ashes,  'as  well  as  sftcrwards  oVer'  tbe 
bodies  theniselvef .  In  the  succeeding  period,  called  U«igUik  or.Jl0dif  titdi 
or  the  age  of  heightt  or  conic  hills  the  practice  of  burning  was  not  left  o^ 
though  it  had  ceased  before  their  eipedition  mto  Britain  ;  and  sooner,  as  a 
general  custom. 

"  Tlie  barrowb  in  Denmark  dFffer  In  sise,  roundness,  various  and  distinct 
rows  of  stones.  The  ruder  sort  are  of  earth  only,  or  for  generals  and  ofBcers 
mlth  One  ciwie  of  stones  round  tbe  haae.  In  the  more  hnproved  ages,  they 
added  largar  stones  on  ttas  top  and  9id««>  as  weU  as  round  the  bottom  ^  and 

some 
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W«  a^n  aeiNel J  soppose  timl  thefte  mvadm  fwwtusei  mifi- 
«ieiit  aeourity  mnd  lebare  to  ereel  any  of  the  larger  barrows  of 
Britain  [works  so  laborious  and  stapeadoua!]  while  engaged 
in  unremitltng  warfare  with  the  more  ancient  possessors  of  the 
woil;  and  It  is  certab  that  we  hnTo  no  internal  demonstr^* 
InNi  of  their  having  ^onstrncted  sneh  tiimoli,  in  contradiction 
to  the  opinion  which  may  be  thasfonmed  on  rational  conjecture. 

Many  antiquarian  writers^  relying  impHeitly  on  tradition,  have 
aaertbod  aore  partienltfriy  lo  the  Danes  those  small  bamnifs  in 
jduiters  which  are  found  in  aeverai  parts  of  tlHS  island.  Such 
tttmnlt  have  Ibl-med  objects  ef  careful  research  with  Mr.  Douj^as; 
and  thai  gentleman  has  not  discovered  any  document  whatever  io 
tender  H  likely  tliat  they  were  raised !>y  the  Danes.*  The  same 
^mter  observea  "  that  the  Danes,  in  the  7tb  century,  adopted 
Bnnie  faiscripitions^  their  places  of  sepulture;  and  as  these  bar- 
fowa  in  dusters  evidently  attest  that  the  inhabitants  existed  in 
n  peaoenUe  state,  there  would  have  been  a  great  probability  that 
noma  remains  of  paganism,  with  their  inscriptions,  would  occa- 
•ionalty  have  been  diseovered.'^f  Notteeuch^  however,  have  re- 
warded  the  utmost  industry  of  the  examiner. 

Itis,  indeed^  a  surprising  circumstance  in  the  annalt  of  anti- 
quarian pvrsuits,  that  where  so  mnoh  has  been  surmised,  and  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  exist,  so  little  should  have  been  discovered 
to  ilhistrate  the  propriety  of  conjecture. 

In  Mr.  Wallace's  Description  of  the  Mes  of  Orkney,  it  in 
said  that "  In  the  links  -of  Trauabie,  where  the  sand  was  blown 
«way,  were  found  graves,  in  one  of  which  was  a  man  lying, 
with  his  sword  on  the  one  hand  and  a  Danish  axe  on  the  other." 
In  similar  graves  were  discovered  combs,  knives,  and  often  the 
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of  ibe  former  inscritied.    Those  of  »n  obloog  shape,  mnd  flatter,  •or- 
rounded  by  large  itones  (the  biggest  at  the  end)  Wormios  considered  as  re- 
oeplacles  of  h  whule  fanilj."    Sepulchral  Mens.  Vol.  II.  p.  47—48. 
*  Neaia  Britannica)  Paniim.  f  Ibid.  p.  184. 


jbaae«  •f  dogt^  wUoh  ipd  boeii'lKitioil  wiih  tlie- JmnMia mnaiiw.* 
3licb«  prob^ly.  waji  the  ohara^Ur  of  inM'ineiiU  MWmI  «IIKi9g 
the  fiinpt  J>an48b  piraiii^  invadera  pf  Brtiaiii. 

II  18  obMrved  by  tli«  ««thor  of  HonimiMita  Atitii|wi«  UmW  Ml- 
wifcb9tlti|diDg  fche  gre9(t  variety  of  diffuse  IradiUopfil  j^lef  f  e^piMl* 
ingtbf  formation  of  barrowaby  tb^Daaea,  do  truditfoa  af^rij^a 
barrow  to  any  particular  DaRisbking^  e^cceptin  fcbe  jifiataiice  of 
^]nabba,  who  ia  said  to  h^ve  beeo  buried  ^of^r  4ie  vMlfige  of  Ap- 
pledore,  in  Devoiisbire.t  The  8ea>  majiy  yjii^ra  toqfc;,  OTift 
away  this  funeral  mounts  wjtb  ^U  iU  ▼eatigpia. 

Fe,w  obsQryatioiiscaiibe  offered,  relating  to  jthe  nnftikal^y  fpbkh 
it  ia  soppos^  th^t  the  s.epuUtu-e  of  this  people  in9ff>toi9  may- be 
distiagoished.  It  will«  however,  be  re/coUeioted  tbft  Ibe  JJfBm^  ho 
ooafidently  believed  to  have  diauaed,^  ageoeral  praatjc^e^tl^  fiW- 
.  tom  of  buruing  the  dead,  b^ore  their  expeditiou  into  tbia  ^OPintiy ; 
allbowgh,  in  the  ins)aoeea  of  those  .d^e|«(4  partiovlar  hecfiea,  .tlie 
body  qnigbt  probably  be  exposed  to  tke  pperation  of  fire  pv^moa  |o 
bojrvil.  Such  persons  were  herqea  .with  tJieir  own  party  ouly,  luwi 
T^Nu^  a^nguiuaxy  spoliators  in  the  esteem  of  diaciamfited  ^pponenli. 
Affeeiionate  respect,  if  such  a  feeling,  la^y  be  attributed  lo  «a- 
cofap)ices  in  rapine,  tb^efore  rendered  its  beet  tcibiiAe  by  placing 
4k^  beneath  the  deceaaed  warrior's  fra^ae;  thus  removitt|^  it,  by  a 
d^tirpctiye  fiam^,  from  the  impotent  vengeance  of  tb^  aggrieved. 

Presuming  on  the  correctojesa  of  the  above  femavka,^  if  .will 
jteobviooa  that  where  we  find  urna,  .coiitainiiig  ashea;  or  any 
Vfatigea  of  the  bainiw  body,  having  undergone  fitematiop ;  we 

mnat 

*  SoiDf  barrows  in  the  tinkt  of  Skuil  irere  ppened.  about  th^  yc^  V^7f» 
.finder  the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)  Banks;  bat  not  any  vestige  waa 
discotrered  which  enabled  the  examiner  to  attrtbnte  the  interment  to  any  par- 
ticular  people.     See  Archseol.  Vol.  III.  p.  $76. 

t  M snimcntB  A^itiqos,  Vol.  1.  p.  969 ;  and  Beantiet  for  Devonibire«  p. 

aei— «. 

t  For  an  illnstration  of  their  probable  currectness,  see  Nenia  Brilaiuiiea« 
Section  Otnervntiom,  with  the  authorities  there  quoted ;  and  Cough's  Sepul- 
chral Mons.  Vol.  II.  Introduction. 


lAftet  ftiimWi  grM  dRfidene^  hi  ttCilbiag  (he  lepnfeliral  iefffsit 
tD  Dante^  h«n<ts.  Aecordtng  id  Wormius,  the  Danes,  in  their 
own  coantry,  irhen  thtoy  Uiried  ih  large  barrotrg,  placed  ail  tfae^ 
nMMt  taluaUe  omametita  of  the  deceased  in  ihe  irkinity  of  h1^' 
Moains. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  preTions  sections^  it  is  iieafiy» 
inpeHliteai  to  obeerve  that  battle  barroujM  were  probably  nl6%d 
by  the  Daneft,  in  Common  with  oth^  nations.    Soch  emphaticat^ 
taonuments  of  desolating  contention  [which  call  forth  a  sboM^r' 
of  ttnfmt^ced  repognawce^  now  that  time  has  cati^d  the  victbr'n' 
lanrels  to  wither,  and  hla  harvest  of  plunder  is  all  coasnmed]  are' 
tb  be  teen  in  many  partii  of  this  country ;  and,  in  freqoeut  in- 
•lanoea,  they  were  imdoabtetHy  nlised  by  the  Danes,  aftbr  bat- 
tles with  the  rival  Saxons  and  harassed  Britons. 
-  It  has  be^n  sdr^y  soggested  that  not  any  aathenticated  se- 
pulchral monument  of  the  Anglo-Danes,  subsequent  to  their  con- 
version to  OfariMrantty,  is  now  existing. 

Oil  tfiTE  OoiWB   OP   TAB  Akolo-Danes.— The  coinage  of 
the  Anglo-Danes  requires  only  a  short  notice.     The  Engfish 
penny  continued  to  be  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,*  and  each  * 
oT  the  Anglo-Danish  sof  ereigns  issued  coins.    Those  of  Canute 
are  of  the  most  frequent  occorrence.    It  is  observed  by'Mr^^ 
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*  It  asy  be  obienred  in  thia  place,  that  the  teries  of  English  pennies  ex* 
tCBda,  alisoat  wilbont  any  failinej  fromr  the  reipi  of  Egbert  to  the  present 
tiaie.  Mr,  Pinkertoii'  remarks  tbtt  the  "  Korman  conquest  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  English  pennjr»  the  only  coin.  Ayilliam  the  First,  even  besra^ 
sometimes,  the  same  reverses  with  Harold  the  Usurper,  his  predecessor. 
The  old  English  pennjr*  or  Atn^Ucut,  was  »  coin  celebrated  all  oyer  Kurope . 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  neatness  of  fabrie,  such  as  then  was,  and  in  purity 
of  metnl,  it  is  superior  eren  to  Italian  and  French  coins  of  the  period."  Pin- 
kerton  on  Medals,  Vol.  II.  p.  66.  Old  English  historians  inform  us  that 
the  Uy  barons  had  the  privilege  of  coining.  But  there  are  not  any  coinif  dh- 
tingoisbed  by  4  baronial  title,  or  pecoliar  mark,  sUbough  the  coins  of  En- 
glish bishops  are  freqaently  seen. 
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Hortb>  **  Om%  no  king  thai  ever,  reigned  in  EifuJaad  •  coined  in 
more  different  places  than  Canute.  Keder  gives  26  cities  and 
towns.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  Dane^  or 
was  granted  to  many  towns  to  procure  their  affection,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  privilege  of  coining  was  not  quite  free  and  nn- 
{taid  for/' 

Mr.  Gough,  who  presents  the  above  quotation,  adds  that  the. 
greatest  number  of  coins  of  Canute  extaut  iu  any  cabinet,  was 
formerly  bdieved  to  be  those  enumerated  by  Keder,  amounting 
to  seventy.  "  In  the  summer  of  1774,  however,  above  three 
bundred  came  to  light,  with  many  silver  fibulae,  in  two  cow- 
Iiortis,  in  a  great  moss  about  two  miles  from  Kirkwall,  in  Ork,* 
nay.  The  bulk  of  them  became  the  property  of  Thomas  Dnndas^ 
Esq.  of  Castlecary ;  and  42  specimens  of  the  varieties  as  to  place,, 
were  engraved  in  a  Catalogue  of  Coins  of  Canute,  puUished  on 
that  occasion.*'* 

The  coins  of  Harold  Ihe  First,  and,  Hardicanute,  are  of  c  on-> 
siderable  rarity.  SpecimenA  of  the  coins  issued  by  each  of  the 
Anglo-Danish  mooarchs  are  engraved  in  the  Saxon  tables  of 
Hickes,  Gibson,  and  Gough,  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Coins. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  page,t  that  the  Danes  intro- 
duced to  England  the  two  denominatious  of  money  termed  the 
Mark  and  the  Ora :  and  the  relative  value  of  these  representa* 
ttves  of  coin  is  explained  in  the  same  place. 

In  concluding  my  brief  hints  towards  information  conoerning 
the  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
Britain;  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  the  Anglo- Danes;  it  is  neces- 
aary  to  observe  that  not  any  coin  bearing  the  head  of  a  Welsh 
prince,  or  which  can  in  any  respect   be   supposed  to   have 

issued 

•  Jlrticlr  SszOD  Coini*  Googli's  Edition  of  Caioden*a  Britaniris«  p.  llf. 
t  Vide  Ante«  p.  ^a5-^96fi. 
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iiflnfd  bom  the  mint- of  a  piince  ef  that  coatttry/ia  kBo«n  to  he 
exUnt.* 

This  is  a  carious  and  surprising  circnmstance,  as  it  woold  ap- 
pear from  many  of  their  laws  that  Welsh  princes,  coeval  with  the 
Anglo-Haxon  dynasty,  did  actnaUy  coin  moo^y.  it  is  ohsenred 
by  Dr.  Henry  f  that,  "  by  one  of  these  laws,  the  coining  of  money 
is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  fonr.analienaUe  prerogatives  of  the 
kings  of  Wales;!  aridicolous  declaration  if  it  was  known  that 
00  money  was  ever  coined  in  Wales,  Tlie  kifig^  of  England  im- 
posed a  certain  tribute  on  the  kings  of  Wales,  part  of  which  wa$ 
to  be  paid  in  money ;  which  they  never  would  have  done  if  they 
had  known  that  these  princes  had  no  money  of  their  own.  -The 
aataries  of  the  great  officers  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Wales 
were  paid  in  money;  and  the  prices  of  all  commodities  iTeru 
rated,  by  the  laws  of  Wales,  in  money.  § 

''  The  smallness  of  the  number  of  these  Welsh  coins ;  the  in- 
jaricK  of  time,  wars  and  revolutions;  and  the  long  aubjection  of 
that  country  to  the  crown  of  England;  are  the  true  reasous  why 
all  these  coins  have  disappeared,  though  it  is  not  impoesibie  that 
some  of  them  may  yet  be  discovered.'' 

Although  such  remarks  appear  to  be  tbe  best  that  can  be  pre« 
sented,  they  are  certainly  fiu*  from  satlsfaotory*  That  money 
circulated  in  Wales,  at  an  early  period,  is  evident  from  the 
Welsh  laws;  and  it  will  be  an  extremely  interesliog  occurrence 
to  tbe  numismatic  antiquary,  when  a  coin. shall  foe  found,  to 

prove 

•  With  thii  fiiet  collectors  are  well  acqaainted.  For  a  remark,  proTuig 
t.bejmticeoftDcli  an  assertion,  s^e  Arcbsol.  Vol.  I.  p.  t82. 

4.  Htstorj  of  Bfitain,  8vo.  edit  Vol.  IV.  p.  S8d--4. 

I  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  71. 

$  In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Henry,  it  may  be  observed  that  "tbe 
Welsh  laws  of  Hoel  dda  use  punt,  or  pund,  as  one  of  their  terms  for  roonej. 
They  have,  also,  tbe  word  ariani,  which  means  literally  silver,  and  ctiniavfi 
both  these  seem  to  imply  a  penny.  See  Wotton*s  Leges  Wallica:,  p.  16,  20, 
fi,  27.  Their  word  for  a  coin  is  bath."  Turner's  Anglo-Saions,  Vol.  IL 
p.  135. 
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fhyte  thai  Bach  mmuf  naally  isradl  fiam  tiift  niat  tfa  MttNa 
prince. 


THE  ANGLO-NORMANS. 

The  death  of  Edward  the  Confossor,  withoot  ittue,  led  tD  die* 
potes  conoeraitig  a  sucoeeaion  to  the  Eiigluib  crowB>  whfeh  i«ti* 
dered  the  ooontry  once  more  an  attraetiye  field  of  enterpria^  to 
Md  and  ambitiooB  neighboors.  A  poweirfol  prince,  ei|oaUy  eon* 
lageooB  and  aipiring,  was  dose  at  hand;  aad  he  estahKsHtd,  hjr 
the  exereke  of  the  sword^  a  new  and  lasting  dynasty  9n  another 
fereign  line. 

As  the  seUlenent  of  the  Normans  in  this  island,  a«id  the  iiMro'' 
dnction  of  their  influence  over  manners,  arts,  and  laws,  areftnb- 
joets  of  grsat  intersst  with  the  topographer,  it  may  not  be  ^per> 
flnoos  to  remind  the  reader,  in  this  placo»  of  the  origin  aad  pre^ 
Tiovs  oireamstances  of  these  snccessfal  inYaders,-^the  latesl 
estttribotors  to  the  parent^tock  of  the  present  popalation  of 
England. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  IMi  eentary,  R^Ho,  or 
IMft,  a  Norwegian  chieftain,  joined  in  the  invasioBs  to  whidi 
Frshce  was  then  subject  from  the  ferocioas  tribes  of  the  north, 
and  condncted  his  assanlt  with  so  mach  bravery  aAd  skill  that 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  then  reigned  in  Franeoi  appeased  hie 
heatility  by  ceding  to  him  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  The 
district  thus  presented  as  a  peace  offering  to  his  ambition,  con- 
sisted of  "  all  the  maritime  coantry  from  the  river  Andelle,  three 
leagues  above  Ronen,  to  the  Epte,  which  passes  by  Gonmay, 
Gisors  and  St.  Clair;  and  also  the  country  beyond  the  Seine. 
This  cession  comprehended  all  that  conAlry  between  the  sea, 
Brittany,  and  the  Maine/'* 

Rollo 

*  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol  I.  p.  46t-*S ',  aud  tbe  sntbo- 
ritj  there  quoted. 


Aril^rnpw  efiIiAo«l;th0  ChmUfiiijnriiiiiP ;  •ai-Jkii'pfvmuid 
.iffvUftfon  wwevo  eowideffaUa,  Ihatibe  kiqg  b^lofiei|..oM.tMli 
JU»^99blir  in  mtfTHiga.    Tk$  tmitory  Mlinqiii#he4  in  hpmt 

MWMfy;  ^ii4,  Hi  nt  4i9fe9ia  4Ale«  ha^nif  eonspievoiw  %  Ite 
^0o4-aiF4iar,  unveil  tui  Mi^  ^^cKgy  Md  pem^oriiig  i»p)rit»  4f  Up 
iMiMiillMtoi.  B0M9,  indeed^  pfO?^4  eoinfiiitly  worllty  of  to.eic** 
.•Utttkn.  .II««iigiiMWJkedithe  popoiftlMu  of  hU  .ioiaul  «latt>  kf 
vivitivg  fwreigneis  to  Mfttle  Um^;  «i»d  enac^^  vm  Uiwai  % 
.|Mr  iec9irity,  ^nd  for  ili«^!»eo«rag««iant  of  indfistry  mmmI( 
.every.ela«s  9f  bi$  fntii^Qtt.  latoifc  qo  foiindiiig  «  durable  g^ 
vennnenl  over  a  civilized  and  improving  people,  he  lilc^viae  lo- 
bbik  lb«  eHiea  ttnd  (be  ehurelies  which  had  hern  redneed  to  a 
'M»te:of  rw»  by  ;(ho  previous  rava{;^.of  h'm  ideietrana  foHQwew.> 

Jnflneneed  by  towi«eand  henignant  a  genioe,  the  inhaliilaiito 
:of  Momandy  gradually  qoiUed  lh«ir  barbiMroae  piopeiieiliee  aid 
lOiiiaers.  fai  enoeeedifig  geoefali^ns  (bey  enolated  the  ptiiih  «f 
ttieir  paramoqpl  oeighbonrs;  and  appear  to  have  takes  pride  ia 
teiBg^acoouiiled.PMiicbaien^  vhtlt  Ibey  aednlatdiy  enlti.vated aa 
affiiiity  to  that  people  in  bnguage  and  customs. 

Sollo,  th^  fonnder  of  this  pro!vinoial  govBmmeal^  died  Jn  the 
year  931;  and^  after  four  intermediate  reigns,  IFi/Zseaf,  dee* 
tiifed  tb  conqoer  Ei^land,  acceded  to  the  dacal  tbN^ne, 

On  the  deaih  of  Edward  the  Coofesser,  William,  Duke  of 
liermandy ,  preferred  a  claim  ta  the  Anglo*Saxon  eceptre, .  in  op* 
position  to  Harold,  the  son  of  Gfodwin ;  who  took  advantage  e( 
1ms  reoidenoe  ia  Bnglaud  at  the  time  of  the  king's  deeeeae,  aed 
aacaaded  the  tfarane.  The  familiea  of  both  c«BpetitQra  weia 
conrndnally  allied  to  the  late  monarofa;  end  both  bed  been  ad* 
mitted  by  him  to  habits  of  familiarity.  William,  who  bad  ea* 
lerlained  him  in  Normandy,  and  had  visited  him  ia  England  on 
most  friendly  terms,  asserted  that  be  had  received  a  direct  nomina* 
tion  lui  his  successor.'  Bat  the  sword^and  not  a  claim  foundedon  pro* 
laise^  or  testamentary  af  potntaent,  was  calculated  to  advance  hie 
object;  and  to Ihia decisive  tribnanlhe  promptly  appealed*. 

The 


«918  iKTMiMTdrioir.  • 

'  ThO'  progreiri^re  HircwnftlMieeft,  and  tli»  Anil  «r«il,  4if  itiie 
tMHle  of  Haslifigt^  are  too  well  known  for  r^petiliott.  Tkig  umi* 
*tt|orable  baittle,  unqaefifiooably  the  mosi  importaol  that' ever  tiMik 
f  laoe  on  Britnh-  ground,  was  foogkt  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1M6;  and  WM  rendered  so  determinate  in  result,  by  the  death 
i>f  Harold,  and  by  the  sobsequedt  inerlion  of  the  great  majority 
lyf  the  English,  that  Wtiliam  was  crowned,  at  Westminster,  oh 
Vhe  Christmas-day  of  the  same  year.  Withoat  entering,  into  pol^ 
tieal  ealcolations  concerning  causes  and  eflbcts,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
pleasing  to  view  a  great  revolation  prodnced  with  so  little  blood* 
ahed,  in  an  age  prodigal  of  hnraaa  life  when  ambition  was  weighed 
against  mercy. 

It  woald  be  trtie  to  orpatiate  largely  on  the  imporiancef  of  the 
eTOBls  attendant  on  the  triumphant  accession  of  Wiftiam  to  th^ 
«iown  of  England.  Every  section  in  the  history  of  Britain  for 
many  sneceediBg  ages,  whether  civil,  military,  or  religiodv; 
whether  appertaining  to  arts,  customs,  or  manners';  is  aflfeeted 
by  this  great  era  in  our  annals,  eiUier  through  Immediate  or  re^ 
lative  operation ;  and,  in  most  instances,  assuredly  in  a  benefi- 
cial way.  Contemplated  in  a  general  and  national  point  of  view, 
the  Norman  conquest  introduced  to  this  eountry  a  spirit  of  com- 
merce,  by  lacilitatiug  the  approach  to  continental  markets,  and 
by  conducting  foreign  merchants  to  our  exchange.  To  the  upper 
dasses  it  imparted  a  degree  of  politeness,  before  unknown  or  dis- 
dained ;  and,  amongst  every  division  of  the  people,  it  renovated 
habits  of  piety,  which  had  become  dormant  in  the  iron  ages  of 
civil  commotion  and  sanguinary  rapine.  In  the  government  of 
William  we  see  an  eftcieney  of  ruling  power,  so  wisely  though 
severely  knit  together,  that  all  parties  are  united  by  interest  in 
the  support  of  the  throne. 

The  effects 'of  the  conquest  on  such  circamstances  as  are  pre* 
$umed  to  be  of  leading  interetft  with  tlie  reader  of  the  present 
wofk,  are  numerous  and  truly  important  The  great  accession 
to  our  stock  of  national  architeeture,  will  be  noticed  ia  tho 
pages  which  present  vemarks  on'  the  most  conspioooas  vea* 

tigcs 
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lifM/tf  kvikUags  coostraeled  bj  t]ie:ABglo*Ndrm»ifl.  I»  Ami 
pkKt>  «fM»e  allenti<Ni  is  required  to  Uie  cbangee  predoMi  by  lh#' 
QMr.govteriMieiiim^UiefiUteof  eociely*  .  . 

Tke  (irevaiiisg  feetire  in  the  innoYationa  effected  bj  tlw  Hm^, 
OHUi  away«.  will  be  feand  to  cooeiat  in  the  inlrodaolion  of  tW 
ayat^Di  of  Eendat  iemmre.  .  In  regard  to  tbos^  laws  which  tegu* 
late.  the.  fiuaiiiar  oocuvnttcee  of -life,  and  ase,  i^noanaeeled  witk. 
thfli,|eiNlre  of  what  nay  bt  termed  natmal  properly  [the  aoilaad^^ 
ita.iiialtifciail  appurteiiancee]  the  coofueiwr  fnuiaUy  eidbied  ibo' 
efafftaMOte  of  8«taoa  legidatiov  to  renMin  ia. force.    Soae  laiw  < 
pMfto^aled  atibisi  period-.jar^  evidently  of .Nonaaa  ongioi^  aiid • 
i^ere  ialrtodlaQeii'lo  Engflnid  by  the  invadera,  in  aitentioii  to.  Iheir.^ 
pitef  iaot  babito  of  life ;  wbil^  40(heB  novel  enlMtineiits  appear  to  - 
havw  beet  paiely ;the.  o&priag  fif  tompovary  eoavidtion  and  expe*- 
dieiioir.    Bat»  indepenideat  of  the  system  of  feudal  toauri,  the 
piinoipal  cbai^eaeflhet^ia  the  mus^aad  manuera  of  the.  peo- 
ple werapDo^veedi by  ^utmple,  rather llian : by  the coerijonor in-*^' 
citomeat.ollegalintefffenaMe«f , 

TheFrttda/iSyrfeaiy  by  wUeh  tetniia  to.be  uaderatood  a  ibnia  ' 
of  towire  that  adtnite  Abe  idea  of  the  soy^eign  beiagiproprietor 
of  all  the'larida  ia  "bia  domimoas;  and .  the  holdenf  tmder  •  whielt' 
ate,,  accordingly »  subject  to  tbe:  payinent  ov  peribnaance  of  cer^' 
iiiiB  direct  aenrioea  to  the  crown;  existed^  as.  to  eAcV  in  the 

\  .  liaia  • 

'•  For  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  tliese  remarks^  sec  Turner*s  Hist,  ofEng- 
Uh^p  Vol!  I ;  and  Bawd  wen's  Introduction  to  the  translation  of  Domesday, 
But  it  will  be  observed,  that  if  most  of  the  l«ws  ramained  the  same,  thV 
fbfii  of  judicial  proceedings  experienced  considerable  alt«ration.-*-As  tb« 
jvdget  and  pleaders  in  the  courta  of  England  were  now  almost  invariably 
NormsB»«  the  Norman,  or  Fr^nph*  language  was  b4^  apo^ieii  and  written 
in  lawtninsactions.»As  a  circurostitnce  of  some  curiosity,  4t  mtijr  be  r«col«  * 
lected  that  the  confirmaiioji  of  dieeds  and  charters  by  teals  of  wax,  impressed  . 
on  tJte  dpcoment,  or  a.ppended  to  it,  4vas  now  commonlj  substitated  for  the 
Aoglo-Saxon  mode  6f  using  the  sign  of  the  cross,  aa  a  confirmatory  appcndafs  ^ 
to  the  sabKription  of  a  witoeas.^See  aome  remarks  on  tha  modes  of  tab**  - 
accibing  to  Anglv-Saxon  oharterit,  and  other  iaitramantf,  Arcbwol*  Vol*  Xs  *- 


I 

thtfi  kiaRrft  M  mieli,  to  attoud  Uie'  knif .  ki  iniitary  expidNtiMi; 
besides  rvnderiof  other  mnt&r  duties.    Whto  tbe  weslth  min 
fmm  e&  tin' etamtry  were  eDtirely  vestod  in;ths>haw>4iuWbt'fl, 
avdi  the  BciSMe  of  gofermseiit  wts  m  ils"  infinity;  en.  wnfftievi 
of*  inHittsry  senriee,  ftepeMieiied  to!  the  eiltot  of  ftndediM^x 
f0$if,  w«8»  peiliifB;  ueoesserjr  to  thesilrty' wid  welliMbff  6f  tUe 
•Me.    fiel  even  thiv  glentttoork  and  Mindhslitfii  ef'  feedil  dm*- 
leMy  iMi^  in«eM»  inslsiiMi)'  reUHuiihed  by  tim  Aiigl^8ittoi»- 
km§>^;  Bod.the  miner  beryftss  lewUeli'  lend  wihr  MtPfeiMMl'* 
Vtder  IheiD  sway,  wbre  ehiefly  secb  M  wett  eieioliel*  to  pttkNr. 
welAie;*  aaaiely,  assislMioe  in  %U  edolblviietiiiBr  dnd  Mj^Megr  ^ 
tbeett  kinds:  of  boiMlogn:  bffdgfer;  rertreeib^  Mf^ietmOm 
wette;     The  dbew  three>  eervMs  ben^  been  UhoMRd  %y^  Itfttr* 
wiitere  the  Yrwodd  »eeeitliM.->*-WtUite  tlie  Hn^  idereased  the- 
dnties>  enddiieotedtheireftetiBeie;  peobHnriy  tothe'sn^f^rbef: 
the. erowft,.  tfarongh  viiriottir  deadending  immifinafiOAe; •  tfeKnPeenH  r 
pleting  the  system  of  feedal  tensre»  eecsidtdftoiIlM  neddHif  Ihl^  > 
dnebf  01^  .«Fhieb  he  hn4  mied  fifodi^  ehHdHood. 

Unheppily,  tUs  rigid.  estsbUslnnenl  of  fendaledsletaie'!  wed  «• 
mslter  theft,  at  tho  time  6f  its  iapoeition,  required  lilUetdlsdeBJ 
sioA  esMMiir  tin  Englisb.    The*  inMnert>QS  fdr^itnhas  oomnqeenl' 
on  the  bMMie  of  Hastings,  and  ▼arious  -  subsequent  bilt  pertM  ' 
revetts,  placed  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands  of  England  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  possessions  thus  revolvii^ 
to  the  crown  were  bestowed,  with  tyrannous  munificence,  en 
William's  Norman  followers.* 

It: 

^  Thecoiiqacrorspptarttd  bare  basto wed  on  t!ic  Esrl  of  BfortSfn  ?9S'' 
ttiaois;  on  the  BUhop  of  B«i«ax*439  mtnon;  and  on  many  other  Nor-' 
miii^  pOMOssioos  almoit  equally  extentite.  Unless  wt  suppose  that  these 
great  lords  possessed  merely  a  paramount  seigniory  orer  many  of  the  manors 
enured  at  theirs  in  Che  record  of  Domesday  ;  and  tbenct  were  entitled  to  no 
proStv  firooi  such  estates,  except  the  military  seririce  of  the  under-tenant, 
whfn  they  ateompanied  the  llhig  in  bis  wars,  and  the  wardship  of  minor 


ItkobwT^d  by  BkMbilane,  tliAli  Ibe  k^voiliplj^  ^IIniM* 
tenures  iuU^  Engiand  by  Kiii§  WiUiain  ''doe*  n.9t'8eeBi  IP'bwi»' 
bfeo  effected  upmiedialdy  after  the  fiou%iieet»  aes  by  tbe  oMWft^ 
arbitrary  will  and  power  of  the  eeaqoarors.bQt  to  jkava  baew, 
gmdtaUy  eeiaUtehed  by  IbQ  Nenatn  barone,  aad  othem,  iosact^ 
fftkitfii  lairf^  as  they  reeciJhred  from-tba  gift  of  th^  ooiqaeior^ 
and  afterwards  aniversaUy  coaaeated  ta  by  tbft  gQiat  oanaeilfoC 
tbft  iiatic^,.  Ij^ng  after  his  title  wae  eeiabliabed.''^     Whetlier 
tl4«  uMewmn^i  bei  ^atireHr  e<imct  «r  %eV  ^^  '^  un|iiealioaab|fr^ 
tb^tthe  iBstilntiaa  of  jnilitary  feudal  senricem  aqoefding  to  thf^- 
liamaii  HMMle»  prmaieedL  ii^.ihe  eat^ysimpUeiAy  ofr  tho  dmp^i 
tA«a4Ml  a.stiraag.meaa  of  natioaal  def(Hifle«  wiib  Uttl^atMud^. 
penalty  or  iaeooireueaee;  aud  il  was,,  tberefave^  agreed  t^hy  ai. 
gneal  <^aiieU  conyen^  for  tbaA.puRpaie.. 

JRiit  in  after-agpee,  wbea  property  paased  fifoai  the  hands  dfi 
tbuse  whe  wilUkigiy  snbaiitted  te  the  feudal  y^,  and  when  sucfi 
cieediog  moDarcke  took  an  inordinale  advuatage.  of  their  pireogy^^ 
tiire».  the  ealablisbDieet  of  leudal  teonrep  with  ite  varions  eet^, 
vi#ea  and  prestations,  was  found  to  be  a  grievance  of  inealeitlabie' 
viagnitade*  Nor  w^erO'tbe  oalaniities  of  this- system  oonfined  Uh 
thoaa  who  held  directly  of  the  crown.  They  extended  toaU 
ohbises  which  ppasessed  landed  property;  for  thebfwott  exaetedl' 
IfeQi.  hie  vaesais. the  same  duties  in  jth^  limited  ysphere  of  hia  own. 
estate,  which  himself  rendered  to  royalty ;  aad  even  the  vaesabn 
pf  the  baron  sometimes  granted  subinfeudatiopiib  in  striot  atfiin- 
tioe  t^  the  same  plan.  Thus,,  in  its  involutions^  the  system  of. 
ftodal  tenuveinflicteda  degrading  taint  of  slavery  npenthe  landed 
proprietor  of  every  jranh^  whichi  although  lessened  inthereiga' 
of.  John,  was,  perhaps,  finally  aboliabed  only  at  tho  great  revo* 
Itttion  of  168a. 

In  this  state  Qf  soeiety*  it  waa  natural  that  many  aighB  should 

be 

liein ;  their  wetlth  and  powtr  mutt  ^ave  been  ioonlinatei  tteyond  all  cb«<. 
pertiev  witb.dispcppertionete  rauk  in  anjr  other  age. 

•  BlackitonQ'i  Comment.  Vol.  IL  p.  48. 
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behettre^ftftet  Hie  eodipttratite  libi^y  eiyjoyed  under  ihe  Angfs- 
SKkoti'itioiiarebs.  But  these  tittefeidmble  Mpinttibiib  were  oeii-' 
fined  ta  tlie  dames  tbove  uetifeed ;  to- thoee  wholiad^  ahere,  by 
deed','  in  the  |)rb|^rly  of  tikeir  tistire  soil.  No  sigb  vra»  dae 
IWmr  the  lower  part  of  the 'eommuoUy,  wbieJt  eenslitoled  iti» 
gHefttMk.'  Th^y  were  abfeet  and  deapibed  under th^  Saxons; 
and'thfe  'NonikaM  eodld  treat  them  no  worse. 
^  The' penalties  loiicted  by  theoemplete  estabUshmeRt  of  the- 
ftndat  i^ystem  %er4e  severe;  'but  many  of  its  forms  and  ceiemo^ 
mals  probubly  irtfparte<^  le^  real  benefit  to  society,  at  this  dreary 
junetere  m  tbe*atiiials:df  Britain^  by  eiieouraghig^  a  eompetHmi' 
ih  pidioh  of  niaiihers  atid  appearance,  througd  the  me4kim  of 
periodfealpuUioc'soIenniilties.  The  figour  of  the  gbtrernmenly 
the  growth  of  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  social  habfts,  %en 
likewise*  favouKlibl^  to  the  .culiivatiop  of  art  and  science.  Learn- 
ing ii<lW'  aretO'  from.tlie  clond  by  which  it  bad  Men  long  op^ 
pftewld;  '#iUi4m  the  First  ia^  celebrated  as  an  encotu-ager  of 
Iitemtiire;>  and- his  wish  to  advance  the  interests  of  letters -mntt 
have  been  gt^tly  facilitated  by-the  numerous  monastic  jesttdblish- 
ments,  which  were  (bunded  in  the  years  shortly  succeeding  bis- 
accession  to  the  crown.  Aided  by  the  aflueot  leisure  of  such 
societies,  lenming;  aHliottgh  confined  almost  excioeively  to  tbo 
clergy,  expetieneed  a  revival  in  this  reign,  irom  which  it  never 
alterwai'ds  sank  to  entire  neglect.    ' 

The  maimers  of  the  snpertor  classes 'Were  much  alter^  at  this 
period,  and  Were-certatnly  raised  a  step  in  refinement  and  nss- 
pectabtlity,  by  the  spirit  of  Chitalry  which  the  Normans-  iniro# 
dnced  to  our  island.  However  fantastical  in  some  points  of  ope^ 
ration,  thhi  animating  principle  involved  lestions  ijf  morality,  and- 
inculcated  a  high  sense  of  honour,  which  must  have  greatly  as* 
sistedin  hnmaiiizing  the  disposition  of  a  people  accustomed,  aU 
most  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  to  view  a  prostrate  foe  as  the 
destined  victim  of  the  sword,  and  to  connect  the  idea  of  blood* 
shed  with  that  of  rapine.  The  pomp  of  arms  attendant  on  th^ 
jpursoits  of  chivalry,  and  the  romantic  devotion  for  the  fair  sex 

eviuced 
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«riftce4  by  ttoe  who  Mpind  «ller  iu  disli»ciioits,  may  appear 
trivial  to  the  phlogmitie  examiner  bf  history;  but  they  were,  as- 
suredly, of  great  importance  in  stimalating  the  youth  to  warlike 
UbilB,  and  in  softening  tbeu*  temper  in  the  hour  of  spoliation. 
The  reoolleetion  of  these  scenes,  so  fantifol,  and  gallant  in  dis- 
play, may  sometimes  occur  when  we  contemplate  the  rugged 
fragments  of  it  Norman  castle ;  and  may,  at  least,  bestow  a  harm- 
less jprism  of  anitoatioa  on  the  deserted  neighbourhood. 

In  the  same  page  with  chivalry  may  be  noticed  the  trial  by 
Judicial  camkai,  a  mode  of  determining  differences  introduced 
to  England  at  a  simihir  period  by  the  Normans.  Aocording  to 
the  tenour  of  Uris  irrational  appeal  to  Heaven  for  an  immediate 
manifestation  of  its  orantseience,  the  person  worsted  in  legal 
duel  was  pronounced  guilty,  by  supposed  divine  deoision;  and. 
If  he  survived,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  affixed  by  human 
kws  to  his  crime.  :  As  such  a  prompt,  uiysteribns,  and  martial 
mode  of  trial  was  well  suited  to  the  saperstitious,  yet  bold,  cha- 
racter of  the^ige,  it  soo»  grew  into  public  esteem,  and  waanot 
only  reaocted'to  in  disda  of.sHeged  treachery,  or  military  defanll, 
botbecime a  iipeqnentpvactico  in  eivtl  dispotet. 

This  solemnity  wai^' perlbrroed  in  the  preienoeof  .the  king,  if 
the  combatants  were  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown ;  or,  other* 
wise,  in  that  of  the  haiwu  to  whom*  tlie  citoteiiding  parties  owed 
homage.  If  the  atoiser  were  Tanqulshod,  he  was  liable  to  the 
name  pnnidiment  whioh,  on  a  contrary  mne,  would  have  fallen 
npon  the  defendafat;  b  '  ta  disoretioifiary  power  of  mitigating,  or 
remitting,  this  penalty,  formed  a  part  of  the  sovereign's  preroga- 
tive.   In  civil  cairiWi  thie  victor  in  the  dulel  was  the  gainer  of  the 


•  Many  pmw>ns,  sudh  as  priests;  the  sick  and  mutilated; 
the  young  under  twenty,  and  the  old 'above  sixty  years  of  age; 
were  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  mode 
of  decision.  But  all  the  exempted  parties  had  the  option  of  em- 
ploying champions  to  fight  in  their  behalf;  and  many  adopted  so 
strange  a  mode  of  sobstitotion,  contented  to  receive  an  indication 

Y  of 
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of  ibe  will  of  Heaven  Ihnmgli  Mm  wo««li»  or  mMf,  ofa  f^anMi 
inlerwied  in  Ue  cas^  onl^^  by  Ibe  ptymiBi  wbicb  bi  reeeiTed  fer 
ih«  bttzard  of  bis  blood. 

One  of  the  flUMt  memotable  of  onbi  m  tb«  reigii  of  William  ikm 
Conqaeror,  qs  it  relates  to  a  gratifioalioa  of  Ibe  inqoiaitiFe  spiril 
of  fotare  ages,  andl  ia  sooie'instaiicea  still  afeeta  Ibe  tooore  of 
property,  was  the  oompiUtiott  of  the  rnooid  tMmf&iDome$iay;* 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1080,  and  oovflelod  in  tbe  year 

1066. 

» 

lo  my  notiee  of  tbe  customs  and  tbe  legal  eode  of  Ibe  Anglw» 
Saxciis,  I  bare  reminded  the  reades  that  a  book  of  thin  aatare, 
since  lost^  was  compiled,  aboni  the  year  000,  under  Ibe  direo* 
liefi  of  Kii^  Alfred.  The  loss  of  the  sunrey  eiected  by  order 
of  that  great,  king  and  wise  legislatoiv  is  a  matter  of  unavoidable 
rcfret  with  tbe  antiquary.  The  reeerd  made  in  the  reign  of 
William  Ibe  Ftmt»  is  still  extant;  and  from  this  iavalaable  souree 
we  obtain  Ibe  first  Mthentio  aeeonnt  of  tbe  political  divisions  of 
Englaiyl,.  and  of  the  real  state  of  the  hm  of  the  country,  in  the 
hUer  Anglo-SaxjNi  and  in  the  early  Aaglo^Nonaaa  ag«k  The 
eonditious  of  socidy^  and  variooa  parliealniB  raspeeting  the  man* 
aers  of  the  people^  wmg  likewiae  be  eoUeded  fimn  Ibe  aanse  an- 
Iborily. 

Tbe  kffll  uliUlj  of  thie  neeeni,  in  maiy  agea  faUowing  the 

eommencement  of  tbe  Aaglo-NonnaB  dynoafy,  awat  have  been 

inc^lculnjbty  great;  and  atill  *' what  manor  iaaaciettt  demeane^ 

and  what  ia  not,  is  determinable  by  Domesday  akme/'t    Its 

v^lue,  as  an  historical  document^  with  tbe  enquirer  into  the  d^ 

greea  of  society  and  their  euatems;  the  peUlical  diviaiona  of 

England ;  tbe  aspect  of  the  country^  and  numerona  atalialieal 

particolars,  ia  the  lltb  eentnry;  cannol  be  too  highly  appro* 

ciaied  at  the  existing  period4 

The 

*  Tbeworcl  Powctesy  ii <if  Seaien  original,  and  Hgniies  tbe  book  of  Jsdi- 
eisl  T(erdict.-~Dometdiiy  Pook  iibnWuM  bj  KattMn,  p.  9. 

*  Ibid,  p.  7.  aAer  Borraw'c  RepoiU,  V^U  II.  p.  1048. 

I  Sone  further  Moomit  of  the  Ro^ord  tailed  DoBetdsy  ii  given  ia  tbe 
Li$t  iffi^Qki  appended  lo  thia  '<  lutrodactiea." 
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Th«  pemiebus  aet  of  King  WtlKatt  tb^  Fittt^  ia  mpartting 
tte  eodestaslical  and  |he  civil  ooiirts,  is  a  circumptance  ^  m  maeh 
iafliMBce  in  topographical  biatory^  Uiaft  H  reffairaa  a  brief  aotiite 
in  this  place.  Ilia  well  knewa  that  etery.baroo,  daring  the 
early  feadal  ageB>  poaaaased^the  ptitilege  of  diapenaingjttdgnMmt 
to  the  tenants  within  biaown  doniain^  even  to  the  dreadful  extent 
of  iuflteting  capital  pnniabment  Prelailea^  abbots  and  priors, 
wba  held  barbniea  of  the  crown^  were^  likewise,  invealed  with 
Ihe  aano  power. 

In  additioo  to  these  loenl  and  peealiar  seats  of  jnstiee,  eaeh 
county  bad  its  courts  over  which  the  eari  of  that  district  pro- 
sided;  for  the  title  of  earl  then  involved  official  d«tiea»  both 
■lilrtary  and  civil.  In  reward  of  the  exeroise  of  his  jodieial  capa* 
•city  in  the  court  of  hia  county,  the  earl  received  the  third  petmy 
of  aU  the  dues,  amerciamente  and  profits  there  arising.*  ThUi 
was  neoessarily  a  court  of  great  iopoitaBce*  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  sat  with  the  earl,  and  all  the  principal  ecclesiastics  and 
^leehoiders  of  the  county  were  constrained  to  attend. 

But  King  William,  about  the  year  1085,  separated  the  eccle- 
siastical from  the  civil  part  of  these  iM>nnty  courts,  directing  that 
all  causes  rebting  to  the  church  ahould  be  ttied  in  conrte  coa* 
aiating  entirely  of  the  clergy.  It  has  been  observed,  on  tlie  aa^ 
thority  of  BlackstoBe,t  that,  in  consequence  of  this  regulation, 
"  the  crown  and  mitre  were  set  at  variance.  The  ecclesiasHcal 
courts,  by  putting  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  pope,  formed  the  clergy  into  a  separate  state  under  a  foreign 
sovereign;  which  was  productivo  of  in&ute  mischief  and  dia« 
Ofdera.'' 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  now  erected  were  three  in  number:^-* 
llie  archdeacon's :  the  bishop's  court,  or  consistory;  and  the 
archbishop's  court,  beyond  which  an  appeal  was  permitted  to 
the  pope. 

Y2  The 

■  Vide  8elden'iTit]et*f  Honour,  ko. 
f  Blsckstone't  Cmnmeiit.  Booh  3.  c.  5. 


JM  intboudction. 

Theevib  pi^aeed  by 4hm flepamtionof lh« nligimis aad civil 
.aotboriti^  were  felt  tbrougb  many  sacoeeding  ages.  In  the  viok- 
4iiDii8  of  social  jaattce  coiamltted  with  impunity  by  thedisselate 
'jiartof  ibe  clergy,  and  in  the  interdicts,  exconiDitnicattonB,  and 
.other  oensnres,  imposed  by  the  eourls  formed  of  ecclesiastics. 

The  modes  of  tenure  introduced  at  the  era  of  the  Norman  con* 
quest,  or  growing  into  u«e  as  consequences  of  the  system  of  go* 
vemment^andregolation  of  property,  then  adopted,  involve  se?o« 
ral  terms  which  demand  observation.  Such  are  the  ifmd^Hmiaur 
aud  Barony,  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  which  a  consider- 
able misspprehension  often  prevails. 

.  It  is  lemarked  by  Mr.  Madox,  in  fiaroujo  Anglica^  that,  **  In 
anctetit  times,  the  word  Humor  nsnally  signified  the  lordship  or 
fee  of  an  earl,  and  the  lordship  or  iee  of  a  baron.  But,  in  pr»> 
cess  of  time,  honor  and  barony  came  to  be  used  as  words  of  the 
same  import  An  honor,  then,  was  the  fee,  or  seignenry,  of  an 
earl,  or  baron ;  reUeismg  of  tkg  crown  of  EmgiamL'** 

la 


'  ^  Baronia  Afiglica,  p.  9.— Tn  th«  reigo  of  Henry  the  Eighth  a  new  speciet 
efBaamtr  waa  created,  in  the  hMtance  d  certain  manoia  Moaging  to  the 
cfinvn.  .  Tlicse.  iftra  tbo  nation  of  Am^^Ul,  Hmmpim  C^nrt,  and  Orafim. 
But  akhoagh  they  might,  by  the  exercias  of  the  royal  power,  acquire  Mme 
of  the  properties  of  an  honour,  in  being  compoted  of  seTeral  manors  united 
togcilicr,  and  possessing  a  capita]  scat ;  jet  they  were  incorrectly  styled 
honours,  as  thej  had  not  preTiousljr  conititatrd  baronies,  or  the  capital  seata 
of  baronies.  !t  is  obstnred  by  Madox  (Baron.  Angli.  p.  9.)  **  that  the  eaien* 
iial4inddistiagobhing  property  df  an  honor,  rested  in  the  king,  was  to  be  a 
BarpNy  esc&eotcif ;"  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  aboTO^named  maaoi% 
sad  they  were  cousequentlj  nominal,  rather  than  proper,  honoara.-^Th«  ex* 
isteace  of  other  nominal^  ftoneun,  which  partake  siillleas  of  the  original  mean* 
ing  of  the  term«  is  noticed  and  esplaiued  in  the  following  passage  of  Black* 
stone  (Cum  raeitt.  Vol.  II.  p.  90 — ^91,  8vo.  edit)  "In  the  earlj  times  of  our 
legal  constitution,  the  king's  greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  ter* 
rilofy,  held  under  the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  smaller  manors  to  in* 
ferior  persons,  to  be  holden  of  themaelres ;  which  do,  therefore,  now  con* 
tinae  to  be  held  under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  oalled,  in  sash  ciKf,  the  Iprd 

psramount 
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In  ipeakingp  concerning  haroniei,  ire  should  hold  distinctly  in 
rtmembniDce  that  the  same  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
two  different  circumstaneet  of  possession ;  viz.  the  1and«barony 
and  the  titular  barony.  In  addition  to  what  is  said  above^  cotT- 
ceming  the  former^  it  may  be  added  from  Madox,  that  *"  a  Land* 
honiMr,  or  banmy,  is  so  called  becaose  it  was  annexed  and  united 
to  land.  It  was  bonnded  by  a  determinate  extent  of  ground/like 
At  a  manor,  liberty,  or  ferme,  was  bounded. 

-"  There  were  in  England  certain  honors  which  were  often 
«dled  by  Norman,  or  other  foreign  names  ;  that  is  to  say,  some- 
timea  by  the  English,  and  sometimes  by  the  foreign  name.  This 
happened  when  the  same  person  was  lord  of  an  honor  in  Nor- 
naady,  or  some  other  foreign  country,  and  also  of  an  honor  in 
England/'  Mr.  Madox  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  this  prac* 
tice,  that  "  the  Earl  of  Britanny  was  lord  of  the  honor  of  Bri- 
tannyi  in  France,  and  also  of  the  honor  of  Richmond,  in  Eng* 
land;  whence,  the  honor  of  Richmond  was  sometimes  called  by 
the  foreign  naroe«  the  honor  of  Britanny,  or  the  Honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Britanny"  The  recollection  of  this  practice  will  often 
be  fennd  mefol  by  the  reader  of  the  **  Beauties  of  England.^' 

The  ntular  baronies  of  this  country  are  well  described  in  tha 
following  paragraph,  which,  likewise,  presents  some  conjectures 
caneeming  their  origin  and  ancient  characteristics :  ''  The  ori- 
ginal and  antiquity  of  baronies  have  occasioned  great  inquiriea 
among  our  English  antiquaries.  The  most  probable  opinion 
•eema  to  be,  that  they  were  the  same  with  our  present  lords  of 
manors;  to  which  the  name  of  court  barou  [which  is  the  lord's 
courts  and  incident  to  erery  manor]  gives  some  countenanca.* 

Y  3  It 

ptniniMDt  over  all  these  manors;  and  bis  seignory  Ufrepiently  fermei  an 
bonoar,  not  a  manor;  especially  if  it  bath  belonged  to  an  ancient  feudal 
teron,  or  hath  been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  df  the  crovn." 

*  **  Lords  of  manors,  whe  had  granted  to  others,  by  sabinfeudation,  part 
of  that  estate  which  they  held  of  the  king,  would  necessarily  be  barons;  but 
it  docs  not  follow^  conYCisely,  that  a  baton  was  of  necessity  •  lord  of  a 

manor; 
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It  nay  be^oU^cM  from  King  Johft'i  magna  charia,  that  mgt- 
nally  all  lords  of  ouuion,  or  barons^  that  liel^  of  tho  king  j» 
capiie,  hai  seatsintliegreat  couacil^  or  parliamenl:  till,  aboul 
the  reigQ  of  that  prince>  the  conflux  of  tbem  bacame  so  largfi 
and  ftrooUosome,  that  the  kiug  yiau  obliged  to  divide  tbein«  ^ad 
eniniiioD  only  the  greater  barons  in  person;  leayipg  the  amuXL 
ones  to  be  sammoned  by  the  sheriff^  and  [as  it  is  said]  to  sit  by 
representation  in  another  hoase;  which  gate  rise  to  the  separ»- 
lion  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  By  degrees,  the  title 
came  to  be  confined  to  the  greater  barons,  or  lords  of  Parliament 
only;  a^d  there  were  no  other  barons  among  the  peerage  hot 
such  aa  were  summoned  by  writ,  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  or  baronies,  till  Richard  the  Second  first  ^made  it  a  mere 
title  of  honour,  by  conferripg  it  on  divers  persoiis  by  his  letters 
patent"*" 

The  spiiritual  lords,  consisting  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
four  bishops,  are  considered  as  holding  certain  ancient  baroniosi 
under  tbfi  king.  William  the  Conqueror  change4  the  spiritnal 
tenure  of  fraak-almoiga,  or  free  alma»  under  which  mitred  eccle- 
siastaos  hdd  their  lands  daring  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  into 
the  feudal  tennire  by  barony.  ''  This  sulikiected  their  estates  to 
all  ciYil  ehaiges  and  assessments,  from  which  they  were  before 
exempt.  But,  in  right  of  succession  to  those  baronies^  which 
were  unalienable  from  their  respective  dignities*  the  bishops,  and 
abbots^  were  allowed  their  seats  in  the  House  of  l4>rds.''t 

In  f  xplanatjon  of  a  term  which  often  occurs  when  speaking  of 
lauded  property  subsequent  to  the  Nmraian  comiues^  the  readof 
Diaj  he  Reminded  (hat,  on  the  introduction  pf  the  fcpidal  law  ia 

\^ 

pinior ;  for  the  fcinf*!  tenunt,  vbo  retainied  all  th^  estate  granted  himi  and 
alienated  no  part  of  it,  wrould  certainly  be  aa  complete  a  baron  aa  a  lard  of 
a  manor."  Nole  to  Blac^toue's  Comment,  edit.  Htb^  by  Edward  Chrif*' 
tion,  £m|. 

*  Btack8tone*»  Comment.  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 

^  }bid>  p.  156. 
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Itg  Ml  «tliiit  tr  rigour,  th«  whoto^f  the  liods  in  fltis  kimiM 
irereAfiM  iato  what  were  c«lM  fai^il^f/r«i.  Tlil»divmi«& 
rttioBiiy  origr^mtod  in  the  f nelltolioii  «f  tcDire  ij  kaight'e  aer^ 
tieeL  la  eonstitvtingf  eeeh  c  Unriire,  a  oertaie  portieu  ef  land 
was  neeessarf^  whi«h  was  termed  a  htdgWifte.  Set  the  iMet 
writera  differ  aa  to  Wlietlier  ttrtr  re^aisHe  Ibe  df  a  knight  was  neoaa« 
earily  determinate  in  ^uanlily,  er  etherwise.  The  meaaure  of  a 
knight's  fee  is  said  Ey  UaAatone  te  ka?e  heen  eatimailed,  in  tie 
third  year  of  the  itdign  of  Bdwaid  the  Pinit,  **  at  tWeWe  phwgi- 
lands;  and  ita  Tatne  [thmq^  H  taried  widi  the  times]  in  the. 
reigns  of  Edwaird  the  First  and  Edwaid  the  Second,  was  stated 
atM/.pfr  MmMg.''* 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Selden  contends  "  that  a  knight's  fee 
did  not  consist  of  land  of  a  fixed  eirtent,  er  valne;  h«t  was  is 
ttneh  as  the  king  waa  pleased  to  grant  npon  the  condition  of 
hating  theaenrice  of  one  knight  ;*'  and  thb  opinion  is  considered 
as  the  more  probabie  by  Mr.  Christian,  in  a  note  on  the  abova 
passage  in  the  **  Commentaries/' 

The  service  dne  tnm  a  person  holding  a  whole  fee  by  knightfa  ' 
aenrioe,  consisted  in  attending  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  daya 
in  erery  year,  if  ealkd  npon.  In  consequence  of  the  snhdivi« 
aions  of  property,  we  find  freqnent  mention  of  the  half,  or  frac* 
tioiml  propordon  of  a  knight's  fee.  In  these  cases  the  service 
dne  was  divided  between  the  participators  in  the  land ;  the  person 
holding  half  aknighfs  fee  perferming  twenty  days  service.— The 
onmber  of  knightfs  fees  into  which  England  was  divided,  is  use- 
ally  believed  to  have  been  about  slaty  thoasaad.f 

OW  THB    MlMTABT  AlCHlTBCTWaB    OF    THB  AhOLO-NoB- 

maira.— Although  nmny  fortified  buildinga  of  stone  had  been 

Y4  raised 


•  BUckitone's  Gomnent.  Vol.  11.  p.  69,  tud  th«  tntlioritiea  there  quoted. 
f  Vide  Seldcn't  Tillei  of  Honour,  See— For  roany  remarks  on  the  proba- 
bie nonber  of  koigbt's  feei  in  England,  the  retder  ii  referred  to  Medos*t 
k  Anglice,  Bsok  I.  Cbap.  a. 


niacd  by  Alfred  and  hb  swoasMis,  tb«  uaidequmy  of  llMve  fto 
the  defence  of  the  eoonUy  was  obvioiw  at  the  acceaaym  ^  Wil- 
liam the  FinI;  aod  by  that  warlike  and  politic  king,  the  erection 
of  additional  caatellated  atmcturea  waa  conatituted  one  of  the 
first  carea  of  hia  new  goTemment  The  prodigiona  power  veated 
in  a  conqoeror't  handa  rendered  hia  plan  eaty  of  eaieoation*  He 
not  only  built,  by  poblic  aid,  tUoog  caiitlea  in  the  principal 
towns  within  the  royal  demeanes,*  \nt%  atifonlated  the  noblea  whoae 
possessions  were  derived  from  his  pleasure,  to  construct  similar 
fortresses  on  their  respective  eatatss;  for  the  great  object  of  hia 
policy  was  necessarily  directed  to  an  effect  of  iinmediate  opera- 
tioD,— the  security  of  the  Anglo-Norman  government  againat  the 
diacontenta  of  his  native  English  subjects.  The  evils  ariaing 
.  from  anch  a  phalanx  of  strong  holds,  vested  in  barena  who  might 
not  always  be  obedient  to  the  crown,  were  to  be  felt  at  a  fotuia 
day. 

In  this  spirit  of  political  intention  he  waa  imitated  by  hia  im- 
mediate successors;  amongst  whom  William  Rufus  is  said  by 
ancient  writers  to  have  exceeded  even  bis  &ther  in  a  fondness  for 
erecting  castles  of  defence. 

As  the  feudal  system  acquired  strength,  the  number  of  castles 
increased ;  and  when  the  exigencies  of  the  crown  no  longer  d^ 
maaded  an  augmentation  of  strong  holds  for  the  defence  of  the 
alate,  ambition  amongst  the  barons  acted  as  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment Disputes  concerning  a  succession  to  the  crown  likewise 
Ikvoured  this  increase  of  defensible  retreats.  Whilst  the  dignity 
of  the  throne  was  tarnished  by  party -conflict,  and  the  interests  of 
the  people  lay  quite  neglected,  numerous  castles  were  raised  by 
the  partisana  of  eadh  contending  faction.-— The  troubled  reign  of 

Stephen 

*  Royal  caMlet,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  loch  forCreiaes  arercco^ 
fi\i€6,  were  erectrd  »pcl  preserved  in  repair  at  the  public  expense.  It  wiJl 
}te  recollected  that  this  duty  formed  ono  of  the  three  obligations  imposed 
upon  all  lands  in  the  An^lo-Saxon  times,  usually  te|med  the  trmodt^  ncgth 
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Stepbea  is  Ike  era  noil  couipieoom  for  the  ereetkni  of  racli  for* 
tretaes^  althoagh  leta  areliileeUiral  akiH  ia  diaptayed  in  hia  buU4- 
inga  than  ia  tboae  of  many  other  agea. 

In  the  preaent  aection,  our  attention  will  be  confined  to  anbk 
caatlea  aa  atricUy  evince  a  style  introdaced  by  the  Normana; 
and  will^  therefore,  be  limited  to  atrnctarea  erected  aliortly  after 
the  couqaeat  For  more  complex  modea  of  military  architecture 
were  speedily  adopted,  which  may  be  miticed  with  greater  pro- 
priety in  fntnre  pagea. 

While  discoaaing  thia  part  of  oar  subject,  it  appears  deairable 
to  adopt,  in  aome  measttre,  the  arrangement  of  an  aatiquarian 
writer  whoae  worka  are  of  great  utility  in  aoch  investigational 
if  Uie  authenticated  portion  be  carefully  separated  from  that  which 
partakea  of  iaacy,  or  hypotheaia.  Mr.  King,  in  the  "  Sequel  to 
hia  Obaervattona  on  Ancient  Castles,'^*  divides  the  determinate 
military  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Normana  into  two  claaaea; 
that  which  they  practised  in  such  structures  as  were  raised  by 
William  the  Firat,  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  defence;  and 
the  more  artificial  mode  which  waa  afterwards  introduced,  and  ia 
suppoaed  to  have  been  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection,  by  Bishop 
Gundulph. 

Concerning  the  Jirsi  Angio^Narman  styie,  it  is  observed  by 
the  same  antiquary,  "that  the  Normans,  magnificent  aa  they 
were,  aeem,  at  firat,  to  have  entered  thia  country  with  ideaa  of 
fortification  quite  different  from,  and  inferior  to,  ^boae  of  the 
Saxons;  though  they  afterwards  adopted  the  latter,  and  even 
gaeatly  improved  upon  them. 

"  Their  first  castles,  and  their  first  style  of  architecture,  aaa 
almeat  every  where  to  be  distinguished.  Descended  from  the 
Danes,  they  still  retained  Daniah  ideas,  and  conaidered  the  kigk 
mawU  aa  the  most  essential  part  of  a  fortress.  The  high  insulated 
hill,  aa  the  baais  of  a  round  tower,  is  ciiaracteristic  of  all  the 
JSrsi  Norman  caatlea. '^f 

In 

•  ArcbMl.  VoL  \U  t  AicbMil.  Vol.  VI.  p.  957. 
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In  Hlostrttioii  of  Ihc  eorrertoess  of  these  retterke,  fiiii)r  le 
aoticed  remaias  of  auch  stmctares  at  York,*  linM^^t  Tlfi^M?/ 
in  Yorkshire,!  and  Tunbridge.^  These  exampleo  are  aeleclej, 
aa  each  baa  afforded  a  subject  of  obaenration  to  the  aatbor  alo?e 
quoted;  but  vest iges  of  other  caatleo,  poaseasiog  tite  same  gene- 
ral characteristics^  occar  in  diil^nt  parts  of  this  eonntry,  and 
are  described  in  respectire  portions  of  the  "  Beauties  of  Engfand 
and  Wales." 

The  keep  oi  Lincoln  emtle,  which  was  bnilt  by  order  of  WiU 
liam  the  Firat,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  was  nearly  roond, 
and  was  situated  on  a  high  artificial  mount,  the  snmmit  of  which 
it  almost  entirely  covered.  In  the  instance  of  York,  the  keep 
was  excluded  from  the  castle  area;  but  here,  atlincoht,  ''the 
walls  enclosing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  fortress  were  made  to 
aseend  oa  each  side  the  slope,  and  to  join  to  the  great  tower; 
which  was,  in  other  respects,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of 
the  hill,  and  its  talus,  equally  inaccessible,  both  from  within  the 
ca8tle*area  and  from  without,  except  by  a  steep  Aight  of  steps, 
and  a  draw-bridge  over  a  ditch." 

It  is  observable  that  in  this,  and  dthcr  Ibrtifications  constructed 
at  nearly  the  same  period,  the  chief  reliance  for  defence  was  placed 
on  the  massy  character  of  the  walls,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
artificial  hill  on  which  the  great  tower  was  raided;  for,  in  sere* 
ral  instances,  the  principal  portal  is  found  level  with  the  ground, 
and  not  elevated  on  the  side  of  the  waif,  as  was  the  practice  of 
ages  better  skilled  in  the  science  of  defence. 

Besides  the  keep  [or  citadel  of  the  fortress,  containing  tin 
rooms  of  state  residence]  there  was  at  Lincoln,  another  tower,  of 
smaller  proportions,  also  placed  on  an  artificial  mount,  and  com* 
mnnicating  with  the  former  by  means  of  a  covered  way.    The 

outer 

*  Beauties  tor  Yorkihire,  p.  tS6, 
t  __«—  Lincolnshire,  p.  647, 

I Yorkihirc,  p.  839, 

I  .i^^-i— .  KCBC  p.iaB6. 
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4Mrt«r  walk  of  the  castle  eo/close  a  very  large  area ;  lut  so  many 
abecalioQB  hava  been  effected  by  later  ages^  ia  tbese  parts  of  the 
wricks,  that  seeh  Testiges  as  are  really  of  au  eariy  Normaa  date 
fBumA  he  diatiHgwhed  vUk  accuracy. 

Atthoagh  il  has  been  deeaied  expedient  to  divide  variations 
ef  the  style  iBtrednoed  by  the  Anglo-Normans  into  deterioi* 
nate  dasses,  U  mast  not  be  imagined  that  either  of  those  dia« 
line!  modes  had  a  precise  and  definite  term  of  prevalence.  A  de- 
<Mli«e  faebifltt  night  find  ieiitators  after  a  better  manner  was  ia« 
trodqced ;  and,  in  regard  to  these  Norman  plans  of  military  archi- 
teelaiie,  if  we  suppose  that  which  was  first  used  to  have  been  the 
ehosen  piaotiee  of  the  Normans  in  their  own  country,  wc  may 
nadily  believe  that  ehieflains,  newly  settling  in  England,  in  an 
after^flge,  might  bring  with  them  a  national  partiality,  and  might 
laiye  slmctuj^es  ia  the  first  Angk>-Norman  mode,  in  neglect  of 
the  improvements  introduced  sioee  that  fashion  was  rejected  by 
the  mitjority. 

Indeed,  no  attempt  can  be  more  futile  than  that  of  seeking  to 
aseertain  the  exact  age  of  any  pile,  whether  religious,  military, 
or  domestic,  merely  from  its  agreement  in  certain  particulars  of 
architeotural  disposal  with  other  buildings,  concerning  which  the 
date  of  erection  is  positively  ascertained.  There  are  reasous  for 
supposing  that  such  a  method  of  calculatiou  may  with  more  safety 
be  applied  to  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  English  history  than 
to  those  flDM>re  recent ;  but  fancy,  caprice,  necessity,  and  many 
other  in4ueem«nts,  must  have  caused  deviations  from  the  best 
and  most  frequent  modes,  in  every  era. 

Thus,  many  castles,  erected  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fiist  William's  reign,  are  found  to  display  the  manner 
noticed  in  the  above  pages  as  being  introduced  at  that  period. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cmile  of  Tunbridge,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  after  the  completion  of  the  record 
termed  Domesday,  and,  probably,  net  before  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rnfos.  Yet  we  here  view  a  retrocessive  adoption  of  the 
style  first  used  by  the  Anglo-Normans;  for  the  original  keep, 

an4 
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and  prineipal  pari  of  the  Ibrtreas,  eonawted  ofaapaeiona  aid 
atronsr,  oblong  tower,  situated  on  the  aomnit  of  a  high  artificial 
iDooDt.  The  additions  made  by  sacceeding  builders/  together 
vitb  the  dilapidations  effected  by  the  wear  of  ages,  and  the  taate^ 
less  severity  of  persons  through  whose  possession  the  estate  has 
passed  in  modern  times,  have  caused  an  inextricable  confuaion  16 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  ontworka;  but  it  appears  that  the  keep 
and  dependant  area  were  originally  protected  by  Itnea  of  massy 
'wall,  and  deep  ditches,  which  were  supplied  with  water  by  skil* 
fnl  and  laborious  contrivances. 

It  is  the  laudable  practice  of  many  popular  aotiquarian  writera 
of  the  present  day,  to  avoid  an  indulgence  in  hypothetical  calcu- 
lation, and  to  adhere  only  to  plain  and  unequivocal  matter  of  foot 
Such  a  mode  of  enquiry  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  whila 
it  simply  rests  on  the  firm  basis  with  which  it  commenced,  and 
does  not,  in  its  progress,  endeavour  to  discourage,  by  ridicule 
without  argument,  the  efforts  of  the  more  excursive  to  illustrate 
doubtful  circnmstancea  by  the  rational  aid  of  general  analogy. 
The  usual  futility  of  attempto  to  ascertain  precise  dates  of  erec- 
tion, by  an  affinity  of  architectural  arrangement,  has  been  already 
pointed  out — It  would,  however,  appear  that  we  may  with  seeu* 
rity  place  reliance  on  the  above  appropriation  of  style,  aa  the 
<  dates  of  several  buildings  there  noticed  are  ascertained  on  sound 
historical  testimony. 

And  with  the  same  confidence  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
the  second,  cr  iwvprwed,  Anglo-Norman  stifle ;  for  It  is  known 
that  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  of  Rochester  were  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Bishop  Gundulph,  about  the  year  1088;  and  it  iv 
probable  that  tlie  greater  part  was  completed  according  to  bis 

plans 

*  The  tower  of  entranoe  it  tbo  tdditioo  luoit  wortbj  of  notice.  Tbit  U  sa 
extensive  building,  flanked  bjr  round  towers,  and  containing  many  siMcioae 
apartmeNts.  From  tlie  character  of  its  ornanenti,  it  is  supposed  tbat  tbis 
part  of  the  castle  was  erected  about  the  reign  of  John,  or  tbat  of  Henry  the 
Tliird,  and  it  forms  an  instance  of  tbe  GaUhau$e»  wbtcfa  is  to  distioguisbed  a 
feature  in  many  csstles  constracted  in  tbe  Middle  agei. 


fham,  and  under  hw  care.  Tiie  iai|Nro?emenU  wbieb  had  taken 
pboe  ia  nilitary  arohifceciiire  are  here  obvious^  and  of  high 
intereai.  Built  ia  iiet  te  beauppoBed  tliat  the  whole  were  fint 
introdaoad  in  this  iD^tapee.  Eaoh  had,  nnqueationablyj  been  for 
aeme  yeai^i  in  that  progveseive  atate  which  ie  incidental  to  worka 
of  art  in! th(Nc  approach  towards  perfeetion;  and  relict  of  ante* 
riorand:lefiaTefiA€|i4iffort8,  aimiiar  as  to  intention,  are  probably 
aMllft  1^  s#t^  in  seweiaA  parte  of  England. 

-ilnta|ilk(9il|jrai8ing:attoh  fo^^eam  4*  oBght  effectnally  supply  a 
mtofwsi^y  Jong  /elt  in  Britaia/  and  at  onoe  assist  in  defending  the 
alfika;  egainst  .frraigp  ao4  feotipna  assailants.  King  William  tly 
Fiiat^^i|^hia;mscefiaor«,sarefaUy  selected  persons  most  renowned 
Ibff.  aii9hi|«!0tiiralrs|(iU.  and  idireoted  their  atteution  towarda  the 
oonstrueliciai»f,^aatlesG/defisnceu  The  peculiar  talent  of  Gun* 
4alph«  amd  the  geneijal  eharaicter  of  the  improfements  which 
.are  asicrihedlbQi  him,  are  waU  explained  in  the  following  pas* 
sage.    . 

"  «AaM>ng«it  ather  persons  whom  William  employed  and  een<% 
aalted  in  tha  admaeement  of  his  laTourite  plan»  was  Gondnlph, 
Biabop  ;of  Rachesten.  This  extraordinary  genius  bfg^  to  reason 
with.oiore  aeuteoess  upon  the  sulgeot  than  auy  arehitect  had  done 
before:  and  determined  to  unite  together  all  the  excellencies  of 
former  structures,  [both  those  of  Alfred's  eastles,  and  those  of  the 
great  round  towers  of  his  own  countrymen ;]  and  to  add  many 
new  inventions;  for  the  sake  of  increasing  not  only  ike  security, 
but  also  the  magnificence  of  these  piles.  His  mode  of  building 
was  immediately  so  greatly  admired,  and  so  soon  came  into 
foahion;  that  although  the  prejodiee  in  favour  of  the  old  plan, 
long  continued  amongat  the  Normans ;  and  many  castles  were 
atail  daily  built  according  to  it;  yet  many  also,  ia  the  very 
same  age,  and  even  in  the  very  same  years,  were  erected  on 
Gandolph's. 

*'  He  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  aakward  labour  of  raising 
high  artificial  roounta,  by  way  of  defending  the  eiiif  auce  and  ap- 
proach to  the  keep;  despised  the  inconvenience  of  the  central 

well 
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well,  for  the  purpose  of  aUbrding  air^  and  light.  In  the  rotrnd 
lowers ;  and  saw  many  defects  even  in  the  great  oastlei  of  AMred; 
especially  in  their  want  of  inward  defence  to  the  loop  holes  in 
the  lower  apartments,  and  in  the  ungoaided  design  of  their  great 
windows  above.  In  short,  to  him  appears  clesriy  to  he  dae,  the 
honor  of  the  indention  of  the  noble  high  elevated  portal,  so  eoia- 
pleatly  defended  by  draw- bridges,  gates,  and  poileaUises,  [aR 
placed  in  the  most  judicious  manner}  in  Hen  of  Hbt  high  ttomit; 
the  invention  of  the  mode  of  properly  defefidiog  loop  holes;  the 
invention  of  wells,  concealed  in  the  walk,  for  the  pmrpooe  of 
drawing  up  timbers ;  the  improvement  of  Hie  mamior  in  whieh 
galleries  of  eommnnicatton  were  constructed  in  the  walb;  and 
other  jndicioos  devices,  with  regard  to  the  dtnatlon  of  stakeaaet, 
and  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  even  the  very  dungeons. 

''  The  noble  proportions,  and  disposition  of  the  stsde  apart* 
ments,  was  also  another  excellence  in  Giradnlph's  keeps;  as 
well  as  the  stately  mode  of  approach,  and  ascent  to  them."* 

The  castle  of  Rochester  is  the  latest  efforl  of  Bishop  Gan- 
dnlph  in  castellated  architectare;  and  it  presents  a  fine  and  vene^ 
rable  instance  of  his  skill,  as  the  whole  of  the  impMivenents 
known  to  have  been  introduced  by  him  are  here  asseMrf»led  in  ono 
impressive  display. 

This  castle  is  so  amply  described  in  the  Beauties  of  England 
for  Kent,t  that  a  notice  of  its  leading  cbaracteristlte,  as  a  stanA* 
ard  of  comparison  with  the  modes  of  other  eras^  mesi  be  all  thai 
is  required  in  the  present  place. 

Rochester  castle  is  situated  near  the  brow  of  a  natural  emi* 
nence,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  river  Medway;  and  its 
principal  tower,  or  keep,  is  of  extensive  proportions,  and  of  a 
i|oadrangular  form.  Thus  situated,  the  river  formed  on  one  side 
a  line  of  defence,  without  labour  or  expense.    In  other  directiona 

the 

*  S«qael  to  Obtenrations  on  Ancient  Gastles,  4rfb«ol.  Vol.  \L  p*  995-«<«. 
'  ^  Beautist  for  Kent,  p.  6tS<^tt. 
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Ibe  keep  Mmb  secured  by  uUwg  ouIwoAb  and  deep  hum;  and 
had,  arAuad  ifc»  a  lavg e  ana  for  the  aae  ef  Ibe  garrieoa. 

The  oatward  walb  formed  an  irregalar  parallellogran,  of  about' 
SiO  feet  in  leaf  th ;  aad  vera  strengtbeaed  by  several  square  and 
reaad  towera,  eaubiazared^  and  piovided  witii  loop  boles  and 
nachioolaiioas.  The  shape  of  these*  towers  was,  however,  not 
w^iAmaly  conftned  to  the  two  modes  noticed  above ;  as  the  re* 
inpiaa  of  one  tiiat  was  of  a  sesdicircnlar  form  are  still  to  be  seeB 
i*  the  soutii^east  aagle  of  the  oatward  walls ;  and  it  would,  in* 
deed,  appear  from  many  inslauoes  that  the  Aagb-NonttaB%  gene* 
raHgr«  did  n6t  adhere  to  any  partiealar  finbion  in  comemeting  the 
tawera-  of  their  eutwoiks ;  bat  intfadneed»  in  tha  saiie  stmelun^ 
the  square,  the  round,  and  the  polygonal.* 

The  melfaods  adopted  for  Ibe  prateetioQ  of  the  garrison  in  liaM 
of  dose  siege,  and  after  the  eotwerks  should  be  taken,  displayed 
many  ingenious  fefaements  on  the  science  of  defence. 

In  regard  to  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  great  tower,  or  keep, 
there  w«w  on  the  ground-floor^  no  windowa,  and  only  a  few  loop 
holes  j  wbich  were  not  mnch  more  than  six  inefaes  aqnare.  The 
story  above  was,  likewise,  lighted  merely  by  lo^  holes.  Bat 
the  third  story,  containing  the  rooms  of  state,  was  accommodated 
with  "  magaiicent  windows,^  which,  however,  were  placed  high 
in  Ibe  l^fty  apartsnents,  for  the  pnrpese  of  security  against  wea- 
poaa  diacharged  from  withoat. 

Varioas  devicea  to  mislead  the  assaults  of  an  enemy»  by  dc« 
eeptively  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  exterior  weakness,  where, 
in  bet,  lay  the  graatest  strength  of  the  citadel,  are  conspicnoaa 
in  this  tower.    But' similar  eiibrls  at  deception  are  visible  in  cas* 

Ilea 

•  The  otttwtfrftf  of  Bochsrtet  €«■!)•  wera  certainly  much  tnJoi«d,  sad  ara 
Mid  by  Holiasbcd  "  lo  hsf  s  b««n  tlanm*  dMra*"  vhcn  the  (otinm  wss  be- 
iMftd  in  thf  rei^  of  John.  U  is  beliered,  hovsver,  that  tkey  wcm  rottorad 
according  to  the  original  detign.  Even  if  they  were  rebuilt  in  a  differenC 
Cattfl^  loch  a  circamstance  does  not  affect  the  propriety  of  tha  abova  aisertion 
fespccting  tho  varioiis  ihapM  nied  by  the  NormauB  in  aiiDor  towan  of  the 
•ama  itractnie* 
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thfrftttrSmtod  by  s«vMd  wrilen  to  an  Mrller  dtte;  and  are  slip- 
pMed,  by  tbote  anlhoit,  lo  have' been  invealed  by  the  Anglo* 
Saxons. 

The  Jungeon  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  (that  invariable  ani 
dread&il  portion  of  every  ancient  castle  in  this  country )  was  con- 
stmcted  beneath  the  small  square  tower  adjoining  the  body  of  the 
keep;  and  was  descended  by  means  of  a  very  narrow  and  ateep 
flight  of  steps,  cnt  in  the  wall.  Air  was  admitted  to  this  dreary 
receptacle  ooly  by  an  aperture  in  tbe  roof,  which  was  secnttd 
with  a  falling,  or  trap^door;  ai^  it  is  likely  that  the  prisoners 
were  often  introduced  to  their  cell  through  that  secret  doorwaly, 
and  were  suj^lied  ^ith  proviaionft  through  the  same  medium  ol 
commnnicatioD. 

The  entrafice  to  the  keep  woa  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of 
slate  aud  security,  and  Consisted  of  a  grand  portal,  at  a  oou<- 
siderable  height  from. the  ground ;  which  was  ascended  by  a  stair- 
case, that  went  partly  roilnd  two  of  the  fronts  of  the  castle  on  the 
outside.  Before  this  .portal  could  be  entered,  there  was  a  draw- 
bridge to  be  passed,  and  ako  a  strong  gnle.  Nor  did  the  grand, 
portal  lead  immediately  to  tlte  keep,  but  was  merely  the  entrance 
of  a  anuiU  adjoining  tower,  the  whole  of  which  might  be  demo- 
lished **  without  any  nmterial  injury  to  tlie  body  of  the  castle.'* 
Beyond  this  tower,  whioli  acted  as  a  kind  of  vestibule,  was  the 
real  entrance  to  the  keep;  and  both  these  portals  were  guarded 
by  portcullises  as  well  as  by  strong  gates.  There  was  no  other 
mode  of  ingress  or  egress,  exoept  that  aflbrded  by  a  small  sally* 
port^  or  narrow  doorway,  aitoated  directly  under  the  drawbri4go« 
at  n  oonsiderable  height  from  the  ground:  and  earefol  provision 
was  made  that  in  case  the  entrance  thna  strongly  guarded  should 
be  forced,  admission  to  the  recesses  of  the  keep  should  still  be 
nttained  only  with  great  difficulty  and  danger. 

There  are,  vrithin  the  massy  walls  of  this  castle,  three  square 
wells,  which  open  at  the  bottom  on  the  ground-floor,  and  are  car- 
ried to  the  top  of  the  structure,  having,  in  their  ascent,  branches 
of  passage  leading  to  galleries  on  the  two  upper  floors.    It  is 

believed 
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bellied  that  such  cellular  passagea  within  walls^  first  occur  in 
castles  constructed  by  Bishop  Gundnlph^  or  iu  attention  to  his 
designs;  and  the  use  for  which  they  were  intended  has  led  to 
much  conjecture  and  discussion.  It  has  been  hastily  supposed 
.by  some  persons  that  they  were  "  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  stone- work/'  But  it  is  forcibly  observed  in  reply, 
that  they  are  much  larger  than  would  be  necessary  for  such  an  in- 
tention, and  "  that  they  are,  in  fiict,  very  ill-adapted  to  \t,  becai^« 
they  open  inwards  and  not  outwards/'  Their  real  use  cannot  be 
ascertained  beyond  controversial  limits.  But,  according  to  the 
most  ingenious  surmise  which  has  hitherto  been  made  towards 
their  appropriation,  they  were  designed  "  for  the  easy  convey* 
ance  of  the  great  engines  of  war  into  the  several  apartments,  and 
up  to  the  top  of  the  castle/'* 

Such  were  the  improvements  introduced  in  the  latter  years  of 
William  the  First,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  successor's  reign. 
Modes  so  judicious,  at  once  combining  an  increase  in  the  secu* 
rity  and  statelinessof  a  fortified  residence,  were  necessarily  adopt* 
ed  by  many  of  the  powerful  and  discriminating.  Several  castles, 
evincing  an  imitation  of  Gundulph'a  methods,  are  described  in  the 
"  Beauties  of  England/'  The  following  may  be  mentioned,  as 
having  chiefly  ipngaged  antiquarian  notice  :  —  Canterbury  ; 
leaver;  Ludlow ;f  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire;  ^nd  Hedingham, 
in  £ssex4 

1  must  be  allowed  to  repeat  that,  although  the  above  classifi* 
cation  of  styles  will  be  found,  as  I  believe,  to  afford  characteristics 
of  the  majority  of  great  castles  erected  shortly  after  the  conquest, 
it  is  by  no  means  descriptive  of  the  whole  of  the  castellated  struc- 
tures raised  in  those  years.    A  departure  from  the  prevalent  out* 

Z  lines 

*  See  arguments  concerDing  tke  design  of  these  passages,  Arcbatol.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  384;  ibid.  Vol.  VI.  p.  J96. 

t  Two  Yiews  of  LndJow  cattle  are  presented  in  the  Beauties  for  Shrop- 
shire. 

t  The   Beavties  for  £ise<  contain  an  engraYed  view  of   Hedingbam 
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lines  of  botb  modes,  assuredly  occors  in  gereral  remaining  build- 
ingii.  But,  still,  tbe  rise,  and  the  frequent  adoption  in  this 
country,  of  the  two  methods  of  military  architecture  mentioned 
above,  are  proved  by  the  dates  of  the  buildings  there  adduced  as 
respective  examples ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion, that  the  general  principles  of  these  two  Anglo-Norman 
styles  (the  early  and  rude,  and  the  later  and  improved,)  prevailed 
through  several  ages,  although  many  subordinate  particulars 
underwent  alterations,  from  changes  in  the  modes  of  warfare, 
and  an  increased  sociability  and  refinement  of  manners. 

The  Mixed,  or  Irkegvlar,  Mtutary  ABCHiTEcraRR  of 
THE  Anolo*Normank.— The  variable  modes  of  castellation  which 
grew  into  use  with  the  military  architects  who  succeeded  to  Bishop 
Gundulph  and  his  strict  imitators,  admit  of  no  definite  classifica- 
tion, as  to  a  marked  style  of  defensive  arrangement  existing  at  a 
positive  date,  until  we  arrive  at  an  age  far  distant,— the  martial, 
but  more  polite,  and  prosperous  reign  of  Edward  the  First 

Although  the  methods  of  fortification,  and  the  customs  prevail* 
,  ing  in  regard  to  a  disposal  of  tbe  enclosed  buildings,  experienced 
no  important  change  during  those  numerous  intervening  years,  it 
was  otherwise  with  such  parts  of  the  castellated  structure  as  ad- 
mitted a  display  of  minor  architectural  fashion.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  pointed,  or  English  style,  supplanted  in  the  princi- 
pal divisions,  even  of  such  harsh  buildings,  the  circular* headed 
windows  and  doorways  which  had  been  so  long  in  use;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  evidently  desirable  to  apply  tlie  term  of  Anglo^Nor^ 
man  to  the  majority  of  castellated,  as  well  as  religious  buildings, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  until  the  accession  of  Richard  the 
First.  The  succeeding  pages  will  shew  that  such  a  consideration 
presents  almost  the  sole  inducement  for  distinguishing  the  mili- 
tary architecture  of  the  periods  now  under  notice,  from  those 
which  subsequently  occur,  before  the  introduction  of  a  more  noble 
style  by  the  first  Edward. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  the  evil  long  felt  by  Eng- 
land, 
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bmdy  in  a  want  of  castles  of  atone  strongly  fortified^  waa  carefnlly 
remedied  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors. 
Btti  it  is  Ihe  common  lot  of  human  effort  to  produce  no  benefit 
without  an  intermixture  of  penalty.'  The  erection  of  many  royal 
caatles,  built  by  means  of  public  contribution,  and  defended  by 
national  soldiery,  was  evidently  a  felicitous  step  towards  the  in* 
dependence  and  security  of  the  island.  William  the  First,  how- 
e?erj  had  an  aim  more  se^ifish,  blended  with  the  advancement  of 
the  national  prosperity.  In  the  same  course  of  policy  he  was 
followed  by  his  sons;  and  the  barons,*  thus  stimulated^  produced 
an  assemblage  of  fortresses  eventually  dangerous  to  the  reigning  . 
power,  and  most  certainly  injurious  to  the  comforts,  and  fair  pri- 
vileges, of  the  inferior  classes  of  society. 

The  active  and  military  disposition  of  the  Anglo-Normans  is 
forcibly  evinced  by  the  celerity  with  which  they  raised  fortifica- 
tions 80  numerous  and  so  massive,  in  a  country  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  artificial  means  of  defence  previous  to  their  invasion^ 
The  great  and  good  Alfred  complained  that  he  had  few  fortresses 
of  stone  to  defend  his  upright  government  against  the  predatory 
Danes ;  and  the  crown,  perhaps,  finally  passed  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynasty,  through  the  same  national  poverty  in  castellated 
resources.  Yet,  before  the  termination  of  the  12th  century,  we 
find  that  the  busy  population  of  England,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Normans,  had  so  far  loaded  the  island  with  fortified  piles  of  stone, 

Z  2  that 


»  The  reader  will  recollect  that  a  residence  in  strong  castles  was  nat  con* 
inedto  the  laj*  barons,  but  that  prelates  also  constructed  soch  edifices,  and 
dwelt  there,  io  a  resemblance  of  military  severitj.  This,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  contrary  to. the  canons  of  the  charch;.  but  was  only  a  nataral 
conseqafnce  ol  that  Anglo-Norman  regolation,  wliich  compelled  the  bishop$ 
and  abboU  to  serve  the  state  in  a  militarj  capacity,  althovgh  by  proxy. 

An  idea  of  the  usual  tesidence  of  a  bUhop,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  ages, 
may  be  formed  from  the  ancient  part  of  Durham  cattle,  noticed  in  the  Beao* 
ties  tor  that  con nty»  p.  60;  and  from  the  rains  of  Lcwhadtn  ctUU,  described 
ki  the  Beauties  for  Seuth  Wales,  p.  806. 
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that  the  whole  kingdom  is  saitl,  in  the  Saxon  efaroniele,  ''to  fitftf 
been  covered  with  casttes/' 

This  figurative  expression  is  less  extravagant  than  it  appears 
to  be  at  the  first  glance,  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  scan- 
tiness of  population,  and  the  small  division  of  land  cleared  for  the 
use  of  agriculture.  Populated  England,  as  it  wonld  then  appear 
on  a  map,  was,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  siie  of  the 
present  cultivated  portion  of  country;  and  over  those  navrow 
tracts  of  busy  scenery,  interspersed  amongst  deep  and  wide  masses 
of  woodland,  were  spread,  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Stephen,  no 
less  than  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  castles.* 

When  the  standard  laws  of  the  realm  were  ill-defined,  and  tho 
j^reat  court  of  appeal,  or  that  in  which  the  king  presided  in  person, 
vas  ambulatory,  and  difiicult  of  access ;  the  evils  proceeding  front 
the  licentious  conduct,  even  of  the  garrisons  of  royal  castles,  wero 
found  to  be  vexatious  and  oppressive.  But  these  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  grievances  arising  from  an  inordinate  multiplt* 
cation  of  strong  holds. 

Very  considerable  power  was  vested  in  the  bands  of  each  par* 
ticular  baron,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  system ;  and,  in  tho 
troubled  times  which  shortly  succeeded  to  the  introduction  of  that 
mode  of  tenure  in  its  complete  form  by  the  Normans,  these  great 
landholders  assussed  on  the  privilege  which  was  granted  ta  them 
by  the  crown,  of  administering  the  law  within  their  immediate 
territories,  and  violated  justice  with  impunity,  in  attention  only 
to  their  own  interests,  or  the  dictates  of  their  passions.  Secure 
in  their  fastnesses  of  sloue,  they  often  derided  even  the  sove- 
reign's retributive  threats;  and  the  crown,  too  weak  for  the  real 
good  of  the  country,  passed  unnoticed  their  local  tyranny  and 
aggressions,  while  assured  of  their  loyalty,  and  calculating  on 
the  aid  to  be  afibrded  by  their  castles  iu  a  day  of  need.  The 
afflictions  of  the  subordinate  classes  of  society,  when  castles  wero 
so  numerous,  and  their  possessors  so  little  restrained  by  legal 

maxima 

*  Grose,  apud  Reghlrum  Prior^ui  de  Vuntiniile,  fc. 
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\  of  justice  an^  fbrHearance,  are  mentioned  in  emphatical 
terms  by  many  ancient  hislorians,  and  may  be  readily  apprehend* 
cd  witbont  an  extract  of  those  writers.* 

The  political  dangers  arising  from  such  a  multitude  of  fortresses 
(the  Dorseries  of  civil  war^)  placed  in  the  hands  of  potent  and  fac* 
tious  subjects,  speedily  alarmed  the  ruling  power.  In  the  treaty 
between  King  Stephen  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy  (after** 
mudu  Henry  the  Second  J  it  was  agreed  that  all  castles  erected 
within  a  certain  period,  should  be  razed  to  the  ground;  and 
many  were^  in  consequence,  utterly  destroyed.  When  Henry 
acceded  to  the  thh>ne,  several  other  castles  shared  the  same  fate; 
and  he  prohibited  all  persons  from  erecting  such  fortified  builds 
ings  without  an  especial  licence  from  the  crown.  The  same  ne* 
cessity  of  permission  from  the  6overeign»  or  a  power  delegated  by 
him,  prevailed  through  numerous  succeeding  reigns,  as  is  obvi* 
ous  in  many  pages  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  where 
(in  treating  of  the  date  of  a  castellated  structure)  it  is  observed 
that  the  founder  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  fortify  his  resi* 
dence.f 

Z  3  In 

*  Wbilft  noticing  the  injoriet  which  the  property,  and  the  domestic  peace, 
mS  tke  Uboriotts  classes  appear  to  have  sustained  from  the  tjranny  of  rapa» 
cions  and  sensual  chieftains,  who  were  indifferent  to  renonstranca  when 
shielded  by  massj  lines  of  fortification,  it  must  be  obserTed  that  the  castla 
of  the  baron  afforded  to  the  trader  and  artiaan  some  occasional  protection.— 
Markets  and  fairs  were  exposed  to  considerable  daogf'r  in  these  torbolent 
times,  from  open  rapine,  or  covert  but  determinate  injustice.  By  a  law  of 
William  the  First,  it  was  decreed  that  all  fairs  and  markets  should  be  kept 
**  in  fortified  cities,  towns,  or  ca*l/es."  Although  this  law  had,  probably, 
for  its  chief  object  a  careful  collection  of  the  royal  tolls,  the  security  afforded 
by  the  castle,  and  the  redress  to  be  there  obtained  in  cases  of  dispute,  were 
circumstances  of  great  public  advantage. 

4  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  possessing  a  Palatine  right,  had  the  privilege 
of  granting  licenses  to  fortify ;  and  it  is  supposed,  but  I  believe  not  proved, 
Uwl  the  same  power  was  pouesicd  by  other  Palatine  nobles.    A  translation 

from 
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'  In  the  above  remarks  we  view  the  evils  arising  from  the  exist* 
ence  of  fortified  piles  (so  massy  and  well-contrived,  that,  before 
the  use  of  gunpowder^  they  were  nearly  impreg;nable}  when  they 
were  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  and,  instead  of  bar^ 
riers  of  national  defence,  became  the  mere  seats  of  barons,  and 
the  protection  of  local  tyranny.— A  view  so  severe,  and  confined 
to  the  repulsive  side,  would  be  calculated  to  add  fresh  tints  of 
gloom  and  terror  to  the  rugged  fragments  of  those  ancient  strac- 
tores;  and  might  induce  us  to  reflect,  with  unmixed  pleasure,  o« 
the  events  which  have  dismantled  their  towers,  and  robbed  their 
halls  of  almost  every  relic  of  tenantry.  But  there  are  circom« 
stances  connected  with  the  hours  in  which  the  battlements  were 
perfect,  and  the  courts  and  passages  thronged  with  population, 
that  demand  regret,  at  least  through  one  short  minute,  for  their 
present  dilapidated  condition. 

Although  a  petty  tyranny,  of  dreadful  local  influence,  dis* 
figured  some  of  these'abodes,  and  renders  them  still  hateful  to 
contemplation,  the  valorous  and  renowned,  the  Percys  arid  Tal- 
bots  of  history,  resided  in  others ;  and  who  will^  not  be  gratified 
to  reflect  that  the  walls  within  which  they  dwelt  are  still  remain- 

fton  the  Frencbj  of  a  licence  to  **  embattle  and  creaalate,"  granted  by  the 
•Bishop  of  Durham,  is  presented  tn  the  Beauties  for  that  coontyy  p.  t28. 

Fefw  licenses  to  constrnct  c4stles  occur  after  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
One,  however,  granted  by  Richard  the  Second,  is*noticed  in  the  preface  to 
Grose*s  Antiqaiiies;  and  two  further  instances  of  similar  licenses^  obtained 
tn  the  sane  reign,  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  of  Engtaad  for  the  cennty 
of  Durham,  and  will  be  spect^ed  in  subsequent  pag«s  of  this  "  Introduce 
tion." 

It  is  observed  in  the  Beauties  for  Norfolk  (p.  276.)  that  Sir  Edmund 
Bedingiield  obtained  a  grant,  or  patent,  of  Kmg  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  tlie 
year  1482,  to  build  his  manor-hou&e,  termed  Otburgh  Hall,  with  towers,  bat« 
tlcments,  maehicolationsj  &c.  This  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  eatul" 
^Ud  mansion. 

The  privilege  of  erecting  a  mansioji,  without  a  licence  from  the  crown, 
or  authorities  thence  appointed,  did  not  exist  antil  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth, 
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ing«  the  monamenU  of  their  hospitable  dignity !  Those  ruined 
•tructores  which  we  now  behold,  scattered  in  deserted  roagnifl- 
eence  (the  striking  emblems  of  mortal  evanescence!)  when  new, 
and  the  boast  of  their  respective  counties,  formed  the  schools  of 
chivalry,  and  were  the  theatres  of  courtesy,  wit,  and  wisdom, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  If  attentively  examined, 
Iheir  remains  present  the  best  criteria  for  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  progress  of  manners  and  customs,  in  periods  little  illumined 
by  the  tomes  of  the  historian. 

Whilst  security  alone  was  the  object  of  the  chiefUin,  we  have 
seen  that  the  keep  of  his  sullen  retreat  was  as  contracted,  insu« 
lated,  and  chearless,  as  were  his  own  notions  of  enjoyment. 
When  each  baron's  castle  became  a  court  of  chivalry,  the  select 
and  most  noble  youth  of  the  land  resorted  to  it,  and  here  acted  as 
pages,  until  by  trials  of  skill  and  exercises  of  hardihood,  chiefly 
performed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  military  edifice,  they 
proved  themselves  worthy  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  softer  manners  of  the  age  were  connected  with  such  a  pro« 
bationary  service.  Many  noble,  or  well-dowered,  females,  were 
wards*  to  the  great  barons  possessing  such  castles ;  and  in  the 
hours  of  festivity  both  sexes  were  mingled.  The  banquet  and 
the  dance,  in  such  society,  were  lessons  of  gallant  courtesy  to 
the  youthful  page ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  such  scenes,  while 
viewing  these  ftibrics,  now  abandoned  and  lonely,  we  may  remem* 
ber  that  some  of  the  few  bright  virtues  of  the  iron  ant)  unlettered 
ages,  emanated  from  a  deference  towards  the  weaker  aex,  here 
carefully  cultivated. 

Whilst  we  recollect  the  pompous  manners  ascribed  to  the  lords 
of  such  structures ;  their  chivalric  celebrations,  their  long  ranks 
•f  retainers,  and  the  nqmerous  youth  of  both  sexes  protected  in 

1  4  their 

*  The  minor  heirs  of  all  noble  or  affloent  deceased  Tatsals  of  the  crown, 
were  wards  of  the  king,  during  the  strict  prevalence  ef  the  feudal  system  ; 
and  the  management  of  the  estates  belonging  to  such  minors  was  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  the  royal  revenue.  The  person  of  the  ward  was  com<* 
Skitted  to  the  guardianship  of  some  diaioguished,  and  favourite  courtier. 
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their  halls^  as  pages  or  as  wards;  we  naturally  enquire  coneem* 
iag  the  situation  of  those  "  halls''  (on  which  tradition  and  fiincy 
have  bestowed  so  much  splendour;)  and  of  the ''  bowers"  in  which 
the  noble  inmates  of  the  castle  reposed. 

In  reply  to  enquiries  so  natural,  it  must  be  observed  that  if  wo 
form  an  estimate  of  the  imaginary  needs  and  luxuries  of  life,  in 
the  middle  ages,  from  the  factitious  wants  or  enjoyments  of 
modern  society,  we  shall  certainly  argue  on  most  deceptire  data. 
Grandeur  and  luxury  are  well  known  to  be  words  of  a  comparative 
meaning.  Homer's  heroes  and  princesses  were  both  grand  and 
luxurious,  ill  the  esteem  of  the  commonalty,  three  thousand  years 
back;  and  the  middle  classes  of  society,  at  the  present  day,  have 
an  amplitude  of  apartment,  and  a  delicacy  of  provision,  unknown 
to  persons  of  exalted  rank  in  ages  when  even  tables  and  arras- 
hangings  were  moved  as  valuables,  and  the  softest  form  reposed 
upon  sheets  spread  over  straw.  In  calculating  upon  the  halls  and 
chambers  required,  in  the  early  and  middle  centuries  of  English 
history,  for  the  splendid  reception  of  a  large  and  noble  family, 
we  must  not  neglect  to  bear  in  remembrance  this  progressive 
change  of  manners* 

But,  although  our  notions  of  splendour  are  so  entirely  compa- 
rative, it  is  still  certain  that  the  large  retinues  of  wealthy  and 
stately  barons  conid  not  receive  even  bare  accommodation  in  such 
structures  as  now  remain,  the  sole  monuments  of  their  domestic 
habits.— It  would  appear  to  be  unquestionable  that  the  apartments 
in  the  keep  tower  were  considered  as  principal  rooms  of  state,  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  latest  date  at  which  defensible  cas- 
tles were  inhabited  by  their  noble  owners.  But  it  is  equally  un- 
doubted that  numerous  buildings  for  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
and  thfi  reception  of  attendants,  were  constructed  in  the  vicinity 
of  thekeep,  so  as  to  be  defended  by  the  strongest  outworks  of  for- 
tification, in  the  same  early  ages;  and  were  much  aug^mented  and 
improved  even  under  the  direction  of  the  Anglo-Normans.^ 

i\ 

*  Tlie  habUoil  pi^ty  of  t|ie  NormaiM  led  to  tbs  introduction  of  a  gn(i<y> 
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'  It  is  presatned  that  such  buildings,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  cas* 
tellated  architecture  (as  regards  this  country)  were  merely  wooden 
fabrics;  and  we  have  not  relics  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  reigns 
now  under  consideration,  they  were  wit/bmi/^  construct^  oC  more 
durable  materials.  Until  the  truly  splendid  style  of  castellation 
introduced  by  the  Edwards,  these  additional  buildings  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  been  considered  as  mere  excrescences  of  the  struc* 
ture ;  and  such,  unquestionably,  they  were,  while,  from  the  con« 
Toh^d  state  of  the  country,  the  fortress  was  in  continual  danger 
of  attack,  and  was  chiefly  viewed  as  a  fortified  encampment.-— 
Yet,  in  these  extraneous  erections,  many  grand  celebrations  were 
probably  held ;  and  here  must  have  sojourned  such  retainers  and 
affianced  friends  as  could  not  possibly  be  accommodated  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  keep. 

The  period  at  which  these  auxiliary  edifices  were  first  con* 
Mructed  of  stone,  has  not  been  ascertained  in  a  manner  completely 
satisfactory;  but  it  has  been  thought,  and,  perhaps,  with  cor« 
rectness,  that  they  were  first  partially  built  in  so  firm  a  mode  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First*  Although  formed  of  stone,  thej 
were^  in  general,  not  calculated  for  very  long  duration;  and, 

when 

fing  appendage  to  ciistlet  of  gr«ftt  extent  and  mignjficenpe. — X  chapel,  often 
•f  capaciottt  dinatiuioM,  and  constructed  in  a  manner  equally  Bolid  and  ele- 
gant, was  now  deemed  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  noble  residence. 
Xnst.snces  of  such  buildings,  raised  by  Anglo-Norman  barons,  within  the  cm- 
battled  walls  of  a  ,castle-area,  or  base-court,  may  be  noticed  at  Oxford 
(Beauties  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  74—5.)  and  at  Ludlow  (Beauties  for  Shrpp- 
thire,  p.  fi.5l.)  A  part  of  the  latter  chapel  is  stiH  remaining,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  an  engraving,  inserted  in  the  Beauties  of  England  ht  Shropshire.— 
Bishop  Gandulph  erected,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  "  a  chapel  55  feet  long, 
frith  a  Qave  and  aisles;  the  former  15  leet  broad." 

*  yide  Muniments  Antiqun,  Vol.  III.  p.  166,  and  the  authority  there 
quoted.  Some  instances  in  which  these  buildings,  intended  for  state  and 
convenience,  and  evidently  forming  parts  of  the  structure  onconnected  with 
forti6cation,  still  remain,  but  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  occur  in  the  Beau- 
ties of  England  for  the  foUowing  counties :— Gloucestershire,  p.  7 19 ;  Harep- 
»hirei  p.  f08;  Monmeuthshirt,  p.  1^8;  174;  and  177. 
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when  they  were  deserted^  they,  in  most  instances,  sank  a  ready 
prey  to  the  wear  of  seasons,  and  the  hands  of  sordid- spoliators. 
The  keep>  meanwhile,  intended  for  defence,  with«a  slight  inter* 
mixture  of  stately  arrangement,  remained  superior  to  all  vicissi* 
tndes  .of  weather;  and  has  been  often  seen  to  deride  theefKirts  of 
those  who  were  desirous  of  reducing  it  to  the  ground,  for  the  par* 
pose  of  profiting  by  its  matorials. 

The  reign  of  Stephen  is  that  most  celebrated  for  the  erection  of 
castles,  during  the  prevalence  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  term 
the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  style  of  military  architecture.  An  ex« 
ample  of  that  date  is,  therefore,  presented,  as  being  most  likely 
to  convey  useful  hiuts  of  information  to  the  examiner  into  the  cas- 
tellated antiquities  of  the  12th  century. 

The  castle  of  Newark^  in  Mottinghamshire,*  is  believed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Alexander,  the  "  munificent  bishop  of  Lin« 
coin  y'*  ivho,  in  order  to  expiate  the  seeming  ofience  of  his  fond- 
ness for  military  architecture,  built  the  same  number  of  monas- 
teries as  castles,  and  filled  tbem  with  religions  societies*  This  cas- 
tle is  now  in  a  state  of  coufused  ruin ;  but  here,  as  in  many  other 
fortresses,  the  original  and  most  important  parts  of  the  structure 
still  exist,  while  many  additions  in  later  ages  have  sunk  under 
the  inroads  of  time,  and  scarcely  left  a  fragment  to  denote  their 
character. 

The  remains  of  this  building  exhibit  **  a  part  of  the  enclosure 
of  a  large  area,  which  was  an  oblong  square,  situated  on  an  high 
bauk  by  the  side  of  the  river  Trent.*'  The  entrance,  was,  pro- 
bably, on  a  fortified  line  of  the  area  which  i^  now  demolished; 
but  the  original  keep,  undoubtedly  the  chief  place  of  residence^ 
yet  remains,  and  appears  to  have  been  placed  near  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  ends  of  thatoUong  square  which  formed  the  boundary  of 

the 

*  Beauties  fur  Nottinghamshire,  p.  953,  with  an  engraved  view.  The 
casUe  of  Tiverton,  in  Devtnshire,  as  described  in  the  Beauties  for  that  county 
<]>.  SS7 — 9)  presents,  in  some  of  iu  parts,  an  interesting  spcdnca  oftlM 
style  of  castellation  in  the  reign  of  Heary  the  First 
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Ihe  fortifieatton.  this  buiMiiig,  like  the  deiemiive  ontworks,  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  consisU  of  three  etpries.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  two  rooms,  neither  of  which  is  lighted  either  by  window 
or  loop-hole.  Beneath  one  of  these  lower  rooms  was  a  wdl  for 
water;  and  a  recess,  still  preserred,  appears  to  have  led  dowa 
to  a  close  and  dismal  dungeon. 

The  next lapartmeut  above,  was  Ihe  first  principal  room;  and. 
here,  "  the  entrance  was  by  a  covered  way  from  the  adjoining 
wall,  siroiUr  to  that  of  an  old  Norman  castle,  the  passage  being 
a  winding  one,  by  which  admission  is  gained  into  a  small  vesti* 
bule,  wherein  still  are  only  two  narrow  lights,  like  loop-holes; 
bat  from  hence,  by  an  arched  doorway,  is  a  passage  to  the  guai'd* 
room,  which  has  two  fine  arched  windows.'' 
*  The  grand  staircase  of  the  keep  commences  on  this  floor,  and 
leads  to  the  state-apartments,  which  are  situated  immediately 
above.  These  were  not  of  extensive  dimensions,  and  were  of  a 
chill  aspect.  The  principal  room,  however,  was  lighted  by  a 
large  window,  now  in  rains,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
▼ery  splendid  character.— An  oufer  staircase  proceeded  from  the 
base  of  the  inner  court,  straight  to  the  battlements  and  top  of 
the  building,  having  no  communication  with  the  apartments  of 
the  keep. 

At  one  angle  of  the  oblong  outline  of  fortification,  is  still  re- 
jnaining  a  tower,  of  smaller  proportions  than  the  keep,  with  ex- 
tremely thick  walls,  pierced  for  loops ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
similar  tower  was  originally  situated  at  each  corner  of  the  for- 
tress.. 

In  regard  to  the  arts  of  fortification  here  practised,  it  appears 
that  nock  arches  were  constructed  on  the  exterior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deception,  as  in  several  castles  already  noticed ;  while, 
fn  other  respects,  the  buildings  exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  style  in- 
troduced by  the  early  Normans,  with  that  of  the  more  scientific 
mode  carried  to  so  gi'eat  a  degree  of  perfection  by  Bishop  Gun- 
dulph.  Still,  the  whole  fortress  would  appear  to  be  ill-designed, 
if  compared  with  prominent  examples  either  of  the  one  style  or 

the 
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the  oilier;  and  socli  is  often  the  character  of  catties  erected  \m 
King  Stephen's  reign ;  many  of  which  were  baiit  in  haste,  and 
with  little  evidence  of  refined  skill. 

.  Tiie  purpose  of  snch  structures  being  chiefly  that  of  defence  in 
the  prosecution  of  party-quarrels,  they  may  almost  be  considered 
as  mere  fortified  camps;  and  we,  consequently,  see  little atteution 
paid  to  splendour,  or  eren  comraodiousness,  of  internal  arrange- 
ment, except,  in  the  latter  instance,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  military.  In  succeeding  ages,  when  the  times,  although  stiH 
of  a  troubled  complexion,  allowed  longer  intervals  of  peace,  and 
more  rational  hopes  of  security,  large  additions  were  frequently 
made  to  those  castellated  structures  which  became  fixed  seats  of 
baronial  residence.  Vestiges  of  such  additional  buildings  must  be 
discriminated  with  a  careful  eye  from  the  plan  of  the  original  for* 
tress.  Such  an  augmentation  is  evident  here  at  Newark,  in  the 
relics  of  a  great  hall,  constructed  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  out* 
ward  fortification,  and  extending  far  into  the  base*-court;  having, 
beneath,  a  curious  arched  vault,  supported  by  a  row  of  pillars  in 
the  middle,  with  loops  and  embrasures  on  the  side  towards  the 
river  which  flows  at  the  base  of  these  ruins. 

The  three  following  may  be  noticed  amongst  the  strongest  cas* 
ties  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  Norham,  in  Northumber* 
hmd;^  Sheriff' Hutt(m,\n  Yorkshire  ;f  and  JSroncepelA,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham  ;\  which  latter  fortress  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  iu  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign. 

The  persons  most  distinguished  in  history,  for  the  erection  of 
castellated  structures,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  First,  and 
Stephen,  like  the  illustrious  architect  of  the  ages  immediately 
preceding,  were  ecclesiastics,  and  of  mitred  dignity.  These 
were  Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  his  nephew,  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.    The  works  iu  military  architecture  of  the 

former 

*  ^eauties  for  NorthnmbcriaDd,  p.  ttB. 
^  »-....•.-..»  Yorkshire,  p.  240. 
t  ■  Darhan,  p.  SCO, 
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ibrmei' cdebrated  prelate  are  commemorated  by  several  historians, 
and  particularly  by  William  of  Malmsbury^  a  contemporary  writer. 
Unlike  Bishop  Gundnlpb,  his  great  predecessor  in  architectural 
renown,  the  structures  which  he  erected  were  intended  for  the 
lesidenee  of  himself;  for  the  aggrandisement  of  political  strength, 
and  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition.  He  is  said  to  hava 
built,  or  to  have  much  enlarged,  the  castles  of  Mabnsbury,  De^- 
mzes,  Skerbome,  and  Sarum,  The  above  historian  describes 
these  buildings  as  being  '*  erected  at  vast  cost,  and  with  sur- 
passing beauty ;  the  courses  of  stone  being  so  correctly  laid,  that 
the  joint  deceives  the  eye,  and  leads  it  to  imagine  that  the  wholo 
wall  is  composed  of  a  single  block/' 

In  a  comment  on  this  passage,  presented  in  Mr.  Britton's  Ar* 
chitectural  Antiquities,  it  is  observed,  ''  that  as  such  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  was,  at  that  time,  an  object  of  admiration 
and  surprise,  we  may  infer  that  the  mechanical  art  of  masonry 
was  then  advanced  to  a  state  of  excellence  which  was  before  un- 
known* In  an  age  of  almost  perpetual  warfiure,  strength  in  build- 
ings is  the  first  object  of  consideration ;  and  this  appears  to  hava 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  early  Norman  structures ;  but, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the , First,  something  like  beauty  and 
decoration  was  aimed  at;  and  the  notice  which  William  of  Malms- 
bury  takes  of  the  buildings  erecte<l  by  Bishop  Poor,  clearly  in* 
dicates  that  some  novelty,  or  extraordinary  improvement,  was 
manifested  in  the  architecture  of  that  age/'* 

The  structures  on  which  is  founded  the  fame  of  Bishop  Roger, 
as  a  builder  of  military  edifices,  are  (with  an  exception  of  Sher^ 
borne,  of  which  a  ruined  part  remains)  so  utterly  destroyed,  that 
we  are  unable  to  appreciate  justly  the  commendation  bestowed  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  his  contemporary.  But,  according  to 
Dr.  Maton,  as  quoted  in  the  Beauties  fi>r  Dorsetshire,  ''  the  cas- 
tle of  Sherborne  was,  in  every  respect,  correspondent  to  the  de- 
scriptiou,"  given  by  that  ancient  historian ;  ''  as  we  may  per- 

« ceive, 

*  Arciiittcturel  AHJtiquitiei,  Ve).  II.  p.  4, 
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•eWe,  even  from  iU  ruins/'*  It  \b,  therefore,  pfobabre  that  an 
improvement  in  the  art  of  masonry  was  introdnced  to  soch  of  the 
most  costly  structures  of  these  periods^  as  ^ere  erected  in  years 
least  exposed  to  factious  trouble. 

We  have  a  specimen  of  the  works  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lin* 
•oin,  in  the  casUe  of  Newark,  already  described. 

Id  the  present  stage  of  our  work,  whilst  viewing  the  casteU 
lated  structores  of  this  country  chiefly  as  fortifications,  it  may  be 
ilesirable  to  present  an  explanation  of  the  terms  vsed  m  de^ 
Mcribing  several  component  parts  of  the  keep  and  outworks* 
Soch  a  section,  although  superfluous  to  many  readers,  may  yet 
be  acceptable  to  others,  and  can  scarcely  prove  uninteresting  to 
any. 

The  keep  (in  some  instances  called  the  dungeon,  and,  in  others, 
emphatically  styled  the  tower)  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  cas* 
tie ;  and,  consequently,  formed  the  great  dependance  of  the  gar- 
rison in  time  of  close  siege.  It  was,  indeed,  the  citadel  of  the 
fortress.  Here  were  constmcted  the  apartments  in  which  the 
lord  and  his  family  resided;  and,  in  early  times,  all  the  rooms 
intended  for  purposes  of  state  and  hospitality  were,  likewise,  con* 
tained  in  the  same  isolated  and  limited  part  of  the  fortress.f  Al- 
though these  rooms  maintained  a  superior  dignity  in  the  esteem 

of 

*  ObserTBtions  on  the  Western  Counties,  as  quoted  in  the  Beauties  for 
Porsetshire,  p.  bOt, 

f  In  Mr.  Daliawiiy's  "  ObserTations  on  English  Architecture,"  is  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  which  it  may  be  amusing  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  a  term 
sometimes  bestowed  on  the  chief  tower  of  an  ancient  castellated  structure  :— 
•*  Amid  the  ruins  of  castles,  we  are  frequently  shown  those  of  one  called  the 
"  Maiden  Tower,"  as  in  Lord  Surrey's  sonnet,  at  Windsor  castle : 
'<  With  eyes  cast  np  into  the  roayden*s  tower," 

WartOD,  in  a  note  on  this  word,  very  satisfactorily  proves  that  it  did  net 
refer  to  the  habitation  of  the  fair  sex,  or  to  the  tower's  having  never  been 
taken,  but  simply  a  corraptton  of  the  qld  French  "  magne,''  or  *'  mayne," 
great     Hist.  Engl.  Poet  Vol.  III.  p.  13. 
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•f  later  agw,  additional  halls,  (as  has  been  previoniBly  obsenred) 
iincouneoted  with  the  massy  outlines  of  the  keep,  were  erected, 
as  society  attained  a  greater  polish  and  more  enlai^ed  notions  of 
enjoyment 

The  keep  was  commonly  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  forti- 
fied works ;  but  not  invariably  so.  Instances  in  which  this  costoa 
was  neglected,  and  the  keep  was  placed  in  a  line  with  the  exte- 
rior walls,  occur  in  several  pages  of  the  Beauties  of  England.* 
The  outward  form  chiefly  prevailing  in  this  part  of  the  castle,  at 
different  eras,  is  noticed  in  the  respective  sections  of  these  re* 
■larks  on  the  progress  of  military  architecture. 

In  the  improved  state  of  the  science  of  fortification,  the  entrance 
to  the  citadel,  or  last  retreat  of  the  garrison,  was  guarded  by 
parteullises^f  as  impervious  to  assaultas  were  the  ponderoos  wails 
of  the  structure;  or  by  machwolati(m$,l  from  which,  destructive 

wights, 

*  It  is  observable  that  the  keep  at  PartekaUr,  Goodrich,  CuMthUm,  and 
•everal  other  fortreues  ascribed  by  some  antiquaries  to  an  aiite*Noraiaa  date^ 
stands  close  to  the  outward  wall  of  the  castle. 

^  The  porteuilis  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introdaced  to  the  military 
architecture  of  this  coontrj^,  in  the  instance  of  early  Norman  castles.  The 
natore  of  this  machine  is  almost  too  well  known  for  repetition ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  herse,  or  portcallis,  was  a  strong  grating  of  timber,  fenced 
with  iron,  and  made  to  slide  up  and  dewn  in  a  groove  of  solid  stone  work, 
within  the  arch  of  the  portal.  The  bottom  was  famished  with  sharp  iron 
•pikes,  designed  to  strike  into  the  ground,  for  the  sake  of  greater  6rmne»s.and 
tolidity.  and  also  to  break  or  destroy  whatever  should  be  under  it,  when  it 
was  let  fall.  The  groove  in  which  it  rested  was  always  contrived  so  deep  in 
the  stohe  work,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  by  assailants  without  pulling 
down  the  whole  wall.— See  Arcbssol.  Vol.  IV.  p.  S70. 

X  Maehieolationi  *'  over  gates,  are  small  projections^  sopporced  by  brackets, 
having  open  intervals  at  the  bottom,  through  wluch  melted  lead  and  atones 
were  thrown  down  on  the  beads  of  the  assailants }  and*  likewise,  large  weights 
fastened  to  ropes  or  chains,  by  which,  after  they  had  taken  effect,  they  were 
retracted  by  the  besieged."  Grose,  preface  to  the  Antiq.  of  England  and 
Wales. — It  must  be  added  that  machicolations  were  not  always  projecting 
works^  bat  sometimes  consisted  of  rows  ^f  square  holes  in  the  vaulting  of 

portals^ 
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ireights,  or  heated  flaicis,  were  precipitated  on  the  heads  of  tboae 
irho  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage. 

The  walls  of  the  keep  were  chiefly  designed  for  protectioi^ 
through  a  roassiveness  of  character  which  derided  aseault  before 
the  use  of  artillery.  Their  few  embrasures,  or  loops,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  arrows^  were  calculated  for  the  annoyance,  rather  than 
the  discomfiture  of  an  enemy.  The  great  theatre  of  active  de- 
fence was  situated  on  the  top  of  the  castle,  where  a  platform  was 
generally  constructed,  with  an  embattled  parapet;  and,  from  this 
elevated  spot,  the  defendants  discharged  swarms  of  darts,  or  toads 
of  weighty  stones,  by  means  of  various  engines. 

The  dungeon,  or,  prison,  of  the  castle,  was  a  comfortless  snb-< 
terranean  cell,  usually,  but  not  uniformly  constructed  immediately 
beneath  the  keep-tower.  At  Rochester  we  find  it  placed  nnder 
a  smaller  tower,  which  adjoins  the  keep;  and  in  the  castles  of 
Warkworth,  Northumberland;  and  Spofford,  Yorkshire;  two 
former  seats  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy,  the  repulsive  cell  de-» 
signed  for  the  incarceration  of  offenders,  is  situated  beneath  a 
tower  entirely  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  structure,  or 
that  inhabited  by  the  baron  and  his  family. 

Whilst  mentioning  the  dungeons  of  ancient  castles,  (which 
have  by  some  persons  been  confounded  with  the  whole  keep)  it 
is  desirable  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  althongh  grants  for  eas* 
ties  to  become  state-prisons  were  usual  in  the  early  Norman  ages, 
we  are  not  to  understand  that,  in  consequence  of  such  a  grant, 
the  whole  castle  became  a  prison.  The  fiict  appears  to  be,  that, 
by  virtue  of  this  permission  from  the  crown,  ''  the  usual  dungeon 
of  the  castle  was,  by  royal  authority,  appointed  to  be  a  public 
and  privileged  prison  at  all  times;  whereas  the  dungeons  of  other 
castles  were  permitted  to  be  nsed  as  such  only  in  time  of  war, 
and  it  was  unlawful  at  other  times  to  confine  any  persons  therein. 
Bat  the  upper  apartments  of  these  keep  towers,  in  which  the 

dungeons 

portals,  Qsed)  at  is  stated  abore,  for  poanng  dtwii  heated  saad,  melted  lead, 
and  other  destructive  articles. 
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.dini§eons  wore,  conUiiaed,  in  both  cMea,  to  be  constantly  used  m 
jiUte  apartmeotSf  for  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion, 
notwithstanding  the  prison  underneath.  And  hence,  perhaps, 
.arose  the  practieej  in  early  times,  of  committing  state  prisoners 
to  the  cQstody  of  difieient  lords  at  pleasure ;  which  custom  was 
continoed  even  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  origin  of  it 
was  forgotten/'* 

The  outworks,  however  formidable,  being  the  weaker  parts  of 
a  castle,  and  those,  from  many  causes,  most  subject  to  demolition, 
.they  in  few,  if  in  any,  instances  retain  to  the  present  day  the 
•pieeise  features  of  their  original  construction.  The  great  varie- 
ties  of  form  observable  in  the  ground-plans  of  ancient  castles, 
iKlU  be  obyioos  on  an  inspection  ef  those  pages  of  the  "  Beauties" 
.which  treat  of  such  structures.  Natural  circumstances,  and  the 
.excursioi|s  of  caprice,  often  operated  so  largely  on  the  architect's 
design,  that  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  present  any  single  ex« 
ample,,  as  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  mode  used  in  the  dis- 
.|ribotion  of  the  oatline  and  attendant  works. 

The  following  remarks  om  this  head  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
;It  would  appear  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  constantly  affected  the 
slccnlar  form,  in  regard  to  exterior  lines  of  defence,  where  such  a 
.method  was  not  denied  by  imperative  natural  circumstances;  and. 
, encompassed  the  keep  with  concentric  waJla.  The  Anglo-Nor- 
jnoMs  were  more  variable,  and  introduced  many  bold  novelties  of 
,atyle  in  the  disposal  of  their  outworks.— The  fortified  area  attend- 
.ant  on  the  keep  of  most  castles,  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  ad* 
.vent  of  the  Normans,  may,  however,  in  general  terms,  be  stated 
as  cbnsistingof  two  divisions,  named  iheomier  and  inner  baUia. 

On  the  extremity  of  the  works  was  a  circumambient  ditch,t 

2  A    •  uniformly 

*  ArcUoLVol  IV.  p.  403;  and  MuoioMnta  Antiqna,  Vol.  III.  p.  t51. 
*  ♦  Diieh,  tMMl,  fme,  or  vallum,  Tliwe  varioot  tenns  are  nted  to  ezpreii  % 
bollow  space  on  the  oatside  of  walls,  or  ramparts.  Arcbs»ol.  Vol.  XIL  p. 
146.  When  the  ditch  was  drj,  there  wjere,  sonetiroes,  subterraneoos  pas- 
•ages,  tbrongK  which  the  cavalrj  couM  sally.  Grose's  Ptelact  to  Antiq.  of 
l&BfUnd  and  Wales. 
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taniformly  filled  with  wtler>  Hfhen  litieh  a  dmnMteaee  ivftlaMii- 
Me;  but  a  ditch,  or  foue,  wtt  stHI  farmed,  even  if  it  MnfthMi 
dry. 

f  he  moft  proffiirteirt  pftft  of  the  arthitecluml  fertiiealioti  trtft 
termed  the  Barbican,  or  Bal^aeim ;  which  nty  be  soednetljr 
described  an  a  ''smaH  tower,  for  the  station  of  an  adranood  gnattf, 
placed  JQst  before  the  outward  gate  of  the  caslle^yard,  or  M« 
tiQiD/'*  Mr.  Grose,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiqaittea  of  England 
and  Walea,  qaotea  '*  diverse  authors.^  in  regard  to  tho  ineaftnig 
of  the  Word  Barbican,  and  th^  nse  to  which  this  partdfa  caitla 
was  assigned;  who  ''all  agree  that  it  was  a  wateh-towot,  f* 
the  pntposc  of  descrying  an  ^eroy  at  a  greater  distaoce/'f    ' 

But  snch  an  opinion  appears  liable  to  this  objection  :>^^e  baf* 
%ican,  as  nsoally  described,  was  a  small  tower,  of  mnch  less  aiti* 
tdde  than  the  keep ;  and,  therefore,  was  not  nearly  so  well  cal-> 
colated  (br  the  discovery  of  an  enemy  approaching  iu  the  diatance. 
tf  we  reject  the  probability  of  it  being  designed  as  a  tower  of  oIk 
servation,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  intended  as  a  Serf* 
008  addition  to  the  strong  defensible  character  of  the  fbrtress;  (or 
It  appears  to  have  been  of  an  inconsiderable  size,  and,  as  ft  wia 
often  protruded  beyond  the  ditch,  ronst  be  more  easy  of  assaatt 
than  the  towers  on  the  mural  line' protected  by  that  wide  and  d^ 
vallam.  Possibly  it  was,  in  most  Instances,  rather  an  appendage 
of  honour  to  the  castle;  the  spot  for  receiving  stately  annonnce^ 
roents,  and  returning  answers,  by  voice  of  herald.  But,  at  iht 
same  time,  it,  assuredly,  acted  as  a  protecting  eover  to  the  en- 
trance; although,  if  its  customary  situation,  and  comparative 
strength,  be  accurately  described,  it  mitst  have  been  of  little  avafi 
an  the  occurrence  of  a  regulnr  siege. 

The  barbican,  if  placed  beyond  the  outward  ditch,  was  united 
to  the  main  parts  of  the  fortress  by  a  bridge  of  stone,  in  early 

ages; 

•  ArehiMl.  Vol.  VI.  p.  aot. 
f  Antiqi  of  England  and  Walas#  4to*  edit*  p.  91 
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HgM;  and  by^  dmwhridga  afterwards.*  When  the  moat  was 
thus  eroaaed,  the  outer  ballium  waa  entered  through  an  embaU 
lied  gateway,  naaally  flanked  by  two  Strang  towers.  The  walla 
SBoeaqNUMing  the  ballia  were  embaitlfd,  crenellated,  or  garraited 
(eaeh  of  which  terma  has  ihe  same  signification  in  military  archi- 
tecture) and  wera  provided,  on  the  inner  side,  with  a  footway 
fierre  pMneJ  for  defendants,  ascended  by  flights  of  stejis  at  oon- 
▼enieut  distances.  The  walls  wer^  likewiae,  commonly  strengtlu 
ened  by  towers^  well  placed  for  a  command  of  the  intervening  linea 
of'rampart' 

In  attob  terma  may  be  deacfibed  the  general  character  of  a  strong 
koM,  need  as  a  dignified  residence,  Many  varieties  are  noUced 
in  difierant  volnmes  of  the  Beaatiea  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
nosh  as  are  important,  in  dietingaishing  between  the  modes  of 
different  eras,  are  cited  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  introdac- 
tion. 

Tkevarioos  maohiaea  used  in  tlie  attack  and  defence  of  these 
auosy  fortreseeA^  are  enamerated  and  described  in  Grosefs  Mili* 
tary  Antiquities,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  same  anthor^s  Aati* 
qnitiea  of  England  and  Walea.  The  researches  of  that  writer 
were  BO  pecoliarly  directed  to  the  ancient  military  history  qf  Bri« 
lain,  that  the  following  extract,  from  different  parts  of  his  hittcar 
work,  briefly  exhibiting  the  modes  of  condoeting  a  siege,  before 
Ibe  invention  of  artiHery,  mast  necessarily  be  considered  as  a  de> 
citable  appendage  to  the  abeve  descriptive  and  explanatory  re* 
nMrka: 

^  The  metliod  of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  prao* 
liaed  by  our  ancestors  before,  and  even  some  time  after,  the  in* 
fentton  of  gunpowder,  waa  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans ; 

2  A  2  aosi 

«  It  appears  to  be  anqoestionable  tbat  ifae  moati  round  our  oldest  castles 
vera  crossed  by  bridges  of  stone.  Sucb  occur  in  the  rery  ancient  castle  of 
Norwich :  and  may  be  noticed,  atndng  other  instances,  at  CattU  Riting, 
Harfolk,  (Beauties  lor  Norfolk/  p.  301-^8,}  a  bailding  either  of  Anglo-Saxoft, 
er  early  Anglo-Nomiaii  original.  Drawbridges  were  a  rtinement  in  fsrtifica* 
liBB»-  which  only  tardily  grew  into  use. 
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most  of  the  snme  macliines  being  made  nnt  of,  thougli 
them  und^r  different  names. 

"  They  bad  their  engines  for  throwing  stones  and  darts,  of 
dtflerent  weights  and  sites;  the  greater  answering  to  oar  batter* 
Ing  cannon  and  mortars ;  the  smaller  to  our  field-pieces.  These 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellalions  of  haHsta ;  catapulta  ;  ef* 
prhgah ;  tcrbuchets  ;  tnatigtmas ;  mangoneh  ;  bricolles;  Ibe 
fetrary ;  the  matafunda  ;  and  the  warwolf. 

*'  For  approaching  the  walls,  they  had  tbetr  moveable  towers^ 
by  which  the  besiegers  were  not  only  covered,  bat  their  height^ 
commanding  the  ramparts,  enabled  them  to  see  the  garrison,  who 
were  otherwise  bid  by  the  parapet  For  passing  the  ditcb,  they 
had  the  catfut,  and  sow,  roaebines  answering  to  the  platens,  and 
▼inea,  or  testado  and  muscolas,  of  tlie  Romans :  the  ram  was 
aometimet,  but  not  commonly,  used. 

*'  Mmes,  too,  were  frequently  practised.    These  were  either 
subterraneoas  paissagea  into  some  unfVeqnented  part  of  the  for- 
tress ;  or  else  made  with  an  intent,  as  at  present,  to  throw  dowill 
the  wall.    Countermines  were  also  in  use;  and  the  engineers  of^ 
those  days  were  not  unacquainted  with  artificial  fireworks. 
'    ''  The  progressiye  steps  taken  in  attacking  fortified  places, 
and  the  methods  opposed  thereto,  as  anciently  practised,  were^ 
allowing  for  the  diflerence  of  engines,  much  the  same  as  at  p^6* 
sent.    In  sm^ll  towns,  or  castles,  the  assailants  threw  np  no 
works;  but,  having  hurdles,   or  large   shields,  cMtd  pavtd», 
borne  before  them,  advanced  to  the  counterscarp;  here,  some 
with  arrows,  slings,  and  cross  bows,  attempted  to  drive  the  be* 
sieged  from  the  ramparts ;  and  others  brought  fascines  to  form  m 
l^assage  over  the  ditch,  if  wet,  and  scaling-ladders  te  mount  tbe 
walls.     The  besieged,  on  their  part,  attempted  to  keep  the  enem  j 
at  a  distance,  by  a  superior  discharge  of  their  missive  weapons; 
to  bum  the  fascines  brought  to  fill  up  the  ditch;  or  to  break,  or 
oyertara^  the  scaling-ladders.     I     larger  places,  or  strong  cas- 
tles, lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation  were  construct- 
td ;  the .  former  to  prevent  any  attack  .or  socoour  fn>m  without ;» 

and 
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and  the  ktter  to  Becnre  ikem  from  Ihe  sallies  of  tbe  besieged. 
In  fcollilkeae,  small  wooden  towers  were  often  erected^  at  proper 
distanoes>  called  ^rtsl^^^'a/oriaUier  tristegia,  .from  their  having 
Ihree.floors,  or  stages. 

''  When  the  garrison  of  tbe  place  was  namerous,  and  a  vigor- 
ous reaiatMice  expected^  they  often  formed  a  blockade,  by  en- 
closing it  with  liueSf  strengthened  by  large  forts,  and  sometimes 
even  a  kind  of  town.  Of  the  first,  there  is  an  instance  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen;  when  that  king,  being  unable  to  take  by  force 
the  strong  castle  of  Wallingford,  surrounded  it  with  a  linej^ 
stvengthened  by  ferts,  the  principal  of  which  he  called  tbe  castle 
of  Cmumer  ;  be  also  cut  off  the  passage  of  the  garrison  over  the 
Thames,  by  erecting  a  strong  fort  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  U 
vaa^  however,  held  by  Brier  Fitz  Comte,  till  relieved  by  Uenry 
tbe  Second,  then  Duke  of  Normandy;  who,  on  notice  of  the 
danger  .of  this  important  place,  set  out  from  France,  encamped 
hefbre  it,  and,  encompassing  these  works  with  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  to  prevent  Stephen  from  succouring  them,  besieged  the 
besiegera.  This  brought  on  the  conference  and  peace  between 
those  two  princes.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by  Froissart,as  prac« 
lised  by  King  Edward  the  Third,  at  the  siege  of  Calais;  wbere^ 
not  content  with  blocking  it  up  by  sea,  and  making  lines  on  tbe 
Downs,  and  at  the  bridge  of  Nieolay,  he  also  built  a  kind  of 
city  of  timber  about  the  place  besieged;  where,  says  that  author^ 
there  were  palaces  and  houses,  laid  out  in  regular  streets :  it  had 
its  markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  merceries,  shambles, 
and  cloth-warehouses,  and  all  sorts  of  necessaries,  which  were 
brought  from  England  and  Flanders ;  in  fine,  every  convenience 
was  there  to  be  bad  for  money. 

"  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  thing  like  approaches  were 
carried  on.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  besiegers  took  the  op* 
portunity  of  the  nigbt  to  bring  their  engines  and  machines  as  near 
the  walls  as  possible :  batteries  were  then  formed,  and  covered 
with  an  epanlement, 
.^'  The  mi^gonels  and  petraries  began  now  to  batter  tbe  walls, 
9  A  3  '  and 
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and  the  wotking  ptrtiM  to  make  the  passage  into  the  4ilA,  ( 
iryhig  hardies  ^andfasctnes,  whieb,  with  their  hucfclera,  asfval 
Id  shield  them  ia  their  approach.  Thej  were  sapported  hy  a 
nnmberof  archers,  covered  with  large  targets,  arrow-proof,  held 
by  meo  particalarly  appointed  for  that  aerviee.  These  archers, 
by  shootiag  into  the  crenelies,  and  other  openings,  scoored  tha 
parapet,  and  protected  the  workmen  in  their  retreat  for  fresh 
ihscines. 

*'  An  easy  descent  being  formed  into  the  ditch,  the  cattns,  or 
sow,  was  pushed  forwards,  where  the  men,  under  cover,  filled  ap 
and  levelled  a  passage  for  the  moveable  tower;  which  being  tbrast 
close  to  the  walls,  the  archers,  on  the  different  stagca,  kept  a 
constant  discharge  of  darts,  arrows*  and  stones;  the  rninem  be- 
gan  to  sap  the  wall,  or  it  was  battered  with  the  ram.  When  the 
mine  was  finished,  the  props  were  set  on  fire:  dnring  the  confii* 
sioo  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  part  mined,  which  was  com- 
monly a  lower,  the  assanlt  waa  given,  and  the  breach  otoraMd. 
If  there  were  more  works,  these  operations  were  repeated.  Where 
no  moveable  tower  was  used,  both  mines  were  made,,  and  the  ram 
worked  under  the  cattus  and  sow. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  besieged  opposed,  for  their  defeneai 
Aighttf  of  darts,  and  lai^e  stones,  shot  from  their  engines;  with  . 
arrows  and  qnarrels  from  their  cross  bows ;  salliesy  wherein  they 
attempted  to  bum  or  demolish  the  machines  of  their  enemies;  and 
mines  under  their  moveable  towers,  in  order  to  overthrow  them« 
Upon  the  cattus  and  sow  they  threw  monstrons  weights,  to  break, 
and  wildfire  to  born  them* 

*^  Upon  the  front  attacked,  they  pkiced  sacks,  filled  with  wooi« 
which  were  loosely  suspended  from  the  wall ;  and,  to  break  tha 
stroke  of  the  ra;n,  besides  this,  divers  other  contrivances  were 
invented ;  such  as  nippers,  worked  by  a  crane,  for  seizing  it ; 
and,  sometimes,  they  let  fall  apon  it  a  hage  beam,  fastened  with 
ehains  to  two  strong  levers/'* 

Sueb 
*  Preface  to  Grose's  Aati^.  of  England  «nd  Watei. 
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.  fiiMk  M^  th^  IMwi  im^Uftit  parUcolars  calleoUd  |>y  Mr.  Grosa^ 
Ml  NfMll  l#  tbe  BNMles  of  slUck  apd  defence  {iraoiised  while  the 
wrifAft/flrtrMeee^tf  tills  iebnd  eonaiUiled  the  greaifttreDgiI|«an4 
4e|MMHlMM)e,  ef  its  ftetjmia  berone.  The  leugtb  of  time  required 
fiir  s««h  (edioNyi  eperatioHe  m  the  part  of  the  be»iegers«  when  the 
I  of  Ibemjitfiry  wone  limited  in  duration,  waea  circmn** 
\  UigUy  fi|voiini>Ie  to  the  defeesive  ^arty;  and»  when  wo 
remember  the  massy  cbaraeter  of  the  wallsi  and  the  e]evate4 
eitifilioii  of  the  keep,  in  many  of  the  aneieax  castles,  wo  may 
Modily  believe  thai  they  were  nearly  imfreguable  to  open  assaidtj 
ooodueted  in  aoeb  methods.  In  respect  io  the  stronger  castles, 
tb0  cwHeBding  parUee,  indeed,  appear  to  have  chiefly  depended^ 
for  a  result,  on  the  capability  of  procuring  sustenance.  A  waol^ 
of  oUmoBt  fi»r  the  garrison,  more  frequently  led  to  the  surrender 
of  a  distittgttiabed  ancient  loKlroas,  than  Uie  havoc  produced  by 
the  Oiginos  of  its  assailsnts* 

Oh  T1I9  EccUBiASTicAi*  AR(:hit«ctube  of  thb  hVOhO-^ 
lU>BlMI(s.*-^The  Anglo-Norman  style  in  eodeaiastical  archi* 

S)  A  4  tecture 

e  The  tsim  of  AitOLoNoRMAii  if  presoatd,  in  this  "  IbtrodacliMi/'  tO 
hs  appliosbU  td  «U  boildlnss  eracta^  ia  ibe  leifot  of  Willisa  lbs  Fim,  sod 
SecopU,  Henry  the  Fint«  Stepbeii,  and  Henry  the  Second ;  or  from  th«  jear 
1066,  to  1189. 

In  aacribiag  to  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  the  above  date  of  prevalence*  1 
'bave  adopted  the  plan  suggested  bj  "A  sketch  of  a  Nomenclature  of  Ancient 
Arcbitectore/'  presented  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Briltuu's  Architectural 
Antiquities.  Much  difterence  of  opinion,  however,  prevails  as  to  the  period 
at  which  this  style  of  arcliitectare  nay  be  said  to  have  ceased,  as  a  fashion. 
Mr.  Bcotbaro  (Hist,  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  34.)  seems  inclined  to  restrict  it  to 
narrower  limits ;  but "  thinks  we  majr  venture  to  say,"  that  the  circular  mode 
**  was  universally  used  by  the  Anglo-Normans  to  the  end  of  King  Heury  the 
First's  reign."  Dr.  Alilncr  (letter  to  the  editor  of  Taylor's  Gothic  Essays, 
p.  IS.)  considers  the  pointed  style  "  to  have  properly  begun  in  the  reign  of 
onr  first  Plantagcnet,"  Henry  the  Second.    Mr.  Millers,  on  the  contrary 

(De:>crIptioa 


tecture  is,  necessarily,  a  snbjecl  of  curimis  cnqsiry  ami  ti%h  m* 
tereat.  Notwithstaliding  the  Tictssitudes  of  inaDy  eentaries ;  tlio 
rapiiMTof  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  refarmation ;  and  the 
changes  efiected  by  fiuihion,  or,  rather,  the  impfovements  arisingr 
from  a  new  creation  in  architectnral  manner,  at  once  more  soien- 
tific,  captivating,  and  aiigost;  nomerous  magnificent  vestiges  of 
this  commanding  style  are  still  remaining^  in  nearly  every  divi«' 
slon  of  England,  and  In  several  parts  of  Wales. 

In  those  splendid  examples,  on  which  the  pride  and  talent  of 
the  conquerors  lavished  their  resonroes«^the  cathedral  edifices  of 
this  coantry— tlie  relics  of  Anglo*Norman  architecture  are  min* 
gled  with  the  light,  and  more  heantiful,  innovations  of  the  pointed 
node. 

The  monastic  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Normans  (subject,  in  at 
least  an  equal  degree,  to  the  same  intermixture)  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared, even  as  sinking  antiquities.  Bereft  of  their  endow- 
ments by  the  reforming  spirit  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  build- 
ings  connected  with  religious  foundations,  which  that  arbitrary 
prince  bestowed  on  greedy  courtiers,  as  rewards  for  their  acqui* 
escence  in  his  measures,  or  sold,  for  tho  gratification  of  his  own 
avarice,  were  quickly  despoiled  of  such  constituent  parts  as  were 
necessary  to  their  preservation.  Many  of  these  desecrated  strut- 
tores  were  disjointed,  for  the  value  of  their  materials;  parts  of 

some 

(Description  of  EIj  Cntkedrtl,  p.  17.)  extends  the  prevalence  of  Anglo  Nor* 
nan  architecture  to  the  eud  of  Richard  the  First's  reign. 

It  will  be  obrioos  that  no  line  pf  demarkation  can  be  drawn  with  10  nice  • 
band,  as  to  exclude  the  last  instance  of  the  circular  stjle,  and  embrace  the 
earliest  display  of  pointed  architectore.  Arches  of  the  peaked,  or  pointed* 
character  were,  assoredly^  blended  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  form  in 
naoieroos  structures,  Jong  before  the  light  and  pointed  mode  obtained  pro- 
deminanc  favour,  and  was  methodised  into  anjr  resemblance  of  an  architectu* 
ral  order.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  heavy,  circular,  style  of  the  Saxons 
and  Normans  was  disused  in  buildings  of  leading  importance,  and  discarded 
as  a  national  fashion,  sufficiently  near  the  time  noticed  above,  fur  any  pur^ 
pose  connected  with  general  enquiry* 
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i  few  wweWller«d,  and  converted  into  dwellings  for  gentry 
Mibiiervient  to  tli«  wtU  of  the  mooArcb;  and  others/ tenantlena 
and  friendlese^  were  leflto  inonlder  qsietly  Into  dissolution;  their 
mnterials  affording  help  to  the  agricnltoral  builder,  or  to  the 
ttcnder  of  the  roads,  as  occasion  might  demand. 

In  some  inatantes,  however,  these  deserted  remains  have  proved 
too  maaaive  for  fortuitous  efforts  at  demolition ;  or  have  escaped, 
through,  accidental  forbearance,  arising,  perhaps,  from  a  linger* 
mg  feeling  of  ancient  piety  at  first,  and  (although  rarely)  from 
antiquariftn  reverence  afterwards.  Such  fragments  unite  with  the 
cmmbiing  masaes  of  diamantied  castles,  in  adorning  this  conn* 
try,  above  all  others,  with  ruiuous  bat  impressive  memorials  of 
the  mannera  of  past  ages.  Pictorial  in  the  irregular  beauty  of 
iMr  decay,  they  at  onee  elevate  the  imagination  and  instruct  the 
•nderstaading.  Enriched  with  these  half-exlinct  works  of  art« 
-  the  landscape  imparts  a  lesson  of  pensive  morality  ;  and  the  build- 
ings raised  by  superstition,  teach,  in  the  august  spectacle  of  their 
progreaaive  dissolution,  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  in- 
stability of  all  forms,  modes,  and  institutions,  which  depend  on 
human  art  or  power. 

Parochial  churches,  free  from  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  colle- 
giate endowment,  were  happily  beyond  the  reach,  or  beneath 
the  aim,  of  these  reformists;  and  they  present,  in  some  instances, 
unaltered  and  uninjured  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Norman  style; 
though,  in  humble  and  obscure  buildings,  the  date  of  erection 
can  rarely  be  ascertained  with  satisfactory  precision. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  William  of 
Malmsbury,*  (and  that  of  other  ancient  historians  might  be  cited 
to  the  same  effect)  that  the  Normans,  on  gaining  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  this  kingdom,  cstentatiously  displayed  their 
pious  zeal  by  erecting  numerous  churches  and  monasteries,  not 
only  in  cities  and  populous  towns,  but  in  recluse  villages.  Th«3 
aame  writer  adds  that  the  custom  of  expressing  religious  fervour 

"  VUe  ante,  f.  S68— 9. 
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by  fainding  a  dumb  or  moMsMc  kovse,  pmviuldi  b  so  emrnHk 
a  degree^  "  that  a  rich  man  voold  have  ivaginad  he  had  lived  ui 
vain,  if  he  had  not  left  aoch  an  iUaatriooa  monaiaenl  of  hie  f  ietgr 
and  aiuttifieence.''* 

In  the  pride  of  their  superiority  over  the  Saxeoa  of  £agland» 
as  to  magnifieent  notions,  and  a  mora  earefnl  ealtivaties  of  ihe 
arts,  (resttlu,  probably,  of  happier  poUtieal  eircamslaneea)  th« 
Normans  not  only  enriched  this  island  with  numeroaa  atraatarw 
ef  a  new  foundation^  but  supplanted  with  fresh  edifioea  asaay  ee* 
desiastical  buildings  of  their  predeeessora,  which  had  little  aead 
of  sobstitntion,  as  far  as  regarded  intrlaaie  promise  of  dmrabiltftf. 
Influenced  by  this  pride,  in  conjunction  with  their  ardeni  zeal  ef 
piety,  they  affiled  the  marks  of  their  massy  vast  aiehtteelnre,  la 
neariy  every  principal  religiona  foundation  throughout  the  mm* 
quered  kingdom.    ''  It  is  observable,''  saya  Mr.  Beaihan^  *'  that 

aU 

*  The  ie»l  with  which  the  aiflatnt  cootrihuted  towtrdt  the  erecilMi  ef  ««• 
cleswAlical  buildings,  and  the  neaas  ased  for  iecriting  »  apirit  of  pieia  ema- 
Jation,  are  corioosly  detailed  in  the  hiilory  of  Croyland  Abbey,  liincohuhiFe. 
From  this  history  it  appears  that  Joffred,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  under  whose 
auspices  the  monastery  was  rebuilt,  in  the  twelfth  century,  obtained  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Cantei1>ory  and  York,  remission  of  a  tliird  part  of  all  pt-B- 
ances  for  irregolarity  of  eondnct,  in  favour  of  those  who  eontribiiled  to  thet 
pious  undertaking.  The  most  eloquent  of  his  monka  were  dispalcheil,  Co  ie» 
quest  assistance  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  every  fpart  of  Britaio  that 
promised  a  probability  of  succour;  and  large  eonlribetioQs  were  raised  by 
lueaus  of  those  persuasive  emissaries.  But  the  day  appointed  for  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  »tOBe,  aflurded  the  great  harvest  of  Benefaction, 
This  propitious  day  was  rendered  holy  in  popular  esteem,  as  the  festival  of 
the  saintly  virgins  Fepetua  and  Felidtas.  Multitudes  of  all  ranks  assembled ; 
Isr  devotion,  pageantry,  and  feasting  were  blendod  in  tlie  oefemoninls* 
When  Buiss  was  ended,  the  abbot  laid  the  Srat  stone  at  the  rest  end;  and  a 
s^one  towards  the  building  was  afterwards  deposited  by  every  affluent  friend* 
together  with  a  sum  of  money ;  a  grant  of  land|  tithes,  or  church-patronage ; 
or  a  promise  of  materials  towards  the  completion  of  the  structure.  The  abbot 
then  spread  htv^  blessing  over  the  heads  of  the  contributors,  and  invited  the 
whole  to  a  sumptuous  repast.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons were  present  at  these  solemnities. 
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iH  o«  oilUlnl,  9mA  mosl  of  the  akiMjr  AamineM,  ««e 
wMiy  rebuilt,  orfmUy  mf  im^  mMm  Imm  tliaii  »  eoiliiry 
tftwrHwM^iiw*;  nod  ail  of  then  by  Noroiant,  inWcHlueed  inU 
tkis  kmgdooi ;  as  will  evidently  a|^ear  on  examioini^  the  1im« 
lory  of  their  se? eral  foandationg.''*  Those  cathedrals,  aod  other 
olmrchesy  which  retain  to  the  present  day  ooaepieiioue  marks  of 
Mornan  design  and  execolion,  will  be  enumerated  in  futoro 
fMiges. 

Although  there  w  ao  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  archi* 
loetare  iu  whieh  the  majority  of  tbese  ecclesiastieal  liaildiags 
were  erected,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  eauee  for 
questioning  wbetlier  it  accorded,  even  iu  many  important  charae^ 
teristics,  with  the  early  manner  of  the  Anglo-Sdxons.    But  H  ie 

allowed 

*  Die  foUcMring  n»t6  by  Mr.  BenUiani^  alcboogb  not  ap{>esded,  in  hit 
work)  tp  th«  above  passage,  affords  tome  liinu  uf  iuformalioo  wUieh  may  be 
useful  iu  the  present  eection  of  our  enquiries :  '*  The  Saxou  ws^  of  building 
was,  as  is  observed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wrcu,  very  strong.  There  were  many 
cathedral  and  conventual  churches  of  that  kind,  at  the  lime  of  the  conquest, 
which  might,  therefore,  probably  have  continued  to  this  day,  hod  they  not 
been  palled  down,  or  suffered  to  ran  to  ruin  by  neglect;  one  principal  cattss 
•f  which  wai  the  reaoval  of  the  biUiops'  sees  (some  of  which  had  been  placed 
in  villa9es9  or  small  towns)  to  cities  and  more  populous  places,  by  the  coun* 
cil  of  London,  A.  D,  J  078.  This  occasioned  the  old  Saxon  csthedrals  in  the 
deserted  sees  to  be  neglected,  and  fall  to  decay."  (History [of  Kly  cathedral, 
p.  31.) — Independent  of  the  above  cuuse,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  Norman  strnctores  (or  those  erected  by  the  Saxons,  did  not  absolute- 
ly imply  the  unsuitable  meanness  of  such  discarded  buildings,  when  we'remem* 
ber  that  the  more  extensive  and  magnifioent  piles  raisad  by  the  Normanasreie 
ffibseqaamiy  dastioyed,  or  altered,  in  their  tuni,  to  give  piaoe  !•  a  new 
node  of  architecture  Contributions  towards  such  erections,  and  an  observ* 
snceof  their  procedure,  assisted  iu  keeping  vivid  the  religious  spirit  of  tlie 
laity.  New  buildings  were  certainly  honourable  to  all  ecclesiasticscoucerned, 
and,  perhaps,  profitable  to  some.  An  augmentation  of  structure  was  gene* 
rally  attended  by  an  extensioti  of  funds,  for  the  support  of  saceidotal  dignity. 
It  is  said  that  parts  of  cathedrals,  upon  the  continent,  have  been  designedly 
left  iin6nished,  with  a  view  of  perpetuating  a  liveliAets  of  ettentioa  to  the 
intertstiof  the  cbureb. 
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allowed  that  the  Mune  nelhod  of  baitdKng  waa  piaotiaad  in  iUa 
kland,  e?eB  before  the  ad?ent  of  Ute  Nonaaiie,  it  beings  intn»- 
dnced  by  Kiog  Edward  the  Confesaor^  who  paned  much  time  ia 
Nrniaandy,  and  was  greatly  attached  to  the  manners  of  thai 
tountry. 

Williani  of  Malmsbary,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  oentory^  and 
finishes  his  historical  w<«k  with  the  reign  of  Stephen,  deseribea 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  having  introduced,  in  the  instance  of 
the  abbey  chorch  of  Westminster,  *'  a  new  style  of  building ;"  and 
Matthew  Paris,  who  died  in  the  year  1269,  repeats  this  assertioB. 
Both  authorities  add,  that  the  style  then  exhibited  was  adopted 
by  many  subsequent  builders  of  churches,  and  the  former  men- 
tions it  as  the  manner  prevailing  in  his  own  time. 

This  intelligence  hss  caused  some  perplexity  to  Uie  investi- 
gators of  our  ancient  architecture.  From  a  description  of  the  ab- 
bey church  of  Westminster,  as  erected  ia  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  which  is  said  to  be  copied  from  an  ancient  mana^ 
script,  it  would  appear  that  the  structure  possessed  no  peculiarity 
of  ground«plan  or  elevation.*  Indeed  the  testimony  of  such  a 
manuscript  is  scarcely  necessary,  since  we  have  abundant  in- 
stances  of  the  mode  of  ecfclesiastical  srchitectore  prevailing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  with  which  the  building  in 
question  is  expressly  said  to  have  assimilated  by  one  of  the  au- 
thorities noticed  above. 

The  ecclesiastical  architectare  then  in  fiishion,  wasof  the  heavy 
circular  kind,  deviating  in  few  particulars  from  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  style  that  prevailed  in  this  conntry 
previoas  to  tlie  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Many  intelligent  writers  concur  in  an  endeavour  to  acconnt  for 
the  ambiguous  intimation  contained  in  William  of  Malmsbary 
and  Matthew  Paris,  by  supposing  that  the  novelty  introduced  to 
the  cburch-architectorc  of  this  conntry,  by  Edward  the  Confes* 

sor, 

*  'Hie  original  Latin,  together  with  •  tnwslatioib  »  given  ia  Uswkiss'a 
Bistory  of  the  Origia  of  Gothic  Archii«cCure,  p.  108—9. 
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mr>  eansMed  only  ia  an  increase  of  dimensiona,  and  consequent 
slalelinesa  of  character.  However  insuf^cient  aneh  a  methml  ef 
explanation  may  be  deemed  by  the  rigid  enqnirer,  it  is  certainly 
diiBcolt  to  elidt  a  eolation  more  satisfnctory* 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  that  "  an.aogmeutation  of. dimes* 
sions  oan^  by  no  mode  of  reasoning  whatever,  be  termed  a  new 
style  of  arebitectore,  or  even  a  new  mode  of  composition  or  baild» 
ing ;  and  no  rational  man  would  ever  think  of  affirming,  that  tfao 
efaorches  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul,  at  London,  were 
of  different  styles,  because  they  were  not  of  the  same  siae.^'* 
Bnf  some  license  of  phraseelogy  must  l^e  allowed  to  persona^  prOi* 
bably  intent  on  a  mode  of  expression  complimentary  to  tlie  exist* 
kig  dynasty.  An  enlai^ement  of  dimenstons,  and  attendant  in* 
crease  of  archttectufal  display,  in  the  sacred  stmctures  of  every 
popiiloas  netghbonrfaood,  were  manifest  thronghont  the  kingdom^ 
in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmsbory ;  and  the  accession  of  al- 
most universal  dignity  of  proportions,  might,  perhaps,  wanraat 
the  term  of  novelty,  even  though  the  ground-plan  and  the  onia« 
pental  arrangement  retained  the  same  character^  or  were  subject 
to  only  few  alterations. 

Mr.  Millers,  a  pleasing  writer  on  the  propitious  sobject  of  Ely 
eathedial,  presents  the  following  remarks  and  objection  :-^"  £n^ 
Un|^  dimension  is  the  only  criterion  which  has  been  established^ 
between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  styles.  It  has  been  thought  too 
>agne,  and  certainly  is  so ;  for  it  is  perceptible  only  in  lai*ge  edi- 
fices, such  as  cathedral  and  conventual  churches,  which  have 
transepts,  side  aisles,  and  arches,  tier  above  tier.  *  Bat  there  are 
oiany  parish  churches,  built  in  the  Normau  age,  which,  from  the 
simplicity  of  their  form,  and  the  smallnessof  their  dimensions^ 
have  been  taken  for  Saxon  buildings ;  and  ivhieh  having  none  of 
the  grander  Norman  features,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discri- 
minate."  Such  small  parochial  churches,  in  recluse  situations, 

act,  however,  merely  as  exceptions  to  a  positive  rule ;  and  Mr, 

Miilera 

*  History  of  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Archittctoi^,  p.  115. 
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Mitten  himielf  coiacMfls  with  th*  pftt aiUaf  opitiloli,  by  •ker^ 
img,  in  the  tame faga^  tfcaft  ''the  Noraaaa  were  fomi  of  ataidh 
Beea  and  nagnifioence,  and  Ihaeigb  tkey  reiuaed  tbe  allMP  oha* 
racteristics  of  the  Saxon  stjle,  ky  tbta  aoipliicatlon  of  dineo^ 
aRNW,  they  made  ooGh  a  alrfkitig  cbanigfo  as  mighl  Jdally  bo  en- 
tUlfd  to  the  denomiDation  whioh  it  receited  at  its  firftt  introdai* 
tion  among  oar  Saxon  aaoeatore,  of  '^  a  new  kind  of  aicliiloe* 
tare,"* 

A  writer  ia  tbe  Areb8Bologia,t  "  aahmita  (with  great  dolbrenco 
to  the  Society  of  Antiqinaries,)  whether  the  nmmm  gtma  drdlS* 
Jkmdi  of  WilKam  of  Malaieabary,  applied  to  the  architecMt 
of  the  Cdn^eror^a  reign«  doea  not  imply  aomeUiing  more  tbaa 
exietil  and  magnlfioenoe  ;  and  whether,  to  complete  the  idea  of  m 
JMW  stylo,  we  oaght  not  to  take  in  tbe  pohifed  ar^  and  Golhio 
oraamenis  P''  The  answer  is  oh? ioas^  as  it  is  contained  in  evorjr 
bailding  known  to  hare  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Con* 


It  will  bo  reoolleoted  that  the  Normans  of  Bake  Williaait'e 
time,  althongb  coofeaiedly  one  of  the  most  warlike,  enterpHsingi 
and  polite  nations,  then  existing  in  Europe,  did  hot  evinee  amy 
peaMmr  spirit  of  magnifieeiloe  in  tbas  enlarging  tite  site  of  ea* 
cred  stniotQi^B.  Hie  practice  of  svdi  an  augmentatioif  waa  ge<- 
aeral  npon  the  continent,  in  the  eleventh  eentnry ;  and  it  ia  piw* 
bable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  preclnded  frbm  paiti« 
eipating  in  the  improtement,  solely  by  the  distracted  stale  of 
thtir  ooantry,  nnttl  a  temponry  calm  was  afibrded  by  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confeasor.t 

In 

•  DetcriptiaaoftlieeialkcdffdelH»thofEly»lie.^O.  Milkn,M^.p.fO* 

t  Mr.  Udwieh,  Arelneol.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  19S. 
I  Tbe  tanth  century  had  prore4  generally  unihvoorable  to  Che  peogrest  ef 
tbe  arts.  It  it  amid  that  ecclesiastical  erchitectare  experienced,  on  the  conti- 
aenr,  a  signal  inttrrnption  daring  that  period,  in  eonse4aence  of  a  strange 
delnsion  which  sabdned  the  understanding  of  tbe  great  mass  of  tb^  people.— 
*'  It  wti  believed,"  Cwrites  Mr.  Whittiogtun,  in  bil  Histericsl  Sarrey,]^'  thai 

the 
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In  o«r  CKkmifiatioii  af  tbe  eodesiaatieai  architecture  of  th* 
Aftglo*8ax<m8,  w«  hate  aeeii  thai  the  style  prevalent  throoghoal 
^  Borope  waa  nearly  siroiiar  In  the  same  ages ;  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  UMversally  eopied  [wilh  progressive  rarialtoaa^ 
laeMeiital  to  natioaal  temper,  or  advaneemeiii  is  art]^from  the 
arehitectural  fashion  observable  in  tlie  cburebea  of  Rone^  the 
easporiam  of  all  kinds  of  intelligeiice  in  those  dark  eenluries. 
Tbe  heterogeneous  elwracter  of  this  debased  mode,  in  which  the 
naaen  toor Aeeii  mp,  in  one  bvilding»  the  discordaat  fragments  of 
dIVBise  nOMe  straetarea,  is  likewise  noticed  in  that  precediog 


Imitatiiig  from  the  same  sonroe,  H  appeara  that  tbe  NormaB% 
firevioas  to  their  triumphant  migration  into  Britain,  had  no  ob« 
vion*  dleaiffiilarity  in  arehitectural  manner  from  the  Anglo* 
SAnone^  or  from  any  other  coeval  Christian  nation.  It  wonii 
be  very  gratifylnf  to  ascertain,  from  positive  data,  any  pecnli*> 

aritiet, 

tbe  tbouatnd  yettt  meotiMed  in  tke  Apocalypie,  woold  be  ceo^leCed  at  tke 
close  of  tbe  tenth  century*  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  woald  l^ppen  at 
that  time*  So  strong  and  so  general  was  this  impression,  that  scarcely  a  single 
building  ot  note  was  undertaken  daring  this  period ',  and  the  churches  already 
erected,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay." 

We  can  scareely  suppose  that  such  a  fantastical  perstiasion  was  alone  suffi- 
cient  to  pfodace  a  total  diiregard  of  the  arts  thm^gli  several  suecMiire  ages ; 
bat  the  negleet  of  church  arcbifeotore  in  tbobe  yean  is  unqaefttonable.  Ae* 
quiring  vigour  from  temporary  interruption  ftnd  apathy,  tbe  spirit  of  architectu- 
ral improvement  certainly  burst  forth,  wilh  rer^  memorable  splendour,  shortly 
Softer  the  expiration  of  the  year  so  much  dreaded  as  that  of  muudane  dissolu- 
tion.— The  information  on  this  head  afforded  by  a  coiilemporarj  Benedictine 
monk,  is  thus  agreeably  conveyed  by  the  author  quoted  above. — "The  Chris- 
liana  at  the  bsgiwitng  of  the  elittemth  ctniurp,  relieved  from  their  mistaken 
apprehensions,  hastened  to  rebuild  and  repair  their  eccleiiastical  structorei  s 
the  various  cities  and  provinces,  especially  of  Franice,  vied  with  each  othei^ 
•u  this  occasion,  in  a  display  of  enthusiastic  devotion.  On  all  sides  new  and 
more  stately  edifices  of  religion  arose ;  and  tbe  world,  according  to  the  ex* 
pression  of  a  contemporary  writer,  seeming  to  cast  off"  its  ancient  appearance, 
•very  where  put  en  a  white^mantle  of  churches.*'  Whittington's  Historical 
Survey,  &c.  p,  46.  •  Olaber  Kedulphi  Hiit.  lib.  iii.  c  4. 
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liarities/  however  minute,  iu  buildiiigB  erected  by  the  NorimHis 
in  their  own  country  before  their,  invasion  of  this  klgnd.  Th* 
noet  laborious  writer  produced  by  ibis  nation,  on  the  arcbtlectural 
antiquities  of  Normandy,  is  Dr.  Ducarel;  and  his  work,  in  tba 
absence  of  one  more  completely  satisfiau:tory>  has  met  with  much 
aatiquarian  notice. 

It  ia  stated  by  Dr.  Dtfcarel,  that  the  circular  arch,  with  a  cor- 
raqpoudent  masstveoess  of  general  character,  prevails  throughout 
the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Normamly.  The  eha« 
pel  of  St.  Thomas  L'Abbatu  he  supposes  to  be  the  oldest  stmc-' 
lure  which  he  inspected ;  concerning  the  date  of  which  no  recoida 
pre  preserved.  This  chapel  furnishes  a  solitary  instance  [as 
iar  as  regards  Dr.  Ducaiel's  observations]  of  a  richly  otnainented 
style  of  sacred  arehitectiire  in  Normandy.  He  describes  the 
pillars  of  the  interior  as  differing  much  from  all  others  .wbich  he 
noticed  in  that  country.  The  capitals  are  "  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  imaginary  animals.^'  and  display  a  studied  diversity. 

But  the  oniamented  style  conspicuous  in  this  ancient  buildings 
he  believes  to  have  been  discarded  before  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man conqnest  of  England.  A  short  time  previous  to  that  event. 
"  the  Normans  seem  to  have  entirely  disused  what,  till  then,  they 
had  considered  as  ornaments,  and  which  were  stiU  retained  by  the 
Saxons.  From  thenceforward  tliey  used  the  round-arch,  with 
mouldings  divested  of  all  omamentit  whatsoever,  except  occa- 
sionally  a  zig-zag.  which  they  sometimes  introduced.''* 

The  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  was  founded  by  William 
the  Couqiieror ;  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  city. 
by  his  Queen.  Matilda.  The  churches  appertaming  to  these 
foundations  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Ducarel.  and  by  Subsequent  au* 
thors.  as  the  most  strongly-marked  and  impoj  taut  examples  of 
the  architectural  fashion  of  Normandy,  in  the  Intter  years  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Both  these  buildings  are  of  noble  dimensions. ''  and  sufficiently 

shew. 

*  Anglo-NormSB  Antiquitiea^  p.  10f«. 
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MrdW,  h^  tlTeii-  gobd  pfopoitidH,  that  the  a^chittet  ^^k  f&ii^^t 
master  io  his  profession.  All  the  arches  of  these  two  chtift\i€i, 
tf  Weil  tfaUse  vhith  folriii  the  do6rft  and  Windows,  as  those  Which 
•  *tMe  the  fAve  f/ota  the  aistes,  are  rodttd,  excepting  onl^  the 
«th^  of  (be  ftfside  of  thfe  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Steph^^H, 
Which  having  btsen  greatly  dalnaged  by  the  Calvinists  in  156^, 
1M  sinc^  h&sa  repaired,  &nd  the  arches  thereof  inadie  pQint'ed^ 
iM^eoldhig  16  the  manner  df  the  titoe  in  which  it  was  repairiBii. 
The  ^aiA  round  arch  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  thb  fashidu  6f 
fli^  Cotiqaerdr's  age,  and  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  then  used. 
It  la  ftffther  observable,  that  neither  of  the  two  abbey-churches 
of  Be  Stephen  and  the  Trinity  have  an^  kind  of  otnanfents  about 
ihem/'* 

Tb6  chui^ch  of  St.  Stephen,  above-meniioiied.  Was  comm<!ihcea 
imdet*  the  ditecticm  of  Lafifrahc,  afterwaHs  Archbishop  of  CaVi^ 
teAtary.  "  The  bddy  of  this  church,"  says  Dr.  Dncarel,  "  is  k 
^lain  stdne  ediflee,  entirdjr  fifee  from  ornaments  oF  any  sort,  eithelr 
Wtthiii  or  Without  It  \i  btiilt  in  the  foi*fn  off  a  crbsn ;  and  the  in- 
aide  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  two  rowii 
4f  jpiilars,  surmounted  with  fteihicirculiEU'  arches.  The  tops  of  all 
the  WindoWib,  and  ddbri,  of  the  church,  are,  likewise  of  the  saine 
Ibrm.  The  diiddld  part  of  the  iu'side  of  the  transept  very  mucb 
Membles  the  work  af  the  cross  part  of  the  abbey- church  of  St 
Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire,  having  the  same  kind  of  little  arched 
Hirik  towards  fh^  t6p.''t 

The  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  "  was  founded  for  Benedictine 
Mlli,  by  the  DuChdte  M&tilda,  about  the  same  time  that  Duke 
Willtam  began  to  erect  that  of  St  Stephen.  In  the  year  1082^ 
she  endowed  it^ith  so  much  munificence,  that  William  de  I^oi* 
fiers  makes  no  scriipfte  of  saying  that  she  enriched  the  church 
ttath  more  th^ii.any  King,or  Emperor,  had  ever  done  in  the  pre* 
Ming  times.    The  church  of  this  abbey  is  a  plain  neat  building* 

2B  bAth 

•  Aaglo^NorakalA  Aati^uitiH  ^.  lO^-^XOS. 
f  Ibid.  p.  Su 
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both  within  and  without,  and  entirely  free  from  Gothic 
ments."* 

Mr.  Whittington,  writing  concerning  the  arcbitectare  practised 
by  the  Normans  on  the  continent^  obaervee  that  the  **  Saxon 
churches  of  England  were  inferior  in  elevation,  maasivenese,  and 
magnitude,  to  those  of  the  Normans,  and  the  Normaa  mode  dtf* 
fered  considerably  from  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  further  to  the  south.  The  Norman 
churches  were  in  some  instances  larger,  but  exhibited  a  greater 
rudeness  of  design  and  execution.  The  columna,  in  particular, 
were  without  symmetry,  and  shewed  but  little  skill  in  the  art  of 
sculpture,  while  those  of  the  Freuch  artists,  whose  taste  had 
been  improved  by  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture,  frequentlj 
imitated  with  success  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  sometimes  the 
classical  proportions.  Both  styles  are  wholly  deficient  in  cor- 
rectness of  taste ;  hot  the  barbarons  massiveness  of  a  Norman 
structure  has  a  more  decided  air  of  originality,  aud  its  rudeuess, 
when  on  a  large  scale,  serves  greatly  to  enhance  the  sublimity  of 
its  efiect."t 

The  above  descriptions  of  churches  erected  in  their  own  coun* 
try  by  the  Normans,  however  deficient  in  minuteness  of  detail, 
will  be  found  useful  in  a  critical  examination  of  Anglo>Norroan 
buildings,  and  particularly  as  regards  those  structures  which  were 
raised  shortly  after  the  Conquest 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  first  prej^ent  the  most  important 
remarks  of  judicious  writers  illustrative  of  the  general  character 
of  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  and  shall  afterwards  notice  their 
endeavours  towards  an  appropriation  of  distinct  varieties  in  this 
mode  to  respective  eras. 

In  regard  to  general  character,  it  may  be  mentioned^  as  a 
succinct  manual  of  remembrance,  that  the  style  in  architecture 

which 

*  Anglo-Noriniin  Autiquiiiei,  p.  <i2<->63.    In  the  same  work  ert  givem 
engnviags  of  tl)«  west  front  of  the  chMrch  of  St.  Stephen,  aud  of  the  west 
f>ont  and  the  interif>r  vf  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
t  Historical  Survey,  &e.  p.  ^5— M. 
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sifhtch  is  best  designated  by  the  term  of  Anglo-Norman,  is  marked 
by  the  uniform  prevalence  of  the  semicircular  arch ;  by  massy 
columns,  standing  on  a  strong  plintli,  or  [according  to  Bentham 
and  Warton,]  having  '*  a  kind  of  r^ular  base  and  capital/'  which 
are  usually  square,  the  latter  being  in  many  instances  left  quite 
plain,  but,  in  others,  ornamented  with  foliage^  or  various  repre- 
sentations of  natural  subjects ;  by  the  massive  contours  of  the 
mouldings ;  and  by  walls  of  great  thickness,  without  any  very 
prominent  buttresses. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  one  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  churches,  when  compared  with  those  described 
as  having  existed  in  the  island  previous  to.  the  Conquest,  con- 
sists in  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  their  dimensions.  Al- 
though some  of  the  principal  churches  raised  during  the  Saxon 
•way  over  this  country,  were  far  from  being  of  a  humble  and  con* 
jSned  character,  it  is  unqueslionable  thi^t  the  Normfin  rebuilders 
enlarged  on  the  plan  of  these  structi^res^  in  attention  to  that  spi- 
rit which  had  prevailed  so  generally  on  the  continent  in  the  llth 
century.  In  numerous  cathedrals,  which  display  an  evidence  of 
Norman  design,  we  have  ocular  proofs  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
architectural  views.  The  vestiges  of  several  conventual  churches 
[once  secondary  in  magnificence  only  to  those  cathedrals]  afford 
the  same  conviction,  even  in  their  ruins.* 

2  B  2  In 

«  Tfae  augmentation  of  dimensions ;  the  form ;  and  the  usual  procedure  in 
building,  the  churcliei  of  this  era,  are  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Beutharo: — "  Xba 
werkt  of  the  Normans  w.ere  large,  sumptuous,  and  magnificent ;  ufgreat  length 
and  breadth,  and  carried  up  to  a  proportionable  height,  with  two  and  sone- 
tiroes  three  ranges  of  pillars  one  over  another,  of  different  dimensions,  con* 
Dccted  together  bj  various  arches  Call  of  them  circular] ;  forming  thereby  a 
lower  and  upper  portico,  and  over  ihem  a  gallery  ;  and  on  the  outside  three 
tiers  of  windows,  in  the  centre  was  a  loAy  strong  tower,  and  sometimes  one 
or  two  more  added  at  the  west  end,  the  front  of  which  generally  extended 
beyond  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave,  or  body,  of  the  chorcb. 

*'  The  observation  made  on  rebuilding  St.  Pauri,  in  King  William  Hufoa*! 
time,  after  the  fire  of  London^  in  1086,  by  Mauritius,  Biibop  of  that  Me,  vis* 
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la  every  propmiion  of  cdmponeiil  kthtrt,  Hie  style  ef  the  Ait^ 
glo-Nonnan*  was-  cousatiamt  t»  tlieir  migmentatioif  ef  ground* 
plan.  Tlieir  pfine^pal  l)iftlditt|(9  do  aot^  preMiil  a  magniro^noot 
memblaoe  of  mmXk  part»,  l^ut  a  ponde'roM  vaat  irMe,  frMI 
whwh  all  fdetif  of  IkiTiMetis  »<e  exeladed  lA  et ery  paritat1ar.<^ 
lA^mm^f  inid«  ht  deoi^'n  or  ex^cntioii  may  bo  di^emed  theoe  eeole> 
MafiCkal  oit^lares,  they  Mftutediy  possess  tn  soblimtfy  of  effiM, 
Wbitli  isr  ramt)^  e<|uaRod  ki  butldiDgs  moitr  ^kHfolly  pKawsed^  Mil 
of  a  more  beaatiful  character. 

fMs  bMIM^y  iMas  heigfkt^ned,  m  matty  diurches  of  MiO  Aifglo« 
MbnHMMr,  by  d  tf^iKgM  gloom,  wlrioli  i»OBl<f  appear  Co  have  bee* 
■CMlioaflly  oul'ilvsled.  Their  wiii^iyws,  ftfw  and  narrow^  were  ill* 
cdkutoied  to  iftafDilimte  the  edifice  sufficiently  hf  the  porposes  of 
the  otfielaling  ptiests.  It  is,  f herefort,  probahle  that  the  mys- 
teitotttt  SalMiitt  of  aneient  eeretnonials  was  rendered  ^Mitteftall^ 
hlipreishrfer  ih  soeii  churches,  by  the  use  of  lighted  tapers,  ovdi 
iHifhcf  perfoiUMrtce  of  mid-day  serrice.* 

The 

^Thm  Am  plao  wm  ao  txletiiivo^  and  t&e  dciign  «•  grsat,  tb«t  laoit  peoplb 
wh«  IWcd  at  that  time  ceaturcd  it  aa  a  ra»h  uodertiking,  and  judged  that  it 
aever  woii|t]  be  sccompllsbed  ;'  it  in  some  roeaiare  applicable  to  raott  of  the 
eharchch  begun  by  the  Normaos.— 'Their  plan  waf,  indeed,  great  and  noble, 
and  they  laid  ont  their  whole  design  at  first ;  scarcely,  we  nay  imagine, 
#Mi  a  view  of  ever  living  to  see  it  completed  in  tbeir  lifetime :  their  way, 
therefore,  was  usually  to  begin  at  the  east  end,  or  the  choir  part ;  when  chat 
thut  finished,  and  eof ercd  in,  thti  church  watf  often  coAMcMted ;  and  the  re« 
Aainder  (^aYfied  on  as  fitr  a)  they  wertf  abte,  and  llien  left  to  their  snccessofs 
ih  be  cdmplet<^d."    Berirhate*'^  Hfst.  of  £ly  cathedral,  p.  SS--4. 

*  llir.  TVhitaker,  in  bis  ''  CatheJrat  of  Cornttrall  historicaUy  surveyed," 
observes,  that,  in  most  of  obr  oldest  churches,  the  "  ofllciating  divine  must 
^MiUlly  have  gond  through  the  service  by  £hat  sliadowy  sort  of  ilfsmination, 
Which  candles  awihJiy  diffUse  oret  (he  evening  service  of  our  gitat  churches 
Ih  wintef  }**  and  he  supports  such  an  opinion  by  the  following  historical  Col* 
Nctiony. — ^  This  ptacrice  began  very  early  in  the  temples  of  Christianify ; 
an  express  mention  he'mg  mad'e  by  tome  canons,  fwhich  from  tfieir  spirit,  of 
ttom  tlitlt  agb,  or  from  both,  wer^  thought  wordiy  to  be  denomiuai^  apot* 
fMi'caf,  ai^d  are  ceruiuty  som^  of  the  most  aucicflft  among  Cbfistiansi  of  '  tlf^ 
'     '  '  oil 
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Tli0  mrckis  of  an  aBcieut  edi&oe  oaaallsr  form  the  primary  «ub- 
gacta  |>f  ^cnviooB  isTestigation.  Tlfeoae  oonstrueted  by  the  Ao8J#- 
SormMB,  on  the  inieFMur  of  a  ^baiMing,  are  chiefly  cbaractetisad 
liy  pUnneaa  and  aimplicity  ;  relyiofj:  for  effisot,  as  it  fiould  ap- 
^ear^  oa  the  compamtive  iroatgnituile  of  their  proporliona.  But 
this  is  hr  from  beiag  of  upifbrro  application.  Qrnameiit  is  ha- 
alaved  oa  laaay  with  a. liberal  hand ;  and  the  arches  of  eniraiioa 
to  their  eccleaiastical  buildings  were,  in  the  great  laajority  of  ia- 
MancaSy  riehty  adorned  with  all  the  OTcuiDStanoM  of  embeiliah- 
jaent  which  ingenoity  could  then  devise,  er  wrt  rcdaee  to  prac* 
lice.* 

2B3  The 

•il  for  the  Itmp,'  even  tn  the  service  of  the  eucbarjst.  W^,  sccordinjjl j,  set 
ConrMl,  the  prior  of  ClirUtchurch  in  Cauterburjr,  ai  early  as  1108-9,  giving 
to'Che  cathedral  '  a  candlestick  of  ^onderft^  greatness,  composed  of  brass ; 
hairiog  tfai«e  bvancbes  upon  one  sidoj  with  three  upon  the  otUer^  aU  issaing 
Jhoei  their  proper  stem  in  the  middle ;  and  so  being  capabie  of  adiaittiag 
•even  wax  lights  into  it.'  This  lia^  onl/  one  range  of  reccp^cles  for  oasdlei, 
and  was  aot  suspended  by  a  chain^  bot  raised  npon  a  pillar>  and  &q  had  one 
receptacle  in  the  centre.  Bat  others  had  three. raises,  like  our  present  chao* 
deliersj  yet  still  raised  npon  a  pillar>  and  still  haTing  one  reeeptacle  in  the 
eeatre.  Thos,  in  the  chap^  at  Glastonbury  abbe^,  besides  the  Easter  can- 
dle* leOj^  lbs.  in  weight,  betides  four  other  sorts  of  canAes,  a  garter  of  «a 
poand,  half  a  pound,  a  whole  |)ound,  and  thr^e  pounds  each ;  there  was  a 
candlestick  of  three  ranges,  the  lowest  holding  ten  candles,  but  all  holding 
twenty-five,  each  half  a  pound  in  weight ;  and  on  certain  festivals  '  all  the 
ranges'  were  lighted,  wiih  '  the  middle  caudle  at  the  top  of  tbeno.'  Cathedral 
Hist,  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  I.  p.  l76 — 177  ;  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

*  Amongst  the  most  splendid  Anglo-Norman  arches  of  entrance,  must  be 
noticed  that  at  the  west  front  of  Rochester  cathedral,  constructed,  as  is  be* 
lieved,  after  the  design  of  Bishop  Gondulph.  The  numerous  mauIdiQgs.of 
this  fine  arch  are  all "  decorated  with  sculptures ;  the  principal  of  them  rcrpre* 
senting  twisted  branches,  and  curled  leaves,  with  a  variety  of  small  animals* 
and  human  heads,  in  rich  open-wprk."  A  mere  extended  description  is  pre- 
tented  in  the  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  6S9— 640.  'i1ie  Norman  doorways  at 
Glastonbury,  Malmsbory,  and  Castle  Acre  priory,  Norfolk,  are  also  distin- 
guished and  curioBS  specimens. 

Mr.  Millers  I^in  his  DcKriptiea  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,]  states  it. 
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The  columns  in  Anglo-Norman  bnildmgt  are  vniformly  ■• 
massiTe  as  to  appear  in  themselves  a  load  to  the  foundation,  evea 
while  they  act  as  the  supports  of  a  superstructure.  But,  id.- 
though  thus  invariably  of  a  ponderous  character,  they  are  greatly 
dissimilar  in  form.  Mr.  Millers  [enlarging,  from  various  sources, 
on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bentham]  describes  them  as  ''huge 
massive  piers/'  consisting,  "  sometimes,  but  seldom,  of  a  simple 
shaft,  and  that  cylindrical,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal ;  and,  in 
general,  spirally  fluted,  or  adorned  with  lozenges,  net-work,  &c. 
in  alt,  or  liass,  relief.''  The  same  writer  adds,  "  that  they  are 
most  frequently  of  a  compound  form ;  the  body  of  the  pier  being 
■ometimes  of  a  rectilinear,  sometimes  of  a  curvilinear  form,  and, 
on  two  or  more  sides  of  it,  various  portions  of  columns,  or  of  flat 
pillars  applied  to  and  worked  up  with  it — sometimes  four  stout 
round  columns  joined  together,  with  or  without  angular  parts 
appearing  between  each  two— or  square,  with  a  small  round  co* 
lumn  at  each  corner— in  short,  the  variety  of  form  very  great, 
.  and  that  in  the  same  range — the  capitals  frequently  plain— th6 
most  usual  ornament  is  a  sort  of  volute— in  some  instances 
flowers^  leaves,  shells,  human  heads,  or  animals —>  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  regular  base,  but  stand  on  a  strong 
plinth,  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  pier."* 

The 

M  the  result  of  hit  oW^Tatiohs,  that  tlie  arckei  of  tlie  Normans  were  ef  "  far 
greater  amplitude  than  those  of  the  Sasons — with  less  minate  ornament — but 
frequently  bounded  by  a  single  moaldiog — sometimes  indeed  by  more— but 
often  none  at  all — -fcoflTit  always  plain." 

"In  the  second  tier,"  continues  the  same  writer,  while  ti>eatiBg  of  Anglo* 
Kermaii  buildings,  "  there  are  sometimes  two  smaller  equal  arches  under  one 
larger,  with  a  column  of  moderate  sixe  Cor  cren  comparatively  slender]  be- 
tween  them. 

^'  In  the  third  tier,  generally  three  together,  the  middle  one  higher  nnd 
broader  than  the  others,  and  opened  for  a  window  ;  all  the  three  occupying  a 
space  equal  to  the  span  of  a  lower  arch."  Description  of  £ty  Cathedral,  ^c. 
p.«t. 

•  Ibid, 
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The  above  oomprehensive  remarks  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
instance  of  local  investigation ;  and  some  observations  respecting 
the  workmanship,  and  the  principle  on  which  columns  were  con- 
Btmcted  by  Anglo-Norman  architects,  will  be  presented  in  pages 
•hortly  ensuing. 

Although  many  Anglo-Norman  churches  display,  in  their  more 
eonspicnous  divisions,  a  considerable  degree  of  ornament,  the  art 
e(  sculpture  rendered  only  rude  tributes  towards  their  embellish-  * 
inent.  No  statues  adorn*  the  exterior  of  buildings  erected  at  this 
•ra.*  These,  with  canopied  niches,  and  attendant  luxoriancies 
of  decoration,  were  reserved  for  a  more  splendid,  if  not  more 
aogust,  style  of  architecture.— *  Pieces  of  sculpture  in  relief,  are, 
however,  very  frequent;  and  especially  oyer  dodrways. — It  will ' 
be  recollected  that  they  consist  of  various  subjects ; — a  supposed 
personification  of  the  divinity — a  representation  of  the  saviour, 
the  holy  virgin,  and  numerous  scriptural  figures— allegorical  de» 
▼ices,  allusive  to  sacred  writ— whole  figures  of  men  and  animals, ' 
masques,  chimera,  and  many  unintelligible  creations  of  fancy. 
The  whole  are  badly  executed;  and, in  some  instances,  the  coarse- 
ness of  tbe  age  is  exhibited,  and  perpetuated,  by  a  neglect  of 
decency  in  tbe  representations.  Carved  faces  occnr  on  arches,  or 
an  capitals  of  pilasters. 

Mr.  Bcntham  observes  that  escutcheons  of  arms,  so  common  in ' 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  succeeding  ages,  "are  hardly,  if' 
eter,  seen  in  these  fabrics/' f 

Tbe  roofs  are  concisely  and  well  described,  as  being  gene- 
rally vaulted  with  atone;  the  groining  strong  and  plain,  without 
tracery ;  *'  but  the  groins,  sometimes,  laced  on  one,  or  bpth, 
aides,  with  a  monlding.'^J 

2  B  4  The 

^  The  bodies  of  two  pillarij  which  assist  in  supporting  tjic  arch  over  the 
west  entrance  at  Rochester  cathedral,  are  wrought  into  whole  length  statues, 
inpposcd  to  be  those  of  Henry  the  First  and  his  Queen  ^latilda.  But  these 
corioos  regal  supporters  can  scarcely  be  said  to  act  as  an  exception  to  th^ 
fidelity  of  the  above  remark. 

>  Hist,  of  Ely  Cathedra],  p.  S5  Millers,  p.  S4. 
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Tha  tfmff$  •£  Anclc^Nonvan  structures  tre  of  lom^  #r  cMiicr 
(ta  vaa  a  ^cunely,  but  es^pressive,  term}  of  sl^^rt  «A4thHd(pfO« 
poi^Q8n-«qi^a«  and  iiiu«ive;-^aBd  they  letain  these  chia«clfri«<» 
ti^s  eveqi  in  the  noblest  instances  of  cathedral  buildioge*  Th^  it^ 
trodaction  of  towers  among  the  Anglo«Saxons  has  bew  aUwdiy 
noticed;  and  those  first  erected  by  the  Normana,  in  Eogltud, 
pfobably  difiered  in  few  particaUrs,  except  that  of  angmcntoA 
nwgniti;^. 

Mr.  Bentham  remajri^  that  **  the  towersand  turrets  of  obnr^M 
bfiUt  by  the  Normans^  in  the  first  century  after  theis  coming, 
were  covered  as  platforms,  with  battlements,  or  plain  parapek 
walls ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  we  now  see  finished  with,  pinnaclea 
or  apires;  which  were  additions  since  the  i^oderu  style  of 
pointed  arches  prevailed;  for  before  we  meet  with  pone,''* 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previona  section  that»  even  in  veveral 
Anglo-Saxon  churches,  towers  were  speedily  raised  for  ornannenl. 
merely,,  although,  at  first,  that  part  of  a  church  was  probably  itK* 
tended  solely  for  the  receptioi^  of  bolls.  A  striking  iiicrea«e  of 
ornamental  character  waa  imparted,  by  the  Normans,  b)  the  tiywera 
of  ma^y  churches.  Some  information  concerning  this  improve* 
n^t  is  satisfactorily  conveyed  by  Mr.  Warkon :— -^"  The  towera  in 
Saxon  cathedrals^t  were  not,  always,  intended  for  bi^lh ;  they 
w^e,"  often,  '^  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  iouvre,  or 
open  Ian,tern,  in  the  inside;  and,  on  this  accoqnt,  were  origiA 
nally  continued  open,  almost  to  the  covering.  It  is  generallj 
supposed  that  the  tower  of  Winohester  cathedral,  which  ia  fe* 
markably  thick  and  short,  was  left  as  the  foundation  foe  a  pro« 
jected  spire;  but  this  idea  never  entered  into  the  plan  of  thet 

aff^ited* 

•  Hist  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  J9— 40.— Mr.  Bentham  adOs,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  ipivet  uf  which  we  have  any  account  "  is  that  of  old  $t.  Paurs,  fiatsb- 
ed  iu  the  year  Itli,"  This  spire  wai&  of  timber,  covered  with  leadj^  '^  buC 
not  long  after,  they  bej^nn  to  baild  tbcm  6f  stone,  and  lo  finish  ail  tbeir  hot* 
tresses  in  the  same  manner/'    . 

t  By  this  term  Mr.  VVartan  evidently  means  eathrdraU  9rect>cd  b^  (lit 
Normans  in  what  he  calls  tbo  6flrf  n  sfy(r. 
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irdutact  Ntar^  the  whole  iwde  of  thi¥  tower  wa«  fomerlj 
ifeii  from  Mow;  aa<i,  fpr  that  re««on»  its  side  arches^  or  win* 
dowi,  of  the  firgk  »torji  at  least,  are  artifioially  wrought  and  onia* 
mafirted.  Witb  this  ^ole  effect  in  view,  ilie  builder  9aw  do  neeea* 
mXy  to  carry  it  higher.  Blaay  other  examples  might  be  pointed 
ovt-  This  geive  the  idea  for  the  beautifttl  laatema  at  Peterboreagh 
and  Ely,"* 

The  folkowing  observations  of  writera  whose  opinions  have  ob- 
tained  conaidend^le  attention,  demand  notice  in  this  place,  as 
they  afford  some  particulars,  not  devoid  of  interest,  coaoeminy 
tb«  omamenta  and  eonstraotion  of  Anglo-Norman  edifices. 

It  has  beea  atreedy  ataited,  in  my  remarks  on  the  ecclesiastical 

architeeiiir« 

*  OUerv^tiont  outhe  Fairy  Quefn  of  Spenter,  Vol.  U.  p.  l95.*-fH  tlie 
Cttthedral  HUtory  of  C^riiwaH,  Vul.  II.  p.  178— 9,  Mr.  Whttuker  affords 
lome  remarks,  in  corroboration  of  the  propriety  of  tlie  above  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  "  source  and  origin  of  lanterns  in  onr  cathedrals."  The  architec- 
tural character  of  that  fine '  open*  and  ornamented  portion  of  a  church-tower, 
wliicb  bas  been,  for  many  ages,  denominated  a  lantern,  is  briefly  explained 
ia  the  Beauties  for  Cambridgeshire,  article  Ely  Cathedral,  It  nray  not  be  on- 
df  suable  to  ebsenr o,  hi  this  page,  that  lanterns  of  open  stone  wotk;  etscted  o% 
loAy  church  towers,  of  ft  more  recent  date  than  the  Anglo-Norman  eniy  ate 
supposed  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  intended  to  hold  lights,  in  aid  of 
the  traveller.  In  Mr.  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities  (Vol.  IV.  p.  IIS— 
119)  are  the  following  remarks  concerning  this  part  of  the  steeple  of  Boston 
church,  Lincolnshire.  "  Tlic  lantern,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  be 
lighted  at  night,  for  a  sea  mark.  The  church  <if-  All  Saints,  at  York,  bas  a 
Isntem  very  mucb  resembling  this  of  Boston ;  '  and  tradition  tells  us  that 
antiently  a  large  lamp  bung  in  it,  which  was  lighted  in  the  night  time,  as  a 
mark  for  travellers  to  aim  aU  in  their  passage,  over  the  immense  forest  of 
Galtres,  to  this  city.  There  is  still  the  hook  of  tlie  pulley  on  which  the  lamp 
bung  in  the  steeple.'  Drake's  York,  p.  S9te.  And  Slow  tells  us,  that  the 
steeple  of  Bow  church,  in  Cheap«ide,  finished  about  1M6»  had  five  Un« 
terns;  '  to  wit,  one  at  each  corner,  and  one  on  the  top,  in  the  middle  upon 
the  arches.'  '  It  seemeth  that  the  lantborns  on  the  top  of  tbis  steeple  wern 
meant  to  have  been  glased,  nod  lights  iu  them  to  have  been  placed  nightly 
in  the  winter;  whereby  travellers  to  tlta  c)ty  might  have  the  better  sight 
thereof,  and  not  nils  (heir  way."    Survey,  p  ft42. 
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architecture  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  that,  in  their  arches  and 
piers,  the  Normans  are  belicTed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  have  differed 
from  the  Romans  still  more  widely  than  their  Saxon  precarsors. 
In  the  extract  there  presented,  this  popular  writer  in  the  archaeo- 
logia  conjectures  the  height  of  the  Saxon  column  to  be  from  four 
to  six  diameters,  while  that  of  the  Norman,  in  the  instance* 
which  he  produces,  is  only  two  diameters.  It  is,  howeter,  ap- 
prehended that  such  an  estimate  respecting  the  height  of  the 
columns,  or  piers,  in  Anglo-Norman  buildings,  will  not  admit  of 
general  applicatioo.f 

Proceeding  in  an  examination  of  the  architectaral  characteris- 
tics of  the  Anglo-Normans,  Mr.  Wilkins  observes  that  "  the 
semicircular  and  intersected  arches,  the  zig-tag  ornament,  the 
billet  moulding,  hatc'hed*work,  and  various  other  species  of  orna- 
ment were  still  continued ;  and,  though  architecture  cannot  be 
said  to  have  improved  on  the  Saxon  manner,  either  in  lightness 
or  in  execution ;  yet,  in  magnitude  of  design,  the  Normans  &r 
exceeded  their  predecessors.  The  buttress  of  this  style  varies 
extremely  from  the  Gotliic'' (or  pointed)  ''which  succeeded  it; 
they  are  broad  and  flat  on  the  surface,  without  ornament,  unless 
a  torus  on  the  angles,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  may 
be  called  such.  The  buttress,  even  in  large  buildings,  seldom 
projects  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches. 

'*  The  only  mouldings  used,  both  by  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
architects,  were  the  (qtus,  the  scotia  or  reversed  torus,  the  ca* 
^etto  or  hollow  moulding,  and  a  kind  of  chamfered  fascia,  which 
latter  was  generally  used  for  imposts  or  abacuses  to  their  capitals. 
These  mouldings  were  combined,  more  or  less,  for  the  various 
purposes  of  forming  arches,  imposts,  cornices,  bases,  &c.  The 
cima  recta,  the  cima  reversa,  the  ovolo  or  quarter  round,  the 

ploHtere^ 

^  •  Vide  Ante,  p.  €74. 

f  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  with  a  notice  of  a  deviation  from  the 
scale  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the  description,  &c.  of  Ely  Cathedral,  hj 
George  Miilers,  M.  A.  p.  X7« 
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phniere,  and  other  regular  Grecian  mouldings,  cornices,  friezes, 
&c.  which  compose  the  entablature,  are  never  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Saxon  or  Norman  fabrics.  Yet  their  builders  were  more  fond 
6f  variety^  for  it  may  be  frequently  observed  inarane^e  of  colamna 
there  are  as  many  different  capitals/'* 

The  few  constituent  forms  of  mouldings  used  by  Anglo-Nor- 
man architects,  are  scientifically  mentioned  in  the  above  extract. 
The  varieties  of  ornamental  combination  are^  however,  very  great. 
Distinctive  names  are  applied  to  many ;  but  othi-rs  have  not  re^ 
ceived  an  appellation,  either  from  architectural  or  antiquarian 
writers. 

We  have  seen,  m  a  previous  section,  that  Mr.  King  venture*-^ 
to  make  an  extensive  enumeration  of  ornameutal  mouldings,  sup* 
posed  by  himself  to  be  peculiar  to  such  buildings,  in  tlie  circular, 
inassive,  style,  as  were  erected  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.f  In  such 
a  hardihood  of  designation  the  author  of  Munimenta  Antiqua 
stands,  I  believe,  single  and  unsupported.  His  precursors  and 
followers  in  the  investigation  of  our  ancient  architecture,  appear 
to  admit,  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  mouldings  observable  in  those 
rare  and  curious  remains  which  many  would  fain  believe  to  be  of 
Saxon  construction  (and  vhich,  perhaps,  are  so)  may  be  found 
in  structures  of  an  authentic  Norman  origin. 
^  The  reader  has  already  been  presented  with  a  statement  of  the 
principal  decorated  mouldings,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bent- 
ham,  may  be  found  in  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture. 

These,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  described  under  the  names  of 
the  oA^ron-trorA:,  or  zig-zag;  the  embattled frette ;  the  frtaii- 
gular  frette;  and  the  nail  head.  The  same  are  well-known  to 
be  common  in  Anglo-Norman  buildings;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
those  noticed  in  the  followiog  page,  comprise  the  mouldings 
chiefly  prevailing  in  churches  erected  under  Norman  patronage  in 
this  country. 


*  Ardifcol,  Vol.  XII.  p.  16Q. 
^  Vide  Ante,  p.  878. 
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Th%  BiU€U4  mmldimg^  vJiidi  hu  muij  viMritti^t.  Aa  Utft 
•f  ito  ordinary  form  Hiay  be  obtained,  by  aoppoui^  Ihai  a  cylinder 
^  ahonid  be  cnl  inta  small  pieces,  of  eqnal  leaglfa,  and  tfaenc 
•liiiQk  on,  alternately,  round  tlie  face  of  the  arches »  as  in  the 
eboir  of  Peterborough;  at8t.  Cross;  and  round  the  windows  of 
the  npper  tier  on  the  oatside  of  the  na¥e  at  Ely,  This  ornament 
was  often  used''  (as  also  were  cUiers  common  to  the  ciroilar 
Vtyle)  "  for  a  fascia^  band,  or  fillet,  round  the  ontside  of  buiUU 
lags/'  The  Cwrbel  tahk,  *'  consisting  of  a  series  of  amali 
arches,  witliont  pillars,  but  with  heads  of  men  and  animala* 
serving  instead  of  corbels,  or  brackets,  to  support  them ;  which 
they  placed  below  the  parapet,  pro^Uag  over  the  upper,  and 
aometimes  the  middle,  tier  of  windows/'  The  Hatched  numU* 
itig  was  used  both  on  the  faces  of  the  arches,  and  for  a  iiascia  on 
tbo  ontside.  It  appears ''as  if  cut  with  the  point  of  anjix,  al 
regular  distances,  and  so  left  rough/'  The  Nehnie  may  be  de« 
scribed  as  a  pr^ection  terminating  by  an  nndulatii^  line.  Ex* 
amples  are  frequent;  one,  sufficiently  conspicnous,  is  nasied  by 
Mr,  Bentham,  as  occurring  "  under  the  upper  range  of  windcws  al 
Peterhorengh/'* 

Among  the  ornaments  of  Anglo-Norman  4iaildings  may  be 
noticed  "  ranges  of  arches,  which  occur  where  there  was  nothing 
to  support,  and  were  intended  to  fill  up  void  spaces*  iaterior  or 
cEterior,  and  relieve  a  uniformity  that  might  prove  uupleasiag/' 

These  are  very  common  on  the  weat  Irsat,  and  an  the  inside 
of  north  and  south  walls;  and  they  "  sometimes  ioterseet  each 
pther,  and  so  produce  those  compartments  which  are  believed  bj 
several  writeis  to  have  given  the  first  hint  of  the  pointed  arch/' 
Mr.  Millers,  (whose  descriptive  terms  I  have  adopted  in  tUs 
paragraph)  observes  that  the  mouldings  most  frequently  used 
by  the  Normans  were  the  chevron  work,  or  zig-sag;  the  em* 
battled  frette;  the  triangular  frette;  the  naiUhead;  the  billet; 

the 

*  Hist.  9f  Ely  CathedMl»  p.  55. 
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the  cable;  the  hatched;  the  lozenge;  the  wtvey;  the  pellet 
moulding;  addtbcnebote.*  . 

loan  tngeniomr  essay  on  "The  Antiqaity^  and  the  different 
ttoitB  of,  brick  and  stone  buildings  in  England/'  by  the  lata 
Ifr.  Essex,  are  presented  many  remarks  on  the  Anglo-Norman 
Methods  of  eottstructtng  the  nails,  and  other  parts  of  large 
Inildtngs.  An  abridged  statement  of  the  principal  of  these  ob- 
servations, can  scarcely  fail  of  being  acceptable. 

In  Nomlan  churches,  trhere  targe  piUars  are  used,  ''  the  enter 
fketngs  are  generally  composed  of  squared  stones,  laid  in  regit* 
iar  courses,  and  the  middle  filled  with  cementf  Such  were  the 
plWttts  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  London,  and  those  of 
Ely,  Peterborough,  and  many  others  of  that  age;  and  the  outer 
frails  of  these  churches  are  df  the  same  sort  of  masonry,  the  mid« 
die  of  them  being  fiRed  with  cement  between  two  ftces  of  squared 
stones,  or,  an  outside  feeing  of  squared  stones,  and  a  facing  of 
flat  rough  stones  within.  But,  where  diey  built  with  pillars  of 
smaller  diameters,  they  used  squared  stones,  which  made  a  regu- 
Iar  bond  through  every  course.  This  was  practised  by  the 
Eomans,  and  called  by  Vltmvtus  Ituerium/*  It  was  used,  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Esset,  by  ''Saxon  builders,  in  rodnd  and  octan- 
gular pillars  in  the  couTentual  church  at  Ely,  and  in  other 
places ;  and  it  is  frequently  found  in  buildings  erected  soon  after 
the  Conquest;  and  when  arch  buttre^es  were  introdnced,  they 
generally  constructed  them  with  this  sort  of  masonry,  being  the 
strongest  and  most  beautifbl.'' 

It  is  obsetfaUe  that  in  most  of  the  Norman  [and,  as  Mr.  Essex 
b«liev68,  in  an  Saxdn  buildings]  ''  the  walls,  pillars,  and  arches 
arc  coinposed  of  such  small  stones,  that  the  courses  seldom  ex- 
ceed 

#  ObMtTolieiit  sn  Bngfisb  chutth  acehiteetsre.  In  a  de»cti^ikm  of  tfajl 
Ceihedml  drarcfa  of  EJ/,  &€<  b^f  George  MiUsn,  M.  A. 

f  An  attempt  vsi  ms4e^  seat  jean  bock,  tp  Suie  teTcral  a(  the  pillars  la 
Cloucetter  catbednil,  wbon  it  was  discovered  that  tliey  were  filled  up,  on 
4he  inaide,,  only  with  loose  irregolar  stones.  Cough's  additions  to  Camden, 
%l.  t  p.  f7l. 
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ceed  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  very  oflen  we  find  them  less,  uot- 
irithstanding  they  conid  procare  larger  stones,  though  they  sel- 
dom used  them,  bnt  for  bases  or  capitals  to  their  pillars,  or  for 
some  particular  parts  of  their  work,  where  they  thought  large 
stones  were  necessary/'  The  Norman  modes  of  construction  are, 
in  almost  every  variety,  referable  to  a  Roman  origin ;  and,  in  the 
above  instance,  their  builders  evidently  followed  the  standard 
direction  of  Yitruvtus. 

Among  those  several  kinds  of  masonry  ^  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the '  Romans  themselves,  or  by  foreignere  who  were 
brought  hither  to  build  after  the  Roman  manner,  is  that  called 
opus  reticulatum,  (or  network.)  The  beauty  of  this  work  arose 
from  the  form  of  the  stones,  which  were  perfectly  square;  and 
from  the  disposition  of  them,  which  was  diagonal;  and  the  joints 
appearing  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  it  thence  acquired  its  name. 
But  the  disposition  of  the  stones,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  admired, 
being  contrary  to  nature  and  reason,  soon  discovered  its  want  of 
strength.  Therefore,  the  Saxon  and  Norman  masons,  knowing 
its  defects,  used  it  only  as  an  ornament  in  their  frontons,  and 
filling  of  arches.  Examples  of  whicl\  may  be  seen  at  Lincolnu 
Ely,  Peterborough,  Rochester,  and  other  Norman  buildings: 
but  it  was  quite  laid  aside  before  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third." 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Essex,  that  the  Normans  frequently 
raised  large  buildings  with  pebbles  only ;  and,  sometimes,  witb 
pebbles  intermixed  with  rag-stones.  Of  these  he  has  noticed 
three  sorts.  "  The  first  is  that  of  pebbles  only ;  the  outside  of 
the  wall  being  laid  in  regular  courses,  with  stones  of  nearly  the 
same  bigness;  and  the  angles  of  the  wall  strengthened  with 
squared  stones.  The  next  is  with  pebbles  and  rags,  having  the 
angles  ibrtified  with  squared  stones,  about  two  feet  high,  and  six 
or  seven  inches  square,  which  were  tied  into  the  wall  by  flat 
square  stones  about  six  or  seven  inches  thick,  laid  on  the  top  of 
them."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  mode  of  build* 
ing  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  time  of  William  Rnfos;  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the 

tew«r 
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low€r  of  St  Benedict's  cbnrch.  The  third  sort  of  masoDry*  com- 
posed of  pebbles  and  rag-stones^  *'  has  two  or  three  feet  of  peb* 
bleSy  or  rags,  laid  regularly;  and  above  them  scTeral  oourses 
of  lag-stones^  laid  angularly,  or  ia  maooer  of  herring*bono 
work." 

A  mode  of  building  so  rough  and  coarse,  required  a  coat  of 
plaister  to  render  it  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Accordingly,  we  find  '*  that  those  small  churches,  and  other 
Wildings,  which  were  constructed  in  this  manner,  were  always 
plaistered  on  the  inside,  and  frequently  oa  the  outside,  with  a 
composition  of  lime  and  sand  \**  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  many  Norman  churches,  together  with  such  as  Mr. 
Essex  attributes  to  the  Saxons;  and,  also,  in  some  that  are  mere 
modern.— '' In  churches  which  were -built,  in  the  elefeath  cen- 
tury, with  wall-tiles,  after  the  Roman  manner,  the  walls,  pil* 
lars,  and  arches,  were  finished,  within  and  without,  with  the 
same  kind  of  plaistering,  or  stucco ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
ancient  parts  of  the  ahbey  church  of  St.  Alban's."* 

Such  leading  characteristics  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture*  as 
are  essential  towards  a  discrimination  between  this  mode  and  the 
fashion  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  are  stated,  it  is  hoped. with 
sufficient  perspicuity,  in  the  course  of  the  above  remarks.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  massy,  cumbrous,  and  vast  style  of  the 
Normans,  underwent  several  changes,  as  to  paucity  or  abund- 
ance in  ornament — application  of  mouldings  to  arches — and 
Tarious  minute  circumstances  of  decoration— before  it  was  sup- 
planted by  that  light  and  beautiful  mode  which  met  with  univer- 
sal adoption  when  once  a  finished  example  was  exhibited,  be* 
cause  it  allowed  unbounded  excursions  of  laste  aad  fancy  in  ages 
prolific  of  architectural  genius ;— then  the  great  auxiliary  of 
sacerdotal  dignity,  and  even  of  religion  itself. 

The 

.    .        * 
.  •  Rem<irki  on  th«  Aotiquity,  &c.  of  bfick  and   stone  buildings  in  £ng« 
jajid,  Arch«ol.  Vol.  XV. 
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The  study  ot  afehiteetiirftl  linli<)tiit2«i  id  «tiU  in  iU  inflUN^  M 
thi*  cottntry.  Much  h«ir  hmt  vritteh  upon  this  tO|^i6,  in  «l  seiie» 
nl  way;  hot,  in  the  wwksof  thsfse  who  first  laborl6ady  and 
h^tily  iidrsoed  atitiqoariati  knowledge,  we  find  a  lamentable 
neglect  of  such  enquiries  concerning  the  pecnliarities  of  buitdingtl, 
as  might  assist  in  displaying  the  teitiper,  miinners,  knd  proftei- 
•ncy  in  the  arts,  of  determihSt«  tettlote  Ages. 

Leiftttd,  itIthoQgh  possessed  of  a  ine  ik$Xe,  was  led,  hy  the 
pecflliarlty  of  the  tlmM,  to  besttftr  his  prinelpftl  atteiltioh  6il  the 
inandscripts  oonUlihed  in  r^lfglnus  houses,— treaittlrft  tt  coHesity 
which  he  sicw  fsllifig  into  destruettdti,  and  s6md  knowledge  «(»li- 
cemiog  which  he  endeavoured  t6  pitiserfe,  sft  the  best  oA^rhtg 
thtt  he  could  present  to  poster! ty« 

Caitrdeu,  iii  his  Vftst  IffidertskiUg,  hftd  at  onee  (ss  is  ohieitdd 
hy  Bhrhof^  Oihsdrt)  ''to  remove  the  rubbish,  Hj  the  foutfdatidti, 
and  raiStt  the  fshrie,''  of  u  cliofogrttphical  hhitory  of  firifstn. 
Whett  we  consider  the  Comprehensive  nsture  of  his  design,  ftfid 
the  difficulties  undef  which  he  laboured  in  fofmidga  solid  grotfttd- 
work  of  iuiormation,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  finding  that 
he  entirely  declined  dissertations  oii  the  srchiteoture  of  those 
flucient  udd  splendid  struetufes  which  were  spresd  itround  him  In 
his  trfevrfs.  ttut  this  js  a  matter  worthy  of  deep  rOgt^;  is 
en  eugust  host  of  buildings,  now  almost  deprived  of  distlngufsh- 
ttf  features  by  the  difapid&tion  of  "  evil  days/^  were  theo  scarcely 
worn  Ihto  the  character  of  ruins. 

The  bulk  of  our  early  county  histories  are  truly  described  by 
Mr.  Gocrgh,  as  consisting  of  '<  incorrect  pedigreee,  futile  etymil- 
bgfes,  verbose  disquisitions,  crowds  of  epitaphs,  lists  of  land«> 
holders,  Sdd  6och  Arrago,  thrown  together  without  method,  nn- 
a&idMted  by  reltectiods,  and  delivered  in  the  most  uncouth  iunA 
horffd  Style ;''  tbcir  autliors  having,  ''trodden  only  in  mstea 
overgrown  with  thohis,  neglecting  Clie  fiowery  paths  With  which 
thtf  wildemese  of  obscurity  is  diversified."* 

ITbe  pursuits  of  that  learned  body  to  which  the  ooantry  natn- 

tally 

*  BrUiihT«poirsplijr,  Preface,  p,  SI,  tS. 
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hdly  IcM^Bfer  informsttdn  on  thiB  subject,  the  tociety  of  Auti* 
qnariet,  Imv^  only  in  years  comparatiirely  recent,  been  Beriooaly 
iiddresaed  to  enquiries  concerning  Uie  history  and  characteristics 
of  onr  ancient  architecture. 

Bentham,  Gray,  and  Warton  aflTorded  bright  examples^  which, 
perhaps,  the  fi^e  and  elegant  pen  of  Horace  Walpole  (Earl  of 
Orford)  greatly  assisted  in  rendering  objects  of  emnlation  in  the 
esteem  of  the  polite,  as  well  as  the  erudite. 

Aided  by  suoh  incitements,  the  investigation  of  the  aucieni 
architectore  of  this  island  has  been  adopted,  on  the  only  judicious 
principle,  and  one  that  was  too  long  neglected,— that  of  local; 
scientific,  enquiry,  and  an  appropriation  of  styles  upon  the  se- 
cure basts  of  analogy,  proceeding  from  data  of  unquestionable, 
authority.  Much  may  be  expected  from  the  exertion  of  talent  so 
well  directed,  if  sustained  by  public  encouragement.  But  this 
union  of  energy  and  judgment  is  only  of  late  occurrence :  and  it 
must  be  repeated,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  architectural  anti* 
quities  of'  this  country  is  still  of  an  infantile  and  unintelltgent 
growth. 

A  variety  of  styles,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  disposal  of 
ornaments,  if  not  sufiicieutly  distingnished  to  admit  of  a  posi* 
tive  dassificntion,  is  observable  in  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
the  Anglo-Normans.  The  appropriation  of  these  to  respective 
ages  roust  depend  on  such  a  careful  investigation,  and  comparison 
of  the  mouldings  of  arches,  and  other  particulars  of  architectural 
decoration,  as  is  not  known  to  have  been  yet  carried  into  effect. 
An  attempt  of  this  kind  could  be  executed  only  in  a  regular  and 
extensive  work  of  art,  and  will  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  volume 
embracing  so  many  topics  as  the  present.  While  subject  to  tba 
want  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation,  the  following  remarks  may  act 
as  useful  outlines  of  information. 

If  we  rely  on  that  statement  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  which  is  noticed 
in  previous  pages  of  this  section^  we  shall  find  cause  for  believing 
that  the  architectural  style  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
conqueror's  age,  was  marked  by  great  plainness;  the  heavy  round 

2  C  arches^ 
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amKci,  and  Uie  ntiTQW  windows^  of  the  two  boiliUifa  of  St 
Slephca  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  having  few  ennchad 
OMuUiAf;* ;  aiid  all  other  parts  of  Uioie  atmctnrea.  both  witha 
and  on  the  exterior,  being  destitute  of  seoiptural  desoimtions. 

But  the  inference  arising  from  the  ahof  e  intelligenee  eomregred 
by  Dr.  Diicarel,  miist  by  no  means  be  wrought  into  a  rule  of 
aerere  applicatioii,  iu  regari  to  the  fifst  buiMings  of  the  Noi^ 
mans  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ascertained  thai 
inch  structures  were  sometimes  of  a  plainer  deaciiption  thaatkoae 
nised  in  succeeding  years;  an  inslanoe  of  which  may  beramaribsd 
in  the  cha|fel-of  St  John,  in  the  Tower  of  I^ondon,* 

The  observations  of  two  writers,  whose  opinions  upon  this  mb* 
jeci  arevendercd  of  additional  value  by  their  professional  pursuit^ 
may  bie  adduced,  in  illustration  of  the  procedure  of  Anglo-Nor* 
man  architectural  taste  in  early  ages. 

.  *^  Inthe  eleventh  century,*'  writes  Mr.  Wilkina  (unfortunately 
using,  terms  of  too  general  a  character,  for  the  wishes  and  par* 
pose  of  the  critical  enquirer)  '^  some  alterations  in  the  Saxos 
style  of  architecture  took  place.  They  were  introduced  by  the 
Mormans,  and  were  executed  in  a  very  rough  massive  way  at 
first;  but,  in  a  short  time  they  became  more  expert  workmen. 
We  find  them  improving  iu  their  workmanship  unUlthe  middle 

of 

^  This  curioui  chapel  was  erected  for  King  MTilUain  the  First,  bjr  Bishop 
Gundulpb.  It  is  distinguished  b^  massive  simplicity ;  the  arches,  aiid  every 
part  of  the  building,  except  the*  capitals  of  some  of  the  columns,  being  es* 
tirely  destitute  of  ornament. 

The  weij^bty  columns  are  uniformlf  round  and  plain ;  tbeir  pUatlit  aqoaie 
imd  iMionietncated.  The  capitals  are  sll  sqsare*  bot  are  not  ontireiy  liaiilnr 
fti  sny  other  respect.  Their  studied  want  of  aniforoiity  is,  however,  less 
stril^ing  than  in  many  other  Anglo-Norman  structures,  and  ornanent  ii  be* 
slowed  on  Uicro  with  a  very  rigid  hand.  The  cross  is  the  embellishment  noft 
Ircquent  -,  and  that  hol^  emblem  is  displayed  on  the  capitals  of  uanjsocces- 
sivc  column). 

The  capitals  partaVing  Miust  freely  of  decoration  are  tboie  two  which  art 
opposed  to  each  other,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  ttructarv.  Tbsm 
'Msve  the  cable  moaldiiig ;  a  narrow  billet;  and  s  loicngs  moolding^ 
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•fthe  llMhteiitary^  in  almoit  every  proVitne  iii  ihekingdM^ 
farticularly  at  Rochetter  under  the  Bii(»erinlendanee  of  Biahaf 
Gtmtlalph,  whose  skiUand  expartneis  in  ttaaonry  .caused  it  tbote 
to  be  styled  Ounduipk's  Arehitwcture,  Ennilph,  a  nattta  of 
France,  soon  alter  the  death  of  Gaodolph,  was  promoted  to  Um 
abbacy  of  Peterborough.  He,  «1so,  beeame  profieient  in  tUs 
atyk  of  building ;  and  various  speoimena  of.  his  teste  are  sliH 
to  be  seen  at  Roehester,  Canterbury,  Peterborough,  &c."* 

Mr.  J.  A.  Repton^  in  a  contribution  tMnrards  Mr.  Britton's  Hia* 
toryand  Antiqaities  of  the  Oathedpal  church' of  Norwich,  ro< 
marks  that  *'  the  style  called  Norman  is  well  known  by  tlia 
aeraieikvutar  arches,  the  ajjoare^headed  capitals  and  bases  of  the 
c^^amns, '  and  the  massive  contour  of  the  mottldib|;s«  The  arehi- 
tectore  of  the  Savons  and  the  early  Normans,  (that  ia,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  Henry  the  First,)  is  extremely  massive; 
not  only  in  the  general  design  of  the  building,  but  also  in  the 
detail  of  mouldings,  &c.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First,  the  heavy  character  of  the  Norman  style  began  gradually 
to  partake  of  more  elegant  forms:  the  capitals  of  the  columns  be* 
eame  lighter,  though  with  bolder  projections;  the  ineuldinga  of 
the  arches  and  cornices  were  more  delicately  finished  ^  the  bead 
mouldings  began  to  change  their  massive  forms,  and  towards  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  Riciiard  the  First,  they  were 
ornamented  with  fillets  and  ogees ;  the  hollow  mouldings  were 
more  open ;  the  square  shape  of  the  abacus  of  the  capital  of 
eolnmns  was  changed,  by  degrees,  into  the  octangular,  or  cir* 
eolar,  forms,  while  the  contenr  of  the  arch-mouldings  began  to 
lose'  tlveir  square  outline,  and  to  sweep  round  with  the  shape  of 
the  columns."t 

An  instance  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  mode,  together  with 
^  exception  from  the  prevalence  of  a  uniform  style  in  the  same 

2  C  2  age, 

•  Ssmy  toitardt  a  History  of  the  Venta  Icenoiom  of  the  Romuu,  Ice. 
Arcbaol.  Vol.  XII. 

t  Brittofi's  History  and  ADtiqutties  of  Norwich  Cttbednd,  p.  as. 
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%gt,  is  afforded  in  the  followiog;  continnation  of  Mr«  Reptoii's  ob-» 
•ervatioM  :**'' Tlie  earliest  part  of  Nonrieb  Catbedraly  beg^oA 
aboot  tlie  reign  of  William  Rufoa,  seill  retains  its  cumbroos  and 
nassive  chacacter ;  and  the  same  style  is  continued  through  the 
aave#  although  raised  in  the  reign  of  Henr^  the  First.  This 
■eeins  to  have  been  done  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  whole 
baildtng^.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  plainness 
•r  the  ricimess  of  a  building  is  no  proof  of  its  antiquity ;  because 
the  same  Bishop  (Herbert,  consecrated  in  1094,)  who  founded 
this  cathedral,  adopted  the  plain  and  massive  style,  as  being  ap« 
plicable  to  a  structure  on  a  great  scale;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
erecting  the  monks'  houses  (commonly  called  the  dormitory)  a 
small  building  of  nearly  the  same  date  as  the  cathedral,  he  dis- 
played a  gonsiderabie  degree  of  taste  in  the  richness  and  light* 
ness  of  design/'* 

Mr.  Burdon,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  ''  Architectuiml 
Antiquities/'  supposes  that  *'  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish THREE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  THE  NeRVAN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. The  early,  which  began  before  the  Conquest,  and  of 
irhich  Waltham,  Durham,  &c.  are  specimens ;  the  mtcU/e,  whtcli 
i^  the  style  of  Peterborough,  Malnsbury,  &c.  and  the  loiter^ 
which  is  that  of  Uncoltt,  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  &c."t 

This  scheme  appears  to  be  worthy  of  attention ;  but  the  opi- 
nions of  its  author  are  not  sufficiently  defined  to  admit  of  useful 
application.  It  is,  however,  founded  on  a  principle  which  all 
local  and  historical  examination  proves  to  be  correct: — that  the 
architecture  of  the  Anglo-Normans  progressively  increased  in 
ernamentand  skilfulness  of  execution:  the  whole  detail  of  em* 
bellishments  becoming  less  weighty  and  rude  in  each  new  age» 
and  gradually  ameliorating  towards  the  delicacy  of  the  pointed 
style,  and  its  attendant  crowd  of  luxuriant  beauties. 

That 


*  Brittoii*»  H»tery  and  Aiiti(|o'itie«  sf  Norwich  cathedral,  p,  ffS,  witka 
i*r«rcnce  to  Arcbaeologia,  Vol.  XV. 

•»  Architectural  Aixtiquities,  Vol.  III.  p.  2(/ 
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Vbat  tkt  exohftDire  of  tlie  heavy  circular  arch  for  thai  of  Iho 
light,  graceful,  and  pointed  forin,  was  not  a  circamntauce  of  ab« 
npi  trahaiiion,  but  proceedeil  at  first  with  reluctant  steps  aod 
an  intemiixture  of  styles,  is  sufficiently  evident^  although  seve* 
nl  authors  have  inainuated  to  the  contrary.  The  following  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Bentham's  Mi^tory  of  thts  Cathedral  church  of  Ely, 
is  opea  to  such  aa  interpretation  :^"  It  cannot  be  expected  thai 
fie  should  be  able  to  enumerate  all  the  decorations  which  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  made  use  of,  for  they  doRigned  variety  ia 
tiie  choice  of  them ;  but  a  judicious  antiquarian,  who  has  made 
Ike  prevailing  modes  of  architecture  in  diskaut  times  his  study, 
will  be  able  to  form  very  probable  conjectures  ooucerning  the 
age  of  most  of  these  ancient  structures;  the  alterations  that  have 
been  miule  in  them,  since  their  first  erection,  will  oflen  discover 
themselves  to  his  eye.  Perhaps  the  most  usual  change  he  will 
find  in  them  is  in  the  form  of  the  windows ;  for,  in  many  of  our 
oldest  churches,  I  mean  such  as  were  built  within  the  first  age 
after  the  Con<(uest,  the  windows,  which  were  originally  round- 
lieaded,  have  since  been  altered  for  others  of  a  more  modem  date, 
with  pointed  arches.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  aumerous,  and 
may  often  be  discovered,  by  examining  the  courses  of  the  stone* 
woric  about  them :  unless .  the  outward  face  of  the  building  waa 
new  cased  at  the  time  of  their  iusertiou,  as  it  sometimes  happen- 
ed :  without  attending  to  this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  that  mixture  of  round  and  pointed  arobes  we  often  meet  with 
in  the  same  building/'* 

That  such  alterations  were  frequent,  is  undoubted ;  and  the 
above  extract  afibrds  a  criterion  for  distiuguishing  the  result  of 
innovation  from  the  design  -of  the  first  builder.  But  the  pointed 
nroh  appears  in  the  original  parts  of  structures  where  Anglo* 
Norman  features  have  determinately  the  ascendant,  long  before 
that  mode  of  architeclure  of  which  it  forms  a  characteristic,  was 

2  C  3  methodised 

•  Httt.  of  Ely  Cstbedral,  p.  35— 36. 
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•Mtboditad  into  a  sjstem,  and  can  be  denomtnatad  s  style.    MnA 
ibis  fttet  ia  noticed  by  Mr.  Bentbaos,  in  a  subae^ent  page.* 

The  exact  date  at  whicb  arcbea  of  a  pointed  oonatraclion  were 
first  used,  is  a  subject  unsettled  by  antiquMrian  disoosaton^  and  ia 
of  little  importance  in  the  preeent  section  of  our  vork«  In  regard 
to  their  ebaracter  and  disposal,  where  intermingled  with  the  pre* 
dominating  circelar  slyk,  I  profit  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Millers  :*- 
Before  the  end  of  the  period  usnaUy  aacribed  to  the  AngloNoiw 
man  mode,  and  even  early  in  it,  ''some  instanoea  are  found  «f 
pointed  archea— tthey  are  aparingly  introduced-^one  or  more  tiers 
of  them  appear  at  the  top  of  a  building,  all  the  lower  ones  being 
found— 'Sometimea  theyare  alternate— sometimes  one  ia  inserted) 
capriciously  aa  it  were,  among  several  rottud-««they  are*,  for  th# 
most  part,  obtusely,  but,  in  some  instances,  even  shaiply  pointed 
—but  are  always  wide-— standing  on  heavy  eolumas,  or  | 
with  mouldings,  or  both.-^There  was  a  third  aost  of  arch, 
tiaies,  but  very  rarely,  oceuiving.  It  is  called  the  herse-ahoo 
arch,  and  ia  an  arc  of  a  circle  somewhat  greater  than  the  semi* 
«ircle."t 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  theae  pointed  archea,  pri^i* 
nally  interspersed  in  buildings  of  the  circular  atyle,  are  usually 
ornamented  with'  tiie  zig^sag,  or  other  mouldings  oharaeteriatie 
of  the  architectural  fashion  which  preceded  the  English. 

Inatances  of  this  iutermixtore  of  dissimilar  arches  may  bo 
noticed  in  the  under-named  buildings,  among  many  others; 
church  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winches fer,  erected  about  IIM; 
Temple  Church,  London,  1172;  Malmshury  Abhef^  Ckunioh, 
Wiltshire;  Landaf  Cathedral;  and  Lanthoni  i46frey, Monmealh* 
ihire.    It  may  be  obaerved,  that  the  same  mixture  of  ardies  oe» 

curs 

•  Vide,  History  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Ely,  p  57. 
^  DcacrtptioD  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Ely,  &c.  by  George  Millers,  M,  A. 
p.  22. — The  ovate  flat  arch  was  sometimes  used  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  western  entrance  to  ihe  church  of  Harrow-on-theHill, 
Middlesex,  built  by  Archbisbep  Laofranc. 
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in  the  clmrch  of  Batfiest&n,  Kent,  vhich  Mr.  Khig,  ami 
several  olber  writers,  have  atinbnteil  to  the  Saxon  era. 

DoriDg  thia  struggle  between  the  two  formsi  it  wouM  appeal 
that  ibe  arohiteels  of  boildings  tlien  ereetiag,  freqaestly  dis^ 
ptayed  ioeongraotts  arches,  (or  the  parpose  of  exhibiting  their 
comparatiTe  merits  to  pabiic  notice.  The  final  issae  of  the  oon* 
test  will  shortly  be  slated,  together  with  the  magnificent  eflect 
•a  ecclesiastical  architecture,  of  the  triumph  obtained  by  soien* 
iifie  lightness  over  rude  solidity. 

In  the  absence  of  any  decisive  criteria  for  appropriating  varia*' 
liona  in  Anglo-Norman  architecture  to  determinate  ages,  tho 
object  of  the  investigator  may  be,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  advanced, 
by  an  snumeration  of  some  principal  structures  which  exhibit 
chara«rteristtcs  of  this  style.  To  facilitate  euqairy,  the  date  of 
eraction  will  be  affixed,  where  attainable,  to  each  building  cited- 
an  a  oonspicoons  example. 

Such  a  catalogue  of  these  works  (often  stupendousi  and  aU 
most  nnifonnly  evincing  a  grandeur  of  views)  must  be  properly 
introduced  by  an  observation  respecting  the  station  in  \He  oflhw 
architects  to  whom  they  are  chiefly  ascribed.  The  reader  will 
iweollect,  to  the  honour  of  a  race  of  ecclesiastics,  olten  named 
with  exceptless,  overwhelming,  obloquy  by  (he  inconsiderate, 
that  the  great  architects  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ages  are  to  be 
fcnnd  in  the  lists  of  dignified  clergy.  Several  of  the  roost  dis* 
tinguisbed  may  he  thus  noticed,  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr^ 
Dallaway : 

*'  We  have  the  following  enumeration  of  Normao  bisliops,w1io 
were  either  architects  themselves,  or  under  whose  aasptees  sr^^ 
shitectiire  flourished.  Gundtilph  of  Rochester  (1O77-li07.)r 
JTirtirtittiff  of  London  (1086-1108)  built  old  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Roger  of  Smiishurtf  (1107-1 140,)  the  Cathedral  at  Old  Sarum. 
Emnff  of  Rochester  (1115-1125)  completed  bishop  G^ndulpb^sf 
work  there.  They  were  both  monks  of  Bee,  in  Normandy, 
Alexander  of  Lincoln  (1 1*23-1 147)  rebuilt  his  Cathedral.  Henry 
^  Biois,  bishop  of  Winchester  (1129-1169,)  a  most  celebrated 
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irebitect,  built  Ibe  eonveaUial  ebunohes  of  St  CroM  and  Run* 
sey,  in  Hanpshire$  and»  lastly,  Roger,  arehbMop  of  York 
(1154^1181,)  where  none  of  his  work  remains.  By  these  arobi- 
tacts  the  Norman  manner  was  progressively  brought  to  perfect 
tion  in  England;  and  it  will  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  im^ 
provements  made  by  any  of  iliem  were  adopted  in  saceesston/'* 

To  the  above  list  most  l>e  added  the  names  of  Lim/^nc,  coH" 
spicuous  for  bis  works  at  Canterbury;  Thamm,  eqnidly  eele-r 
brated  at  York;  ffalkelin,  at  Winchester;  Remigius,  at  Lini- 
coln;  WUliam,  at  Durham;  Robert,  at  Hereford;  Herbert,  %X 
Norwich;  and  St.  An$elwt  at  Chester, 

The  Cathedral  churches  of  England,  although  much  altered 
by  the  innovations  (mpnificent,  and  often  gatifying)  of  anceeedf 
ing  agp**  ■ti)l  exhibit  the  most  satisfaetory  specimens  of  the 
«tyl#  at  present  uuder  cpnsideratiou.  The  sublimity  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture  was,  indeed,  displayed  in  these  edifices  to 
its  utmpst  height;  and  it  impresses  reverence,  even  in  mntitation, 
fuid  now  tliAt  the  general  effect  for  which  the  designer  laboured* 
is  90  more 

Mr.  Beutbam  observes,  that ''  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any 
one  of  our  Cathedral  churches,  of  the  early  Norman  st^ie  (marked 
by  round  arclies  and  large  pillars)  remaining  entire,  though  they 
were  all  origiuslly  so  built;  but  specimens  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  most  of  them.  The  greatest  parts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Dor* 
bam;  Carlislis;  Chester;  Peterborough;  Norwich;  Bochester; 
Chichester;  Oxford;  Worcester^  Wells;  and  Hereford;  the 
ti>werand  transept  of  Winchester;  the  nave  of  Gloucester;  the 
nave  and  trtmpept  of  Ely  ;  the  two  towers  of  Exeter;  aome  re^ 
maine  in  the  middle  of  the  west  front  of  Lincoln,  with  the  lower 
parte  of  the  tWP  towers  there;  In  Canterbury,  great  part  of  the 
Qhoir,  formerly  called  Cpurede*s  choir  (more  ornamented  tl^an 
usualj ;  the  two  towers,  called  St.  pregiiry's  and  St  Anselm's« 
^nd  the  iiorlhrweet  tow^r,  of  the  same  church.— York  and  Lich^ 

6«I4 
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§di  hme  h»i  all  their  parit  so  entirely  relMiilt,  at  separate  tUMii, 
aiMe  the  diauae  of  nmafl  arche»,  that  little,  or  aothiag,  of  tbi 
M  Norman  work  appears  in  them  at  this  day.  The  ,preaanl 
Catb€4ral  ehnreh  of  Saliabnry  is  the  only  one  that  nevw  had  any 
mixture  of  this  early  Norman  style  in  its  composition/'* 

The  above  extract  is  presented,  as  it  forms  a  nsefal  eompen- 
dium  of  information  eonceming  the  cathedrals  in  which  TestiKea 
of  Anglo-Norman  architectare  are  most  conspieoons.  In  tba 
Subjoined  Table  of  Emamples,  the  Anglo-Norman  parts  of 
cathedral  bnildings  are  stated  somewhat  more  explicitly  than  wan 
necessary  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Beatham's  work,  together  with 
the  probable  dates  of  ereoUoo,  as  afforded  by  the  most  acoepV 
able  authorities. 

My  enumeration  of  Caihedruh  exhibiting  specimens  of  this 
style,  is  followed  by  that  of  some  Parochial  ckurcheM  (several 
of  which  were  formerly  conventual,)  and  of  tlie  principal  Ruins  0/ 
ManoMiie  strudures  which  have  so  far  survived  the  ravages  of 
interest  and  ignorance^  as  to  retain  a  melancholy  memorial  of 
tkeir  founders,  in  traces  of  the  architectural  style  which  pre- 
vailed when  those  generous  persons  flourished  in  rude  but  vene* 
raUe  pomp,  and  expended  what  hospitality  could  spare,  in  adorn* 
ing  the  land  with  tributes  of  fanciful  piety. 

In  regard  10  that  part  of  the  annexed  list  which  relates  to 
Parochial  churches,  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  have,  very  rarely, 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of  erection,  on 
written  testimony.  The  periods  of  foundation,  repair,  and  addi* 
tion,  in  auch  buildings  as  were  connected  with  monastic  iostitu* 
tions,  were  frequently  chronicled  by  inmates  of  the  establish* 
meni;  but  the  structure  raised  by  the  manorial  lord  had  no  de« 
voted  pen  to  record  its  architectural  history.  The  date  of  erec* 
tion  is,  therefore,  usually  presumptive;  and  calculations  con« 
eeming  it  proceed  from  an  analogy  of  style  with  superior  edifices, 
whose  origin  is  authenticated.    A  ray  of  information,  however, 

is 
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li  sMBeliiMB  4em«4  from  cMimeiMritWe  tiiferi^»ftoiu, 

t»  the  boMiAgt.    Many  of  these^  reeoniaif  the  fooadstioD  wad 

•MtecratioDy  are  collected  in  Pegge's  *<  Sylioge  of 

loacnpltoiw,'^  article  ^  Bceond  aeries^  beglBfting  at  tbe 

Cotiqoeat/' 

The  wadar  wilt  perceiTe  that  a  few  ivtaiieea  only  «•  addaoed. 
II  will  not  be  aupposed  that  tfala  Table  of  BaaHMiatiwi  ia  mtMid* 
ed  to  present  a  view  of  the  whole  Anglo-NormaB  eedeaiatlical 
antiquities  remaining  in  England.^A  aeieation  haa  been  Haia  of 
snch  apecimena  aa  are  moot  amply  noticed  m  the  ^  Beaatiea^*^ 
frequently,  parts  only  of  the  bnildinga  cited,  contain  AnghH 
Norman  Teatigea ;  hot  Ihoae  inatanoea  in  which  eironlar  doofw 
waya  alone  remain,  are  not  mentioned.  Tbeae  are  nna 
Of  ery  diotrict ;  ond  acme  reoarka  have  already 
ecnoeniing  the  prebable  canae  of  their  preaanwtioak*  The  es« 
amplea  of  Parechial  ehorchea  areananged  in  eaaotiea,  oaamarated 
alphabetically,  in  attention  to  the  mode  ohaervod  m  daaoribinf 
Ifae  "  Beaotiea  of  Englaad  and  Walea." 

Several  Konaan  chnrehea  may,  nnqneatioaaUy,  ho  fiwad 
amongst  thoae  attrilhnted  by  aoare  writara  to  the  Angl»>8aaoaa« 
aad  which  are  mentioned  aaboildiaga  thaa  cmpaatarally  aaciibed, 
in  a  previoQs  section.  Where  there  appear  alreng  reaaoaa  for 
appropriating  snch  atrnatarea  to  the  era  aader  nottee^  thoaa 
chnrehea  are  again  cited.  This,  howareri  haa  been  done  oalj 
npon  gronnda  which  appeared  to  be  aeeare.  Thna,  the  ehnreh 
of  Ifiey,  in.  Oxfordshire,  ia  said  by  Mr.  Wartonf  to  have  beoa 
bailt  by  a  bishop  of  Lincoln^  in  the  12th  century;  hat,  aahia 
authority  for  such  aa  assertion  cannot  be  discovered,  I  have  aai 
adduetd  that  hoildiag  aa  a  positiue  oaample  of  Awglo-Noiama 
arehitecture.— St.  Peter's  in  Ibo  fiast.  one  of  the  uMMt  cnriona 

lient  ornaments  of  Oxford  (a  city  so  rich  in  aubjecta  of  anti^ 
investigation,)  ia  supposedi  by  a  recent  wviter  in  a  work 

of 

•  FiWe  AnU,  p.  e69— f70,  ii0lr. 
t  Butorjr  of  KMdtOft€tt>  p.  4. 
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«tlilgh  mpectaMlity,  to  be  pmbaUf  t^tublm'^  to  l)m  Kmum 
•nu"  Billy  ID  ny  brief  index  to  Mich  boildiu^ft  id  the  eiraidat 
«lyle  as  are  meaiioned  in  tlie  **  Beauties^''  I  deem  il  ^eaiimbJa  to 
atate  ihia  cbarcb  of  St.  PdLsr,  aa  a  building  yiite  opea  to  Iha 
•n^iriea  of  tiie  iiigenioaa. 

CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES,  EXHIBITING  REMAINS 
OF  ANGLO-NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Biit8TOL.^Tiie  Cbaptei»-booae»  and  Elder  I^idy  Cbapel  (a 
aftnictore  on  Ibe  nartbaide  of  Ibe  GaUiedtai)  present  vestigea  of 
iha  original  edtfiae,  begvn  about  tbe  year  1160.  Beauliea  lat 
Soneraetabire,  p*  664r-669,  Yitb  an  engraved  view.* 

CANTEHBURY.^The  tower  on  the  nortb-wesi  appcaim  to  have 
haan  built  by  Arohfaishop-  Lanfrano^  between  tbe  yeara  1070  and 
1069;  bathaa  experienced  aome  altoratioA*  A  rich  display  of 
Norman  arobitectnm^  asoribed  to  tbe  same  period,  commences  in 
the  vicinity  of  St  Michael'a  cbapel,  which  adyoina  the  aoath 
transept.  The  ^'side  walla  of  the  aisles  of  tbe  oboir,  aawetl  aa 
parts  of  the  east  transept,  are  of  Norman  arcbitectore,  and  ua* 
^aeationably.  formed  part  of  Laafranc'a  Cathedra),  though  tbef 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  alterations  in  the  pointed  atyle."  Tbe 
groining  of  the  roiif,  in  tbe  north  aisle,  is  of  tbe  time  of  Henry 
the  Second,  and  la  ornamented  with  zig-zag  mooldinga.  Other 
parta  of  this  magnificent  bnildiag,  still  retaining  traces  of  Angbw 
Norman  arcbitectare,  are  noticed  in  the  deacription  preaeutod  in 
tbe  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  830—875. 

Carlisle.— The  nave  and  transept  exhibit  some  maaaive  re** 

maina, 

**  Sach  piges  of  tbe  Beaaties  of  England  as  are  referred  to,  in  regard  ti» 
each  Cathedral  mentjoaed  in  this  list,  contain  a  deacription  of  that  build* 
ang.  Some  additional  particulars,  concerning  the  dates  of  erection,  &c.  arCf 
in  several  instances,  collected  from  other  sources.  It  is  possible  that  drii- 
ciencies  and  errors  may  be  diKOversd ;  but,  where  tbej  do  «ot  proceed 
from  a  want  of  research  or  carei  the  iadulgeuce  of  the  reader  is  confidently 
Expected. 


JNTmOBV«TION. 

I,  soppoMd  to  W  of  the  ktter  part  of  liw  llth 
BMQtiM  fMrCunWrlanil,  p.  85«— 89,  with  an  engraved  Tiew. 

Chichestbr.— Although  this  etnteture  eufiered  by  &•,  aheat 
the  year  11S7«  it  afforda  an  interesting  example  of  the  arehi* 
teetare  of  an  earlier  period.  The  mi^  ancient  parts  are  of  a 
plain  and  weighty  character^  and  are  belie?ed  to  have  been 
bAilt  after  1114,  and  before  1123.  Beauties  for  Sossex,  p.  37 
«*48. 

DuBBAM.— This  fine  and  impresaite  fitbric  pKaents*  throagh* 
«ot  the  whole  of  its  most  important  parts,  instruetive  remains 
of  Norman  arehitectnre.  It  waa  founded  in  IMS,  and  the  walk 
were  eompieled,  nearly  to  the  roof,  befece  the  year  1133.  Bean- 
lies  for  Durham,  p.  38—44. 

Ely.— The  great  western  tower,  up  to  the  first  battlements^ 
was  built  by  Bishop  Ridel,  who  died  in  1 189.  The  tranaepta  are 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  The  nave  and  its  aisles,  "  ex- 
cept tlie  windows  of  the  second  tier,  and  those  of  the  lower,  all 
hot  three  on  the  aouth  side,  are  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  and 
were''  ehiefly  fintahed,  aa  is  beliefed,  in  the  year  1174.* 
Beantiea  for  Cataibridgeahire,  p.  161->164,  with  an  engrateil 


Exeter.— The  towersf  were  erected  by  Bishop  Warlewast, 
between  the  years  1100  and  1128.  Some  alterations,  however^ 
hate  been  effected  in  the  north  tower.  Arehiteotural  remains^ 
probably  of  the  aaroesge,  may  be  aeen  in  the  transepts;  but  the 
later  pointed  mode  ia  greatly  preponderant  in  this  structure* 
Beauties  for  Devonshire,  p.  64—72. 

GiiOOCBSTaR.— The  lower  part  of  the  nave,  the  aisles  round 
the  ehoir,  and  the  crypt,  are  believed  to  have  been  erected  be- 
tween 


^  Dncriplion  of  Ely  Catbcdril>  kt,  by  G.  Millers,  M.  A.     In  the  i 
worli  are  notictd  seTCral  less  imporunt  paru  of  £ly  Catbedral»  which  m 
also  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style. 

*  Two  Tiows  of  the  towers  of  Exeter  catkedml  are  given  in  the  Beaattey 
for  Devonsbire. 
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iveea  Vk»  yetra  10S6  and  1104.    BetatieB  for  Gfevecalmliira^ 
f*  dSd— 590^  with  an  en^ving. 

HsaiFoaD.— Thia  oalbedral,  although  oiach  altered  ia  tho 
modea  of  various  eras,  preBonta  conaiderablo  apeeimena  of  UiM 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  early  yean  of  the  twolfth 
oentaries.  The  Anglo-Norman  divisions  of  this  stroctare  veaa 
eofamenced  shortly  after  the  year  1079,  and  were  nearly  ooni« 
pieted  before  1115.  Reaalies  for  Uenfoidahire/p.  408-^96^ 
with  an  engraved  view. 

Lincoln.— ^wing  to  aceident  from  fire,  and  other  more  ovdi* 
aary  caoaea,  produeing  a  great  oomroixtureof  atytea,  theaa  ia 
much  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  ancient  portions  of  this  haild* 
iag  todiatinct  ages ;  but,  amidst  the  aplendour  of  renovation  and 
improvement*  are  still  to  be  seen  many  parts,  probably  ereeted 
between  the  yeara  1086  and  1147.  The  foondationa  were  laid 
ia  the  former  year,  but  the  stroctare  wis  greatly  injured  by  fire^- 
about  II S7.  The  lower  division  of  the  centre  of  the  graad 
western-  front,  afforda  an  example  of  highly-omadientefl  Anglo* 
Norman  architecture.*  Beauties  for  Lincolnshire,  p*  627«--«- 
641. 

NonwicH. — The  east  end;  the  choir  and  its  aisles;  the  cha-' 
pelaof  JeauB  and  St.  Luke;  and  the  transepts ;  are  ascribed  to) 
the  date  of  1096.    The  nave  and  iU  aisles,  to  that  of  1122« 
Beantiea  for  Norfolk,  p.  147—158. 

0XF0RD.*-The  Anglo-Norman  parts  of  tliis  edif^  wer«piw« 
bably  erected  between  the  years  1111  and  1190,  or  in  yeara 
aearty  circumscribed  by  those  dates.  Beauties  for  Oxfordshire^ 
p.  138—142,  with  a  priut. 

Peterborough.— The  choir,  with  its  aisles,  from  the  circular 
extremity  at  the  east,  to  the  commenc€meut  of  the  transept  on 
the  weat,  was  begun  in  1118,  and  completed  in  1143.  The* 
tranaept  was  erected  between  the  years  lld6,  and  1177.    The 

nave, 

*  Aa  engrtved  view  of  tlit  wcitern  froal  ofthii  citfacdral  ii  giT«n  in  His 
jlsaatiei  for  linoolothirc 


INTEODirVTTOfl. 

iifai  tides,  to  tfa«  termmtton  of  Ike  pittm  wUoii  ^ 
Tide  the  nave  and  side  aisles  on  the  vest^  are  betiered  lo  kanf 
Wan  built  between  the  years  1177  and  1198.  Beaotiea  iir  Nor- 
tframptoiiakire,  p.  234—336,  with  a  priat. 

R4>€HB«TER.— Great  parU  of  the  na? e,  aod  the  west  fronts  lO'- 
gather  with  the  tower  between  the  transepts  oti  the  nortb  aye^ 
wore  built  by  Bishop  Gondulph,  who  died  in  the  year  1108.  TIm 
west  front  ia  a  splendid  instance  of  Anglo-Nol-tnait  architoo- 
ture.  The  mins  of  the  chapter-house  exhibit  a  style  rather  later. 
This  building  was  erected  by  Bishop  Eraalph,  who  died  in  IIM. 
Beanties  for  Kent,  p.  699— 653»  witfai  views  of  the  weai  door,  and 
of  the  interior. 

Wbllo.— Firts  of  the  nave  and  choir.  Beaaties  tor  Soumb^^ 
skire,  p.  484—487,  with  a  view  of  the  interior. 

WiiicBE8TBR.--*The  tower  and  transepts  are  An^o*Nonaaa 
works,  and  were  oompKetea  in  1093.  Many  iftindows  oC  the  trail* 
septs,  however,  have  been  altered  in  varioaa  fasAiions.  The  tower 
fe  a  fine  and  interesting  specimen.  Beauties  for  HamfshirOy 
p.  49— 81,  with  a  print 

Worcester.— The  choir,  and  several  other  parts  which  exhi* 
bir  traoes  of  the  circular  style,  are  believed  to  have  been  erected 
bsiweoR  1084  and  1089.    Beauties  for  Worcestershire,  p.  6t-^3. 


PAROCHIAL  CHURCHES,  EXHIBITING  REMAINS 
OP  ANGLO-NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Time  of  £rec((M.       Noiited  w  the  Semil/», 
^^hrliShS^   Founded  inlhe    L  ,, 


CAMBRIDGSStilRE. 
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oAMiaioatsaiRE. 

Time  pf  £rertt#ii.        Ncticed  in  the  Beautim, 

104. 


St.  Sepulchred  Cam-lo^.  .,    ,,       .     f 

|NuiJ       ..•.••■•.•••••.•••  J  *  f 

The  church  of  Siuni^ 


ney,  and  the  chapel  of 
StmrebruJ^e^  in  this 
coonty»are  good  sms 
cimens  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  style ;  but 
•re  not  noticed  in  the 
Beauties  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  ac- 
count of  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  that 
division  of  the  vork 
k  confined. 


CHESHIRE. 


*  While  noticing  thii  boilding,  it  appean  desirable  to  offer  a  few  reiaai%s 
•II  the  iobject  of  Round  Oturehet,  of  which  we  htTC,  in  England,  four  ex* 
amples  remaining  altoosc  perfect :— <&.  Sepfukhrt^t  ehwreh,  (kmhridge ;  St. 
Sepuirhre'i  rkurch,  Northamptoiii  the  Temple  ehurth,  Limdom;  and  the 
cAurcft  of  Little  Mapietted,  Eutt, 

A  Tnfgir  opinion  long  prevailed,  that  these  carious  itnictares  were  the  works 
«f  the  Jews !  Kn(|airers  into  the  history  of  our  ancient  architeciore  were  dis- 
ahased  of  such  a  notion  by  the  late  Mr.  Essex,  who  pnUisbed  an  essay  on  tba 
snbjeot  of  roond  churches,  in  the  sixth  volunM  of  tlie  ArchsBologia.  A  mora' 
comprehensive  dissertation  has  since  been  produced  by  Mr.  Britton,  in  the 
irst  volume  of  his  Architectural  Antiquities^  together  with  additional  remarks 
by  an  ingenious  correspondent  of  that  gentleman,  Charles  Clarke,  E«q.  F.S.  A. 

In  regard  to  the  mistake  of  attribathig  these  buildings  to  the  Jews,  Mr. 
Essex  observes,  that  **  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  of  the  circntar  form, 
Neither  was  the  tabernacle  of  Moses ;  nor  do  we  find  the  modem  Jews  affect 
that  figure  in  building  their  synagogues.  It  hss,  however,  been  generally 
sapposad,  that  the  round  church  at  Cambridge,  that  at  Northampton,  and 
some  othcrsi  wrra  bnilt  for  synagogues  by  the  Jews,  while  they  were  per- 
mitted to  dwelt  in  those  places ;  but,  as  no  probable  reason  can  be  assigned 
lor  this  supposition^  and  I  think  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Jews,  who  were 
settled  in  Cambridge,  had  their  synagogue,  and  probably  dwelled  together, 
>n  a  part  of  the  town  now  called  the  Jewry,  so  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
the  Toaad  ehnrcfaes  we  find  ia  other  parts  of  this  kingdom  were  not  built  bye 

the 


¥D  lMTKO0l7CTieir. 

CHESBIRB. 

Time  9f  Erictioh,        Noticed  in  the  BuuHiu 
ML  Johtt'8  Chester P.  250—221,  with  a  print 

COBNWALL. 

ChurchofStGennan%)  fp    374^0-0    -jtw - 

formerly  the  cathedral  > }^'  374-371^,  wiia  a 

©fCornwaU )  |     P"°^- 


DORSETSHIRE. 

WimborDemlMter } {^SC  ^^^  ""^  * 

Sberbonie  chorcb P.  503-506. 

DURHAM. 

die  Jcwi  for  aynafogiief,  whatever  tbt  plac«f  may  be  called  in  which  Ihey 
•Und." 

It  ia  aaiformlj  admitted  hy  the  above,  and  uther  intelligeat  writers,  that 
tbe  church  of  the  Holy  Sepolchre,  at  Jeraialem,  was  the  arcliet^'pe  of  theae 
circular  cborches  in  England.  Some  edifices  of  this  descripiion  Cas»  partico- 
haly,  tbe  Temple  church,  at  London]  were  undoabtedlj  erected  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  "  who  were  originally  institnted,  and  stationed,  at  tbo 
cbarchof  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  being  charged  with  the  pruiection  of  Chria* 
tian  piigriraa  against  tbe  Saracens.  Mr.  Clarke,  however,  thinks  it  puasibla 
to  shew  that  two,  at  least,  and  those  the  most  early  of  tbe  examples  noticed 
above,  **  were  not  erected  by  the  Templars,  01  at  all  connected  with  that 
order  of  knighthood." 

The  buildings  to  which  he  refers,  are  the  churches  of  St.  Sepulchre,  at 
Korthamptan  and  at  Cambridge.  These  we  find  to  be  parocliial,  and  vicar- 
ages, and  to  be  entered  as  sucb  in  Kclon's  Thesaurus.  "  Ic  would  be  difi- 
cult,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  to  account  for  tbe  round  churches  above  noticed, 
if  ever  they  belonged  to  houses  of  Knights -Templars,  besoming  parochial 
and  appropriated  before  the  dissolution  of  that  order,  considering  how  seldom^ 
any  of  the  monasteries  have  been  reserved  for  that  purpose ;  or,  if  possessed 
of  the  right  of  patronage,  that  a  vicarage  aliould  be  ordamed  in  favour  of  an- 
other boose." 

Thia  writer,  therefore,  supposes  that  the  cftiurcbes  in  question  were  built 
by  aAoent  crusaders,  iu  imitation  of  that  of  tbo  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  Resur- 
rection ; 
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.    IHIEBAM. 

Time  €f  Erection.        Noticed  in  the  Beanies. 

Bishop    Wearmouth     >  (p   i^c 

church $ • V'  *^^' 

ESSEX. 

Waltham  abbey  Church  5 J^'pJS.""^^'  ""'^^  * 

QLOUCESTBRSHIRE^ 


Abbey     church    of     % 

Tewkesbury.      This/ 

interesting   structured    The  reign  of    ^P.  694  — 701,  with  a 

isascribeu,  by  Bishop  I  Henry  I J     print. 

Littleton,    to  )  v 

Elkstone  chujFch ..P.  67i— 672. 

Bishop's  CIcve  church ,...P.  681-682. 


of  h 


rcction ;  and  be  presents  tU;  following  historical  notices,  in  defence  of  such 
an  opinion. — "  Simon  St.  Liz  is  said  to  have  re-edified  Ike  town  of  Northamp- 
ton, which  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  lay  in  ruins  fur  some  time  after  the 
Conquest.  A^ue  the  year  1084,  he  repaured  the  priory'  of  St.  Andrew,  near 
his  castle  m  that  town,  of  which  he  was  the  Earl^  and  endowed,  and  reple- 
nished it  with  Cluuiac  monks.  To  this  priory  we  find  the  church  of  St.  Se- 
pulchre presented  by  Simon  St*  Lie,  or  Seiniiz,  second  Earl  af  Northampton, 
«pon  his  return  from  the  crusade.  He  died  in  1 141.  The  right  of  patronage, 
thus  gtanied  to  the  monks,  could  only  have  been  possessed  by  this  Simon,  in 
consequence  of  himself,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  having  been  the  founder  of 
the  church,  as  within  a  demesne  uf  his  own.  This  is  evident  from  the  cai« 
toms  of  those  times,  when  it  was  also  common  to  present  such  right  to  the 
religious  houses,  for  the  sake  of  its  being  better  exercised.  And,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  ardour  of  the  first  erusaders,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  was  himself  the  bnilder  of  this  edifice,  in  imitation  of  the  church  of  the 
Resurrection. — A  like  train  of  circumstances  attends  the  round  church  at 
Cambridge,  a  more  ancient  structure  than  that  at  Northampton."  See  many 
further  remarks  on  the  character  and  history  of  round  churches,  in  Britton's 
Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  I.  A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Temple 
church,  I«ondon,  is  presented  in  the  <'  Beauties"  for  London  and  Middle* 
aex* 

2  D  HAMP8BIRI. 
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Priory  church  at  Christ- ' 
church %• 

Abbey  church  at  Rom-^ 
scy.  Mr.  Warton 
mentions  this  build- 
ing, as  "  one  of  the 
roost  complete  mo- 
Duments  he  clan  re* 
collect,"  of  the  Nor- 
man style.  It  was 
built  by  Henry  de 
Blois 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Time  of  Erecthm,  K^ietd  tn  ike  Betnaiet* 


\?\A&^' ^l-^' -^^  - 


century. 


print. 


BEREFORDSHIRB. 


i — !■ 


Leominster    church, 
[such  parts  as  cscap-  f  J  p  cfin^  571 

ed    conflagration    in/ <  f.  5W-*571. 

1700] , 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Confentual  church  of)  C 

St,    Alhan's    [many)- ^  P.  67— 90,  with  a  print. 

parts] 3  (. 

Church    of    Hemel-  \ ».,..  fp.  131 132, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Hertford  church P.  475-47^ 

Church  of  Hemming,  i    J  p^  47^-479. 

ford  Grey....; f  J 

^  df  Warboys ] I.P.  502-503, 

—  of  Offord  d'Ar-  i ^  p,  579, 

KENT. 

Church  of  Frindsbory?  ^'(f/^^y^^^  595, 

tchancfil] ^     and  1137. 


Church 
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Time  of  treetion.  Noticed  in  the  Beaultet. 

Chinch  of  Borden , P.  692—693. 

ot  Davinjrton P.  743-744. 

of  Badlesmere P.  750— 751, 

Chapel  of  Harbledown* P.  752. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas^ !.P.  952— 953, 

of  Margate P.  961— 963. 

of  St.  Peter's P.  967—968. 

■  of  St.  Lawrence P.  984. 

—  of  Minster  [ap-^ 

pertaining  U 

fe'conTain'r^V ^P.989-990. 


H {' 


curious    remama 
the  circular  style] . 
— —  of  St,  Marga- 
ret's, or  St.  Marga-)- -f  P.  1029. 

retatCUffe )  (. 

"D^ef  ^*-/^fy''4 {p.  1060-1061. 

of  Barfres'ton  * P.  1082—1083. 

of     Patricks-  x 


bourne  [resembling  I 

that  of  Barfreston,  in  V <  P.  1097—1099- 

several   architectural  i 

features] ^ 

of  Hythe P.  1117-1119. 

Limne  church ^ P.  1137. 

Ejnesford  church P.  1343. 


{■ 


LlNCOLNSHIRE.f 

Stow  church Latter  part  of  1 1th  century...P.  666—669. 

Clee  church P.  691-692. 

2  D  2  LEICESTER- 

•  This  chuTch  is  incloded  in  my  previout  enumeration  of  cccletiatticftl 
building*  attributed  by  some  wriiem  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but,  in  the  Bean- 
ties  for  Kent,  it  is  judiciously  observed,  that,  '•  frooi  the  exuberance  of  its 
ornaments,  and  the  peculiarities  attending  them,  together  with  the  form  of 
some  of  its  arches,  it  may,  with  greater  probabttity  of  troth,  be  ciaivMl 
among  those  of  our  Norman  edifices  which  were  built  in  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  general  adoption  of  the  p<}inted  style."  Some  very  ingeoiovt 
remarks  on  the  architectural  character  of  this  celebrated  church,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  fourth  volume  of  Briiton's  Architectural  Antiquities. 

♦  Many  churches.in  this  county,  besides  those  noticed  in  the  present  pag« 
as  curious  examples,  afford  Instances  of  the  evrcvAar  MyU  of  ttrchiuctyte. 

The 
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LBICB8TBRSHIRE. 
Time  rf  ErteiUm.        Noticed  in  tU  BcMlkf. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  > tp^  343^ 

Leicester J i 

of  St.  Mary,  in  >         I  p^  34^^  „ith  a  print 

the  same  town J i 

MIDDLEfBX.  ,       . 

_       .      ,      ,     X       "I  CBeautic*  for    Loiido», 

Temple  church.  Loo-/      ^.34^  1185...J     Part  IV.  p.  e9l-«. 
don  [circular  part]...  J  (^     ^ilh  »  print 

Church  of  St.  Bartho.  J  C  i^j^^  p^rt.  III.  p.  431. 

lomew  the  Great,  m  >  Reign  of  Henry  1.  <      aiq  443.  withapnnt* 
WestSmithfield )  (     *>»,**^*  r 

NORFOLK.* 

»•  u  .      ,    )  Founded    in    the  C  p  ^it 

Binham  priory  church..  J     ^eign  of  Henry  1. 1  ^'  ^^^' 

ChorchatCastleRising.. cf.i52-.253,   ^ith  a 

Attleburgh  church ,  j |     p^nt 

Church  of  GillinBham  1  C  p,  50^  and  202,  with  a 

St  Mary's,  near  Bee-  > \     print 

cles.... • J  V      ^g- 

Wymondbam  church ..•••".  258. 

Church  of  St  Marga-^P^^^j^^    i„    ^h^C      . 

.    ret's,  at  Lynn,  for-f     reignofWilliam<  P.  293,  with  aprmt, 

merly     appertamingf     ^^^^ i 

to  a  priory /  >• 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.f 

StPeter^s,  Northamp- >  Reign  of  WilKam  C  p  126— 128. 

ton .♦ J     the  Conqueror,.  \ 

St.  Sepulchre's  church,  >       J,  jQj^  1180....$P.  128-129. 

Northampton y  c 

N<)RTH- 

The  following  are  described  in  the  Beaoties  for  Lincoloshirc,  aod  arc  referred 
to  under  the  article  "Churches/*  in  the  index:— Ltfiig  Sutton  i  Cr#ti4e( 
Waihingimough  j  Fuierton  ;  and  St.  Peter,  at  Cowt. 

•  Examples  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  circolar  style,  are  very  nu- 
merous in  this  county.  "  Of  tUirty-five  churches  [four  of  ihem  in  ruinsJ  ia 
the  rural  deanery  of  Fincbara  alone,  fifteen  contain  indisputable  remains  of 
Saxon,  or  Norman  architecture."  The  above  list  comprises  iuch  oaly  as  ar4 
4lescribcd  in  the  Beauties  for  Norfolk, 

t  'Thi»  county  products  many  specimens  of  the  circular  style  in  parochial 

ehurchfs. 
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NORT8VMBBRLAND. 

TTmc  ofErtetioiL       IfotietJ  in  ike  Beauiia. 

St  Andrew's    church,  ?  Sv  nf    hq 

Newcastle J \  ^'  ^^~^^- 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Southwell  Minster P.  957-S0?. 

RUTLAND. 

Church  of  Empingham P.  95,  with  si  print. 

i-—  of  Tickcncote,  >  J  P  07    o« 

(parts  of  chancel).-..  ( {  *^-^-»»- 

-^—  of  Little  Caster- 1  Probably  the  reign  5  p   .1 . 

ton,  (north  aisle) j      of  Henry  II.      |  *^-  *  *  >  • 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Bemains  of  the  Abbe]^'}  i 

*  church    of    Shrews- >- <  P. 90*92,  withaprlnt. 

bury S  I 

Church  of  St  Mary,)  ^  CP.    100-105,   with  a 


Shrewsbury.... 5 V* (     print 

rarish  church  of  Wen-)  ix>  oam 

lock 1 V'  ^* 

Church  of  Shiffnal P.  304. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Church  of  Stokecourcy P.385-^586. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Church    of    Church-  >  f  P  874 

£aton ;• \ t 

of  Tamworth P.  824-S25. 

2  D  3  SUFFOLK. 

«  «harcbei»  betides  thoM  noticed  as  conspicooif  instances.  Among  sach  most 
be  mentioned  the  cborches  of  Cattery  Bernaci;  EerifBertoii;  BumitfU: 
TwymU,  and  Sprifim. 
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Church  of  All  Saints, *> 
Dunwich.  This  curi- 
ous specimen  of  the 
circular  style  is  term- 
ed   Saxon    by    Mr.  . 
Wilkins,      Archacol.  ^ 
Vol,  XII.     Its  pre- 
sent ruinous  state  is 
noticed  in  the  Beau- 
ties  


SUFFOLK.* 
Time  of  Ereciiom,        Noticed  in  the  S^aiUifi. 


P.    338— 339,  with  a 
print 


SUSSEX. 

Steyning  churchf « •••• P.  lOi. 

KewShoreham  church,  f \     print."^       ' 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Church  of  Beaudesert P.  273. 

WILTSHIRE. 


*  This  county  affords  several  specimens  of  Anglo- Norman  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  The  following  churches  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Wilkius^  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  Archeologia:  Westall;  Coohley;  Walpok ;  MttUnghami 
Herringfitet ;  and  GitUham.  In  the  same  volome  are  engraved  detailed 
specimens  of  various  parts  of  those  structures ;  geometrical  plans,  and  sectional 
forms  of  the  mouldings,  &c. 

4  Mr.  Warton  (Hist  of  Kiddington,  edit.  9nd  p.  4.  and  note)  presents 
some  observations  respecting  this  church  whit h  it  may  be  desirable  to  ttan* 
scribe ; — "  The  old  Norman  built  parecbial  churches  seldom  consisted  of 
more  than  one  aisle^  or  pace.  The  most  curious  one  with  aisles  that  I  recol- 
lect, 1  mean  as  complete  in  its  first  plan,  although  small,  is  the  church  of 
Steyning,  Sussex.  The  middle  aisle  has  on  each  side  four  Normon  round 
arches,  zig-cagged,  surmounted  with  as  many  round  headed  small  windows. 
The  two  side  aisles  are  much,  and  disproportionately,  loweri  as  was  the  cus- 
tom. The  roof  is  of  rafter."  In  the  Beauties  for  Sussex,  the  church  ef  Steyn« 
ing  is  said  to  be  in  the  ^cuo^i  style.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  misrepre- 
sentations arising  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and  established  NomencUturt  of* 
our  ancient  architecture. 
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WILTSHIRE. 

Timt  of  Erection,        Jfoticed  inihe  BemiiU9» 
^*;i*!ll'^rh»!II5'j:.P«^  Probably  m  the  j  P.  425-428,  with. 

St.  Mary's  church,  Dc-  >  Probablysoon  after  (  p  aoq    aoo 

vizw,  (chancel) J     the  Conquest.      (  *^'  4^»  -*-«'• 

Church  of  Kington—)  Jp  .-«    .-- 

St.  Michael ..?. J V'  576-577. 

Malmsbury     Abbey    *1 

church,    ( already 

noticed  as  an  instance  [ 

of  the  declining  Nor-  V     12th  century     4  P.  608—615. 

man*    in  whicn    the  | 

circular  and  pointed  I 

modes  are  blended).  J 

^tel!.,!.^^"*^^^     {p-  ^• 

Avebury  church P.  714—715. 

Calne  church P.  537—538. 

WORCBSTBRSHIRE. 

Church  of  Eastham P.  283. 

■     of  Stockton , P.  285. 

Remains  of  Anglo-Nor- 
man architecture  are 

e? ident  in  several  pa-  .  j  P   ia7     ino 
rochial    churches  7n^                             ^  P.  107-109. 
the  city  of  Worces- 
ter   

Church  of  Holt P.  196. 


•  of  Malvern X J 


304  -  309,  with  a 
print. 


YORKSHIRE.* 

Farts  of  Ripon  Minster P.  685— 689. 

—  of  Halifax  (some)    Probably  in  the    (  p  \aq    ..ca 

parts) 5  reign  of  Henry  LV'  74»-750. 

2  D  4  Trinity 

*  This  large  and  fine  county  contains  numeroas  specimens  of  Anglo-Nor* 
roan  architecture ;  bat  the  difficulty  of  compressing  Tarious  particulars  of  in* 
formation  into  the  comparatively  small  compass  necessarily  prescribed  by 
the  design  of  tlie  <«  Beauties  of  England/'  has  prevented  (he  author  from  tR« 
Caring  into  minute  architectural  disquisitions. 
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Time  of  Treetion,        Noticed  in  the  Bemttitt. 

Charch  oV'strGeorge^^      Supposed  of  the    CP.  849-850,  with  a 
Doocastcr  (east  end). )  age  of  William  I.   (     priot. 


MONASTIC  RUINS  EXHIBITING  TRACES  OF  ANGLO-NORBIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Llancrcost      Priory,     >  CP.   124  -  1«6,  with  a 

Cumberland  ....* ..  J '**"  \     print. 

St.   Botolph's    Priory,)       ,,n«     infi        S^-   315  -  317,  with  a 

Colchester,  Essex...  5      HO^-uio.      |     ^^j^^ 
St.  Augustine's  Abbey,)  J  P.  88«-  »89,  with  a 

Canterbury,  Kent..) (     print 

Horton  Priory,  Kent ...P.  n3h 

Croyland  Abbey,  Lin- >         Prubaby         J  p  tie    ^aq 

coLNSHiRE,(partoO.  >       lH3-n5«.      t      ^^^"^"^^ 
Priory  of  St.  Leonard's,  1  f 

near  Stamford,  Lin-  > <  P.  797. 

colnshire )  ( 

Castle   Acre   Priory,  )        Part  1085         iP.  300  —  301,  with  a 

Norfolk {       ..-^  uAg.        (     print. 

Walsingham     Priory,   5  ^^gj  J  P.  312  —  314,  with  a 


Norfolk  (part) J        •     *""*  >     print. 

Binham    Priory,   Nor- )     Probably  in  the    I  ^  o .  w      .,. 

folk J J  reign  of  Henry  L  JP-3la,  with  a  print. 

Lindisfarne  monastery,*  i ;^ Cp  gag-sao 

Northumberland.  J  (  ^'  ^^^    '^''"• 

Briokburn Priory,  Nor- )  5d  lo/^ 

thuiDberland ] V \^'  'W. 

Priory  of  Tynemouth,  I  Greater  part  in  the  i  P.    80 —'87,    with    a 

Northumberland.....^      12th  century.      (     print. 
Chapter- house  of  Wen- ")  ( 

lock  Priory,  Sbrop-  >  1080.  ^  P.  200. 

SHIRE S  *  (. 

BuildwasAbbey,Shrop-  )      1 135  probably     C  P.   193  —  195,   with  a 

shire )  ^^  ^^^^-  \     print. 

Haughmond    Abbey,   >  J  P.    179-  182,  wilh  a 

Shropshire )  ' (     print. 

Monastic 


*  According  to  a  correction  appended  to  the  fourth  Tolame  of  Britton's 
Architectaral  Antiquities,  JLiodisfenje  should  be  described  m  situated  i«  the 
county  of  Durham. 
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MONASTIC  RUINS,  EXHIBITING  TRACES  OF  ANGLO- 
NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE, 

Time  of  Erection.        Noticed  in  the  Bgautiet. 

Gl^tonbury    Abbey,  |  p^bably  about   fp  ,^^      .^      ,. 
Somersetshire  (St.  >  j  jg^  <F.  502,  with  a  print. 

Joseph's  chapel) 3  t 


Joseph's  chapel). 
Tirkstall      Abbey. 
Yorkshire J     IIQO (     print. 


Kirkstall      Abbey,      >  ^  153^  probably  toJP.  798  -aoi,  wkh  t 


The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  WALES  so  closely  assimi- 
lates, in  progressive  character  and  improvement,  with  that  of 
England,  that  it  scarcely  requires  separate  notice  in  an  endea- 
vour to  investigate  the  rise  and  history  of  the  different  styles  of 
building  observable  in  this  island.     On  the  subject  of  such  an 
approximation.  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare  (oar  most  judicious  writer 
on  the  antiquities  of  this  truly  interesting  principality)  affords  the 
rabjoined  comprehensive  remarks:*-"  From  the  affinity  of  Eng- 
land to  Wales,  architecture  seems  to  have  been  nearly  npoa  a 
level  in  each  kingdom;  for  as  a  particular  species  of  this  art  rose 
up  vrith  us  in  England,  imitations  were  very  soon  introduced 
into  the  neighbouring  principality.     This  circumstance  need  not 
create  much  surprise,  when  we  consider  ^he  near  connexion  that' 
took  place  between  tlie  two  countries,  when  onr  ancestors  sojourned 
with  4he  Welsh,  we  will  not  say,  as  absolute  conquerors,  but  as   - 
authoritative  visitors.    Hence  it  becomes  evident,  how  so  great 
ft  aimilarity  in  architecture  should  prevail  io  both  regions,  thotigh 
ever  divided  in  private  sentiments,  if  not  in  public  professions; 
for  in  Cambria  we  find  the  same  mode  of  design,  the  same  de-* 
grees  of  fine  workmanship,  the  same  decorative  display,  and  the 
tame  good  taste.     Indeed,  did  we  not  know  how  the  hearts  of 
each  peq)led  land  were  estranged  by  an  original  and  deep-rooted 
.    hatred,  we  might,  in  considering  the  near-joined  principle  of  art 
in  each  country,  conclude,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  documents  to 
illustrate  this  our  architectural  system,  we  traversed  one  and  the 

same  land/'* 

Although 

t  Hoarc'i  Giraldns,  Vol.  II.  p.  41 1 . 
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Although  the  abo?e  observations  embrace  the  whole  proeedore 
of  sacred  architecture  in  ages  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  buildings  of  South  Wales, 
they  may  be  applied  particularly  to  the  style  denominated  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  are  equally  correct  in  regard  to  both  divisions  of 
the  principality. 

To  the  reasons  assigned  by  Sir  R.  H6are  for  that  accordance 
of  architectural  features,  which  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  England  and  Wales,  it  may  be  added, 
that  such  buildings  in  both  conntries  were  probably  erected  by 
the  same  workmen.  When  we  consider  the  state  of  society,  and 
of  the  arts,  in  the  ages  under  examination,  we  are  warranted  in 
presuming  that  fraternities  of  masons  (or  of  architects,  as  the  as- 
sociated builders  of  a  period  not  very  distant  are  termed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren*)  travelled  for  employment  through  oontignons 
countries;  and  either  executed  the  designs  of  ingenious  clergy- 
men and  monks,  or  presented  patterns  of  previous  works  for 
their  selection  and  adoption.  The  universal  deference  to  the 
pontiff  of  Rome,  led  to  a  unity  of  interests  and  fiishions  between 
many  nations,  which  were  unhappily  at  variance  in  political 
.feelings. 

Remains  of  that  style  of  architecture  which  was  practised  by 
the  Anglo-Normans  are  to  be  seen  in  three  of  the  Cathedrai 
churches  of  Wales : — Bangor,  St.  Davtd*s,  and  Landmff,  In  all 
these  instances  they  are  intermixed  with  the  architecture  of  vari- 
ous succeeding  dates :  and  the  ancient  parts  of  the  two  latter 
cathedrals  are  in  a  lameatable  state  of  decay,  or  dilapidation. 

Few  parochial  churches  in  the  principality  exhibit  traces  of 
the  circular  style.      Those  of  Ewewiiy,^  and  Margan,t  are, 

however, 

*  ParenUlia,  p.  305.  The  remarks  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren>  on  tlis 
topic,  are  noticed  more  largely  in  that  part  of  the  present  work  which  treats 
on  thepointad^  or  English,  style  of  architecture. 

.f  Beauties  for  South  Wales,  p.  684->5. 
t  Ibid,  p.  104—5. 
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however,   very  conspicuous   and  interesting   examples  of  this 
mode. 

The  montutic  architecture  of  evich  division  of  the  principality^ 
is  now  chiefly  reduced  to  lingering  masses  of  ruin,  too  far  de* 
bced  to  allow  of  any  minute  discrimination  respecting  former  ar- 
chitectural character.  The  round  arch  pi-evails  among  the  few 
ruinous  fragments  of  the  once-splendid  abhey  of  Strata  Florida, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  conspicuous  in  these  decaying  relics,  than 
in  the  remains  of  any  other  monastic  ediGce  throughout  the  whole 
of  Wales.* 


ON  THE  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  ARTS  MOST  CLOSELY 
CONNECTED  WITH  TOPOGRAPHICAL  INVESTIGA- 
TION,  FROM  THE  PERIOD  OF  ANGLO-NORMAN 
ARCHITECTURE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  THE 
FIRST. 

Id  the  preceding  sections  I  have  submitted  some  materials, 
and  opinions,  towards  information  concerning  those  great  eras  in 
the  history  of  Britain,  which  are  of  peculiar  importance  with  the 
Topograplif'r,  as  they  inyqlve  political  divisions  of  the  country, 
and  produce  separate  classes  of  very  interesting  antiquities.  The 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  our  island,  and  the  revolutions  in  art, 
science,  and  manners,  effected  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  were  indeed  striking  and  me* 
morable. 

How  abrupt  the  transition  fk*om  the  Briton's  chearless  hut,  il- 
lumined by  no  ray  of  refinement,  to  the  villa  of  the  polished, 
luxurious,  Roman,  decorated  with  sculpture,  and  provided  with 
porticos  and  baths !     How  great  the  change  in  the  military  cb»- 

racter 

•  The  abbey  of  Strata  Florida  (Yitrad  FfUir)  is  noticed  in  the  Beaatiei  for 
Sooth  Wales,  p.  47 1— 477.  A  beaotiful  arched  gateway,  atill  remaiuing 
among  these  ruins,  forms  the  vignette  to  that  volame  of  the  Beaaiiesi 
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meter  of  tbe  eontitry,  irhen  we  eompare  the  Briton's  radejcu- 
trametation  with  the  scientific,  well-arranged,  camp  of  his  con* 
querors! 

But  nearly  every  work  of  art  fell  beneath  the  rapacious  en- 
croachments of  the  Saxons.  The  temples  of  Britain,  and  her 
novel  pride  of  domestic  architecture,  were  alike  swept  away  by 
barbarians  intent  only  on  aggrandizement  for  the  gratification  of 
a  sordid  sensuality. 

Recovering,  by  slow  degrees,  from  the  coarse,  minous,  com* 
plexion  inflicted  by  the  Pagan-Saxons,  we  find  the  island  re- 
gaining a  comparative  resemblance  of  wealth  and  architectoral 
adornment,  under  their  Christian  descendants.  Her  fields  are 
tilled  by  settled  hjisbandmen ;  cities  arise,  organised  with  politi- 
cal wisdom,  and  governed  by  salutary  laws ;  castles  of  stone,  al« 
though  few  in  number,  crown  some  hills,  or  protect  interspersed 
regions  of  cultivated  low4and;  churches,  at  once  durable  and 
ornamental,  proclaim,  in  erery  principal  town,  the  advancement 
of  religious  feeling,  with  contented  social  order  for  its  attendant; 
and  decorate  even  the  intervals  of  fitf-spread  woodland  with  their 
massive  but  humble  walls. 

The  efforts  of  population  were  still  weak,  and  tbe  spots  en- 
riched by  art  were  few,  and  dispersed  over  a  wide  and  chill  ex* 
pause  of  forest  and  morass ;  like  casual  rays  of  sanshine  in  a 
vast  profound  «f  gloomy  sky. 

The  scene  was  greatly  enlivened,  if  not  much' ameliorated,  by 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Normans.  Many  deepj  thick, 
woods  (the  dank  harbours  of  beasts  of  prey)  fell  beneath  those 
habits  of  industry  which  they  stimulated  equally  by  precept  and 
exam^e.  Under  the  Norman  sway,  baronial  castles,  with  all 
the  pompons  glitter  of  chivalric  parade,  gave  animation  to  re- , 
cesses  buried,  until  that  time,  in  profound  quiet,— sublime  in  the 
wtldness  of  nature  rather  than  attractive  in  her  simplicity. 
Churches,  the  fair  works  of  piety,  raised  their  stately  fronts  in 
districts  then  first  deemed  worthy  of  architectural  ornament  $  and 

monastic 
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monastic  piles  sprfiad  the  influence  of  splendicl  saperstition,  orer 
Tales  the  moat  rural  and  sequestered. 

In  descending  from  this  date,  we  happily  quit  the  last  era  in 
which  a  great  and  marked  alteration  has  been  effected  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  island,  as  relates  to  the  fashion  of  architecture,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  dynasty.  The  revo- 
lutions in  art  to  be  noticed  in  our  future  pages,  are  produced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  coalesced  as  one  great  nation  from  the 
various  stocks  of  invading  powers,  amalgamated  with  parts  of  the 
original  population,  and  now  first  taking  pride  in  the  name  of 
Emglisriiin^  and  becoming  fomoos  as  such  in  the  annals  of  war 
and  science. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  various 
effects,  produced  through  the  whole  range  of  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental  arts^  by  this  union  of  population,  iu  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tories  now  to  be  noticedl  But  the  scheme  of  the  present  work^ 
and  its  limits,  equally  confine  the  writer  to  such  circumstances  as 
are  of  -.  most  obvious  importance  in  Topographical  Researchea* 
Architecture, — Castellated,  Domestic,  and  Ecclesiastical — is^ 
therefore,  constituted  our  leading  article  in  the  section  which  is 
to  ensue ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  procedure  of  this  one  noble 
art,  will  implicate  remarks  on  several  other  topics,  connected 
with  an  historical  review  of  the  national  taste  and  manners  in 
those  successive  ages. 

On  thb  subject  of  Castbllateb  StrOctukes,  from  the 

CLOSE    OF    THE   AnOLO-NoRMAN     BRA    OF  ArcHITECTORB, 

to  the  time  at  which  fortified  buildings  ceased 
to  be  constructed  as  dwellings,  in  england  and 
Wales;  including  some  remarks  on  the  character 
OF  succeeding  mansions,  to  the  end  of  tub  reign 
OF  James  the  First. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  of  castellated  ar* 

chiteeture, 
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chitecture^  assuredly  one  of  the  most  carious  topics  of  anti- 
quarian €n<)uiry,  since  it  is  so  intimately  blended  with  a  history 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  many  ages  which  are  left  iu  great 
obscurity  by  the  scanty  and  ill-directed  labours  of  contemporary 
historical  writers,  should  have  met  with  serious  attention  at  a 
period  too  late  for  investigations  completely  satisfiaictory.  The 
propriety  of  this  remark  will  be  admitted,  when  it  is  observed 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  decisive  specimen  of  tho 
castellated  style  which  prevailed  between  the  reign  of  Stephen 
and  that  of  Edward  the  First 

If  we  adopt  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  King,*  we  may,  however, 
consider  the  keep  of  Knaresborough  Castle  to  present  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  mode  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Third.  The  castle  of  Hnarebborough  is  described  in  the  "  Beau- 
ties" for  Yorkshire,t  where  we  are  told  that  its  site  comprised 
"  near  two  acres  and  a  half  within  the  walls,  and  that  the  walls 
were  flanked  with  eleven  towers;  which,  with  several  other  build- 
ings in  the  different  wards,  afforded  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion for  a  numerous  garrison.'' 

The  respectable  author  of  that  portion  of  the  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land, cites,  as  an  authority,  a  modern  historian  of  Knaresborough, 
according  to  whom,  "  a  part  of  the  principal  tower  still  remain- 
ing, appears  to  have  been  buijt  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third ;"  but  I  confess  that  I  deem  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King  to  be 
the  more  acceptable,  and  would  rather,  with  that  writer,  suppose 
the  keep  to  have  be^n  erected  about  the  time  of  the  third  Henry. 
I  shall  speedily  shew  that  the  st3rle  which  prevailed  iu  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  according  to  all  knowti  examples,  was  of  a 
character  tar  more  capacious  and  magnificent;  while  it  is  equally 
snlikely,  from  many  architectural  particulars, :(  that  the  tower 
was  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  as  is 

stoted 

•  ArcU»ol.  Vol.  VI. 

f  BegDties  for  Yorkthire,  p.  6S6,  ct  seq. 

t  Sec  Arciisol.  Vol.  VI.  p.  39f . 
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Staled  by  Camdeo;  who  ascribes  it,  ''  on  report/'  to  tke  time  of 
William  the  Con(|ueror. 

Kiiaresborough  castle  was  placed  on  a  natural  eleTation,  pre- 
eipitous  in  one  part,  and  affording  great  facilities  of  secority  in 
others.  The  shape  of  the  keep  was  an  oblong  square,  having, 
at  one  angle,  a  tower,  which  exhibits  outwardly  a  circular  form; 
and,  at  another,  a  tower,  of  flat  and  sqnare  proportions.  The 
wall,  even  in  the  weakest  part,  is  about  ten  feet  thick ;  and  the 
angular  towers  are  evidently  intended  for  deceptiom,  and  are  ea- 
tirely  solid.  On  one  front  is  a  lofty  pointed  apertare,  which  was 
mnch  enriched,  and  is,  by  some  examiners,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  window,  but  which  Mr.  King  believes  to  have  formed  the 
grand  way  of  entrance.*  In  the  disposal  of  the  principal  roome 
ef  the  keep  there  are  not  any  peculiarities,  except  such  as  arise 
from  local  circumstances.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were 
of  limited  proportions,!  and  few  in  number,  although  there  is  rea- 
■en  to  believe  that  they  were  richVy  ornamented,  from  **  the  re» 
mains  of  an  exceeding  fine  arched  roof  of  stone-work/' 

Beestcn  Castle,  noticed  in  the  Beauties  fot  Cheshire,X  is  sup* 
posed  to  present  a  further  example  of  castellated  buildings  eon« 
stncted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  but  is  now  in  a  ruinoaa 
condition.  This  was  a  massy  and  extensive  pile,  erected,  as  is 
believed,  about  the  year  1Q20,  by  Randle  Blundcville,  Earl  of 
Chester.  The  fortress  was  placed  on  the  crest  of  a  lofty  insa* 
lated  rock,  and  the  mural  lines  enclosed  an  outer  and  an  inner 
area,  to  the  extent  of  "  four  or  five  acres/'  The  outer  wall  was 
fortified  by  many  round  towers ;  and  the  entrance  was  guarded, 
on  each  side,  by  a  tower,  also  of  a  circular  form.  Strong  and 
judicions  precautions  of  defence  are  evident  in  every  division  of 

the 

•  Arch«ol.  Vol.  VI.  p.  3tS,  ct  leq. 
t  "  The  second  ttury  was  entirely  tiilien  up  by  the  ante-cbamber  and  ttate- 
ffoom,  commonly  called  the  king's  chamber ;  each  room  appearing  to  have 
Weo about  tutctn  fat  tquare"    Beauties  for  Yorkshire,  p.  639. 
t  Beauties  for  Cheshire,  p.  «43. 
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the  ponderous  roinB ;  for  the  efibrto  of  the  architect  appear  to  hate 
been  chiefly  directed  to  military  arrangemcDt. 

King  Edward  the  First,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchs  that  have  filled  the  English  throne,  introduced  to  this 
country  a  new  mode  of  castellated  architecture,  splendid  and  vast 
as  his  own  comprehensive  mind,  and  suited  to  that  amelioration 
of  manners  which  he  appears  to  have  cultivated  with  memorable 
soccess  and  lasting  influence*  This  grand  style  of  military  ar- 
chitecture inyplves,  in  the  original  design  of  the  fortification, 
those  numerous  apartments  which  in  earlier  periods  were  inde* 
pendent  of  the  emhattled  works,  and  were  raised,  like  tents  or 
hnts  within  lines  of  Roman  castrametation, — not  defensible  in 
themselves,  and  probably  intended  to  be  demolished  by  the  gar-- 
xison,  on  the  occurreuce  of  a  close  siege. 

Instances  of  this  more  refined  and  superior  mode  of  buildingv 
in  which  the  fortress  and  the  palace  are  united  in  one  systematic 
and  extensive  erection,  are  conspicuous  in  the  ca$tles  of  Caer» 
nanfon  and  Contoay,— these  formidable,  jet  splendid,  structures 
which  were  once  the  terror  of  tlie  Welsh,  and  now  afford  them 
cause  of  admiration.  Once  the  badges  of  subjugation,  they  now 
stand  the  venerable  monuments  of  a  union  of  interests,  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  both  countries.  The  general  character  of 
the^e  angust  fabrics  is  too  wjell  known  to  render  a  description  of 
thetr  outlines,  or  their  peculiarities  of  internal  disposition,  neces- 
sary in  the  present  place.*  It  is  more  desirable  to  trace  the 
eflfect  of  such  royal  examples  on  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  large, 
as  evinced  in  the  construction  of  private  baroniSl  dwellings. 

Edward  the  First  granted  to  many  of  his  subjects  a  licence  to 
embattle  their  seats  of  residence ;  and  the  increasing  security, 
sociability,  and  polish  of  the  times,  caused  his  mode  of  architec- 
ture 

*  A  deicription  of  Conwaj  cantle  is  presented  in  Vol.  XVII.  of  the  Beau* 
ties  of  England  aod  Walc%  p.  466;  an(|  of  CaeruarTon  castle.  Vol.  XVIJ. 

p.ais. 
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tore  to  be  nationally  adopted.  After  the  date  of  this  reign  we 
do  not  find  the  Norman  methods  of  castellation  in  use^  or  even 
that  mixed  and  irregular  style  which  succeeded  to  the  manner  in* 
tirodiiced 'in  the  ages  of  William  the  First,  and  his  regal  sncces- 
■or.  A  gloomy  and  ma^ive  keep^  whether  insulttted  near  the 
centre  of  luuftiplied  mural  lines,  or  placed  boldly  in  the  range  of 
the^  works  which  protected  the  base-court,  no  longer  constitutes 
the  principal  feature  of  a  castle.  In  imitation  of  the  great  Welsh 
castles  of  Edward  the  First,  the  English  baron  now  endeavoured 
to  unite  comparative  grandeur  and  convenience  of  domestic  ar« 
rangement,  with  fortified  security.  His  efforts  were  at  iirKt 
rude  ;  but  they  slowly  moved  forwards  in  improvement  throogh 
the  two  next  reigns ;  in  the  latter  of  which  this  combination  of 
martial  outline  and  interior  splendour  was  carried  to  a  magnift* 
cent  height,  and  to  the  ntmofit  point  of  perfection  which  it  ever 
Attained  in  this  country. 

ft  has  been  already  sufficiently  shewn,  that,,  in  the  present 
dilapidated  state  of  castellated  buildings,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
select  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  style  of  any  determinate  era. 
When  snch  structures  were  forsaken  as  habitations,  all  records 
concerning  their  original  were  usually  disregarded  by  their  res- 
pective proprietors ;  and,  where  the  history  of  a  building  has 
been  partially  preserved,  we  often  find  such  massy  piles,  when 
not  raised  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  defence,  to  have  been  the 
work  of  diflTerent  generations,  and  to  display  in  their  several  parts 
a  consequent  mixture  of  fashions*  But  the  castle  of  Harewood, 
in  Yorkshire,  will  probably  be  received  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  general  character  of  English  castles  erected  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  mined  structure  there  stood,  nn* 
qnestionably,  a  castle  in  more  ancient  times;  and  some  part  of 
the  walls  of  such  a  former  building  may  be  still  remaining ,  but 
we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  with  such  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  edifice,  in  its  present  form,  was  built  about  the 

9  E  tittt 


tim^  of  Eiwaid  tlie  FirsI,  ^l^i^agb  not  iotermlly  cgmfilejbvd.tJM 
the  reign  of  Edwaid  kbe  Thiid.^ 

The  ruins  ef  Harewood  castle  are  aito^ted  oiv  a  lofty  wBUinJ 
hill;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  anj  lioea  of  ibctificar 
tion  jbeyond  the  buildings  intended  for  residence.  This  atructoiir^ 
was  ^ite  irregular  in  shape^  and  occupied  a  large  plojt  of  groaj^d. 
The  gcand  entrance  was  through  two  portals,  sufficiently  lofty  !• 
^dn|il  a  man  on  horseback,  i|nd  guarded  by  vast  ppiitcuUiaes^ 
There  was  not  any  area,  or  court,  within  the  structure,  the  whole 
of  the  ground -plan  being  occupied  by  apartments,  the  prtncqpsl 
#f  firhicli  w/erc  of  spacioqs  proportions.  At  two  of  the  ai^gles  wenr 
ob^ug  towers,  each  having  four  apartments,  one  above  unotke^ 
provide  with  a  iire-place  aud  a  window.  Within  the  substaooe 
of  one  part  of  the  casUe^walls  are  seen  galleries,  like  those  of 
Kshop  Qundulpb's  towers;  and  in  another  part  occur  welbur 
cavities,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  the  conveyance  of 
|[>iiitajry  ei^iues  and  stores  to  the  upper  diviaioo  of  tli£  woiks. 
3ut,  whilst  noticing  tbese  latter  particulars,  it  must  not  be  for* 
gotteii  that  some  parts  of  the  walls  were  probably  oonstrucled  at 
%  period  much  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firsts  al« 
though  it  i»believed  that  a  new  form,  and  that  which  is  still  der 
noted   by  ruinous,  outlines,   was  then   bestowed  on  the  build* 

This  mode  pf  castellalion,  which  emanated  from  the  rulii^ 
gepius  on  the  throne,  was  happily  suited  to  the  wishes  of  ages 
immediately  succeediug.  The  progress  of  refinement  in  domestic 
manners,  so  often  impeded  in  the  earlier  stages  of  history  by  a 
w^nt  of  security  against  foreign  assault,  a^d  by  the  coastittttional 
weakness  ^of  the  goveroing  power,  was  henceforwarda  slow  but 
certain;  and  met  witli  no  iuierri/ption,  except  such  as  was  pro- 
ijluced  by  civil   contests,  which   were,  in  the  greater  part,  not 

s^i|ate4 

•  Se«  Arclieol.  Vol.  VI.  p.  dl9.— The  cttttle  of  HnVewrKHl  it  briefly 
»fDlic<4  fo  the  Bc>iv(iM  for  Yorkshire,  p.  718— 7fl(X 

f  A  second  specimen  of  the  ttyie  latroduced  by  Edward  tbe  Tk%t»  iiniS* 
liened  io  tbe  Beauties  for  Lbicolnthire«  p.  754^ 
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•gMftM  oikfet  pvbKc  pritteiple,  bMk  were  nther  rtrnggkt  arising 
famptifftlii  iDtercBU  ndprajodioes^ 

•  If lUMVovft  iNiiMiiig*  wore  ahtnd  during  the  reigiw  of  EdiNOA 
liie  Ficily  ftttd  hie  siweeeeiir^  io  alteutien  to  the  nohle  ^ehien  in*' 
Indkieed  hy  the  fomer  km|p.  Many  euoh  iontancee  amy  ooowr  to 
tbm  examiner ;  and  the  coalveioii  ef  modes,  arising  from  the  eaial'' 
iaee,  in  the  same  stractare,  of  the  Naraian  keep,  and  tliose  eoa-> 
venient  towers  and  ianer  hitti^  which  were  first  blended  with  a 
ferllf  cation  ia  the  time  of  this  great  soToreign,  will  cause  some 
pasploaity,  uuleaa  it  he  rMatmbered  that  such  alterations  are 
(mown  to  have  heea  fre<)uenty  and  probably  were  mnch  moro 
aaael  ihea  has  been  amtentioated. 

.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  castellated  edifices  of 
this  country  made  a  still  nearer^  approach  to  the  character  of  the 
modem  pahiee  and  manaion.  The  cliivalric  exercises  of  the  lisft 
were  now  followed  by  the  courtly  dance  and  dome»tic  pageant. 
The  baildiogs  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  were,  accordingly,  rendered  suitable  to  such  habits. 
The  apartmeuts  used  for  stately  retirement  and  pompons  recrea- 
tion were  increased  and  enlarged,  while  the  fortified  parts  would 
aoflietiBUM  appear  to  be  designed  for  defence  agaioat  a  audden  as* 
aanit,  rather  than  a  regular  alege.* 

2  E  »  Windsor 

•  Tbc  improvenwnti  which  gradsslly  took  place  in  the  interior  of  csi* 
tlc^  ere  briefly  noticed  by  several  modern  writers,  drawing  their  intet^ 
ligeoce  trom  ancient  authorities.  Mr.  Dallaway  (Obtervaiioni  ou  Eoglirft 
Architecture,  p.  1(K>-*101.)  observes  that  '*  daring  the  luiddle  centsries 
after  the  Conquest,  when  the  plant  of  mere  defence  were  rendered  snbier^ 
vient  to  those  of  eomfortable  habitation  within  the  walls  of  a  castle>  a  cwUm 
degree  of  splendour  in  the  internal  decoration  and  furuitnre  soon  followed. 

"  The  walls  of  the  state  chambers  were  covered  with  wninscot,  painfedio 
Iresco  open  the  pannelsj  or  hung  wtjih  arras  »r  ta^sWy.  In  the  numeroos 
castellated  palaces  of  our  early  sovereigns*  were  apartments  so  ornamented, 
as  ia  dearly  shown  in  nneient  eridenctsw    At  Warwick  was  a  memorable  soh 

ef 


ffuuhor  Catiie,  erected  by  Edward  the  Third,  as  hisfaiwiirila 
place  of  residence,  ia  an  obvious  inatanoe  of  tile  grand  idan 
ibrmed  by  himself  and  his  architect,  respecting  the  appropnate 
dwelHug  of  a  king  of  England  in  the  14th  ceatary*  This  bailding 
is  now  so  entirely  altered,  by  the  additions  made  in  variooa  afes 
(ireqnently  incongroons,  tliough  magnificent)  that  it  is  almoal 
impracticable  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  aspect,  when  inhabited 
by  the  warlike  and  chivalrous  refounder  of  the  structure. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  the  reader  of  the  Beanties  of  Eng- 
land, that  Windsor  castle  was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  a  ibrtiwsn 
raised  by  William  the  Conqueror.  In  examining  such  parta  of 
the  edifice  as  are  of  (he  date  of  Kiug  Edward  the  Third,  it  in 
necessary  to  hold  this  circumstance  in  remembrance;  for  we  here 

find 

of  arraf,  upon  wbich  were  repreicnted  ihe  achieve mentt  of  the  valorous  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Sir  Guy,  whose  legend  was  ramtlmr  to  our  old  poets.  Nordi4 
the  faalik  reuiaiti  without  their  share  of  onianicnt.  Ariuurial  bearings  in 
stained  glaM  were  not  unfrequent,  at  least  in  the  great  bay-window  j  and, 
at  the  solemn  ieasls,  moveable  fapestry  was  placed  behind  the  high  table 

"  Sculpture,  however  rude,  was  admitted  at  an  earlier  period,  either  over 
tbo  roachicol alien  of  the  gates,  in  the  grotesque  (igores  used  as  water-spouts* 
in  escocheons,  or  effigies  of  some  heroic  individual.  Over  the  grand  entranos 
into  Caernarvon  castle,  is  the  statue  of  £dward  the  First,  standing  iu  the  ad 
oi  drawing  his  sword,  and  an  attitude  of  defiance.  Carvings,  intrednced  aa 
architectural  embellishments,  weie,  in  many  instances,  finished  with  no  less 
perlcctiun  than  in  church  buildings." 

Much  information  coneerniiig  the  paintingt  which  enriched  the  walls  of 
royal  and  noble  castellated  structures,  in  the  Middle  ages,  is  contained  in 
Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Paintiiig,  and  in  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  Vol.  II, 
—-From  the  "  Dream*'  of  Chaucer  it  would  appear  that  sach  circumstances  of 
tmbellishmenl  were  not  confined  to  ihe  eastles  of  the  sovereign  and  aobility, 
but  were  adopled,  also,  in  the  chambers  of  dwellings  belonging  to  private 
gentlemen.  The  poet,  when  roused  from  his  dream,  found  all  the  gay 
imagery  of  Taney  vanished,  and  saw  nothing, 
-I 

"  Save  on  (h«  wals  old  portraiture 
Of  horsemen,  haukis,  and  boondis, 
And  hurt  dera  all  full  of  woundis." 
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tai  «  roand  tover,  or  kcep»  whieh,  inHpic8lioMbly«  wis  not  t 
form  of  bnildio|^  in  mvcli  use  at  that  thno.  Thin  eircukr  tower 
^(bmerly  termed  the  round  tabie,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Slow) 
tppesrs  to  have  lieen  reboiH  in  the  oriflnol  Norman  form  by  king 
fidward,  before  he  vAfeained  the  profossional  iiiterforenee  of  the 
ingenious  Wykeham ;  and  was,  perhaps,  re  erecled  in  that  din* 
oaided  shape,  through  a  veneration  for  the  aneieiit  castle  in  which 
ihe  king  wns  born. 

Although  the  general  disposition  of  Ihe  works  is  rendered  ob* 
oeare  by  numerous  alterations,  there  ar^  aafficient  traoes  of  the 
outline  remaining^  lo  convince  the  examiner  Ihat,  in  this  regal 
edifice^  were  combined  the  aportments  and  olBoes  of  an  extensive 
fftkce,  with  the  harsh  exterior,  of  a  strong  embaltled  fortress. 

The  number  of  castles  built  in  periods  subsequent  to  the  con»» 
«Mieement  of  the  14th  century  were  few,  compared  with  those 
oieeted  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  feudal  lords  possessed  greater 
•tf«iigth,from  tlie  relative  weakness  of  the  crown.  The  instaneea 
of  oastdlated  archilectore,  illustraiive  of  the  mode  prevailing  in 
tills  century,  are,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  alterations 
ofiected  in  more  ancient  structures;  and,  in  such  improvements, 
ihe  magnificenee  of  the  third  Bdward's  era  is,  indeed,  reflected 
in  lineaments  more  durable  and  emphatic  than  '*  records  on  brass/' 
since  they  form  some  of  the  most  impressive  ancient  ornaments  of 
this  country,  so  fertile  in  subjects  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  enquiring  into  the  manners  of  ages  long  since  past,  and 
best  recollected  through  the  medium  of  such  tangible  and  unequi* 
voeal  monuments* 

The  flnest  instance  of  a  structure  altered  according  to  the  man- 
ner  thua  greatly  improved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  is  to 
be  found  in  Alnwick  castle,  the  splendid  and  principal  seat  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norlhumberland ;  whic  h,  with  the  excep; 
tion  of  the  regal  castellated  palace  of  Windsor,  is,  assuredly,  the 
most  magnificent  castle  in  Great  Britain  that  is  inhabited  al  tbo 
present  day. 
Thia  august  pile  is  believed  to  comprise  some  parts  of  a  for- 
S  E  3  ireas 


4rMi  ip^tjsd  in  «n  AacfW-9%&oii  ^#,  l)al  im»  cbifAy  wUilite 
4h«i  141b  «^tiir3%  TU  iNMrony  of  AlowUk  was  fur^ktmi  hj 
litavy,  l4»d  Fitrcy.  in  ihft  yei^R  19(N);  imi4  by  tint  ivoW^imiv 
f«4^  Ua  immediiAe  8iii»Gewor»j  a  ainioliiro  «as  progreisively 
nMip  which  «M  »ttit«d  to  Ihe  fayfakMi  of  the  livos,  «n4  tolb# 
iplgadoiir  10  which  tb^y  lived. 

Abiffick  CMlle  i«  sauM  oa  a  fiiio  oi«ir«Uon»  which  rista  gta^ 
doally  from  the  south  side  of  the  river  AIne.  The  keep,  or  cite^ 
44*  i«  #f  vtst  nMgnit(Mie»  wid  atUias  vach  of  the  pictunsfoe  of 
•rchileetiffe  fron  ''  fair  aeni-cireuhr  tpwere/'  wbicb  {Nrotecl  aad 
jKlem  it  on  every  aide. 

The  casttersrea  ia  divided  isle  three  concts^  estared.  tbrmifli 
gateways  fotmed  in  lofty  towers^  embattled,  and  defcaded  watb 
feftcoHises.  Attached  to  the  portal  that  ooaslitiiCea  the  eoAraace 
of  the  iBMr  ward,  and  appears  to  he  of  Anglo*8«iott  aiffhiteci 
tnre^  are  two  ectangelar  towers,  charged  withaseBieBofcBasl^ 
cbeoiis,  which  sapplies  the  phwe  of  an  iosbriptiQa,  and  pvwves 
tb%t  these  additacnal  boiUingB  were  effected  about  the  year 
13». 

The  interior,  even  as  it  stood  betee  recent  spleiidld  alteimtioQe, 
wcs  evideBtiy  adapted  to  the  exercise  of «  princely  hespilalily ; 
Md  evaaced,  in  its  .arrangement,  a  slow  bnt  ddetmiBate  iocfsaae 
in  polish  of  mawwrc  and  eeeial  confidence.* 

Commanding 

^  M«ny  partknlan  relating  to  the  ctate  of  (hii  noble  cattte  in  ttie  I6tli 
centurj,  am  poblished  in  "  A  dmaiptton  of  Alnwick  Caitle,  talen  ftesi 
9^  sitticnt  lartsy  of  iliveiaofUie  potMiiicma  of  the  Raglit  Hoaaonble 
tbe  Earl  of  Isforthumberland^  made  aboat  ih»  jtar  lj^7,  Iqr  flrmgn 
Clarkeson,  sunrejoc  of  all  hit  lordibip'i  landt«  and  Qlber  the  mid  earl'a 
ofiicen."  Xbis  curioui  docuniont  (which  is  preaerTed  amongtt  the  evidences 
of  his  Grare  the  Duke  of  Northomberland)  is  printed,  hy  permission,  in 
Oroie*s  Antiqaitiei  of  England  and  Waies,  Vol.  ITL  and  in  Hutchinson's 
Vie*  of  Northumberland,  ke.  Vol.  II.  The  whole  is  highly  worthy  of  pers- 
tal,  hj  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  intimate  kaowkdge  of  tbe 
Srfibile^sr^l  arra8i»Qif  nu  of  tbs  S4li|  aaatsr^. 
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CBtMBMdipi^  pveeMiliolis  of  outviwd  definoe  ««ra»  immmmp/ 
deemed  necesMry  lo  the  iprandeur/  as  well  «» le  Iher  eeoartty)  of> 
tke  «iiflce.    The  wlwie  of  the  eaBlle^oraa  is  eBComi^Mipd  -kj 
«iil%  which'  iire  flanked  with  etxtoen  lofty  towers  and-  imn^r. 
But  onmmeDt  is  interspersed,  efen  sndongst  feat«ses<«f*iiilKtarT 
hamhness.    Bislribiited  sflong  the  boHleflMnls,  are  seen  iranier* 
owi  aculptoredligiinsy  whieh  are  chiefly  those  of  warriors  in  ntta**' 
Mkn  of  deihace. 

AHhoogh  Ahmcfc  casHe  was  re-edified  by  the  first  Dnke  and  • 
Daehesa  of  Nesthmnheiiand;  and  is  now  arranged  iar  a  style  oi* 
iaternal  magnifioenoe,  soited  to  the  dignified  uses  of  the  4lhiSlri» 
oaa  family  in  naidem  ti»e8>  the  whole  pile,  in  its  general  exie* 
rior  character  and  dispesal>  prssevtsa  fine  memorial  of  the  mode 
of  castoiHated  avohitedore  preeailrag  dofiog  the  ages  hi  whioN  a 
float  OKteni  of  hntldhigs,  and  anmerons  apartments  designed,  for 
stately  pleasnre,  were  blended  with  strong  outlines  of  martial 
defenee.  The  hand  of  restoration  was  here  guided  by  an  admira* 
ble  eorrectnesa  of  taste,  and  veneration  of  antiquity. 

Amongst  other  castles,  altered  iu  attention  to  the  improved 
ideas  of  domestic  accommodation  and  internal  splendour,  which 
piwrailed  in  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Warmiek,^  Berkeief/f  wad  EmUwwtLt  It  will,  however,  he 
observed  that  many  additions,  of  a  stiH  later  date,  have  been  made 
to  each  of  those  structures.  The  latter  is  now  in  a  state  of  for- 
saken min,  but  still  presents  many  strongly -marked  indieations 
of  the  style  of  tlie  14th  century,  which  will  be  found  at  once 
nsefnl  and  grsiifying  to  the  architectural  antiquary. 

Some  buildings,  of  less  magnitnde  than  those  noticed  ahove^t 
may  be  desirably  adduced  as  examples  of  the  style  prevailhig  at 
the  same  era;  since  they  are  free  from  the  intermixture  of  pre- 

2  E  4  vious 

*  BestttiMlsr  Wsrwickthire,  p.  910. 
+  ■      Gloacestenbire»  p,7e3. 

I    ■  ■■    ■  .M,  Wsrwiskihirc,  p.  S4^4S. 
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vbiw  moie^,  and  oLhibtl  more  olotaly  ikt  Aunch&r  of  bMonial 
dwellingft  of  a  castonary'size.* 

Spofibrd  Cusiie,  in  Yorlahife,   a  inaMMD  deserled  ouay 
Mgtfi  baek»  and  now  in  ruins,  w  eonfidently  believed  tobave  b^ao- 
erected  ahaul  ibe  reign  of  Edwaid  the  Third^f 

This  Btruotare  is  of  an  oblong  form,  hariag  at  one  angle  a  snail 
tower  of  the  same  shape,  beneath  which  <was  a  cell,  or  dnngeon^ 
probably  designed  for  the  reception  of  prisoners..  The  priacipaW 
entrance  was  near  this  angnlar  tower,  and  was  narrow  and  small* 
bat  placed  oa  ibe  level  of  the  grooiid.  The  lower  rooma  were 
lighted  only  by  loop-holes,  with  the  exception  of  one  largie  win- 
dow^ which,  however,  was  a  snflicient  point  of  weaknesa  to  ren* 
dar  nugatory  all  attempts  at  permanent  deCeoce. 

In  the  present  dilapidated  state  of  this  abandoned  slractare^  it- 
ia  difficult  to  aacertatn  the  order  of  tbe  different  apartneirta. 

Bat 

*  The  following  remarks,  ou  the  subject  of  baroiiiel  casUcsof  the  Middle 
ages,  are  presented  by  Mr.  Dollawaj  in  his  Observations  on  English  Archi- 
tecture.— "  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  some  attempts  were  made  to 
render  castles  habitable,  and  even  magnificent.  Mnny  of  his  barons,  who 
htd  tcqaired  weahh  by  the  ransom  of  prisoaers  taken  in  the  fields  of  Poitiers 
and  Cressj,  were  proud  to  apply  it  to  the  decoration  and  entmrgemcnt  of 
theii  osstlcs;  and  tbe  splendid  example  the  king  had  shown  at  Windsor>  «&<• 
cited  in  Ihem  t  rivalry  of  imitation. 

"  Tbe  ssra  Qf  this  improvement  extended  itself  from  this  reign  to  the  close 
of  tbe  contention  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Within  this  . 
period  we  may  date  the  erection,  or  renovation,  of  tbe  grandest  castellated 
structures  of  which  this  kingdom  coald  once  boast;  and  whose  veneralxle 
tmiot  are  the  most  eharacteristick  features  of  the  English  landscape.  Aboat 
this  time,  turrets,  and  hanging  galleries,  over  the  salient  angles  and  the 
gateways,  very  various  in  tlteir  design,  were  added  to  the  roder  architectare 
of  impregnable  strength,  and  (particularly  in  the  Welsh  counties)  conical 
buttresses  were  applied  to  round  towers,  reaching  to  more  than  half  their 
height,  and  spreading  at  the  base  like  a  modern  bastion.  By  these  additions 
the  ruins  are  rendered  extremely  picturesque."  Dallaway's  Observations  on 
English  Architecture,  p.  95 — 96. 

t  Archasol.  Voh  VI.  p.  537.-i-Tiiis  pestle  is  noticed  in  the  Bcaatiee  for 
Yorkshire,  p.  639* 
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B«i  they  afipeflMr  to  hare  been  few  in  nainber/  whilst  those  of  letd* 
ing  consequence  were  of  spHcroiis  dimeusioBS.  The  great  bidl« 
•itoftted. directly  above  the  principal  divisions  of  the  groitiid-floor« 
was  ^ot  less  ihau  75  feet  in  length,  and  36  feet  in  breadth.  This 
noble  room,  the  seat  of  unliioiled  hospitality,  is  lighted  by  lofty, 
fojttted  windows,  and  is  entered  by  two  spaoious  doors*  also  of  m 
pointed  forni. — So.fH^ustrocteNl.  it  is  evkkiii  that  it  could  not  be 
intended,  for  s^ripos  .ajad  lasting  defence.  The  whole  buildings 
indeed,  displays  .  the  characteristics  of  a  grand,  but  rude,  moo- 
sion,,  iodetermiuate  in  feature,  and  hesitating  b^ween  hespitablo 
confidence  and  armed  precaution. 

Naworih  Ca$iif,  in  Cun^berlmid,  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  by  Rannlpbus  Dacro, 
*'  chiefly  consists  of  two  large  square  towers,  united  by.  other 
buildings,  and  enclosing  a  quadrangular  coart.''*  This  strae* 
tore,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Kiiig,t  *'  has  still  more  of  the  a«k« 
ward  attempt  of  introducing  convenience  snd  magnificence,  and 
still  less  of  the  cautions  provisions  for  munition  and  defence,'' 
ihsii  other  buildings  ascribed  to  the  same  reign.  The  interior 
contains  a  vast  number  of  apartments;  some  few  of  which  arer 
spacious^  but  all  gloomy  and  ill-contrived.  Although  it  is  pro* 
bable  thai  alterations  have  been  effected  in  the  disposal  of  many 
of  these  rooms,  the  general  character  of  the  building  iii  an  inter* 
esting  specimen  of  the  architectural  mode  of  the  age  in  which 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  erected.  Situated  on  the  borders,  and 
consequently  much  exposed  to  danger,  this  edifice  must  bo 
amongst  the  last  in  which  precautions  of  sullen  security  were 
sacrificed  to  fashion  and  a  growing  amenity  of  manners;  yet» 
even  here,  we  find  the  dismal  and  isolated  keep  abandoned,  and 
ranges  of  apartments  occupying  the  place  of  former  embattled 
nnral  lines.  X 

Hever 

*  BesntiM  for  Conberhuid,  p.  ISO.  f  Arehaol.  Vol.  VI. 

t  The  inttiior  of  this  veiy  cuioM  bsildiag  eshibili  nancrosf  soatrivwecs 
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He^er  Ca$th,  in  Kmt,  praente  another  taitaioe  of  cuteHiM 
MIdingB  fsreeted  in  lli«  reign  of  Edward  tbe  Third;  and  &h 
plaja,  in  its  general  cbaraclar^  a  atmilar  ini|iroTenienl  in  aodal 
mnuigemenl,  hiended  with  decided  eftrta  at  Oftterior  defenee. 
This  atraetare  ia  snrrounded  by  a  meat^  eroaaed  by  a  drawbridge; 
and  the ''  entrance  gateway^  which  eonaiata  ef  a  eentre,  ftinked 
by  round  towen,  ia  embattled  and  tlrongly  machieolated,  and  ia 
ako  defended  by  a  porteollta."*  The  inner  balMinga,  howerer^ 
anKke  theee  of  early  Angio-Nerman  eastlea,  or  of  the  BixeA 
aiyle  immediately  weoeeding,  **  farm  a  quadrangle,  eneleaing  a 
court^' 

Mot  any  arebltectoral  deviationa  of  importance  ean  be  aacer- 
tained  in  caatlea  erected,  or  altered,  in  tbe  sneeeeding  reigw 
(that  of  Richard  the  Second ;)  which  period  preaenta  the  latest 
examplea  of  buihfiaga  atrielly  entitled  to  snob  a  denomination. 
A  ?ery  few  instances  will,  therefore,  be  soffieient  for  tlie  aatia- 
fcslimi  of  the  enqniter. 

Boiiom  Ca9iU,  in  Ym'kBhire,  ia  said,  by  lieknd,  to  hare  been 
buih  t^  Riohard,  Lord  ficrope,  in  the  Ume  of  King  Ricfaaitl  tfie 
Second.  Thia  was  a  alately  pile,  aeated  on  an  eminence.  The 
whole  boilding  surrounded  an  open  court,  "  and  waa  disposed  in 
tba  form  of  a  parallelogram,  wHh  square  towen  at  each  extreme 
angle.  A  small  tower  rose  near  the  centres  of  tbe  north  wai 
south  8ide84''t    There  were  three  ways  of  entrance;  and  the 

whole 

•f  defcsee  and  retreat  fiem  the  ineiiraioDS  of  <*  mots-troopers,"  or  oAer 
■ersading  lbti«  Hie  «h»le  tntsiwd  Mmaeiseiit,  indeed,  teems  **  chiefly 
erisnlaledto  ksep  to  eiiemy  oid^  or  clade  hit  vtgtisnoe  tfaoald  lie  h^ipen  to 
get  in.  lU  hMtiagiholst  ere  oemtroM;  b«l  il  tesam  prabsble  that  laaay 
of  its  cksee  recesses  are  even  now  anknown."  The -staircases  are  wiadiagr 
dark;  and  narrow  f  and  long  successions  of  doors,  opening  to  the  more  re- 
tired apartments,  are  strongly  plated  with  iron. 

*  Beaaties  for  Kent,  p.  1315. 
t  Arch  Antjqt.  VoL  IV.  p.  i55.'^hccmimg  to  teland,  this  castle  was 
«  aattkjfaga  XVIII  yctst;  and  the  oiisrgytof  tlis-biiykRnge  cam,  by  yere, 
to  1000  marks/' 
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uliok  baiidisi^  appeam  te  have  been  deatitate  of  ilMaa  ddenaifa 
pnacaiiiioMi  adopted  in  earlier  speeineiisef  csatellatjon,  aiid  aeofe* 
linea  evtdeat  in  parte  ef  other  caalellated  edifices  ereeled,  er 
altered,  in  this  reigQ. 

The  eastle  of  Lmmlt^,  in  the  coofiiy  of  Dnrbam'^  was  origt- 
■ally  oemtnKted  in  tlie  rei^  of  Edward  the  First;  but  was 
altered,  under  a  lioeoce  of  fortification  granted  by  Richard  the 
Seeond,  and  Biabep  Skirlav,  in  the  year  1369.t  It  is  difiicsH 
to  disting«iafa,  in  thia  tnstaoee,  between  the  works  of  different 
ages  J  but  etteng  preparations  for  defenee  are  apparent  in  Bsaay 
parts,  intermingled  with  extensive  and  somptueus  ranges  of 
domeatio  apt^rtoMnta.  The  bnildings  are  situated  on  an  elevated 
spot,  and  fbim  «  quadrangle,  encloeiag  an  area,  and  protected* 
at  eaeh  angle,  by  octagonal  machicolated  toirets.  The  project* 
iog  gateway  is,  likewise,  cooMnauded  by  turrets  and  a  machico* 
lated  gallery ;  and  it  is  asoerUiined,  by  armorial  aeulptare,  that 
this  gateway  underwent  alteration  by  Sir  Ralph  Luailey,  in  the 
reign  of  Ridiard  the  Seeoud.  Three  stories  of  apartments,  in  the 
east  front,  being  that  on  which  is  placed  the  above  gateway,  have 
mallioned  windows,  guarded  witli  iron. 

A  aeeond  insfanoe  of  a  baronial  castle,  altered  according  to  the 
style  of  this  reign,  oeeurs  in  the  eastle  of  i^a^y,  likewise  io  ike 
county  of  Durham.t  ^^^t  ^^  ^i*  ^^^^^  pi'^>  ^^^  marks  of  alter* 
ation  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  are  still  mere  obscurely  inters 
raised  with  buildings  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  with  aubse* 
qnenft  improvemeote.  In  many  parts,  however,  it  still  displays 
the  modes  prevailing  abovt  the  year  1379,  when  John  de  Nevill, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  obtained  a  licence  *'  |o  make  a  eastle  of  hia 
manor  of  Saby,  and  to  embattle  and  cvenellate  its  towers.''  The 
strong,  embattled,  towers,  either  renovated,  or  entirely  con* 
structed^  ky  that  earl,  are  numerous.    But  the  decisive  traces  of 

the 

*  B«aiitits  for  Darliam,  p.  189;  with  an  engraving. 

i  Printed,  by  mistake,  in  ^e  Beauties  for  Dnrhan,  1399.  * 

I  Beantiei  for  Darhain,  p.  8t7. 
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the  em  in  whicU  he  floarished,  are  okniI  cottspicDon  in  mde^  Irat 
gnnd,  eflbrts  towards  an  increase  of  internal  conveoieiioe  and 
splendour.  The  ground  plan  of  the  oalvorks  is,  prebaMy,  of  m 
much  more  ancient  date. 

Thus  reluctantly  did  the  custom  of  living  in  massy  fiwtnesaes^ 
which  defied  party-competition,  and  rendered  an  individual  al* 
most  superior  to  the  reigning  law  of  the  land,  pass  away  from 
nobles  long  accustomed  to  feudal  manners,  and  intent  on  exact* 
lag,  with  arbitrary  interest,  from  the  middle  classes  and  the  com* 
monalty,  those  dues  of  homage,  and  more  solid  advantages,  which 
themselves  rendered  to  the  crown. 

It  is  believed  that  we  have  not  any  remaining  specimen  of  a 
bnilding,  really  entitled  to  the  name  of  castle,  and  intended  form 
noble  dwelling,  that  was  erected  at  a  date  subsequent  lo  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Various  circumstances  aocele* 
rated  the  disuse  of  sueh  structures,  as  places  of  residence  for  the 
noble  and  wealthy.— The  increase  of  urbanity  and  refinement, 
attendant  on  the  progressive  substitution  of  commerce  for  chtvairy« 
as  the  great  dependance  of  the  nation,  must  have  created  a  dispo* 
sition  towards  the  rermquishroeut  of  such  dreary  and  isolaied  re- 
cesses of  stone.  The  same  bias  of  natioual  temper,  necessarily 
produced,  although  by  slow  degrees,  a  more  settled  state  of  pub- 
lic afiairs,  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  the  growing  tastn  and 
enlarged  liberality  of  sentiment* 

But  one  obvious  eircnmstance  is,  in  itself,  of  sufficient  weight 
to  account  for  the  abandonment  of  fortification,  according  to  the 
ancient  methods,  without  a  reference  to  causes  more  conjectural 
and  obscure.— The  whole  mode  of  warfare  etperienoed  so  entire  a 
change  by  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  that  the 
duplicated  ramparts,  with  Uitir  crenelles  and  turrets,  and  even  the 
massy  walls  of  the  keep,  although  proof  to  thts  cattus  or  the  bat- 
tering ram.  were  no  longer  secnre  guards  against  the  assault  of  a 
determined  foe.* 

To 

*  A  dilTercDt  opiuiou  prcv«iled  for  a  short  time  daring  the  reign  of  Henry 

the 
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To  tbi*  indueementm&y,  perhaps,  be  added  (as  an  oflspriog  of 
tbe  flobstilution  of  coflameFee  for  chivalry)  the  increase  of  oar 
naval,  strength,  and  consequent  accession  of  seeirrity  from  foreiga 
iavasiea. 

From  soch  causes  conjoined,  no  baronial  sea(s,  regnlarly  for« 
tified,  were  erected  in  ages  succeeding  the  time  of  Richard  the 
8ec<Hid ;  and  those  already  existing  were  gradually  abandoned, 
except  In  casual  times  of  public  trouble. 

In  the  sanguinary  struggles  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  more  ancient  and  massy  of  these  strong  holds 
vere  often  subjects  of  couteutiou  and  enterprise.  They  afterwards 
returned  to  a  li^ppy  state  of  neglect  as  fortifications ;  from  which 
they  were  disastrously  called  in  the  1 7th  century. — It  appears, 
thai,  in  the  year  lt>d6,  a  commission  was  issued,  appointing 
Lieuteuant-Colonel  Coningsby  "  commissary -general  of,  and  for^ 
all  the  castles  and  fortifications  in  England  and  Wales/'  The 
express  object  of  this  measure  has  not,  however^  been  ascertained. 
During  the  calamitous  civil  war  (painful  in  every  point  of  view!) 
which  brought  the  generous,  but  misguided,  career  of  Charles  to 
a  fatal  conclusion,  many  ancient  castles  were  garrisoned,  and  de« 
fended,  by  the  respective  contending  parties. 

When  the  king's  cause  was  lost,  several  of  these  structures 
(equally  venerable  and  curious!)  were  dismantled,  or  utterly  de« 
stroyed,  by  order  of  Parliament.  Since  that  date,  the  inroads 
of  dilapidation  have  been  much  more  than  oommensumte  with  the 
progress  of  lime.  A  busy  and  increasing  commercial  population 
has  demolished,  without  scruple,  many  fragments  of  such  cas- 

tellated 

the  Eighth.  By  thst  monarch  wem  ertcted  in  haste,  and,  «•  it  woald  al- 
au»t  appear,  in  trepidation,  several  fortrenet  for  the  defence  of  the  eoart 
against  invasion.  An  instance  of  these  btoekhnnet  is  noticed  in  the  Bean- 
ties  for  Sussei,  p.  199.  The  building \here  described  (WincheUea,  or  Cum^ 
Icr  C«slie)  isaastisfactorj  example  of  the  whole  of  the  fortresses  constrvcted 
by  Henry  tbe  Righih,  with  «  view  of  protecting  the  coast.  They  osnaily 
consist  of  a  lairge  cireniu  tower,  with  oatworks,  spmetimes  comprising  sipsHsr 
mwen  of  the  same  fona. 
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telkted  ilraeliirat  as  itere  iappMod  to  ratufeM  niUi.  its  ifwiU- 
tioflft  iu  locftl  imiirofeiMnl.  In  nore  seoluied  biImInm^  Ibt 
IratM  hag  •onefimeft  bees  eqoaily  eomf letev  Tbe  agikffltaririiilt 
and  the  repairer  of  the  highways,  have,  in  too  many  intlanoeii 
profited  by  Kuch  rtnaiiM  of  those  aognst  fabrica  aa  iMte  roMte 
ftom  buay  haaaU;  and  tb«a  baa  pracaeded  a  gitdoat  vofk  df  4a* 
atrvctioBi  in  which  time  and  weather  [the  agaata  raoit  laadilf 
named,  and  to  which  the  devaaiation  is  nsuaUy  afttribated}  hmm, 
in  reality,  bad  little  share.  Bnt  the  haad  of  anti^pnriaa  taAa  baa 
ialerposed  in  late  yeara,  and  baa  prcaenred  from  .caaifo  del&oli*. 
tion  nvnerous  velica^  tkreaiaBed  by  igAonnca  and  a^ariae.  daah 
vaatigea  are  likely  to  remain  lor  many  aeaturacs,  il  4h^  miaal 
with  a  similar  pratectioa.  It  is,  bowavar,  chiefty  aa  mm$  tbtfl 
we  Yiew  theae  monuBMnta  of  aneient  baaoiital  graadaur.  Ps# 
oaatlea,  that  were  the  beada  of  baronies  in  yeaia  aborily  Mlow* 
ing  the  Norman  Conquest,  are  now  in  a  habitable  atate;  ali< 
though,  perhaps,  often  renovated  in  difforent  deaeending  ^fea« 

To  the  indekermiaale  atyle  last  noticed,  in  wbieh  irragnlar  pre« 
caotions  of  defence  were  blended  witbeibrle  towards  inlenial  am* 
plitude  and  convenienae,  aucaeeded  a  mode  of  afobiteatare  pmeiy 
domestio  as  to  its  osee^  altbottgh  exhibitiag  partially  the  aspect 
ofcastellation.— Long  accaatamed  to  aasociate  an  Mas  of  aaltecl 
grandeur  of  residence  witb  that  of  a  threateniiig  military  otiUine, 
our  aacestors,  when  they  laeltafmsbed  the  Ibrtraaaaa  a  baronial 
aaat,  elected  in  its  place  an  ostentations  kind  of  fabiio,  whicb 
must  be  described  aa  a  caHeliaitd  kmui»* 

From  their  want  of  massive  solidity,  few  of  these  buildings  ca* 
main  at  the  present  day,  even  in  ruins;  and  moft  have  been  en- 
tirely rased  to  the  ground,  and  supplanted  by  maastons,  wbicb, 
in  tbeir  turn,  bava  also  yiekled  to  time  and  feshion,  and  are  now 

^  either 

^  OBeoftheiliwigeftt  baildinnt  of  thb  dmcripdon,  if,  mdeiP(l»  Kpmperiy 
iiU  laader  tvch  «  cUst»  wMR«fi«m  camie,  Mmim»uihthire ;  memonble  [or 
IhegaUaot  dtieiice  m«d«  by  tb«  N«M)otft  •(  Wdreeiter  Against  the  Farnamen> 
Isriant.    Vide  fitajitifsfer  Motiiuutttfashire,  p.  150,  «l  wq. 
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•ither  dMn^ei,  or  d«beed  bj  apriioe  wuiibmjiitifigi^mp*  Xhf 
asQent  catieliaied  kouu  affords  a  subjeel  of  aiitifttajriaD  oiif iiiry^ 
vary  carioua  in  regard  to  the  manaers  of  aoveral  ohacore  agoo^ 
and  wo  are  lortpinale  in  haviag  a  apocuaea,  £ree  frooi  iaij^oitaal 
ioaoTakioB^  alttoaf^k  mucli  Bf^loeted^  ia  Ha4iW'JUiU,  Derbjf^ 
Mre. 

The  veaerable  maasioa  thas  deuoaiinated^*  is  seated  on  Umi 
brow  of  a  sloep  hill ;  and  iU  lofty  tttrrets  and  enbattlefaeatsy  irbea 
viawad  fiross  a  disftanoo,  give  it  tho  apjpearaaco  of  a  regidar  aa4 
ateoag  fortress.  Bat,  on  a  aloser  fispeetaoD,  these  iodicatioai 
of  dofonijUe  anangeaieDt  are  found  to  bo  iaUacmiia^  au4  im* 
leadod  ttorely  ter  ornaoieat.  The  wh^lo  of  th^  sfaracUure  i^ 
opoB  to  affioaeh,  and  designed^  thvoagh  aU  its  iBtorior^  fcrlho 
parpooes  of  hm\y  accoaunodatioa,  and  mde^  bat  geaecoas^  boa*' 
pUality* 

The  buildings  sarronad  two  paved  ^drangular  ooartOf  aaA 
the  various  spartownts  into  which  they  are  divided  are  exlremdy 
oaiaerDos^  bat  are  devoid  of  elegaaoej  and  even  of  coavonieaqa* 
Th^gremt  hoU,  situated  in  the  principal,  or  outward^  couii,  waa« 
evideatly,  the  pabUo  dining  room  of  the  n^ansion;  and  hssai 
satsed  floor  at  the  upper  ead.  for  the  barouial  family  and  their 
most  disUagnished  guests.  Over  one  side,  aad,  likewise,  over' 
a  skreen  at  the  lower  end,  is  a  gallery,  supported  on  piUara. 

The  sooflBM^  ^^propriatod  to  the  domestic  vetirement  of  the  heads^ 
of  the  bmily,  were  few,  and  of  a  dreary  character.  Independent 
of  a  vast  assemblage  of  offices,  and  chambers,  for  that  uumerons 
throng  of  retainers  supposed  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  esta- 
blishment, the  chief  apartment,  after  a  notice  of  tlie  hall,  ia  a 
gMery,  110  feet  in  lengthy  and  17  feet  in  width,  occupying  oaa 
entire  side  of  the  second  coart 

All  the  principal  rooms,  with  an  exception  of  the  gallery,  were 

hang 

*  Tof  t  more  eja«aded  scoMiiit  of  Haddon  hall,  or  houM,  tef  Beauliea 
for  Derbyshire,  p.  494  \  and  Ar«hw>lofia»  Vai.  VI.  in  whi^  latter  work  ia 
a  groaad-plao  of  the  bQUdiog. 
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boifg  with  loose  «mB ;  ftnd'the  doors  irere  onilbnilly  coiioeaM 
Whiiul  the  hangings.  This  practice,  however/  most  not  lie  «!!• 
tirely  attribated  to  fashion,  or  a  love  of  oriiameiit.  SucbathSok 
and  warm  skreen  was  iteeessary  to  protect  the  inmates  of  tliMe 
apartments  from  the  ehill  streams  of  air/  which  otherwise  pene- 
trated the  nost  close  recesses  of  such  vast  and  ill-contrived 
buildings.* 

This  spacious  mansion  comprised  within  its  oeotrtt  a  ehap^1,t 
baving  two  side  aisles,  in  one  of  which  were  placed  long  oaken 
benehes  for  the  domesltcs.  Two  "  large  bigh'pews,  on  each  vide 
the  body  of  the  structure,  and  reaching  from  the  middle  nearly 
as  fkras  the  altar/'  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  family. 

Hbst- buildings  so  extensive  are  the  works  of  several  sgei. 
The  oldest  part  of  Haddon  Hall  [a  tower  over. the  gateway,  oa 
the  east  side  of  the  upper  quadrangle]  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third ;  and  the  chapel  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  But  not  any  part  of  the  building 
is  of  a  later  date  than  the  17th  century ;  and  the  whole  may  cer^ 
tainly  lie  received,  in  outline,  aa  an  example  of  the  caslellatod 
domestic  style  which  succeeded  to  the  declined  mode  of  actual 
casteilation,  finally  abandoned  soon  after  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second. 
Amongst  those  few  reroaintug  buildings  which  partake  of  the  above 
character,  may  be  noticed  the  mansion  termed  Hampton  court, 

in 

•  An  idea  of  the  rude  character  of  carpenter's,  or  joiner's  work«  even  in 
the  mo»t  splendid  niansioni  of  the  16th  century,  may  be  formed  frnma  pat- 
isge  in  Laneham's  accottnt  of  Queen  Eliaabeth'a  memorable  visit  to  RenlU 
worth  castle.  This  writer,  wjio  was  a  servant  in  waiting,  observes  "  that  if 
the  couucell  sit,  and  I  take  a  lysicnar,  or  a  pryer-in,  at  tie  chinks,  or  at 
the  Lok-hole,  I  am  b>-aDdby  in  ihc  bones  of  him." 

f  In  this  chapel  is  an  old  stone  font ;  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  aa 
fonts  for  the  administration  of  the  baptismal  sacrament  raieJy  occorin  private 
chapels.  Ibe  ancient  chapel  of  Wettenhangm^  Kent,  was  liicewiie  provided 
with  a  font.    SteBtaatias  for  Kent,  p.  1135. 
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in  the  oottDty  of  Herefmt*  Thiistnratare  wm  ereeted  hi  the 
wign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Mid  siirroniidB  a  ^nmdimngalar  conrt, 
having  a  grand  tovor  of  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
front,  and  a  amaller  tower  at  each  extremity.  It  ia  obeervable 
that^  in  this  inatance,  the  gateway  ta  machicolated,  and  "  deeply 
embattled/'  altboagh,  in  general  character,  the  other  parte  of 
the  building  were  not  calculated  for  a  laating  defence.  The  in» 
laiior  eontaiaa  many  apacioaa  apartmente. 

Omhurgk  Mali,  in  the  county  ot  Norfoik^f  also  preaenta  curi«- 
ena  lineam^nta  of  the  atyle  imitative  of  cattellation,  mingled  with 
the  open  arrangementa  of  confidential  interconrae.  Thia  bnild* 
ing,  which  aurrounded  a  square  court,  waa  encoropataed  by  a 
moat,  and  was  entered  by  an  embattled  tower  gateway,  that  atill 
remains,  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  exhibits  a  conapicnons 
inalanoe  of  the  parade  of  fortification,  without  the  real  means  of 
permanent  reaiMkance.} 

Traces  of  the  same  style  of  arebitectore  may,  likewise,  be  oh- 
serred  in  the  niins  of  Nether  Hali,  E$$ex;\  a  brick  mansion, 
which  originully  surrounded  a  quadrangular  court. 

In  the  instanoe  of  these  curious  piles  we  nlay  satisfiictorily 
notice  the  ri«e  of  a  Isishion  in  domestic  architecture^  but  the  pro* 
gress  of  such  a  mode  towards  the  next  determinate  stage  of  archi* 
teetural  fashion,  is  nearly  lost  in  the  ruin  to  which  defenceleea 
noble  dwellings  were  subject,  from  causes  already  stated ;  to  which 
may  be  added  thexavages  effected  in  the  calamitous  war  between 
the  rival  roses. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  ascertained  that  aoch  arte  of  building  aa 
wiere  conducive  to  interior  convenience  and  comfort,  moved  on* 
wards  with  creditable  success ;  and  that  a  great  improvement 

2  F  took 

*  Beaatict  for  Herefordshire,  p.  576,  et  aeq.  vitii  an  engraved  view. 

t  Beautiea  for  Norfolk,  p.  276«  et  scq. 
t  An  engraved  view  of  the  "  Tower  gateway"  of  Oxbnrgh  Hall  is  inserted 
in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  II. 

,  $  rbe  ruinous  remains  of  Nether  Hall  are  described  in  the  Beauties  for 
Esses,  p.  4tB--9. 
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tookflact  is  ihm  amogmeBt  and  ettlielllihti«iU  ikf  tkei 
«ptriineBU  of  a  outasioiiy  IbefoM  thaeapiiatioQ  of  th«  IMi  omiU||9« 

Maa;  parts  of  Uia  rapacious  seal  temed  Kmok,  og  Kwidti^ 
near  8ev«n*0aks,  io  Ki:nt,f  were  hoik  by  Thonaa  BoorcUev* 
Arohbtahopof  Caaterbury,  aboui  the  tiioe  of  Edwar4  IhaFoiUPlh.^ 
aad  the  buildioga  attriboted  U>  tliat  prelate  diepUy  os)eatatHMlft 
aad  Ifltile  marks  of  imitative  ci^teilalion,  while  a  still  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  the  nsfittemenis  of  seeure  soeial  ialercoHlifl 
than  is  to  be  ohserve4  at  Uaddoo. 

Tbe  reauiniag  great  ball  of  the  house  eonstmcldl  by  a  eitisen 

•  of  London»  Sir  Johu  Crosby,  who  built  for  bis  reeideoee  Crsjiy 

Place,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I5tb  century,  is  aa  iaterestio|p 

speoimeir  of  the  costly  ornaments  hestowed  on  the  ioierior  of  alalia 

rooms^  in  mansions  of  that  date. 

To  such  irregular,  hut  vast,  piles  as  those  of  Haddoo-booaa 
and  Knowie,  succeeded  the  capacious  quadrangular  manaions  of 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
style  of  building  was  lately  to  be  seen  in  Couniray -house,  Sk$^ 
sex;f  and  although  that  building  is  now  in  a  state  of  niin# 
through  the  devastation  of  an  accidental  fire,  ila  original  oharac* 
tor  may  still  be  traced  in  the  extensive  remains. 

The  ruins  of  TkonUmrif  Castle,  in  Glouoesiershire,t  present 
a  fine  memorial  of  the  ornamented  alyle  introduced  at  this  en. 
The  castl^  of  Thornbury  was  begun  by  Edward  StaffiNrd,  D«kf 
of  Buckingham ;  but  was  left  unfinished,  io  consequence  of  lbs 
fall  aud  decapitation  of  that  nobleman,  in  the  year  l«i22. 

A  aplendid  specimen  of  the  same  atyle  of  architecture  is,  like* 
wise,  remoiuiug,  in  the  instance  of  Hengrttve  Hull,  Smffblk,% 

The  contemporary  palaces  of  Richmond  and  Notiauoh  exisit 
ooly  in  description  and  graphic  delineation ;  but,  in  the  ancient 

parts 

•  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  ISf  6. 
t  '  Sussex,  p.  59. 

X  — — —  Gloiiceitershire,  p.  7f5. 

{ Suffolk,  p.  IW — 5.    Twttfine  engravlngi  of  this  boUdKn| 

AK  given  in  Britlon'i  Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  11. 
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pATltt  ef  Hampim^€4nuri,  Middlesex^*  we  bave  a  memorabia  and 
atrikingf  specimen  of  the  character  of  boilding,  which  the  magnift* 
cent  Wolsey  eateeaied  desirable  for  a  palutial  residence.  We  here  , 
see  aereral  eonrts^  uniformly  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  rising  pro* 
gressi^ly,  from  subordinate  chambers  with  a  plain  exterior,  to 
apaeioQs  suites,  bigfhly  embellished  on  the  front  towards  the  courta. 
The  moa»t  suroptiioas  parts  of  Wolsey's  structure  are  uo  more; 
bat  it  appears  that  the  gloomy  character  of  the  ancient  castellated 
boose  was  studiously  avoided  in  their  arrangement;  and  that  the 
halls  and  galleries,  designed  for  state  and  feslhrity^  were  calcu* 
latedto  display  with  advantage  that  splendour  of  domestic  deco- 
ration in  which  he  took  an  ostentatious  delight. 

Tberetga  of  Elizabeth  presents  the  next  great  era  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  domeatic  architecture.f  Very  numerous  mansions  were 
theneoostruded;  and  the  slightest  topographical  researcbea  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  many  of  these  still  remain,  as 
magni^eent  and  grateful  monuments  of  the  affluence  and  security 
of  that  reniowned  period  io  our  national  annals.  In  the  mansions 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  an.d  those  of  James  the  First,  a  great 
amplitude  of  dimensions  would  appear  to  be  the  first  object  in 
request ;  and,  secondary  only  to  a  pride  in  extensive  site,  is  con- 
spicuous a  fondness  fof  multiplied  ornaments  on  the  exterior. 
The  roost  stately  of  these  palaces  are  marked  by  numerous  tur- 
rets, carveil  parapets,  decorated  portals,  and  enriched  corriilores* 
Ki  the  disposal  of  these  embellishments,  little  correctness  of 
taste  is  displayed;  and  a  poverty  of  invention  is  often  united 
with  a  mixture  of  styles,  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  the  character 
of  an  age  in  which  the  chief  efforts  of  architectural  taleut  were 
directed  towards  domestic  edifices. 

An  imported  Italian  fiwhion  had  been  for  some  time  gaining  on 
2  F  2  publie 

*  Beanties  for  the  counfy  of  Middlesex,  p.  446—489. 
t  Ahkoagh  80  many  ipleudid  stractares  were  erected  in  this  reigti,  it  is 
renarkable  that  bat  little  is  known  concerning  the  arehitectn  respectively 
employed.    The  tame  obserratton  alio  appKet  to  tb«  reign  of  Henry  tbe 
Eighth. 
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public  ndtice.  This  consisted  of  defective  imitttioiis  of  Gredao 
and  Roman  architecture,  which  were  intermixed  with  varioaa 
nondescript  novelties  of  style,  in  a  manner  truly  pverilo  and 
offensive.  The  protector  Somerset  bad  adopted  this  stiange 
union  of  dissimilar  modes,  in  his  London  palace^  lately  takes 
down  to  give  way  to  the  public  building  erected  by  Sir  W.  Chan* 
bers;  and  it  progressively  grew  into  a  national  fashion,  of  which 
many  instances  remain,  discreditably  produced  by  the  best  archi* 
tacts  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First* 

The  interior  of  these  noble,  bat  ill-designed  dweHingSy  pre- 
sents nnraerons  stately  rooms,  large  in  proportions  and  very  loflj« 
On  their  capacious  dimensions,  indeed,  they  chiefly  depend  lor 
admiration.  Destitute  of  the  fine  carved  ceilings,  rich  in  tracerjt 
and  pendants,  which  adorn  some  domestic  buildings  erected  ia 
the  previous  centnry,  aad  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  these 
rooms  are  usually  finished  with  little  labour  and  less  elegance. 
But,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  there  ia  evident  e 
preparation  for  extensive  social  intercourse,  more  refined  than 
that  of  ages  in  wliich  greater  cost  was  bestowed  on  the  few  prin* 
eipal  rooms ;  although  a  want  of  comfort  will  be  discovered  by 

the 

'  *  Mr.  Wtrton,  in  his  obMrvfttiuns  on  Spenier's  Fairy  Queen,  Ukea  ocoi* 
•ien  tetay  that,  "  although  the  Roman  or  Grecian  architecture  did  not  begin 
to  prevail  in  £nglai)d  till  the  time  of  Taigo  Jones,  jet  our  coinmuuicatioift 
with  the  Italians,  and  our  imitation  of  their  manners,  produced  some  speci- 
mens of  that  sule  much  earlier.**  Alter  noticing  Somerset  House,  in  the 
Strand,  Mr.  Warton  observes  that  the  monument  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  in 
Winchester  cathedral,  made  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  13.1%  is  decorated 
with  Ionic  pillars.  "  However,  most  of  the  great  buildings  of  Qoeen  fiiia* 
beth's  reign  have  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves,  both  in  form  and  finishing  ; 
v^iere,  thuagh  much  of  die  old  Gothic  is  retained,  and  great  part  of  the  new 
taste  is  adopted,  yet  neither  predominntes ;  while  both,  thut  distinctlj 
blended,  compos  a  fantastic  species  hardy  reducible  to  any  clauis  or 'name* 
One  of  its  clukracterifttcs  is  the  aflfectation  of  large  and  lofty  windows;  where 
•uys  Bacon,  you  shall  have  lomctimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glass  that  ooe  can- 
aettcli  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  sun.*' 
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Ukt  otUBtiier  wlio  it  «coattom«d  to  the  Mietle  aoeoniiuidbilioiM 
•f  a  modern  roansioD.     , 

The  IbUowing  remarks  concemiog  several  characteristica  of 
jioble  domestic  structsres,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Uency 
the  Eighth*  and  ending  with  that  of  James  the  First,  are  worthy 
of  attention,  as  they  proceed  iirom  a  writer  who  was  an  archi- 
tect by  profession,  and  who  had  taken  advantage  of  evftry  profes- 
sional opportunity  to  ia?estigate  the  architectural  antiquities  of 
his  conntry. 

''  The  brick  buildings  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  may  be 
distingnisbed,  by  being  chequered  with  glazed  •bricks,  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  fronts,  which  were  generally  built  with 
bricks  of  a  deep  red,  very  hard  aud  well  burnt  The  window- 
frames  were  sometimes  of  stone;  but  very  often  of  bricks,  mould- 
ed on  purpose^  and  covered  with  strong  plaister  of  stucco  imi- 
tating stone,  boring  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elt- 
xabeth,  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture,  which  were  in- 
troduced in  the  time  of  Heury  the  Seventh,  were  frequently  imi- 
tated in  burnt  clay;  aud  with  them  they  laced  the  fronts  of  their 
houses,  aud  covered  the  shafts  of  their  chimnies,  in  the  mm^ 
manner  as  those  which  were  executed  in  stone  on  Somerset-house 
in  the  Strand.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  fantastical,  figures 
were  invented,  in  which  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  ornaments  were 
often  absurdly  mixed  together;  and  in  this  manner  they  were 
used  till  the  time  of  James  the  First,  when  they  beg:tn  to  make 
plainer  shafts  to  their  chimnies,  and  those  moulded  bricks  were 
laid  aside :  but  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign  the  buildings  in 
general  were  badly  executed,  many  of  the  walls  being  little  bettor 
than  rubbish  between  two  thin  shells  of  brick ;  and  some  of  them 
were  filled  with  small  rough  stones,  mixed  with  clay  instead  of 
mortar,  and  others  with  turves  or  peat,  such  as  common  people  use 
for  fuel  in  those  places  where  wood  aud  coals  are  scarce.''* 

2  F  3  Amongst 

•  Remsrki  on  the  Antiqnity  of  brick  and  stone  boildings  in  EngUiid,  by 
•>Ir.  EsMi.    Archwo)    Vol.  IV.  p.  107. 
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Amongst  tfi^  tnost  fiplendid  iiNmsioMi  efeeted  In  Hm  itigM  of 
Qoeen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  may  be  nolilsed  Bmieigk, 
hi  Northamptonshire;*  Hardwick  Hall,  in  Derbyshire ;t  AnAley 
Hmue,  Essex ;!^  Longledf,  in  Wiltshire;!  and  Hoiiend  HoMi, 
Middlesex.il 

The  above,  however,  are  merely  addoced  as  satisfketory  eir- 
amples  of  the  prevailing  modes.  Instances  of  sumptuous  domestic 
buildings,  constructed  in  these  reigns,  occur  much  too  ftieqnently 
in  the  different  volumes  of  the  "  Beauties/'  to  allow  of  an  At* 
t^mpt  towards  a  collective  enumeration. 

The  castellated  strueturas  of  WALE8^  and  its  domestic  buiM* 
ings,  of  the  more  important  and  ornamental  classes,  are  so  uesriy 
simitar  to  those  of  England,  as  far  as  regards  remaining  eicam^ 
pies,  that  they  scarcely  demand  distinct  notice,  in  this  jplacs. 
In  the  progress  of  the  present  enquiry,  several  buildings,  situated 
in  Wales,  have  been  cited,  as  satisfactory  instances  in  an  at- 
tempt towards  the  elucidation  of  marked  peculiarities  of  style, 
prevailing  in  determinate  stages  of  the  history  of  military  artlit- 
teetars.    A  few  general  remarks  may  be  added.^ 

It 

*  Beauties  for  Northamptonshire,  p.  t9r. 

f  I    ■        Derbjibire,  p.  MS. 

I      ■!■>      ■       Emen,  p,  390. 

j Wiltshire,  p.  395. 

H  ■  the  county  of  Middleiex,  p.  J36. 

5f  Some  mluablc  observations,  respecting  the  Military  Architecture  of 
Wales,  are  afforded  by  Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare.  The  following  eicerpt  can- 
not fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  reader. — "  Welsh  castles  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  the  origiiml  British,  sitaated  on  high  and  almost  inaecet- 
siWe  rooantaina,  rach  as  Cam  Ma(ir^n  near  Neiyn,  and  CmrndKhtm  new 
Bala,  \n  North  Wales-,  and  Crug  Htiwel  above  the  village  uf  CricUoioeJ  in 
i>euth  Wales,  with  numerous  others  dispersed  about  the  hills  in  each  princi- 
pality, bearing  the  same  characteristic  features  of  rude  and  remote  antiquity. 
The  vulgar  name  of  Cottiaic  Gwyddtlod,  or  hutt  of  the  wild  men,  attributed 
to  Ihem  by  the  nattvesi  arose  probably  from  their  mode  of  conttroetioa ; 

beiuji 
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It  b»  bem  nM,  by  n  late  tmttr  oiif  tli^eafttellAteif  aiitiiiiinkM 
•r  Wal6»»  [tli^  Hon*  Dwiies  Bcmngtoh,  in  ih)»  fifftt  f olame  df 
Arch»«logi«]  Umt  ail  the  prinoi^l  maitlea  of  thai  MMitry  weNf 

9  F  4  tebfeiH 

fieiil^  extkvatiohs  made  in  th4  ground  fti^d  rocR,  and  sttrrounded  b^  an  in- 
^•orv  of  Idote  M^inei. 

"  Vnder  the  next  bead  I  shall  plate  ihote  that  were  conitmeicd  with  stbtt*, 
«ad  cemented  ivitti  mortar,  and  placed  on  lest  eminent  litostiotis.  Theie  w4 
very  limilar  in  their  plans,  having  generally  an  outwork,  and  an  ariificiaA 
mound  of  earth  as  a  citadel ;  instances  of  these  are  seen  at  Pencadatr  and 
I^npedcr  in  South  Wales.  The^e  appear  to  roe  to  be  the  castles  recorded  in 
tbc  WelsTi  CTlroiiicIc,  as  having  been  so  frequently  destrojed,  and  so  fre- 
quently rebntit;  and  lam  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  chrefty  cdn- 
Hvotfied  with  wood>  otherwise  tiiey  never  could  have  been  restt>ted  and  re- 
fcrtififd  in  the  ver^  short  timeapevified  in  the  Welsh  annali. 

*'  After  the  subjugation  of  Olamorganabire  by  the  Nomiatt),  and  the  lel* 
dement  of  the  Flemings  in  the  Principality  $  a  new  and  far  more  tumpiuout 
mode  of  building  was  introduced ;  of  which  we  see  many  fine  examples  in  the 
castles  of  Cardiff,  Kidwelly,  Pemhroke,  Cilgarran,  &c.  &c.  The  contrast 
between  the  second  and  third  classes  niAy  be  sben  at  Hny,  where  the  tumulus 
and'  Site  of  the  Welsh  eastle,  ami  tfie  rttilis  of  the  subsequent  Normaii  for- 
tteis,  are  still  V  bible. 
.  *'  A  great  improveaKnt  Wa>  afterwards  made  in  military  atohitactnie  h^ 
King  Edward  the  First*  who  at  the  same  time  that  he. shewed  his  good  polii^ 
in  erecting  the  stately  castles  of  Conwy,  Caernarwrnt  and  Harlech,  as  bul- 
warks against  the  WfeUh,  displayed  bin  good  tutc  and  knowledge  in  military 
architecture.  The  picturesque  superiority  of  these  buildings  is  owing  to  tha 
introduction  of  small  turrets  arising  from  the  larger,  by  which  the  heavy 
castellated  mass  of  masonry  receives  great  additional  lightness  and  ele- 
gance.*' 

These  passages  ure  extracted  from  Sir  Richard  C  Hoare's  edition  of  the 
Itmerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  401^5.  It  is  probable 
that  the  learned  and  elegant  editor  may  be  correct  in  supposing  that  Welsh 
cnstles,  like  those  of  Fencadair  and  Lanpcder,  were  chieflv  constructed  of 
wood;  but  the  reader  will  recollect  that,  in  page  te40,  of  this  "  Utrottoe* 
tion,"  some  reasons  are  adduced  for  believing  that  early  chroniclers  were  oftcii 
guilty  of  misrepresentation,  in  ataiing  castles  to  be  iitterly  dtttroifed,  whea> 
in  fact,  only  the  fortifications  were  dismantled,  and  the  hiferior  icnderad  for 
some  time  uninhabitable. 
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rebniUby  King;  E4wai4  tbe  Firat,  or  about  hit  iiiae;  oii4  tkat . 
the  Webh^  vhilo  aoder  their  own  priiiceo»  granted  money,  akilU 
and  even  a  safficieucy  of  workmen,  for  the  ereotton  of  ealeiMnva 
and  eybstantial  edifices.  Assertions  of  so  sweeping  and  except- 
less  a  description^  are  generally  proved  erroneous  by  subsequeal 
careful  investigation.  That  the  most  aplehdid  and  powerful  caa-. 
ties  in  Wales  were  erected  by  that  king,  or  in  imitation  of  hia 
style,  will  scarcely  be  denied;  but  the  remains  of  many  fortified 
buildings,  of  great  strength  and  magnitude^  are  found  in  almost 
every  division  of  the  principality,  which,  on  data  arising  from 
historical  testimony,  and  from  evidence  of  architectural  charac- 
ter, most  be  assigned  to  periods  long  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
Edward. 

Amongst  the  numerous  ruins  that  add  picturesque  beauty  to 
the  heights  and  passes  of  this  fine  country,  occur  the  rematna  of 
fortresses,  which,  from  the  absence  of  all  record,  are  possibly  of 
a  British  origin;*  while  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
parts  of  structures  equally  remote  in  date,  were  often  worked  into 
the  stronger  castles  erected  by  arbitrary  Norman  lords. 

The  castles,  either  wholly  constructed,  or  re-edified,  in  Wales* 
by.  the  Anglo-Normans,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  were,  unquestionably,  possessed  of  formidable  strength, 
and,  in  many  instances,  were  of  magnificent  dimensions.  Those 
of  Cardiff, i^  Pembroke, X  and  Kidvceliy,%  may  be  adduced  aa 
proofs  of  the  justice  of  these  assertions. 

But  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  during  the  numerous  wara 

in 

•  Mr.  King's  Mnjectoren  rei|>ecting  the  imitttions  of  Ttrious  early  stylet 
olMervable  in  some  remsining  Welsh  buildings,  ure  sligbtlj  noticed  in  nj 
remarks  on  the  military  architectore  of  the  Anglo  Saxons.  The  opinions  of  a 
writer  so  fond  of  hypothesis  as  Mr.  King,  most,  however,  be  receiTed  with 
■inch  cnutioB.  A  riali  field  of  antiquarian  enquiry  is  still  open,  in  regard  ta 
the  rntns  of  ancient  castles  in  Wales. 

f  Beauties  fyr  South  Wales,  p.  614. 

%       ■  ■     ■  —  South  Wales,  p.  798. 

$ South  Wales,  p.  371. 
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ift  which  Ike  pmciptlity  was  engaged,  iU  fortreuieB  were  exposed 
to  freqneni  partial  demolition;  and,  eonaeqoently,  we  often  aee 
a  realftttttion  of  parts,  someliaies  with  additional  fortifications,  in 
the  modes  of  various  subsequent  ages.  Many  of  these  renova- 
lioos  and  improvements,  niidoabtedly  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First;  and  to  the  military  architecture  of  his  era 
must  be  frequently  attributed  a  portion  of  the  splendid  outworks, 
which  now,  amalgamated  in  one  maas  of  ruin,  are  blended,  by 
the  cnrsory  observer,  with  the  original  keep,  of  a  date  far  more 
difltanl. 

It  appears  that,  in  particular  instances,  these  additions  of  for« 
tification  were  continued  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh.  And,  when  the  necessity  for  def«;uce  happily  ceased  to 
esust,  the  style  of  castellated  domeatie  arehiteciure  was  adopted 
ill  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England. 

In  the  Beauties  for  Woks  are,  also,  described  several  exam- 
pies  of  that  noble  character  of  mansion  which  succeeded  to  the 
ostentation  of  an  embattled  aspect,  witiioat  interior  means  of  de- 
fence; and  which,  under  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  formed 
the  secure  and  capacious  residence  of  the  courteous  baron,  and 
hospitable  country  gentleman  of  the  Brst  order. 


ON  THE  POINTED,  OR  ENGLISH,  STYLE  OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  pointed  style  of  architecture  is  a  grateful  subject  of  inves- 
tigation with  those  who  employ  a  tasteful  leisure  from  more  seri- 
ous studies,  in  enquiries  concerning  th^  antiquities  of  England 
and  Wales.  Its  importance  with  the  architect  by  profession  is 
so  truly  gnat,  and  so  very  obvious,  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  this  circumstance,  if  we  did  not  perceive 
the  neglect  with  which  it  is  treated,  or  the  mistaken  view  in  which 
it  is  contemplated,  through  the  medium  of  those  incongruous 
fabriea— heterogeneous  and  deformed,  whether  massy  or  flimsy— 

which 
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irbieb  am  t0o  often  faised  in  medt^rn  dayt^  «ri  iM  iMiMiiMljr  at* 
triboled  Uy  their  boiidera  to  thia  atyle. 

NotwithsUndiag  the  riraleftce  and  deolamation  of  thoae  who 
were  enifoged  in  revising  Oreefao  arehitecture,  Uie  fpomtcil  inodA 
l>f  bnildinc:  remains  the  great  boast  of  £iiglish  art.  It  eamiot  bO 
traced  to  any  servility  of  imitation.  Its  origin  may  be  dia|mtod; 
tlie  powerful  riTslry  of  a  neighbouring  country  may  not  be  denied) 
but  no  caviU  of  fastidiotm  writers  hate  succeeded  in  sht^wiitg  the 
prototype  bf  our  g  eat  national  instances  of  excel lenee  in  this 
atyle.  Wherever  the  first  suggestion  might  arise,  some  of  the 
fairest  and  mmit  stopendooa  examples  are  to  be  foomi  la  the  coun* 
Iries^  to  a  consideration  of  whoae  antiqiHties  these  pages  <ire  in* 
tended  to  act  as  an  iutroilaction.  This  mode  of  arehitectare  wai, 
bndoubtedly,  the  pride  of  our  ancestry-^tbe  favourite  child  of  art 
on  which  they  lavished  indulgence. — And  the  stractares  t*reoted  in 
this  style  are  equally  the  pride  of  the  existing  period;  stnoe,  in 
%h^  assemblage  of  their  several  perfections,  they  present  the  aiO* 
glo  surprising  instance  in  which  the  middle  ages  were  enabled  to 
protlaee  an  excellence  in  the  ornamental  arts,  indepeudadt  of  all 
imitation  of  the  sublime  simplicity  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  would  be  superfittousto  dwell  long  on  the  fascinating  in6oeneo 
of  this  style  of  architetture,  which  may  appear,  at  the  first  view, 
to  be  wild  and  devious,  but  whtch  was,  in  fact,  artificially  pro- 
gresSfve,  and  moved  onwards  in  degrees  of  embbllishnfotft,  as 
r^ulariy  as  the  classical  orders. 

Its  scientific  claims  to  admiration  will  meet  with  some  remark 
in  a  future  page ;  and  its  inter<  st  with  the  topographnar  tieed^ 
scarcely  to  be  insisted  upon  In  this,  or  atiy  other  place.*^TliO 
Examiner  of  any  cathcdAI  instance  of  English  aftshitoetafa;  of 
oar  principal  parochial  churches ;  oor  hii{hly-*wronght  chapels; 
or  those  few  great  collegmte  ehorches  which  escaped  thb  hija* 
rioos  hand  of  persons  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reformation;  will 
necessarily  imbibe  an  ardent  desire  Of  booming  a^iiwtod  with 
the  rise  of  a  style  in  arohitecture,  so  imfrassivej  iMni  iNtt^snfted 
to  the  inspiration  of  aolcmn  religiona  fee{iii|. 

The 
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The  di<«f  fn^ntnatiMi  requireil  hy  nueh  •»  bxamioer  appeftn  to 
be  implicated  in  remaria  on  tire  folld  wing  heads  ;^tbe  origin  of  Uiis 
^tt^hlMctoral  moile;  the  priiiei^ba  oftirt  whieh  are  eaiplojud  in 
pte<hi<^iiif  «o  grthd  an  effitot>  aad  sobh  an  in? oluntary  awe  in  the 
apectalor;  tftephtgreskiveadfamceeientor  the  arehitect^  in  aprae- 
tiee  of  Mb  nov«l  atudy>  firom  aimplicity  to  Ailne8fe>  from  abundatiee 
to  fatitaatieal  superfluity  of  d<*eohLtion;  and  the  arskitectoMe 
malrks  by  ^hick  the  date  of  a  fitractnre  may  esually  be  reeognis^ 

The  principal  divisioos  into  which  this  section  is  arranged^  wiU« 
een8iet(u6nt<y>  be  adapted  to  tiiese  presamed  wishes  for  informa- 
tion in  the  reader.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  such  hn 
essay>  by  whatever  pea  it  might  be  performed^  mnch  must  be 
left  aebject  to  ineefUtude.  It  will  speedily  be  shewn  that  the 
oHgta  of  thin  style— the  arehitectoral  prodigy  of  Europe !— is 
qliite  open  to  eenjectore;  and  titat  the  principles  of  art  by  wbich 
its  praetitteners  assntedly  were  regulated,  are  so  little  knewa, 
that  many  persons  ha? e  not  serspled  to  doubt  whether  they  really 
Worited  en  any  ekineatary  and  ruling  system. 

TheepinioiiB  of  the  most  acceptable  writers  shall  be  stated,  in 
regard  to  each  hehd  of  dlscnssien;  and  som(B  examples  be  given 
•f  the  style  prevailing  in  the  several  reigns  between  those  ef 
Hehry  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Eighth;  together  with  « 
ffeferenee  to  those  parts  ef  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  in 
whieh  siieh  examples  are  noticed,  and  a  brief  outline  of  intelligence, 
oenceniing  the  general  bfaariictef  ietics  of  style  which  distlnguich 
the  respeetive  chronological  clasaes. 

This  pleasing  task  mast  necessarily  commence  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  TARi£TT  OF  APPELLATIONS  bcstowcd,  by  different 
writers,  on  this  architectural  mode. 

In  preceding  sections,  appropriated  to  discussions  respecting 
different  styles  of  our  ancient  architecture,  I  have  found  occasion 
to  regret  the  want  of  such  a  rational  Nomenclature  as  night  sim- 
plify the  study  of  architeetufai  antiquities.  The  investigatieu 
ef  these  is,  indeed,  involved,  at  present,  in  e  painfiil  labyrinth, 

repulsive 
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repultfye  to  the  polite  or  datvltory  stndont^  from  nioh  a  imt  of 
specific  terms,  or  landnsrks  of  iQlellifenee. 

The  incon? enience  experieiioed  by  the  enquirer,  from  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  term  Saxon  to  all  baildiii^s  in  the  circalsr  style, 
has  been  already  noticed,  fiot  the  indiscrimiiiale  use  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  Gothic,  is  productive  of  a  more  serious  impedimeiit 
to  the  Requisition  of  correct  knowledge.  So  various  is  tbe  ap- 
plication of  this  term,  that  it  is  attended  with  no  distinct  idea ; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  tiie  reader  of  the  present  page,  will  fiad 
difficulty  in  anticipating  tbe  point  of  besring  in  which  its  use 
shall  be  oensured  by  the  writer. 

The  term  of  Gothic  was  first  bestowed  on  some  species  of  ee- 
clesiastical  architecture,  as  an  epithet  of  obloquy ;  and  was  in- 
tended to  Kiii^nify  its  supposed  barbartms  deviation  from  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  modes,  not  to  imply  its  procedure  from  the 
Goths,  who,  in  fact,  possessed  no  national  mode  ol  architecture, 
and,  when  in  Italy,  profited  by  Italian  artists. 

Once  admitted  ss  a  term,  its  vituperative  hitention  would  be 
forgotten,  if  its  designation  were  nnequivooal.  But,  not  being 
derived  from  sny  characteristical  attributes  of  style,  it  has  heea 
applied,  with  a  laxity  amounting  to  very  blamable  carelessness, 
to  all  modes  of  architecture  not  Grecian  or  Roman,  either  collec- 
tively or '  particularly,  as  favoured  the  indolence  of  respective 
writers.  Such  a  want  of  attention  to  the  first  principle  whieh 
should  be  used  in  efiforts  to  convey  intelligence,— that  of  employ* 
ing  no  word  which  does  not  communicate  a  clear  and  positive 
idea«-has  led  to  a  confusion  in  the  essays  of  many  writers  upon 
this  subject,  which  renders  their  works  nearly  useless.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  these  iiiiitances;  and,  unfortunately,  such  an 
enumeration  would  implicate  works  recently  published.* 

Althongh 

*  F«r  Ike  juatice  of  tbtM  sssertiont  I  rafer  the  retdet  to  the  grest  ni>joriiy 
of  pnblicsnuns  on  the  aocient  architecture  of  England.  Afi«r  labouring  iu 
tho  perplexed  pagca  i»f  such  work^,  we  roust  be  greatly  surprisf  d  to  find  (he 
followiug  remarks  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kerrich.— "  In  liter  times  it 

bat 
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Although  It  18  rery  difficnil  to  comprehesd  what  many  writers 
■nderstand  by  the  word  Gothic,  I  beli6?e  that,  noal  aaoally ,  thm 
pointed  style  ii  intended  by  that  term.  This^  however,  is  by  no 
■Mans  uniformly  the  case.  Several  early  aolhora  i^mpriee,  undar 
the  clase  of  Gothic  buildini^s,  those  erected  by  the  Saxons  and 
Morraans  in  this  country  ;-i-and,  perliaps,  the  writers  of  a  modern 
date  may  mean  the  same,  so  obscure,  and  even  contradietery,  aco 
their  intimations. 

Indiflereatas  to  a  phrase,  so  that  it  convey  a  distinct  meaning, 
it  becomes  a  duty  on  succeeding  writers  to  adopt  some  Nomea* 
datwre  that  may  have  fair  sense  for  ite  basis,  and  may  aObrd 
Inmivoos  and  decisive  ideas. 

In  support  of  the  term  which  I  have  used  in  describing  that 
light  and  graceful  mode  of  architecture,  which  intervened  bo* 
tween  the  heavy  circular  style,  and  the  partial  revival  of  the 
Grecian  in  the  1 6th  century,  I  present  an  opinion  published  in  a 
work  sanctioned  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;— an  account  of 
Durham  cathedral,  with  plans,  elevations,  &c.  of  that  struc* 
tore. 

*'  It  is  much  te  be  wished  that  the  word  Gothic  should  not  be 
used  in  speaking  of  the  architecture  of  England,  from  the  thir* 

teenth 

bsi  been  the  cuitom  to  reitrmin  the  terra  Gothic  to  this  light  staple  only''  (tho 
poisted)  "and  it  has  long  been  so  called.  That  name  was  leceiTed  ail  over 
Europet  and  was  po  well  establialied,  and  every  body  andersiood,  and  knew 
so  esactlj  what  it  meant,  that  it  really  does  appear  to  be  a  great  pity  )>eopI« 
would  not  rest  contented  with  it.  It  answered  completely  all  the  purposes 
of  language ;  and  much  confusion  has  been  caused  of  late,  by  the  introduc* 
Cion«  and  unsteady  use,  of  new  and  dubious  names ;  and  a  vast  deal  has  beea 
wrttlCDf  which  might  have  well  been  spared." 

It  is  curioMS  that  Mr.  Kerrich  affords  a  confutation  of  his  own  position*  m 
the  course  of  the  notes  and  illostrations  attached  to  the  same  essay,  lu  one 
•f  his  illustrative  plates,  we  find  a  range  of  examples,  in  the  circular  (Anglo^ 
3asoni  or  Anglo  Norman)  style  of  architecture,  which  he  denominates  l^e  Old 
Gothic  of  the  MidiiU  Aga,  Parallel  with  it,  is  a  class  of  pointed  architecture, 
which  he  terns  simply,  Gothic, — ^See  Observations  on  Gothic  Arcbitecturei 
lis.  by  T.  Kecrich,  M.  A.    ArchBologis,  Vol.  XVL 
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temlh  to  tke  tistfMBlh  cenlary.  The  term  tenAs  to  gifer  fplse 
ideas  od  the  rabjvct^  and  origioates  villi  ibe  Italian  writera  ef 
the  Iburteentfa  and  ifteenth  cetitanea ;  wko  applied  the  expres* 
aoD  of '  La  Maiiiera  Gotiea/  in  conlenipt,  to  all  the  works  of  ait 
of  ttio  Biddle  ages. 

'«  Frofli  those  writers  it  was  borrowed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  first  English  writer  who  has  applied  it  to  English  arehitecturOb 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  light  and  elegant  stylo  of  build* 
ing,  whose  principal  and  charaoteriatic  feature  is  the  bigh-poiit* 
ed  aroh  slmck  from  two  centres,  was  invenU^d  in  this  country : 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  here  bronght  to  its  highest- state  of  per* 
fection ;  and  the  testimonies  of  other  conntries,  whose  national 
traditions  ascribe  their  most  beautifnl  chvrcbes  to  English  artiflte« 
adds  great  weight  to  this  assertion,  and  peculiar  propriety  to 
the  term  English,  now  proposed  to  be  substituted  to  the  word 
Gothic. 

**  The  architecluro  used  by  the  Saxons  is  very  properly  called 
Saxon.  The  improvements  introduced  after  the  Normau  Coa- 
qnest,  justify  the  application  of  Norman  to  the  edifices  of  that 
period.  The  nation  assumed  a  new  character  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second.  The  language,  properly  called  English,  wa» 
then  formed;  and  an  architecture,  founded  on  the  Norman  and 
Saxon,  but  extremely  different  from  both,  was  invented  by  En- 
glish artists:  it  is,  surely,  equally  just  and  proper  to  distingoish 
this  style  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  English/' 

It  would  appear  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  mature  re- 
flection, are  not  disposed  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  the 
above,  as  their  decided  opinion,  in  its  complete  tenour;  but,  as. 
hx  as  an  application  of  terms  is  implicated,  there  can  scarcely  bo^ 
cause  for  disavowal.— It  is  clear  that  the  architects  who  designed 
those  strnctures  in  the  pointed  style,  which  so  greatly  assist  in 
adorning  our  island  with  monuments  of  art,  did  not  themselves 
bestow  any  distinctive  name  on  their  novel  mode.  Its  term  of 
designstion  with  posterity  must,  therefore,  proceed  from  certain 
nutfkod  architectnral  characteristics,  or  from  the  national  appel* 

latie» 
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hliM  9t  th«  feopk  ander  whose  patronage  it  waa  caainieDeeAaad 
carried  to  ita  uinaal.  heigbt  of  perfeetioa  in  iliis  oouotry^-^Tlia 
paauliavity  moat  obvioiM  to  notice,  ia  ibia  light,  delicate,  Btyia, 
ia  ibe  gaaaral  teadeacy  of  ita  componeat  parte  to  tbe  PomTBD^ 
or  pyramidicaU  (brai ;  while  the  term  English  may  be  applied; 
with  aa  atrial  propriety,  to  the  architecture  praoii§ed  by  ik^ 
English,  aa  the  appellationa  of  Saxoa  aud  Normau  have  been 
already  to  tba  atructurea  erected  by  the  Saxons  and  Noraana  of 
Britaia.  It  will  he  evident  that  the  uae  of  auch  a  term  ia,  in 
eaab  iaalaace,  really  far  from  iqiplying  that  tbe  mode  waa  inveal« 
ad  by  the  people  wboae  name  it  heara;  but  ia  merely  inteaded  to 
dia^rianinale  the  historical  era  at  which  it  waa  practised— tba 
dynasty  by  which  it  waa  adopted. 

The  ORioiN,  and  early  history,  of  the  Pointed,  or  English^ 
atyle,  are  iuYolved  in  a  mynterious  cloud,  which  no  attempts  have 
hitherto  socceeded  ia  removing,  and  under  whose  gloomy  ia- 
fluence  they  will  probably  for  ever  remain.  The  strange  oblivion 
attending  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  so  fine  and  unique  a 
mode  of  architecture,  is,  in  some  measure,  e?Lplained  by  a  con- 
aideratioa  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  erecting  buildings  during  the  centuries  in  which  it 
flourished. 

It  would  appear  that  associations  of  architects  and  workmeai 
had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  traversing  various  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  the  construction  of  ecclesiastical  ediHces. 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  each  prevalent  style, 
or  fashion.  These  associated  parties  of  masons  met  with  peculiar 
ikvour  from  the  Pope,  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
Bands  of  "archi teds  and  artists/'  of  various  national  extraction, 
were  then  incorporated  by  the  holy  father,  and  were  endowed  with 
many  great  and  exclusive  privileges.  Among  the  advantages  ob« 
tained  by  them  at  that  time,  was  an  authoritative  grant  of  per« 
mission  to  6x  their  own  prices  of  labour,  subject,  perhapa,  to 
aome  regolationa  enacted  in  papal  chapter.  This  arbitrary  pri- 
^lege,  which  exempted  such  artists  from  the  operatiou  of  the 
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•Utateft  of  laboorars  prevailing  in  England,  revaiond  in  feraa 
antil  ibe  reign  of  Hcnr^^  the  Sixth;*  but  it  will  appear  Uiat  Ihej 
aaanmed  iiUle  on  ao  comprehensive  an  indnlgenoe,  and  vera  aa 
moderate  in  denianda  of  renraneraiion  as  thej  were  transcendant 
in  profetaional  skilL  The  persona  tlius  inoorpotated,  and  atima- 
lated  to  exertion  by  such  valuable  endowments,  were  termed,  in 
England,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Many  particulars  concerning  this  fraternity,  of  some  import- 
ance tin  the  present  enquiry,  are  tFanamitled  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  waa,  for  many  >ears,  the  grand  master  and  ruling 
genina  of  that  wreck,  or  mimickry,  of  the  iNatitntieo,  which  ex- 
iated  in  his  time;  and  was  a  man  likely,  from  profeaaiottal  ea« 
rioaity,  to  examine  all  its  remaining  records. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  noticing  the  indulgences  granted 
to  these  builders  by  the  Pope,  observes  that  they  "  styled  them* 
selves  Free  Masons,  and  ranged  from .  one  nation  to  another,  aa 
they  found  churches  to  build  (for  very  many  in  those  ages  were 
every  where  in  building,  through  piety  or  emulation.)  Their 
government  was  regular;  and  where  they  fixed  near  the  building 
in  hand,  they  made  a  camp  of  hots.  A  surveyor  governed  in 
chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and  overlooked  each 
nine;  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  either  out  of  charity, 
or  commutation  of  penance,  gave  tlie  materials  and  carriages. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  exact  accounts  in  recorda,  of  the  charge 
of  the  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four  hundred  yeara 
old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem  for  their  (economy,  and  ad- 
mire how  soon  they  erected  such  lofty  structures. 

''  Indeed,  great  height  they  thought  the  greatest  OMgnificeuce; 
few  stones  were. used  but  what  a  man  might  carry  up  a  ladder,  on 
his  back,  from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  though  they  had  pullies  and 
spoked  wheels  upon  occasion ;  but,  having  rejected  cornices,  they 
had  no  need  of  great  engines;  stone  upon  stone  was  easily  piled 

np 

*  Euay  by  Gvfernoi  Pownall,  Arcbeol.  Vol.  IX. 
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top  Id  great  beighU;  therefore,  the  pride  of  their  worke  was  in 
pimiacles  and  steeples. 

*'  la  this  they  essentially  differed  from  the  Rooian  way»  who 
laid  all  their  moaldings  horisontally,  which  made  the  best  per- 
spective: the  Gothic  way,  on  the  contrary,  carried  dl  their 
monidiiigs  perpendicalar;  so  that  the  ground*work  being  settled, 
•they  had  noUiing  dse  to  do  but  to  spire  all  op  as  they  could. 
Thos^  they  made  their  pillars  of  a  bondle  of  Utile  tome's,  which 
diftded'into  more  when  they  came  to  the  roof;  and  tliea  these 
torus's  split  into  many  small  onai;  and,  tra?ersing  one  anothei; 
gafo  occasion  to  the  tracery  Work  (as  they  call  it)  of  wkuk  this 
•$ocieiff  were  ike  inveMf^'s,  They  used  the  sharp-pointed  arch, 
-which  would  rise  urtth  little  centering,  required  lighter  key-stones^ 
teid  less  bnlineat,  and  yet  would  hear  another  row  of  double 
-arches,  rising  front  the  key-stone;  by  diversifying  of  whicb^ 
they  erected  eminent  stroetores,  sach  as  the  steeples  of  Vienm^ 
-Staasboufg,  and  many  others/' 

1b  diflferent  pages  of  the  ''  Parentalia,''  from  which  work  the 
above  extract  is  made.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  indicates  that  the 
practice  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  exclusively  apper* 
lained  to  the  fraternity  of  F^ae-Masoas.  And  the  inference  thoa 
arising,  is  the  chief  article  of  infonaation  which  he  conveys. 
His  distaste  towatds  tlw  attractive  style  used  by  this  skilful  asso- 
ciatioB,  is  waAcieiitly  known,  it  would  appear  that  he  could  not 
Athem  the  rules  of  art  by  which  their  works  were  governed,  and 
politically  affected  to  despise  that  which  he  wanted  invention  to 
imitate. 

To  a  coatemptttoas  neglect  of  enquiry,  or  to  an  affectation  still 
■wre  reprehensible,  must  be  attribnted  the  cBCorsive  spirit  which 
kd  him  to  Vienna  and  Strasbourg,  when  he  might  have  found 
4iDer  examples  on  English  ground,  executed  from  the  designs  of 
Ssiglish  artists. 

While  we  recdleet  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pointed  style 
appears  to  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  tlie  fraternity  of 
jhee-Masons,  w#  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  mystery  in  which 
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the  early  history  of  this  beaotiliil  oniep  ofar^hilMatei  m  mr^h^. 
The  associated  architects  and  artificers  so  deoomisaled  oateaUy 
made  a  secnsi  of  those,  rofes  of  art  «hieh  pro4«oe4a  laaralive 
mopopoly*  Aad  stish  an  .latealion  ms  earrM  into  efek  tailfc 
oompafatise  ease,  in  aaUltered  a^eii  when  war  «as  llns  gi^ 
Ooiployaeiil  of  the  ehieAaun  aad  ol  hi*  aJheotnto  lhiaii|^h«il 
aearly  ail claaees  of  the  kity.  The sasM  sfjt i|  has  heeaeiriiMad 
la  mose  raoeat  i^as,  iu  toe^ard  lo  the  ^ailliiMttaa  of  ofthei^  sals; 
ami  ha»lee»  renrfeved  Ailik,  only  hy  the  eateifeisiay  aaiaa»- 
ttenial  tcoifer  el  aa  adnnaeA  sMe  el  soetelyi 

Tha  aiyslaraMS  and  saenil  paasliees  al  the.  fise  mi  aereptsl 
hasa  ^eaeandad,  hy  tradition^  tathak  aiKted  scygasiaa 
Y  of  the  jNsoeDl  day,  sad  an  wiiBgiy  lata  a  pnssofh  by  Ikm 
iwlgar.  Tha*  ihey  posaaoaedk  wwtteii  doanBoaiiip  tUaali^Mef 
Ihoee  sBvpriatofr  priodpke  of  art  hy  irhkh  they  pfodaeeAanoha' 
tedaral  ctfea|»  so  eoaaistsat  apd  iai|Massiie»  wAt  scaassly  be 
denied.  Intent  on  a  Iots  of  pri?scy,  and  ladig^aaBt .  at  Iha  mt^ 
leet  into  wMeh  Iheir  scioaeawas  islloOf  ift  is  prabafcio  thai  Many 
of  these  docaMMnts  weve  diatsayed  by  the  masans^  on  the  Mtnal 
of  ChPeeiaii  arahtleotare.  We  are  distinetly'  tokl  by  rwsbiM|L 
that  «<BMny  of  the  frateiaily^  loootds,  af  the  liaM  of  Chariv 
the  Seeowd,  and  pieeediay  roigiiB,  swro  leal  at  the  laveletsaii^ 
and  that  not  a  few  wove  too  hastily  har«t»  si  a  latsr  date*  by 
some  senipaUNis  hvathers*  fcoat  a  fear  af  swking  diasnweijes^pt^ 
jadioial  to  masonry.^  The  import  of  theaa  writiags  ia  mrolv a4 
perhaps  for  ovor>  in  that  prefenad  obaenrity  so  maeh  ifhcaiihad 
by  the  sssociatioB.  U  is  probalile.  however,  that  they  contained 
little- or  no  intelligence  reapoetiog  these  imloabi»  areasCa  af  art 
Which  were  once  aa  proilahfe  to.  tlie  bretbreN,  and  eoncaniiag 
wliieli  wo  now  enqniro  with  sneh  eanestandrattaaalioolicitttdsi 
Tiiat  no  iihistnstire  pspers  remained  ia  the  tiow  af  8irGhnitw> 
pher  Wren  is  evident,  from  hia  silence;  and  is  atiU  BHMas^pa- 
reo%  (ram  thie  absusditias  into  which  ha  fell  whoa  be  eadoavoared 
to  hotitsto  the  works  of  hb ''  accepted^'  predeaesson* 

To  the  ab«ve  eanse  may  be  attrihntedia  portion^  of  tha  deep  ok- 

rcarity. 
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•earilj  in  wUok  are  boried  til  cirainwtaiicet  refaiting  to  thii 
Mfly  bistorf  of  the  BngHsk  styfe  «f  wchileetore.  Bat  it  Ik 
•cttTccly  tiifficieiil  to  aceoiiBt,  on  wtisfiKtory  groondto,  for  tilt 
trbolc  of  this  nyfilerioaf  gloom.  Tlio  thtre  wbieli  Snglitli  o»* 
ofewulicft  ywwoood,  hi  tlie  dooigii  aad  exooatkm  of  tmnj  noMo 
tttd  oxitliiig  imililings,  oaonot  be  forgotton.  It  it  probable  Hmt 
'BVitiagBy  Xm\f  aaoM  to  the  sebfeet  in  qoHtion,  were  deelroyed 
at  Ihe  nftmiMitioa  of  religion  in  thta  connlry.  Bet  H  is  ler- 
firiibi^tbrt  ei«ilar  papera,  fmplieate4  in  tbnt  Metory  ^  tbe  ptih 
ceaeorreepective^BiomHilieal  betldinq^^  wbleh  wm  preserraliB 
rimottefery  rellgioiii  -boflae,  bete  not  been  broegbl  Im^ai^  in 
eoantriee  ivbere  no  Mcb  iildiecrlminato  havoc  wee  pe^ormed', 
eifber  from  the  abaoed  spvit  of  religieas  reform^  or  by  tbe^  d!^ 
eiRKtive  opeiatioa  of  eivU  eoateely  through  the  long  procedait 
«f  many  inqQlaitire  agea 

Varioas  other  •ugiaitigiie  n^rbt  be  added,  eateahted  to  1fi>> 
lauaee  tbe  tnrpriee  of  Ibe  eaqoiren  when  beindo  that  m  lillle  ife 
kaovn  ooneeraiag  the  history  of  aa  arehtteolaral  tty!e»  whtob 
vbtomed  eacouiagement  aad  adaiiralien,  for  oereral  aettre  oenlL 
lyriee^  throngboni  tbe  meet  dMtiogaisbed  dietrictt  of  Eavope. 
•el,  aa  no  iicte  are  to  be  afibided,  I  proeeed  to  a  statomeet,  and 
brief  examiaation,  of  tbe  opioioae  of  ibese  nho  bare  ibrmed  in* 
genioas  tbeoriea  «pa»  a  eobfoet  toft  in  to  arocb  ohoeority,  by 
agea  which  worked  ftnr  posterity,  rather  tbaa  mroie  for  ito  gra^* 


In  etating  the  varieoi  eyateme  of  each  writen  as  are  emineatly 
entitled  to  eoasideratlon,  it  is  desirable  to  divide  ibem«  as  nearly 
ad  may  be  practicable,  iato  three  classes :«- those  which  derive 
the  pointed  style  from  aa  immediato  obsenrance,  and  imitotiotf, 
of  nataral  comMnations;  oibers,  which  takes  narrower  range, 
and  seek  no  fortber  than  to  ascribe  the  English  adoption  of  this 
Wide  to  a  copy  of  foreign  arcbiteelnre ;  and,  finally,  snch  as 
altriboto  it  to  natiye  English  growth,  arising  from  accidental 
cireamstances. 

2  G  2  Dr. 


Dr.  Warhuttm,  at  a  period  when  Utile  enqnify  \mA  fakes 
place  copcerning  the  origrin  and  characteriatlei  of-  pointed  areh^ 
tectare,  .published  an  opinion,  which  he  would  now  probably  hav« 
anppreasedy  bnt  which  requires  attention,  as  it  seduced  into  error 
aeireral  very  reapeetaUe : writers  nearly  eontemporary  with  ils 
aulhor.    This-  opiniojs  he  expresses  in  the  following  teraia : 

"  Wh^n  the.  Goths  had  conquered  Spain,  and  the  genial 
.warmth  of  .the  climate,  and  the  religion  of  the  old  inhabitant^ 
Juid  ripened  their  wits  and  inflamed  their  mislakian  piety,  (bolfi 
kept  in  exfemise  by  the  nei^hbonrliood  of  the  Saracens,  threngii 
lemulatiea  ef  their  service^  and  aversion,  to  their  soperstitioa)  thef 
strnek  out  anew  species  of  arobitectnre,  unknown  to  Greecki  and 
Borne.  For  tbianortliern  people,  having  been  aecustoaMd^  dnriwf 
the  gloom  of  p^iganism«  to  worship' the  Detiy  in  gcoves,  (a  prae* 
tice  common  to  all  nations)  when  their  new  religion  reqnirad 
covered  edifioea,  they  ingentonslj  pnajected  to .  make  ikem  re- 
aemUe  groves,  as  neariy  as  the  distance  of  arcbiteetnre  wwold 
permit;  at  once  indulging  ti^ir  old  prejudices,  andipvoviding  Ibr 
their  present  convenieoces,  by  a  oool.  receptacle  in  a  anitry 
climate;  and  with  what  skill  and  success  they  executed  their 
.project,  by  the  assistance  pf  Saracen  architects,  whose  e^sotis 
.style  of  buiMittg  very  luckily  soiled  their  purpose,  appears  §nm 
hence,  that  no  attentive  observer  ever  viewed  a  regalar  avemis 
jpf  well  grown  trees,  intermixing  their  branches-overhead,  but  is 
presently  put  in  mind  of  the  long  visto  through  a  Gothic  cath» 
dral."* 

In  regard  to  llie  historical  part  of  this  statement,  it  has  l^en 
observed  that  the  Goths  and  YandsJs,  who  entered  Spain,  is  the 
year  409,  did  not  acquire  "a  new  religion  from  the  old  luhabi* 
tanls,'^  as  they  .  bad  previously  adopted  Christianity,  though 
under  an  Anau  form«  The  Moorish  Sar^ens  did  not  enl^ 
Spaint  till  the  year  712;  and  tliey  preserved  a  regular  state  of 
l^ostility  against  the  Christian  Spaniard^  whom  they  rsstmsnod 

J         •     is 

*  Note,  hy  WarbiirtoB,  ou.lhc  fourth  Moral  Cifsy  of  Pl^f^ 
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tb  Hit  iRoimuiins  of  Aslmriaa.  Hia  dkit^  iafso  hteiitb  early  fbt 
the  origin  of  this  fetyle  in  Enrope,  as  H  is  snfficieDtly  evident 
ttnit  ft  diflerent  mode  was  practised  in  alt  Ofirntlanr  couHtries  for 
ieveral  centuries  afterwards. 

If  considered  without  retation  to  any  particular  people,  the 
fei^t  produced  by  an  avenue  of  tall  luxuriant  trees,  intermih^- 
Kng  ill  the  upper  branches,  may  still,  with  some  persons,  be 
supposed  likely  to  have  afibnied  an  nsefof  sagi^cstidn  to  the  pro- 
jeetors'  of  this  style,  who  certainly  had  sufficient  h6Mne8S  of 
geniilH  to  resoi%  to  nature  fo^ti  prototype.  But  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  this  system  h  far  from  affording  even  a  conjectural  origin 
to  any  etker  departments  of  the  pointed  «tyle  tliaii  the  arch,  and^ 
f«rhaps^  the  gfoiaed  roof.  ''  After  all**  (observe?!  Dr.  Milncr)  *'  the 
inleiwtctiort  of  tracery  work  is  nearly  the  only  cir6amstance  in 
^kkh  tli«  pointed  style  resembles  the  intermixing  toughs  of 
Irteo  growing  together.  The  ribs  of  a  groin  do  not  grow  smaller, 
as  they  extend  themselves,  like  vegetable  shoots ;  nor  do  the 
latt^r^  wben  they  cross  each  other,  form  large  knobs,  like  the 
Wisea  of  archttecture.  Again,  the  trunk  which  supports  the 
6oagha  IS  generally  a  simple  upright,  not  a  cluster  of  supporters : 
nor  has  it  any  thing  resembling  either  capitals  Or  bases."* 

The  investigators  of  our  ancient  architecture  and  lis  history, 
hkre  been  presented  with  atiurious  and  highly-wrought  theory, 
Inim  the  pen  ot  Sir  James  Hail,  Bart.  ThiR  ingenious  anti« 
quary,  neferring  to  those  prineiples  whence  all  the  works  of  true 
genius  take  their  data,  observes  that  "  the  combination  of  art 
vitii  nature,  of  whieh  we  see  tlie  most  perfect  example  in  the 
Corintkian capital,  produces  what  are  called  Architectouic  forms, 
in  which  the  variety  of  nature  being  subjected  to  the  reuularity 
faf  art,  the  work  acquires  tlmt  peculiar  diaracter,  which,  in  a 
natural  object,  or  in  its  entire  representation,  we  consider  as 

2  G  3  offensive, 

*  Eccletiastical  arehitectare  of  the  Middle  oges,  p.  67—6$.  See  also 
•ome  cztensife  and  judicious  remarlts  on  tlie  deHcieucics  of  Dr.  Wurbarton's 
theory,  in  Sir  James  HallS  Essay  on  the  origin  of  Gothic  Archiiecture,  ^c 


/ 
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^Ssimwt,  mite  tht  wmm  of  fetraulity;  bok  wUch^  Im  i 
tart^  we  •4mira  as  i^  beMtgr,  under  the  name  of  syomietry/' 

Oceapied  wilh  Ihk  view  of  the  proWble  origtu  of  the  poiatoA 
•lyley  m  whatever  diilrict  of  the  globe  Uie  ioveiitioa  might  J 
oeeorred,  he  waa  aeeideatally  iodooed  to  attrihete  it  to  au  i 
tion  of  amall  simple  buitdiags,  composed  of  willow  tods.  Blm 
worked  experimentally  on  kia  new  idea,  and  found,  that;  fioim 
an  artiliciai  eombinatioa  of  aaeh  rods^  nnited  with  the  eflbets  pro* 
^eed  on  them  ''by  taaw  and  theeourse  of  nature/'  even  the  mnni 
intricate  forma  of  this  daberate  style  might  be  iwdaeed*  in  Um 
view  of  a  theorist,  to  the  simplicity  of  their  original  state. 

A  easaal  thought,  inoidentally  conceived,  and  eaprenscd  witb« 
ont  a  view  te  ite  eonseqneoees,  but  which  tends  towsids  the  aamn 
specolation,  ocenrs  in  the  feUpwing  words  of  Grose;  "a  nnmhnr 
•el  boughs,  stack  into  the  ground  opposite  to  each  other^  and  liai 
together  at  top,  in  order  to  form  a  hower^  eometly  deseribe  this 
pointed  arch."* 

Searohiug  in  history  for  snpporto  of  lus  theory,  Qir  Jmnmi 
Hall  notices  several  early  religious  buildings,  which  ass  espressly 
said  to  have  been  nmde  of  rods.  Such  were  the  first  Utile  ehniell 
of  Durham,  and  the  celebrated  old  church  of  Glastonbury. 

Thus  is  it  ascertained  that  two  of  the  most  ancient  chnrdws  in 
this  country  were  composed  of  wicker-work;  and  it  ia  equally 
certoin  that  the  bnildinga  in  qaeslion  were  regarded  with  vary 
peculiar  reverence,  in  ages  far  descending  frem^the  high  date  off 
their  foundation.  Sir  James  Hall  has  suAciently  pnlitsd  by 
Ibis  historical  aid,  in  stating  it  as  being  likely  that  a  piona  pea* 
terity  would  endeavour  to  preserve  the  peculiar  Ibrms  of  aneh 
ehnrehes,  by  represeoting  them  in  stone;  "  and  this  aittempt» 
when  carried  into  eaacution,  being  found  to  piwdnee  a  bcantilnl 
efiect»  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  idea  aboold  he» 
eome  a  thvoorite  one,  and,  being  followed  out  by  succesrive  le* 
Inements,  might  give  birth  to  a  new  style  of  architecture/' 

Thenf 

«  Anta^.  of  Eogland  and  Wilet,  p.  75, 
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Tk&n  m  |i  Ttry  oMowt  ol(J60lioB«  on  hatlofflttl  calttilalioM.ta 
live  praMble  IrsUi  •f  tliii  lha«7»  BH««m  tile  f^MidatioQ  of 
Um  above  !«•  «MAc6r*olnirolHii»  nd  Xhm  ap^rMMe  of  tbe  pointedl 
•^U^  Hmvo  iilerv«D64  the  citcttbr^  or  Aoglo  8tooo  and  Auglo« 
MAnsan  nwdeo  of  oicbitMlori^  Tho  ooUior  |irooeoU  mme  i»i 
gOORMn  tlmigkli  for  tiw  ramof at  of  iUs  oifotoeoUiive  obatmo- 
lioa,  mad  aacli  aa  anty  bo  worthy  of  articb  olleiilion,  wboo  oil- 
oOMid  ia  oopport  of  o  thoory.  Bol  ti  ia  mt  accoaaary  to  olalo 
IboBi  ia  tlM  piaaanl  pogo^  aa  iboy  aro  ^ila  anooMMBcted  wilk 


lalili  oMorate,  yet  omuaiiig^  work,  Sir  JanaaHaU  hakaatia- 
Aalartly  profod  tbal  il  ia  poaaiUo  la  imiUlo  from  the  ainOoaa 
tHNo#>  mUk  ib«  aid  of  Ihoaao^  or  knife,  aad  llie  opofoliona  of 
nalota.  Hie  loett  aimplo  aad  Ibe  aMial  oomplex  ooiiBtitaent  paria 
of  poinlod  architecture.  Those  diviaiona  of  hia  woric  which  are 
not  noio  laaiodiatoly  devoted  to  tbe  advmweaient  of  a  favoarito 
ayaklB,  ooalaia  grcat  informatioa  on  tho  auhject  of  tho  ancioni 
aioMtoelttro  of  Bngtaad. 

^  At  tilO  iioad  of  thoao  alio  attrifaato  tbe  pointrd  aty  le  to  a  foreign 
doritatiohi  mmi  beaotieed  86r  Ckrui^pker  Wrtn  ;  and,  aa  hia 
thottghta  apoa  thia  aol^i  hate  had  great  intoouce  with  aaay. 
aaoeeedlag  writer,  it  ia  ovidontly  doaiiable  to  piaaent  them,  in 
tlio  pl'eaoat  phiee,  withoat  any  material  abrit^ent 

"  Ho  waa  of  opinion  that  what  wo  now  rntgariy  call  Gothic, 
ought  properly  aad  tmly  tb  he  named  Saiaconie  arehiloctuiu,  i«- 
flnod  by  the  ChriatioBa;  which,  Unt  of  all,  began  ia  the  e»t» 
alter  the  Ml  of  Urn  Ofeofc  empire,  by  the  prodigious  ancoew  of 
tloao  pboplo  UM  adhered  to  Mahomet'a  doeU^tne,  who,  oot  of 
lenl  to  iMr  Migton,  hnilt  moaqnea,  eaiavaiiaeraak  and  eepaU 
ohraa,  wherever  they  eame. 

^  Theao  they  contrived  of  a  reand  form,  becanae  they  would 
not  imitate  thO  Chriatian  figure  of  a  cross,  nor  Uie  old  Greek 
manner,  which  they  thonght  to  be  idolatrous;  and,  for  thai 
reason,  all  aculptnra  bocama  oiensive  to  thenL 

»  G  4  "  They 
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''  Tbey  then  fell  ou  a  new  mode,  of  their  own  wfcntieii, 
thoogb  it  mig^ht  have  been  expected  with  better  eense^  coiiaider« 
iag  the  Arabians  wanted  not  geometrioians  in  that  age,  nor  the 
Moore,  who  translated  all  the  most  usefiil  old  Gre^  booiu.  As 
they  propagated  their  religion  with  great  diligenee,  so  they  boilt 
mosques  in  all  their  conquered  dties  in  haste.  The  qnarries  of 
great  marble,  by  which  the  vanquished  nations  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  all  the  east,  had  been  supplied  with  columns,  aichitraves, 
and  great  stones,  were  now  deserted.  The  Saracens  were,  there* 
fore,  necessitated  to  accommodate  their  architectnre  to  snoh 
materials,  whether  marble  or  free  stone,  as  every  country  resdily 
alforded.  They  thought  columns  and  heavy  cornices,  imperti- 
nent, and  might  be  omitted :  and,  affecting  the  round  form  for 
mosques,  they  elevated  cupolas,  in  some  itistanoea  with  grace 
enou^. 

"  The  holy  wars  gave  the  Christians  who  had  been  thert«  an 
idea  of  the  Saracen  works,  which  were  afterwards,  by  tbem» 
imitated  in  the  west ;  and  they  refined  upon  it  every  day  as  they 
proceeded  in  building  churches.  The  Italians  (among  whom  were 
yet  some  Greek  refugees,)  and  with  them,  French,  German% 
and  Flemings,  joined  into  a  fraternity  of  architects,  procuring 
papal  bulls  for  their  encouragement,  and  particular  privileges.''* 

It  is  not*  made  evident  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  any 
foundation  for  the  above  opinion  respecting  the  .Saracenic  origin 
of  this  style,  except  ingenious  theoretical  sarmises.  The  ar- 
chitects who  practised  this  fine  order,  were  hr  from  applying  to 
it  any  appellation  which  betrayed  a  tradition  of  their  having 
derived  their  prototype  from  the  east.  The  pointed  manner  of 
building  was  by  them  termed  simply  tlie  new  wwrk,  or  stylcf 
If  the  testimony  of  some  painted  windows,  represented  by  Mont- 

AlUCOQ, 

*  Wrt-ii't  Parentarta.-«-Soni«  furilier  remarks  afforded  by  Sir  Cliri&toplier 
Wren,  but  not  immediately  connected  with  a  system  respecting  Uie  origin  of 
the  pointed,  or  English,  style,  have  been  presented  In  those  previoot  pigei 
which  treat  on  the  fraternity  cf  Free  Ma9»ns# 

f  £9t«^  by  Goftmor  Pownalii  Archnol.  VoMX« 
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fkncoii^  and  noticed  by  Dr»  Bf  ilner,  be  authenticated,  it  affords  a 
considerable  argament  in  favoar  of  tbe  idea  that  no  such  tradi- 
tion existed  amongst  the  early  practitioners  in  this  style.-— 
These  painted  windows  occur  in  the  church  of  St  Denis,  near 
Paris;  and  are  said,  by  Moiitfancon,  to  have  been  executed 
under  the-  direction  of  Abbot  Soveir,  in  1140.  '^  We  have 
here/'  observes  Dr.  Milner,  '^a  continaed  series  of  the  first 
emsade,  in  which  a  great,  number  of  arches  are  seen,  bst  in 
none  of  them  is  there  the  least  appearance  of  tlie  point.''* 

The  theory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (for  such  it  must,  at  pre* 
sent,  be  entitled)  has  met  with  much  forcible  opposition  from  seve- 
ral learned  quarters.  Numerous  writers,  commencing  with  Mr*^ 
Bentharo,t  deny,  on  the  authority  of  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  east,  that  there  are  traces  of  this  style  to  b;*  perceived  in  the 
Holy  Land^  except  in  one  church  at  Acre^  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  an  European  Christian ;  and  in  some  casual 
pointed  arches. 

But  the  opinions  respecting  the  existence  of  buildings  in  the 
pointed  style,  in  other  parts  of  the  east,  are  more  contrary; 
and  the  argnments  of  those  on  the  stronger  side  are  less  de- 
cisive. 

The  noble  editor  of  the  posthumous  work  of  the  Rev.  G.  D. 
Whittington,  asserts, {  that,  ''  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  north 
of  the  Enxine,  through  Constantinople  toJEgypt,  we  shall  dis- 
sever, in  every  oountry  to  the  eastward  of  this  boundary,  frequent 
examples  of  the  pointed  arch,  accompanied  with  the  slender 
proportions  of  Gothic  architectnre.  In  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, Persia ;  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian,  through 
the  wilds  of  Tartary ;  in  the  various  kingdoms,  and  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of,  India;  and  even  to  the  furthest  limits  of 

Cbina.^' 


*  Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Middle  ages,  p.  87. 
f  Hist,  of  Ely  Cathedral  p.  3S. 
t  Reauirki  by  Loid  Aberdef  n,  in  tb«  PreAiot  to  Whiitiogioir»  Hiatoricat 
jSutTey,  dec. 
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Chim.*'  HwlnMNp«U%  tlMi''ftkitrae  weaieiHidJ^iir 
ikm  nosi  part^  to  «icertaio  Ibe  precise  dalei  «f  IImm  MMiigBif' 
b«il  be  eomiden  tkift  to  be»  in  retlily^  "  aot  verj  wpftmt» 
H  Mtii|r  seiBoient  to  etato  the  feci  eC  their  cempeimtite  matf* 
qmly- 

The  Mnne  nolle  irritar,  however,  odnito  Ihel  ii  le  nol  eesjr  to 
aiiect  the  enqomr  to  eeeh  baiMinge,  eeoetmtted  to  the  ttyto 
•Oder  con8ideretion»  ae  are  indkihiteUy  of  a  date  avterier  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pointed  mode  in  the  went* 

This  iMpedineat  to  the  reeeptieii  of  an  opinion  fhfwiring  the 
eaetem  eKtractten  ef  the  pototod  order,  his  kNrdehip  aeeowito  lor 
bj  a  ■mnoiary  of  ohvenrationa,  eondeneed  under  three  heada. 

He  first  mentions  **  the  seanliness  of  aatbentic  reeerd  of  paiw 
ticnisrs  relating  to  these  snl^eete  imsngst  oriental  nntione,  nni 
Mk  dtifienlty  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  sneh  aamay  esis^ 
hy  most  of  those  wlio  engage  in  thia  enquiry/' 

Tills  remark  is  ibilowed  by  a  notice  of  the  (ireqaent  deatrnelifa 
wars,  and  rerointions,  of  the  east,  which  hare  frequently  en- 
tailed the  same  fiito  on  worfca  of  art,  and  utility,  that  nttonded 
the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  states  subverted.  This  cause  **  mttal 
of  necessity,  hnve  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  architectend 
specimens,  especially  those  of  enrly  date/' 

In  the  third  division  of  his  sumnmry.  Lord  Aberdeen  remnii* 
-  that  the  people  of  the  eaal,  with  whoni  we  are  bealacqnainted» 
sacri6ced,  in  a  oonsideraUe  diigfes,  their  peonlinr  and  lean 
durable  mode  of  buikling  to  that  which  they  Ibund  ndopted  nal 
established  by  the  Greeks.  Thas,  after  the  enoqaost  of  Om^ 
stantino|ile,  every  meaque  waa  eoMtnMled  hi  imitalbn  of  the 
church  of  8«nta  Sophia;  and  the  masiivepile  ofiuathualift  with 
the  addition  of  their  ^wn  lolly  nnd  alender  UMunrsto,  ban  servnd 
as  a  model  in  the  exercise  of  the  piety  and  nmgniiieence  of  each 
succeeding  sultan.  Belbre  the  conquest  of  the  metropolis,  the 
same  practice  seems  to  have  been  prevaleat;  and,  in  their  pre* 
viovK  acquisition  of  nmuy  cities  ef  the  ea»pire,  the  Christian 
edifices  were  converted  to  theparpeie  of  MnhouNnedan  worship.'^ 

Notwithtftandhig 
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li#lwillwftM4iiig  ihe  ofentioii  tif  these,  ^d^  oUmt  eBiwee,  ba  he* 
hmm  «'4iHi|  tkafe  still  exist  fscto  to  render  the  notioA  for  which 
lie  centMids^  hi|pUy  probable  in  tiie  eyes  of  those  who  are  eeii«« 
t#ftt  Ur  %imr  it  wikboat  the  medium  of  prejudice,  or  established 

SJfSleiD.'' 

Ill  appreeiatiiig  tiie  tendencj^  of  the  above  positions,  it  will  hi 
first  observed  by  the  reader,  thaW  acoording  toiihe  iaforamtiott 
ooi^veyed  by  Pococfc,  Norden,  Shaw,  Le  Broyn,  and  other  tra* 
veilem»  there  are  not,  at  present,  to  be  discoveeed  any  positive 
traces  of  the  pointed  order  of  architecture  (except  the  charch  of 
Aore^  already  cited,)  in  the  Holy  Lead,  or  other  oouatries  Are* 
pentad  by  tlie  -crusaders*  If  these,  writers  may  be  depeaded  on» 
the  disappeatauce  of  all  such  buildiags,  if  they  really  onee  ex* 
i^tedi  with  the  exception  of  this  church  at  Acne,  is  scarcely  ae« 
<)ounted  for,  in  a  satisfaelory  way,  by  any  argnoieiits  f  resented 
in  the  work  so  ably  trajooutted  to  the  public  by  Lord  Aber* 
dera. 

It  ii  the  professed  intention  of  the  present  undertaking,  to 
eampare  the  opinions  of  difierent  writers,  and  tbaa  to  present 
the  reader  of  the  Beauties  of  England,  with  the  resoU  of  the  iiK 
▼eatigatioos,  and  speculative  enquiries,  of  the  most  useful  and 
approved  antiquaries^  on  each  chosen  sufa||ect  of  discussion.  In 
pp|MMition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr  IVhittington  and  bis  nobte 
editor^  I,  therefore,  place  these  of  Dr.  Ililner,  who  observes  that 
these  iageaious  writera  have  surveyed  the  architecture  of  the 
eaat  by  means  of  prints  only;  and  be  adds,  that  they  inspected 
such  illustrative  documents  '*  with  different  eyes  from  those  of 
all  former  writera  aud  travellers.'' 

la  pursuit  of  argttmenta  to  support  this  assertion,  the  follow- 
Mg  observatioBs  oecnr  in  diftrent  pages  of  his  treatise  on  thb 
arcbitectnre  of  the  Middle  ages.«-It  is  difficult  to  coiieeive  upoa 
what  grounds  a  writer  asseris  that  freqveat  buildings,  to  the  east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  of  the  Eu3tiue  through  Conotan* 
tinoplelo  Egypt,  display  the  pointed  style,  "except on  account 
of  the  misshapen  minarets,  and  obelisks,  which  the  Mahometana 

add 
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add  to  their  nosqiMSy  for  the  confeoieney  of  cftlliif  upte  tft# 
people,  from  them,  to  coroe  to  prayers,  as  they  reject  the  use  tf 
hells/'  The  dates  of  these  erections  are  not  koown ;  Bor  is  H 
of  conseqaenee  to  thii>  enqsiry  that  they  shoaid  be  aseertained. 
*'  Thus  much,  however,  we  know,  that  the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia, 
at  Constantinople,  ereeted  in  the  ireventh  century  (aekuowled^ 
la  have  been  the  model  of  the  Mahooiietana  since  they  beeane 
OMstem  of  it,  in  the  15th  century,  in  building  their  mosques)  baa 
•either  a  pointed  areh  nor  a  pinnacle,  in  the  whole  of  its  ori* 
ginal  work/' 

In  Peraia ''  we  Qnd,  indeed,  the  pointed  arch,  in  a  lew  bridgea, 
and  other  public  buildings;  but  we  have  no  reoords  to  atteat  tha 
date  of  any  of-  these  ;  and  we  have,  otherwise,  suilcient  reaaon 
to  believe  them  to  be  posterior,  not  only  to  Gengis  Khan,  in 
the  I3tb  century,  but,  also,  to  Tamerlane,  in  the  16th;  both  of 
whom  swept  off  from  that  country  all  ita  noaumenta/^ 

Th  India,  observes  Dr.  Milner,  "  there  are  several  mauao* 
leums,  and  other  buildings,  with  the  cinquefbil  arch,  and  other 
decorations,  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  the  latest  order  of 
the  pointed  style.  Hut  these  are,  confesseflly,  of  a  very  recent 
date.*  There  is  no  acoount  at  all  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Madura,  which,  also,  has  some  resemUaace  with  our  pointed 
architecture  t  It  appears,  however,  not  to  be  very  ancient. 
The  original  stjie  of  India,  as  it  appears  in  their  stupendous  ex* 
cavations,  aod  other  ancient  works,  is  much  the  same  with  the' 
primitive  style  of  Egypt.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  straiin  of  the  above  observations, 
I  am  induced  to  believe,  from  the  intelligence  of  those  who  liave 
Tisited  difTrrent  eastern  conntries,  that  a  curious  field  of  enquiry 
is  still  open,  in  regard  to  the  ancient  architecture  of  many  of  those 
districts.  It  will  be  evident  that  our  present  deductions  are 
chiefly  made  from  the  accoanta  preaented  by  iravellera  who  had 
a  multiplicity  of  objects  in  view,  many  of  which  were  of  greater 

importaoca 

*  See  Daniel'i  IndiAtt  ? trws.  >  Ibi4« 
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•inporUnee  Ibao  a  disquisilioo,  merely  carious,  in  regnrd  to  a 
mysterious  paaagc  in  the  history  of  a  single  art,  however  noble, 
d^rer  Meas  vpoii  this  sabject  may  be  attained,  if  the  day  should 
•  ercr  arrive  ta  which  an  antiquary,  who  had  one  object  alone  in 
consideiation,-  retaraafrwn  the  east,  with  accarate  drawings,  and 
written  deaariptions,  of  the  buildings  whieh  are  thero  largely 
.distriboted,  certainly  witliont  known  record,  bat  sometime 
afincing,  tamany  arcbHeetaral  particahra,  yory  great  and  inter- 
testing  antiqatty. 

The  aabfoct  of  the  architecture  of  the  east»  as  supposed  to  ba 
conneeled  with  the  adaptation  of  the  pointed  alyle  to  English 
MIdinga,  will  be  slightly  raaomed  in  a  fotnre  page;  but  I  can* 
not' avoid  netleing,  in  the  present  place,  a  remark  of  Dr.  Milner, 
which,  aUhougb  of  a  snbordinate  import,  still  appears  to  be  toa 
ingenious  for  neglect 

This  learned  writer  draws  an  Inference  from  bislory,  as  to  the 
improbability  of  the  pointed  style  proceeding  from  information 
Ctoveyed  through  the  cmsaders,  by  comparing  the  date  of  the  first 
-crusade  ,with  tlie  appearance  of  this  mode,  and  by  a  notice  of 
.persons  who  had  previously  vidted  the  Holy  Land. 

The  first  crusade  cnmraenoed  in  1096,  and  termttialed,  by  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  1099.  Assuredly,  the  pointed  order 
of  architecture  was  not  known  in  England  for  many  years  nfler 
the  latter  date;  yet  nnmerou9  splendid  buildings  were  erected, 
at  almost  unlimited  expense,  between  that  time  and  the  pre* 
anmed  period  of  its  adoption,  or  invention.^ Gundulpli,  the 
■meaM^raUe  ecclesiastical  architect  of  Rochester  cathedral,  of  the 
.dbapel  in  the  Tower  of  I^ondon,  and  several  other  strnctnrea, 
"  had'  made  a  joarney  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land*  (in  com* 
paoy  with  William,  who  afterwardn  became  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  was,  himself,  one  of  the  architects  of  its  cathedral)  a  Itttla 
before  the  first  crasade;  and,  of  course,  surveyed  the  buildings 
•f  that  country  at  his  leisure.    Yet,  in  vain  do  we  examine  hb 

subsisting 

*  Hrasch.  Roffra.  Vit.  Ovrnd:  Ang.  Ssc.  p.  t74. ' 
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svksviliiif  wwlcB  at  Rocbtsltr  and  hi  IsBJmi,  fm  m  mA,  apS- 
lar,  or  a  monUiiig,  m  th*  style  andkt  MaaUlerelkm."* 

0«  the  elher  haml^  the  epintoii«  of  Air  Chriilifher  Wien  haiie 
klely  heen  ▼iodieaUd  by  Mr,  HmggUi,  in  tl^aecend  ef  "Tm 
'Leifeerft/'  boih  of  ivkieli  display  miick  iadatlry  of  ranifc  aad 
gieal  enidillioa.  Thie  writer,  amoag  other  lastaaBei  fafoarras^ 
the  poeaibility  of  the  poiatod  style  being:  derived  from  the  caat» 
etatsa  the  eeeunieoce  el  pokUei  mcket,  acconpanaed  'vrith  m- 
acriptions  in  the  Cophic  character,  which  is  snppoaed  t»  haiva 
Mien  iat»  dianee  atoee  the  tenth  cealNry.  The  hapertaaee  of 
thia  infoitnatieai  is  ohvieae^  an  il  weald  appear  to  sappty  the 
pboe  ef  ctreaaetaiitial  record,  and  te  prove,  acesidio|^  te  the 
eiiteat  ol  Mr.  HayiriU's  obaeiwatioDa,  that  the  ebaraetevirtieal 
arch  of  thia  older  existed  tm  the  eaat,  pte? ioiia  to  the  date  of  the 
Crusailes. 

The  next  theory  te  be  noticed,  ia  marked  by  eonaidefable  in* 
^eauity,  but  has  stiH  leae  feandatioa  m  diatingaiahable  piphit- 
hitky  of  feet,  than  that  of  Sit  Chnetopher  Wien.  Mr.  Mmfkf, 
in  the  Latfodection  to  hie  hislosy,  plana,  and  eievatioaa  of  the 
chnreli  or  Bataiha,  siqpposee  that  the  whole  system  of  Fsiated, 
or  English,  arehitectnre  ia  fonndsd  on  attention  te  a  pyramidal 
Com  of  strnctara;  and  thus  asctihee  its  origin  to  Egypt 

The  cbaraeteristical  arch  of  thia  style  he  coaaidera  aa  net 
geveming  the  eompesitien*  bet  as  foUnwing  in  tbe  genevai  oidhr 
ef  things ;  not  aa  a  cause,  bet  aa  a  concomitant  part— ^  If  ww 
take,*'  observes  Mr.  Murphy,  '*  a  oompfehenBive  ?iew  of  any  of 
these  stniGtnres  exteraally,  we  shall  peieeife  that  net  only  tlpo 
areh>  hoi  every  vertical  part  of  the  whole  aiiperstroeture,  lenai 
nates  in  a  point;.*'  and  he  adda  that  the  general  form,  ifviewel 
from  any  of  tbe  principal  entranees,  "  wiH  be  Ibund  to  have  a 
pyramidical  tendency ." 

These  positions  are  illastrated  by  a  notiee  of  the  compeneal 
parte  of  each  edifices.    <*  Each  of  the  batlresses  aad  torpetaaia 

crowned 

*  Eccletisitical  trchileotare  of  the  Middle  sgei^  p.  56. 
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€N»mie4  mtk  m  wmM  fjamU,  U  mtkm  are  iiiti<od«i94.  tiMf 
am  cffQwniNl  villi  a  pyrwaMicat  aanofqr.  The  aroh^a  of  tha-  ioon 
aad  vio4avft  Ifriaiaata  laafoiat;  and  evary  littia  aecetaaiy 
amaiaaal^  wbiab  anetrclta  tka  wMe^  haa  a  poiate4  or  aagalar 
Untmgy.  Spiral^  pinaaalaa*  aad  painlal  aroiica  ara  ahraya 
feaad  to  aaaaaifiaay  aacfa  oUiar ;  aqd  daarly  Miply  a  ayalan 
fimmMon  Uio  priaeipka  of  Iha  pycaflMik" 

Aceordiag  to  this  theory,  the  arch  in  anch  buildiaga^  aa  ia  •»• 
tawaHad  akaae,  /'  was  laada  poiBted^  beoaaaa  aa  other  i^tm  oaald 
kaTo  beea  ialaadaaad,  with  equal  propriaty»  ia  a  pyramidal  igm^ 
%aaaawar  the  diffieraat  parpaaea  of  aatfanaity,  fitaeoab  aad  ^traof  tb; 
aai  ita  arigni  mwi^  oai^aafMBtly,  ho  aUribalad  oat  la  aacMcat 
hat  to sOvyaaAiaBL'' 

Tho  aaaao  to  whiah  Ur.  If  arphgr  aaaigaa  this  allogad  iaiila- 
tioB  of  Iha  pyramid  ia  €hcis|iati  atractufee^  is  cariouak  aad  ia 
aaptifatiag.  from  ito  aaivolly  aad  boldaees^  He  obtterfea  thai 
apiasa  were  iatrndaoad  ia  tha  I2lk  aoataty,  ahaat  the  time  thai 
the  practice  af  huryiag  ia  ahaechea  bacamo  geaeral  over  Earopa; 
aid  ha  lappespi  that  tha  pyramidal  form  of  Uia  epiro^  waa  aaed 
aathe  dbaotoliaa  ofaahurah  oompriaiag  a  aematery.  Thia  i«h» 
ptoogfttatioii  ho  iiBagioea  to  have  haaa  harrovod  "  h%m  tha 
aaaient  BgyptmaSt  wha  fdaoad  tha  pyramid  aaor  their' earne* 
toriaa»  aa  denatiag  the  soal  aader  tha  oadblem  of  a  flame  of  fire^ 
(nhanco  it  is  anpposed  to  darivo  ito  orifia)  thas  to  teOify  their 
heUeC  of  ito  imaMirtaUty." 

If  we  sepaiato  tho  arohitoctowd  part  of  thia  syalem  fiam  tha 
iagenaily  of  ito  allosion  to  tha  coatoma  of  the  Egyptians  aad 
other  aacteat  oaliAaa^  wo  shatt  find  that  it  iaacaurcely  aufficieni 
to  accaaat  {mt  amay  leading  pocdiaritioa  of  tho  poiatad  sty  1%  iada* 
poadaal  of  Oi  general  taadoBcy  to.  tho  pyramidal  figare.  In  sueh  a 
point  of  view,  (aa  haa  heoB  remarked  hy  a  reoent  critical  writer) 
padinuNito  aad  gaUe-endsywhich  mast  have  been  coeval  wiUi  build- 
iag  itoelf,  in  every  age  and  country,  "  may  be  called  the  parents 
of  pointed  architectore,  with  more  apparent  reason  than  the  pyra* 
mids/'    Howovet  attaring  may  prove  tlia  notions  of  Mr.  Murphy, 

respecting 
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retpecltng  the  origin  of  the  spire,  (llitt  germ,'a«DorAng  to  hw 
system,  of  all  the  splendid  and  intricale  varieties  of  this  style) 
it  nay  appear  probable  to  many  persons,  that  saeh  an  elermted 
feature  of  onr  aneient  churebes  was  merely  designed,  in  the  aim* 
plicity  of  its  first  intention,  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  place  of  wor* 
ship,  when  rural  roads,  throaghonl  the  whole  coontry,  mtrt 
doTions,  and  rendered  more  obscare  by  thick  masses  of  forest  and 
woodland. 

Governor  Poumaii,  in  an  essay  inserted  in  the  ninth  Tolame 
of  Archmologia,  appears  to  believe  that  the  principle  of  the 
pointed  style  was  derived  firom  vaulted  ceilings  of  slone,  executed 
in  imilatioa  of  timber-work;  and  from  other  ereotions,  eompoued 
•f  timber,  which  he  attributes  to  the  north,  and  terms  Tomtonic. 

Mr.  Kmigki*  asserts  '"^^ihat  the  style  of  arehttectoiw  which  we 
call  cathedral  or  monastic  Gothic,  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of 
the  sacred  architecture  of  tlitt  Greeks  or  Ronians,  by  a  mixtora 
of  the  Moorish  or  Saracenesipie,  which  is  formed  out  of  a  combi<^ 
nation  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Hindoo." 

Mr.  Uawkinsf  believes  that ''  the  Gothic  style  was  net  wholly 
an  original  inveMtion»  or  discovery  of  forms  before  unknown/' 
On  the  contrapy»  he  thinks  that  it  was  "  rather  a  coariiination  of 
a  variety  of  pecvliarities,  whfch  had,  at  different  periods,  been 
separately  introduced  into  the  then  existing  style  of  archlteeture, 
and  a  judicious  adaptation  of  each  to-  tlie  others.''— This  truly 
surprising  and  felicitous  combination,  he  supposes  to  have  first 
appeareil  in  France,  and  to  have  been  thence  "  traimplanted  to" 
Italy,  England,  and  other  countries. 

The  claim  of  Italy  1o  fitmcturea  in  the  pointed  style,  of  a  very 
early  date,  was  biought  forwards,  with  much  confidence  of  accu- 
racy, some  few  years  back,  by  Mr.  Smirke;  but  a  judicious  an* 
tiquary.  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  detected  the  error  into  which  thia^ 

gentleman 

*  Enqnirj  into  the  principlesof  Tutte. 
f  HiBtoT}'  9f  t)ie  Origin  of  Gothic  aTchtteetum*. 
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gsKtkoiMi  btd  Mleni,  and  proved  ibai  he  had  mistaken  anbae* 
foent  alterationa  far  parte  of  the  original  baildings.* 

The  vritera  who  eentend  for  the  Eogliah  origin  of  pointed  ar- 
chileolare,  and  ascribe  ite  invention  to  incidental  cansea,  spring* 
ia^  from  the  natural  prbeednre  of  Ibe  arte,  are  eqaally  nvnerooa 
aidffeapeelable  with  those  who  are  described  above  aa  matntaiB* 
ing  a  contrary  opinion. 

Mrs  BetUkam,  intent  only  on;  the  aoqnintion  of  truth,  and  pnr* 
aning  his  object  with  correspondent  ainplicity  and  plain  seuaa^ 
adniite ''  that  he  baa  notmelwiCh  any  satiafiictory  aecount  of  the 
origin  ef  pointed  arches;  when  invented  or  where,  firsi'.jteken 
notice  of  ;^'  bnt  adds,  that  "  some  have  imagined  they  eugfal 
possibly  have  taken  their  rise '  from  those  arcades  we  aee  in  the 
early  Nomani  tor  Sascon  buildings,  on  walls»  wheie  the  rwidh 
se8Di«<eirettlai'  arches  cress  and  intersect  cash Jotber,  and  fonB» 
Iherebyy  at  their  tnterBeetien,  taactly  a  narraw  and'aharp«point» 
edarch/*+ 

This  optnien  has  been' adopted  by  Dr.  Aft/iier>  who  has  giioittlf 
enlarged  npon  the  bint  thus  afibrded,  and  l^aa  worked,  it  into  a 
Mgnlar  theory,  which  is  deserviag  of  earefal  attention,  equallgr 
from  the  piiblio  notice  which  it  baa  obteine^,  aed  from  ite  in*^ 
trinmc  mente. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Milner  has  appeared  in  variona  forma  ef 
pablication,  hot  is  most  copiously  presented  in  the  second  voinme 
of  the  History  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  work  intituled  A  Tree* 
tise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England  during  the 
liiddle  ages. 

The  positions  mainteined  by  tliis  author  are  as  follow: 

JFint,  that  tlie  whole  style  of  Pointed  arehitectare,  with  all 
2  H  ite' 

•  Arch»ol.  Vol.  XV. 
t  History  of  Ely  Cathedral.— It  is  obkervable  that  Sir  James  Hall  (Eismy 
•n  Gothic  architecture,  p.  91,)  mentions  Mr.  Bentham  as  having  mforroed 
him  (Sir  James)  that  he  received  this  saggestion  concerning  the  origin  of 
pginted  arches,  from  «Mr*  Grajr»  the  poel." 
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ita  nettWa  and  emMlubneiito*  grevv  hj  dugraei^  oMi-  af  Mm 
Mmfle  pointed  arcli,  bel«6»n  the  latter  end  af  tke  I2lli  and  Iha 
early  part  of  the  14th  ceiiiuries. 

SKondfy,  that  the.pointod  amh^  ttaeIC  mm  diacaireiad  by  eh* 
syirviqir  the  hap^y  eSock  of  thoia  iatofiectiny  aemi^aiMalav 
aiehea  with  which  the  arcUlacU  ol  tiM  latter  ead  of  the  ll|h« 
aad  the  hegfttiHog  of  the  IMi  oeat«riea»  weie  aecartqaedi  la 
ornament  ail  their  principal  ecclesiasticftl  edificea. 
.  SpUnrff^ir  thai  we  are  iodehled.  holh  for  Ihariio  and  the  pro- 
gMM  of  pointed  architeetare,  to  oar  owa  aaeeators. 
.'Sttchriap  itt  abridgied  ter^ia»  Ik.  Hiker'e  own  aaalgraia  of  Ua 
ayateta;  but  an  examinafeion  of  it  will,  perhaps,  moat  deiiraMy 
aofuaence  with  a  aotice  of  hia  aeeoiid  position.  Ue  obflvervea  thai 
'  one  of  the  aroiuleclaral  ornanenU  moat  eommoal y  t»ad  Vf  tba 
Anglo^Normaaa,  waa  the  arcade,  or  aeriea  of  aiohea,  witk  which 
aane  of  their  haildinga  waiw  plontilaUy  enriched.  Theaa  i 
were  diTortified  many  waya;  and  one  of  tbe  varieliea 
in  making  the  aemi-circalar  arehea  intersect  eaeh  other  in  tk» 
ifiddte.  **  The  part  thos  interseded^  formed  a  new  kiad  of  aoeh, 
of  wiore  gcaoefiil  appoaranee,  and  far  better  cakolaled  to  give  ait 
f^a  qf  height  than  the  seaucircalar  areh :  for  every  one  mash 
beoenvinced  that  a  ptyraasid,  or  obeliaky  from  its  aapiring  ferai, 
appears  to  be  taller  than  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle^  wliea  botk 
are  of  the  aame  measure. 

<'  The  pointed  arch,  thna  formed^  appeared,  at  firsts  a  mora 
eiwameat  in  basso  vsliovo^  bat  waa  foou  to  be  seen  in  alto  reliavo 
afor  nichea  and  recesses,  in  the  inside  of  chnrches;  as  in  thei 
remains  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  abbey •churohea 
of  Glastonbury  and  Romsey/'  It  is  probable,  as  this  writer  be* 
Kevea,  that  the  fiiat  open  pointed  arches,  in  £orope,  ''  were  the 
awenty  windows  constructed  by  that  great  patron  of  architecture, 
Henry  <!e  Blois,  in  the  choir  of  tbe  church  of  St  Cross,  near 
Winchester;  which  strnctore  he  certainly  raised  between  the 
years,  1182  and  1136/'  Tiiese  coiiKistof  o|^»ening8,  made  in  the 
i^tenected  parts  of  semi-circular  arches  which  cross  each  other. 

The 
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Vhe  ocnbr  evideuM  •f  tMi,  "  taJten  aioair  wtik  the  MtoeitiiMi 
dite  of  the  work/'  is  (io  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milnor)  **  a  aoflb* 
eiMl  pvoof  tbti  to  tbo  aooideDtal  Norman  oroanont  of  tntofsocU 
lag  araadca^  we  are  indebted  for  the  iuveiilibu  of  poialed  irebeo 
md  poialed  oMMlectare.-^Ai  the  above  raentaooed  prelate  pre*' 
§^eA  in  Us  bniNittg  from  the  eaat^  or  ciioir,  end  {wUih,  on  0tt 
suck  oeeoitafM^  wob  fint  erected,  md  rendered  Jit  far  iteino 
eervicej  to  the  irauHept,  the  tower,  and  the  nave  of  tbe  eburcb, 
ke  made  many  other  pointed  arehee,  some  of  them  obloaely, 
othere  acutely  poialed." 

In  the  above  extract  in  seen  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner,  as  to* 
tbe  period  at  which  the  pointed  arch  was  intredneed  to  the  arehi-' 
tectnre  of  this  country.  The  claim  which  he  has  preferred  ia 
regard  to  Henry  de  Blois,  has  been  disputed  by  several  writers; 
But  this  is  a  subject  of  minor  interest,  and  only  in  a  slight  de- 
gree implicated  in  that  system  respecting  the  rise  of  the  pointed^ 
Order,  which  is  involved  in  a  notice  of  his  first  position. 

After  several  perusali  of  Dr.  M  liner's  writings  on  this  subjeeti 
it  appears  that  the  following  condensed  passages  present  a  sum- 
nary  of  what  he  advances,  in  support  of  an  opinion  that  thr 
whole  style  of  pointed  architecture  grew  by  degrees  out  of  it* 
characteristical  arch. 

"  It  is  matter  of  evidence  that  tbe  pointed  arch  was  used  in 
England,  a  considerable  time  before  any  other  member  wkioh  ia 
BOW  considered  as  belonging  to  tbe  pointed  style.'^ 

When  the  Normans  first  used  intersecting  arcades,  they  were» 
probably,  not  aware  of  the  happy  efiect  produced  by  each  an  in« 
tersection,  in  formiug  the  pointed  arch,  until  De  Blois,  having 
reaolved  to  ornament  the  whole  sanctuary  of  his  church  with 
these  intersecting  semicircles,  after  richly  embellishing  them 
with  fflouidings  and  pellet  oniamenta,  conceived  the  idea  of  open* 
ing  them,  by  way  of  windows ;  which  at  once  prsdnced  a  oerita 
•f  bigbly-pointed  arches.  <'  Pleased  with  the  eflbct  of  tiiis  first 
essay  at  the  east  end,  we  may  suppose  that  he  tried  the  effect  of 
that  form  in  various  other  windows  and  arches,  which  we  fiod« 
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itoiQiifsl  jiMiay  of  a  «iiyiUar  date  that  are  circttlar^  in  78110101  parM- 
oftke  same  oboroh  aud  tower.  However  that  may  be,  and  whei:^ 
ever  the  pointed  arch  waa  first  prodneed>  iU  gradual  aKoeak  nata* 
rally  led  to  a  long  and  narrow  form  of  window  and  arch,  inatead 
of  the  broad  oircvbr  onea  whkh  had  hitherto  obtained ;  and  theae 
teqaired  that  the  pillare  en  which  they  rested,  or  which  were 
plaeed  at  their  sides,  by  way  of  ornament,  should  be  proportion*^ 
ably  tall  and  slender." 

The  aiches  and  windows  being  in  general  very  narrow*  at  Ibis 
early  period  of  using  the  pointed  arch,  "as  we  see  in  the  mina 
of  Hyde  Abbey»  built  within  thirty  years  after  St  Cross;  in  the 
refectory  of  BeauHeo,  raised  by  King  John;  and  in  the  inside  of 
the  tower  of  St»  Gross ;  it  became  necessary,  sometimes,  to  plaea 
two  of  these  windows  clone  to  each  other,  which,  not  nnfreqoently^ 
stood  under  one  common  arch,  as  may  be  discovered  in  diflereni 
parts  of  De  Lucy's  work  in  Winchester  cathedral,  executed  iii 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  in  the  lower  tire  of  the  windows  in 
the  church  of  Netley  Abbey,— This  disposition  of  two  lights, 
occasioning  a  dead  apace  between  their  heads,  a  trefoil,  or  faa<^ 
tvefoil,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  kind  of  ornaments^ 
was  introduceil  between  them.  The  happy  effect  of  this  simple 
prnament  caused  the  upper  part  of  it  to  be  introduced  into  tlie 
heads  of  the  arches  themselves ;  so  that  there  is  hardly  a  small 
arch,  or  the  resemblance  of  an  arch  of  any  kind,  from  the  daya  of 
Edward  the  Second,  down  to  those  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
is  net  ornamented  iu  this  manner. 

"  The  trefoil,  by  an  easy  addition,  became  a  cinquefoil ;  and 
lieing  made  use  of  iu  circles  and  squares,  produced  fana  and 
Catherine's,  wheels.  Iu  like  manner*  large  east  and  west  win* 
down  beginning  to  obtain  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firsts, 
required  that  they  should  have  numerous  divisions  or  mulliona^ 
which,  as  well  as  tlie  ribs  and  transoms  of  the  vaulting,  began 
to  ramify  into  a  great  variety  of  tracery,  according  to  the  archi*. 
tecVs  taste;  being  all  of  them  uniformly  ornamented  with  the 
trefoil,  or  cinquefoil,  head/' 

From 
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From  the  Mne  presumed  compulsory  propriety  of  adoption,  in 
comeqaence  of  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  Dr.  Milner  aceounts 
Ibrthe  canopies  which  surmount  exterior  arches ;  for  pinnacles; 
and  for  spires,  the  g^wth  of  tlrase  ornamental  finishings  of  hut- 
tresses.'*^ 

The  opinion  noticed  by  Bentham,  and  thus  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Ifilner,  is  supported  by  Mr.  Carter,  as  far  as  regards  the  deri- 
vation of  the  pointed  mode  from  intersecting  arches,  and  its  En* 
Irtish*  origin  andgrowth.f 

Sir  Richard  Hoare,  also,  contends  for  the  probable  truth  of 
the  same  theory.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  Architecture, 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of  Giraldus,  this 
writer  presents  engravings  of  subjects,  calculated,  as  he  thinks, 
''to  confirm  and  elucidate  the  system,  whicfl),  indeed,  now  gains 
ground  in  general  belief,  that  the  pointed  arch  mode  of  archi- 
tecture most  assuredly  had  its  first  formation  in  our  istand,  and 
^m  8»  fortunate  a  circumstance  as  the  intersection  of  two  semi- 
rironlar  arches."  The  subjects  whidi  Sir  Richard  Hoare  has 
inserted  in  his  work,  are  selected  from  St.  David*8  cathedral.— 
In  a  ancceeding  page  he  more  explicitly  unfolds  his  opinions,  by 
laying  it  down  as  a  position,  '*  that  the  pointed  order  had  n6 
other  source  than  that  of  a  regular  and  progressive  course  from 
tone  mode  of  design  to  that  of  another.'' 

Amongst  those  who  advocate  the  European  origin  of  this  style 
may  be  noticed  Mr,  Saunders,X  who  derives  the  pointed  mode 
of  building  from  the  prior  practice  of  vaulting;  wtii^h,  as  he  be* 
lieves,  in  its  gradual  progress  towards  strength  and  beauty,  im- 
plicated the  formation  of  pointed  arches  on  the  sides  of  the 
groined  vanlting,  and  thereby  established  tlie  principles  of 
pointed  architecture. 

2  H  3  This 

*  The  above  it  a  brief  compendium  of  the  Byttero  formed  by  Dr.  Milner ; 
«nd,  although  it  faitbfuJljr  conveji  his  meaning,  is,  from  iti  compreslcil 
form,  injuriom  to  his  elegance  of  diction.  For  iiitelligence  more  completely 
satisfactory,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  noticed  in  the  text. 

f  Ancient  Arcliitecture  of  England,  Fart  I.        t  Archvol.  Vol.  XVII. 
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This  opinion  agrees  with  thai  of  the  loto  iii(;eitto«t  Mr.  EiKXp 
M  noticed  by  Mr.  Kerricb,  in  in  essay  poUisbed  in  tha  aUtaeBlh 
volume  of  Arcb»ologia.  He  believed,  says  tbe  latter  gentle- 
nan,  "that  tbe  Gotbic  architects  were  indoced/ or  rather  drivea 
to,  tbe  ose  of  the  pointed  arch,  by  their  practice  of  vanttiag 
upon  bows,  and  sometimes  covering,  with  snch  visits,  spAces 
which  were  irregular;  that  is,  aot  square,  but  kmger  in  one 
dimension  than  the  other.'' 

Mr.  Kerrich,  who  presents  the  above  opinion  of  a  writer  weB 
known  i^nd  eqaally  respected  by  inost  antiquarian  readers,  him- 
self considers  all  investigation  concerning  the  period  at  whieh 
this  style  was  invented,  as  a  hopeless,  if  not  nugatory,  enqmry. 
His  conjectures  are,  accordingly,  elicited  incidentally,  and  aot 
given  in  a  systematic  form.  Thus  casually  introduced,  they  re* 
quire  only  brief  notice,  and  they  chiefly  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
characteristical  arch  of  this  order. 

He  appears  inclined  to  attsibute  tbe  invention  of  pointed  ar* 
chitecture  to  the  English ;  but,  oontrary  to  the  opinions  of  moat 
other  writers,  who  look  for  tbe  rise  of  this  style  in  a  refinemeDt 
of  art,  he,  in  one  place,  supposes  that  even  tbe  ignoranee  and 
want  of  skill  in  the  artificers  of  the  Middle  ages,  may  have 
tjributed  to  the  formation  of  this  novel  mode.  Thus,  be  i 
that  rode  workmen  may,  through  accident,  have  **stamhled  on*' 
the  pointed  arch,  among  others  deviating  from  the  semi-circle, 
and  their  vanity  have  induced  them  to  set  it  ibrth,  merely  wi 
something  new. 

In  anothm*  page  he  affords  more  gratification,  and  suggests  it 
aa  being  possible  that  this  form  might  be  taken  from  a  figure  pro* 
duced  by  two  equal  circles  cutting  each  other  in  their  centres  i 
which  was  frequently  used  to  circumscribe  the  representactiou  of 
our  Saviour,  over  the  doors  of  Saxon  and  Norman  churches;'' 
and  also  in  episcopal  and  conventual  seals. 

Mr.  Wiilsins,  in  a  coromanication  inserted  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Archseologia,  presents  some  remarks,  which Ifovonr  the 
•pinions  of  those  who  deem  it  likely  that  the  transition  of  styles^ 

,  from 
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^  dM.  circskr  to  tiie  rieoder  ««i|l  fbiiOed^  anM« 
simply  from  a  progressive  moTemenl  of  the  art  of  ar^liiUciare 
towards  refinement  and  beauty.  The  principal  observatioos 
wUeh  ht  submits  im  this  sulyect^  are  cotopriaed  id  the  A>liowin|^ 


if  we  ei^imiiiie  many  of  tbe  detiations  of  this  (tlte  EaglislO 
style  "AnMi  tiie  NormaD,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  so  con* 
siderable  as  are  apt  to  be  imagined;  for  instanct,  Uie  division  of 
tbe  windows  of  Goibio  sCrootures  by  molUons,  is  iK>t  pecnliav  to 
tlN|t  style.  We  find^  hi  somfe  Nommn  boitdingft^  the  windows 
isfarated  into  two  lights  by  a  column  as  a  muUioa.  In  the 
doi4te^  at  NtN^wich,  which  is  eariy  Gothic^  columns  alone'  are 
SMtfdlbr  the  same  porpose>  and  the  heads  of  Uiese  lights  are  cir- 
cular,  bat  have  the  addition  of  the  cusp/oliation ;  in  many  other 
iftstafices  the  columti  is  still  as^,  jointly  with  somid  otiier 
mooldiags.  i 

"  The  clustered  columns,  so  conspicnons  in  this  species  of 
architeoture,  do  not  vary^  very  considerably,  frodi  tlie  6Viaron 
and  Norman,  in  which  it  was  not  unnsiial  to  place  smallef 
eolomna  round  the  principal  pier:  thAt  part  of  the  pier  which 
appeared  between  tbe  eolnmns  is  now  formed  into  mouldings,  and 
the  bnOiber  of  these  smaller  columns  increased.  Perhaps,  tbe  re« 
imlt  of  a  more  particolai'  enquiry  into  the  difibreuses  subsistang 
between  the  Norman  and  Gothic  atyies,  might  shtisfy  us  that  we 
ne(td  not  go  to  Palehtine  or  Germany  for  aiitfaoraty  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  latter/' 

L^rdOffotd  (Walpoliatia,  volume  second)  mAiotolns  that  tliis 
style  df  architecture  appears  to  bespeak  dn  ampi ideation  of  tba 
minoto,  «ot  a<dimintttiou  of  tha  great;  ami . conjectures  that 
shrines  for  reliques  were  the  prototypes  of  churches.  But  this 
conjecture  is  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  present  sec- 
tion of  our  enquiries,  as  it  merely  removes  the  point  of  invefttif^a- 
tiou,  and  leaves  us  to  seek  fbr  the  origin  of  the  invention  amonf 
the  designers  of  shrines.  In  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  thesaro'^ 
writer  is  iudined  to  consider  the  pointed  iiy\e,  merely  in  the 
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light  of  Ml  impioTeaient  upoo  pr^vioM  (legradatMMu  of 
trohitectare. 


Such  are  ike  most  important  opioioiis  presented  by  YaiieM 
authors^  oo  a  subject  that  needs  no  mystery  to  add  to  ita  intereit 
with  the  enquirer  into  the  architectural  aatiifiiities  of.thisoonn* 
try,  or  those  of  several  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  anpieasantly 
obvions  that  each  writer  presents  a  theory  alone,  and  none  aibid 
a  olue  to  legitimate  historical  information,  or  gratify  us  with 
actual  discovery.  While  temperately  contented  with  the  repu« 
tation  of  forming  a  system,  all  are  entitled  to  consideration ;  hot 
where  individual  opinion  is  the  sole  basis  of  literary  productioli» 
we  expect  libera&ty  of  sentiment  to  solace  the  want  of  daternN* 
nate  intelligence. 

The  best  duty  of  the  present  writer  has  been  performed,  in  pro* 
senting  these  various  opinions  in  a  compressed  form ;  aince  no 
attainable  path  of  research  holds  forth  the  promise  of  unexploied 
fact,  to  supply  the  place  of  ingenious  conjecture.  A  Tory  ffm 
remarks,  of  a  genniil  tendency,  may  be  subjoined. 

The  form  of  the  pointed  arch,  to  which  feature  of  tlie  English 
•lyle  the  chief  attention  of  many  writers  has  been  directed,  was, 
imquestionably,  known  long  before  its  adaptstion  to  a  peculiar 
and  consistent  order  of  architecture.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  embryo  of  this  arch  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inclined  atones  over 
the  entrance  into  the  great  pyramid  at  Ghiae,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  buildings  of  the  Chinese.* 

Mr.  Hawktnsf  justly  remarks  that  "  the  mode  of  strikiog  the 
curves  for  the  pointed  arch  as  a  geometrical  form,  is  clearly 
jiosnted  ont  ia  tha  firat  proposition  or  problem  of  Euclid,   in 

which 

*  In  SteTenaon^ft  lapptcneat  to  BeatbamU  history  of  Ely  cathedral,  note% 
p.  97,  it  is  observed  that  **  forms  verj  similar  to  a  |>ointed  arch  will  be  found 
in  plate  3t»  of  Stewart's  Rains  of  Balbec.  Plate  tO,  of  Denon's  Trnvelt  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Over  the  entry  of  the  galleries  of  the  pyramids 
•r  Cheops.  In  Chinese  buildings;  and  ia  Revelry's  Jostiaiaa^s  Aqnednct^ 
^  f  Hi&tory  of  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture,  p.  91 
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wMeb  he  *gif 6i  the  mde  of  describing  an  equilateral  trtaof^le 
vpoil  m  gftvea  finite  straight  line/'  Whoever  had  demonstrated 
this  probien,  nmsl,  therefore,  have  drawn  the  arch  in  question. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Euclid  lived  rather  more  than  three 
•entnriee  before  the  Christian  era. 

Although  we  thus  clearly  aseertain  a  period  at  which  the  prin* 
eiples  of  the  pointed  arch  might  be  known  equally  to  the  scholar 
•ad  the  architect,  there  ie  grent  difficulty  in  discovering  the  first 
ages  in  which  such  an  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  practically 
applied  by  the  latter. 

In  Horeley's  Britannia  Romana  are  representations  of  several 
Roman  sepulchral  stones,  displaying  arches  of  this  form;  and 
the  authority  of  these  has  been  insisted  on,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, by  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  Cathedral  History  of  Cornwall;* 
but  it  is  proved  that  the  draughtsman  who  assisted  Mr.  Horsley 
was  inaccurate  in  one  instance,  and  the  evidence  of  othere  is 
Iherelore  suspidous.  The  mistake  to  which  I  allude,  occura  ia 
Britannia  Romana,  Middlesex,  p.  192.  The  stone  there  en« 
graved  is  preserved  in  the  Arundelian  collection,  at  Oxford ;  and 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  shews  that  the  arch  is  round,  not  pointed. 
He  states  that  it  was '' carefully  examined  and  drawn  by  Mr. 
Carter;''  and  an  engraving  from  the  drawing  made  by  that  anti* 
query,  is  inserted  amongst  the  inscriptions  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare'e 
Introdnction  to  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin. 

It 


*  The  Tender  may  find  a  long  train  of  learned,  but  onsatisfaetory,  specu- 
Iflliona  concerning  the  early  use  of  the  pointed  arch  by  Boroan  builders,  in 
the  accond  aetf  ion  of  the  second  chapter  of  this  romantic  piece  of  antlquariaa 
writing.  Mr.  WbitaJker  there  brings  forward  the  churdi  of  Sl  Marlin's,  at 
Canterbury,  as  an  undoubted  specimen  of  Roman  architecture  in  Britain  ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is  explained  in  the  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  908— 
509;  where  is  presented  a  description  of  that  building.— After  expatiating  on 
the  gateway  at  Antinopolis^  and  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  mt  Jerusalem,  he,  with  great  confidence,  describes  «•  the  pfefcerf 
tirch  as  being  diffascd  by  the  Romans  along  Roman  Jiidea,  R#roan  Egypt^ 
jloman  Spain,  and  Roman  Britain." 
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It  wottM  b*  diCtoh  to  nane^  wilii  orrtHnly,  Ike  exk^moB  of 
a  fiMled  mnh,  m  Eurifcan  biiiUiiig«»  of  an  MrUer  dtole  tiMM 
tiMse  iadicatioDS  of  ftodi  arcbcs  exIiiMtati  by  lh»  scan^eimikr, 
mtenectinf,  arcades  already  notie^L  Wo  araiMt  eniirdy  dea« 
litale  of  aathortly  for  befieyiDg  that  arcades  of  tbia  dee€ri|ilioi» 
wore  medy  as  oraaiaenls,  by  tbo  Roaans  ia  Rrilaia;*  and  it  is 
vaifonaly  admitted,  by  tbe  most  jadkioaavrHers,  that  they  pre* 
sent  tbe  first  resemblance  of  tbe  pointed  aieh  ia  tbo  Ruropcao 
arebttoeture  of  tbe  Middle  ages,  bowerer  dtibrettt  may  be  tbo 
opioions  of  sucb  aatbors^coacemtng  tbe  derivation  of  tbe  pointed 
style,  as  a  methodised  order. 

The  gieat  error  of  soYeral  writets  trho  boYo  fofOMd  Ikeofies  on 
tbe  subject  of  this  style,  appears  to  consist  in  tbe  diteetion  o^ 
their  notice  to  perls,  witboot  Yiewing  the  whole  as  a  snrprisiag 
adoplation  of  afckitectvrsi  rnica  to  tbe  prodaetion  of  a  new  geae* 
ral  ttkti.  Thas,  one  seeks  to  ascribe  tbe  origin  of  Ike  pointed 
arck  to  a  foreign  soil,  and  resto  contented  if  be  think  that  hti  kaa 
established  his  position ;  while  another  (and  a  writer  of  great 
tasto  and  ingennity)  has  satisfied  biiaself  with  bringing  the  slen* 
der  pillars,  and  spiral  ornaments,  frsm  the  east,  and  snggesto 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  exported  from  Earope,  in  retare. 

'  It  would  certainly  appear  to  be  donbtfal,  frrmi  the  CYiddace 
at  present  addvced,  wketker  the  firat  kinta  of  tlits  novd  mode  of 
archilectore  were  not  brooght  from  tbe  east,  by  the  crasadets. 
Bnt,  if  thence  derived,  the  idea  most  kave  been  erode,  and  of  so 
little  SYail,  as  scarcely  to  authorize  osin  belicYiiig  that  this  style, 
as  practised  iii  Europe,  was»  in  its  grand  principles  of  ofdiua* 
tion,  sdopted  lirom  that  Country.  Tbe  classes  of  pointed  aiobi- 
tectore  in  England  are  nell  known  to  be  vartoos,  and  appear  to 

grew 

*  In  the  Gcntleinan'B  Magasine  for  1801,  p.  1161,  b  a  descriptiou  bj 
B,  IJvcdalCf  accompanied  bj  an  engraving,  of  a  Roman  lessciated  |mve- 
ment,  wl.ich  was  discovered  at  Louth,  iu  Lincolnshire.  "  It  is  composed  of 
circular  conpariments,  one  of  which  is  ornamented'  with  «  seriet  of  cntumni 
9n*i  intcrteetifig  urchet.'*  See,  ulso,  Briuon'a  Architccior.il  Antiquities, 
Atl.I.  article  St.  Botolph*i  priorjr  church. 
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ifftvm  Alt  af  «adi  other,  ib  a  kind  of  aatBral  suecaimoii.  We 
Imt  aeeihe  wreaJe  of  inletteotieg  aemi^curdes,  followed  by^as 
iBleraixta*  of  ike  poioted  with  the  eemi-eircuhir  arch.  The 
point  then  preyaila,  and  becomes  the  characteristic  of  the  whole, 
tlnictore^  Iii  this  firat  deieminale  stage  of  our  style,  simpli* 
eitj^  almost  amonnting  to  a  studied  rejection  of  ornament,  ia 
eonapioiiDaa  throngbout  the  priacipi^l  (eatures.  Progreesive deoo* 
nlioos  take  place  in  sacceeding  ages,  until  iaaey,  indulged  in  its 
oxenrsionsy  ranges  with  nwretricious  freedom.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  which  parts  of  a  style  so  variotts,  were  produced  by  a 
literal  imitation  of  a  manner  prevailing  in  the  east— In  whatever 
part  of  Sorope  might  originate  this  invention,  or  improvement  on 
an  adopted  idea,  it  Bmst,  assuredly,  be  deemed  probshJe  that  a 
gmdatiou  in  art,  nearly  partaking  of  the  stages  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Milner,  marked  its  procedure.  It  can  hardly  be  assumed 
that  this  style  of  architecture,  wherever  it  arose,  was  not  matured 
into  those  existing  forms  of  beauty  which  adorn  tlie  west,  by 
European  fancy  and  judgment 

But  even  the  admisaion  of  this  merit  in  tlie  artists  of  Christen* 
dom,  implicates  a  conuderation  of  the  question  in  another  form*—* 
Not  only  is  it  placed  in  doubt,  by  different  writers,  whether  this 
atyle  originated  in  Europe,  from  a  simple  architectural  combina- 
tion, but  the  particular  European  country  in  which  it  was  first 
encouraged,  and  in  which  it  attained  a  priority  of  excellence,  is, 
likewise,  made  a  subject  of  discussion. 

It  was  long  allowed  that  England  was  entitled  to  claim  thia 
distinguished  honour;  but  Mr.  Whittington  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
dispute  the  justice  of  such  a  claim,  and  bring  forward  an  exten- 
aive  catalogue  of  datea  to  prove  anterior  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Fbamce;  and  of  rich  specimens,  to  shew  her  superiority  in  ex« 
cellence.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  first  are  probably  liable  to 
many  of  those  errors  into  which  topographers  have  frequently 
fallen,  when  endeavonring  to  appropriate  portions  of  ancient 
buildings  in  England  to  respective  architects  and  eras.  The 
alleged  tranacendencjb  in  beauty  of  tite  FVencb  structurse,  la, 

evidently. 
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tevidenlly^  a  matter  of  opinion;  bat  the  instanoes  cited  areqwila 
•ufiicient  to  prove  a  diTereity  of  national  taste  In  ornamental  par- 
ticulars, while  they  exhibit  the  same  geometrical  ordination  of 
nethody  in  the  buildings  of  both  cooatries. 

Indeed  it  may  appear  probable,  on  one  view  of  the  subject* 
that  there  is  less  cause  of  riTslry  between  the  two  nations,  than 
is  suggested  by  the  above  writers.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  accu* 
tacy  of  my  previous  statement  (founded,  chiefly,  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  respecting  the  general  agency 
thronghoui  Europe  of  the  Society  of  Free  Masons,  England  nni 
France  could  scarcely  have  cause  for  any  national  contest,  as  to 
precedence  in  art,  so  far  as  regarded  the  leading  features  of  con* 
temporary  ecclesiastical  structures.  According  to  the  iaforma- 
tien  there  conveyed,  bands  of  masons  (designers,  or  architects, 
as  well  as  workmen)  incorporated  and  encouraged  by  the  Pope, 
visited  every  Christian  country  in  which  affluence  allowed  great 
churches  to  be  erected.  By  them  the  new  works  were  executed; 
and  the  same  general  principles  were,  therefore,  in  practice,  at 
the  same  time,  throughout  the  most  prosperous  districts  of 
Europe. 

The  Rreat  distinguishing  Characteristics  of  the  Pointed, 
or  English,  style  of  architecture,  may  be  stated  as  consisting  in 
clustered  pillars,  of  slender  but  variable  proportions;  pointed 
arches,  formed  by  the  segments  of  two  intersecting  circles ;  and 
very  prominent  buttresses,  usually  terminating  ia  turrets,  or 
spires.  But  numerous  minor  characteristicttl  features  are  in* 
volved  in  an  account  of  the  various  fiuhions  to  which  this  style 
was  subject,  in  its  progress  from  chaste  simplicity  to  a  gorgeous 
redundancy  of  embellishment,  calculated  to  surprise  rather  than 
to  gratify.  And  these  less  importat»t  distinguishing  marks  will 
meet  with  as  much  notice  as  my  limits  will  allow,  in  future 
pages,  appropriated  to  a  consideration  of  those  progressive  varie- 
ties of  style. 

The  advocates  of  Grecian  architecture  have,  in  some  instances, 

takea 
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Iftkcil  iUibenil  pftins  in  eadeavoonU  degrade  the  Eaglish  styl« 
Iby  opprobrious  epHheto^  ralher  fchaa  by  ar^umeote  directed  to 
the  judgment  and  taste.  Thus,  Vaaari,  in  the  Inttoduction  ta 
his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  describes  ''  such  oursed  iabrics  as  in- 
fosting  the  lace  of  the  earth;''  and  Mr.  Bvelyn  mentions  them 
as  '' congeitions  of  heavy,  darlc,  melancholy  and  monkish  piies» 
without  jgny  just  proportion,  ose,  or  beauty*" 

It  appears  that  the  former  writer  was  not  enabled  by  travel  to 
form  his  opinion  of  this  style  from  any  other  buildings,  in  the 
pointed  nmuner,  than  those  of  Italy;  which,  according  to  Sir 
James  Hall,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Buropa 
But  Mr.  Bvelyn,  who  is  followed  in  the  same  tone  by  Sir  Chrja« 
iopher  Wren,'  made  his  rash  and  indiscriminate  assertion  in  the 
lace  of  structores  so  august  yet  simple,  and  displaying  such  a 
consummate  skill  in  execution,  that  the  epithets  in  which  he  in* 
dulges  revert  to  his  own  obloquy,  and  will  brand  him  for  cento* 
riea  as  a  writer  deficient  in  good  taste,  or  warped  by  prcjudieeb 

The  opinions  of  numerous  architectural  and  scientific  writers 
might  be  opposed  to  the  above  petulant  declamation.  Tlie  re* 
marks  of  one  such  author  may  be  sufiicient,  and  these  are  ae« 
leeted  becaiue  they  are  evidently  the  result  of  oool  reflection; 
whilst  the  praise  bestowed  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  an  ad* 
mission  of  partial  defects. 

«'  When  we  consider,''  saya  Mr.  Murphy,  ''  thedifiiculty  thai 
the  architects  of  these  edifices  had  to  contend  with,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  times,  and  the  debased  slate  of  every  art  and 
science,  we  must  confess  they  had  more  merit  than  is  generally 
allowed  them;*  for,  notwithstanding  these  powerful  barriers^ 
their  works  discover  signs  of  mathematical  knowledge,  of  philo« 

sophical 

*  Sir  Willi«m  Cbambert  obterrfs  "  that  to  those  Bsually  called  Gotbaa 
architects,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  considerable  improTements  iii  con- 
•tVQcCion ;  there  it  a  lightness  in  their  works,  an  art  and  boldness  of  execs* 
tioD,  to  which  the  ancients  never  arrived,  and  which  the  moderns  compr^ 
heod  aad  imitate  with  difficulty.'*  Sir  W.  Cbanben  on  Ci?il  Arcbitectnte, 
edit,  ad.  p,  t4. 
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i^hioal  penetralioD^  and  o#  religio«»  mUnMita^  triweli  fctaM 
generalioiM  may,  perhtp*,  wdc  for  in  Vftte^  1*1110  prodnelkNu  0f 
ttie  arehilecta  of  Ihis  eoUgManed  •ge. 

"  The  csrliert  speoiMenB  of  tliw  manner  of  baiMmg  in  Eng^ 
hnd  were,  I  belioTei  finished  ahoai  Ihe  beginmng*  of  the  iMk 
oeaterf ;  and  thoufpb,  perhaps,  noi  coastracted  in  imilalion  itf 
any  ancient  modeb,  were  earned  to  a  greater  pildb  of  e&eelleeee 
M  less  tttve  than  history  reeorde  of  any  other  speefes  el  arebt- 
leeture;  and  nay  be  mentioiiedae  remarkable  metauceeof  tile 
Tigoffeas  exertions  of  the  hdman  mind,  in  the  early  stages  ef  att 
art.  It  most,  however,  be  e»peoted  that  some  defMsto  areto^  be 
fbmid  in  these  ediices,  as  perfection,  in  any  art,  is  a  plant  of 
alow  gpowth.  Bat  if  ^is  mode  of  bailding  had  still  contivaed 
to.  be  cultivated,  with  that  ardour  which  marked  its  progress  in 
this  ooaotry,  a  little  before  the  period  of  its  final  diesolatlon; 
improved  by  the  assemblage  of  varioas  scattered  perfections,  and 
graced  by  emanations  from  the  kindred  arts,  what  exceHenee 
might  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  have  seen  it  brooght  to,  when 
the  eiurresoences,  and  ineleganoies,  of  ruder  times,  wonid  have 
been  lopped  off  by  the  hand  of  taale."* 

But  we  do  not  require  the  opinions  of  tiie  seieutifie  and  pro* 
tasienal,  to  convince  na  of  the  real  beauty  of  these  strnctoreSa 
or  the  appropriate  religious  influence  of  this  style  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  Insensible  must  be  that  man  who  bows  not 
baibre  the  sacred  spirit  of  the  place,  and  refrains  from  a  thrill 
of  grateful  awe,  when  standing  amidst  the  long  indeterminate 
aialea  of  a  cathedral  of  tins  order,  and  contemplating  the  mys- 
terious sublimity  of  its  features,  displayed  in  finely  intermingled 
light  and  shade,  or  indistinct  in  solemn  gloom.  When  thus 
sitnated,  we  own  that  the  building  is  calculated  to  concentrate 
the  thoughts,  engross  the  feelings,  and  inspire  ideas  of  sublime 
expansion  and  majestic  power.^To  enforce  such  impressions 

was 

•  Mnrpbjr's  Slevsliom^  lie.  of  the  chorch  st  BstathSt    loinMlocloiy  Di»* 

soarte,  p.  9> 
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^  liift  the  gnat  objsot  ol  the  arehiteet's  slady ;  and  his  faeal  i 
im  009  aciiaiasioa  of  haiiig  ausoepiible  to  then. 

This  iafkiieiioe  over  the  imagiKation  is  the  peeoliar  atlrthuto 
of  the  style  in  question,  and  must  haf  e  pvaved  anageat  of  iocoii- 
ciivaUe  strength  ia  the  hands  of  the  eecteaiaslies  of  auletteved 
agiasfc  The  aiiad  can  aeanely  pictava  a  note  a«f  nst  apeetada 
tima  an  edi#ee  of  this  elaaa,  irhen  the  iaierior  (on  which  tfaar 
great  effiurfes  of  the  aiehitect  aad  aeulptor  were  bestowed)  waa 
anranged  in  ito  fall  spkadoor  by  sopersHtioos  wealth  t^-^ila 
atataesereot  in  canopied  niches;  ito  altars  perfieet;  ito  sanptaaoa 
alviaes  paeserfed  as  objecto  of  revefeace  and  pilgriauige. 

Btot  thai  briglit  vevolation  ia  the  hanaa  mind,  which  baa 
wieatod  from  these  vast  aad  intricato  piles  the  adaeatilioos  ia* 
Aaenoa  which  they  gatoed  through  the  reveries  of  auperstilion, 
has  leH  them  in  possession  of  a  power  over  the  fancy,  only  lesn 
atbitraiy  than  that  attoined  by  anch  a  pemieioaB  OMdiam*  Thegr 
ars>  indeed,  calculated  for  religion,  under  ail  forais;  and  ditfer- 
ence  of  opinion  becomes  trivial,  for  a  time,  amidst  the  saUimity 
of  temples  so  well  suited  to  the  adoratioB  of  Omnipotence. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Grecian  architecture.  While  we  admire 
ito  applieatioa  to  civil  purposes,  the  heart  gainaaya  all  classtcal 
prepossession,  aad  owns  that  it  wanto  power  to  fix  the  mind  in 
haaheil  solemnity,  and  raise  the  ruiagination  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. Lord  Orford  appears  to  have  been  merely  intent  en  pro- 
ducing an  elegant  sentence,  and  neglected  the  religious  iaten- 
tion  of  fcucli  structures,  when  he  said  that  **  A  Gothic  cathedral 
alrikea  one  like  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ;  St.  Paurs  like  the 
good  sense  of  prose.'** — Exaltotion  of  fancy  i^  ennobled  by  the 
sanction  of  correct  judgment,  when  we  yield  ourselves  to  tho 
dominion  of  the  place,  and  forget  the  world  in  the  pleasing  awe 
inspired  by.  the  former  sacred  pile.  For  the  superior  efl^t  of 
English  architecture  on  the  imagination,  and  rto  consequent  ten- 
dency to  produce   elevated  religious  sentiments,  a  safe  appeal 

may 

*  Y/qtU  of  the  Earl  o(  Orford,  Vol.  IV.  Article,  Detashed  Tlioughtt. 
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any  be  made  to  the  g;reat  and  definiU? e  criteria  of  merit  ia  Mck 
worksof  art:— the  feelings  of  those  wbo  enter  as  oaaoal  apceti^^ 
tors  only,  and  depend  for  a  frame  of  mind  on  the  character  of  the- 
scene  which  they  contemplate. 

Some  ingenious  theoretical  calcolations  have  been  made^  to 
explain  the  prineipKes  on  which  the  above  effects  .are  prodnci^r 
to  so  eminent  a  degree^  in  diarches  of  this  description.  The 
most  interesting  remarks  are  presented*  by  Dr.  Milner.*  This 
mathor  reminds  his  reader,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bnike,  thai 
height  and  length  are  amongst  the  primary  sonrces  of  the  sab* 
lime;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  are  the  proportions  cUeAjr 
affected  by  the  architects  of  ancient  English  stmctares  appro- 
printed  to  a  religious  purpose.  An  artificial  height  and  length 
are,  also,  produced  by  the  peculiarities  of  this  style ;  **  for  the 
aspiring  form  of  the  pointed  arches,  the  lofty  pediments,  and 
the  tapering  pinnacles  with  which  our  cathedrals  are  adorned; 
contribute,  perhaps/ still  more  to  give  an  idea  of  height  than 
their  real  elevation.  In  like  manner,  the  perspective  of  nni- 
fohn  columns,  ribs,  and  arches,  repeated  at  equal  distances,  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  sisles  of  those  fabrics,  produces  an  wrtifieial 
^finite  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.'^  On  the  same  principle. 
Dr.  miner  believes  the  effect  of  cathedral  buildings  in  this 
atyle  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  variety  of  their  constituent 
parts,  and  the  progressive  manner  in  which  these  are  revealed  to 
the  spectator;  while  all  subordinate  divisions  converge  to  the 
uhoir  and  sanctuary,  as  to  their  centrcf 

In 


^  LcUer  from  the  Rev.  John  Miluer,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  to  Mr.  Tajlor,  pre- 
iied  lo  £tMy»oo  Gothic  Architecture,  pablisbcd  by  the  latter  gentlemen. 

f  The  following  observalioos  of  Sir  Jamei  HaJl,  couceming  the  diflerent 
degrees  of  distance  at  which  structures  in  the  Grecian  and  English  styles  may 
be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  are  wortlijr  of  the  leader's  attention  :<-* 
^  In-order  to  do  justice  to  a  building  of  the  Grecian  stjlc,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  it  from  a  moderate  disUnce ;  so  far  off,  that  the  xvhole  may  l>e  taken 
|pi  at  one  view,  and  w  near,  as  to  allow  all  the  parts  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

Soch 
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III  some  Imsty,  bot  valuable,  hints  lewards  the  plan  of  a  regu- 
lar history  of  this  architectaral  style*  contained  in  a  letter  of 
Lord  Orfotd^  and  printed  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,* 
it  is  said  that  in  such  a  work  there  should  be  *'  Observations  on 
Ihe  art,  proportion,  and  method  of  bnitding,  and  the  reasons  ob- 
served by  the  Gothic  architects  for  what  they  did/' 

This  is  a  literary  desideratum,  which,  as  I  have  already  .sog* 
gMedy  no  industry  has  hitherto  been  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
supply.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  disappearance  of  writings 
on  the  principles  and  rules  of  this  order,  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  two 
causes.  The  probable  destruction  of  such  papers  by  the  Free- 
Masons,  which  is  the  first  of  the  reasons  alleged,  has  been  noticed 
in  a  previous  page;  and  the  suppression  of  monasteries  is  likely 
to  have*  been  equally  fatal  to  many  similar  manuscripts  in  this 
country.  The  contents  of  conventual  libraries  were  then  con- 
signed to  the  flames,  or  to  sordid  uses,  with  indiscriminate  seve« 

2  1  rity. 

Soch  ■  Tiew  .18  the  most  trying  for  the  Gothic,  as  in  that  manner  the  bat- 
treases,  which  the  Gothic  architects  have  in  vain  endeavoured  altogether  to 
disguise,  appear  heavy  and  awkward.  The  fault  too  with  which  Sir  C. 
Wren  reproaches  the  Free  Masons,  of  overI(»ading  their  abutments,  in  this 
view  occasions  a  detriment  to  the  general  effect  of  the  edifice ;  for  the  side 
aisles  being  made  large^  and  their  windows  approaching  to  an  eqnaliljr  with 
those  of  the  nave,  the  height  of  ihe  building  is  to  the  view  divided  into  two, 
and  its  unity  of  plan  destroyed. 

'<  The  beaoty  and  variety  of  the  Grecian  style,  which  reside  in  the  de- 
tails of  execution,  are  lost  in  the  distant  view ;  and  the.  edifice  then  exhibits 
the  dull  and  abrupt  appearance  of  its  timber  original,  in  its  rude  and  anor* 
namented  state. 

"  A  distant  view  is  most  favoofable  to  the  Gothic  style;  for  its  form  being 
boldly  varied  and  strongly  characteriaed  in  the  general  plan,  produces  iti 
full  etkct,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  fault  above«  mentioned  is  not 
observable  at  a  distance,  the  whole  being  united  in  one  grand  effect;  and 
the  spire,  a  very  principal  ornament  of  the  style,  thus  presents  irs  best  ap- 
pearance, as  it  rises  from  every  village,  and  diversifies  the  uniformity  of  a 
fertile  phun."    Essay  on  Gothic  architecture  by  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart,  p.  146 

—147. 

•  Literary  Anecdotcf,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  p.  707.      . 
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Ktty.  Among  tlie  maimscriplB  which  perithad  oo  this  haibMrnis 
oooramtiiaUoii  ofaratiooai  triampht  we  caniiofc  deohl  hni  IhKI 
nMuiy  were  oo  the  eobjed  of  archlteclnre^  wheo  we  renenber  Uie 
seal  with  whieh  the  art  wee  cultif aled  by  mimerotte  erwdite  e^ 
eleataetice.  These  ceasefl^  perbepe^  eeffieientty  eceoant  fer  the 
loss  of  sQch  doettmettta  io  BnglaiML  Boi  the  conveateal  lihei^ 
riea  of,  Franoe  experienced  no  destmcttfe  vieitalion^  for  eeferal 
agee  after  the  history  of  pointed  architectire  attracted  aoMe 
curiosity.  Reepecting  iheee  we  ase  toUL  that  "in  Fiance  Ikeee 
were  accurate  details  of  ecdeeiastieal  architecture^  in  M SS.  eel- 
leoted  from  conventnal  archives,  whieh  have  been  either  printed 
by  their  antiquaries,  or  were  carefuUy  preserved  beibre  tbe  re- 
Tokition."*  No  important  information,  however,  concerning 
the  principlea  of  pointed  architecture,  is  obtained  from  such 
writings  as  have  been  published  by  the  antiquaries  of  that 
country.  ^ 

Mystery,  like  the  Gordian  knot,  may  be  severed  by  a  bold 
hand  when  it  cannot  be  disentangled.  Unable  to  discover  any 
written  principles,  Mr.  Kniglit,t  tiierefore,  suggests  that  the 
architects  who  used  the  pointed  style,  were,  in  fact,  not  govern'- 
ed  by  any  rules,  or  principles  of  ordination,  but  attended  "  to 
effect  only.''  The  improbability  of  this  conJHstore,  if  extended 
to  its  utmost  import,  most  be  denied  by  all  who  re6ect  on  the 
coustiluent  uniformity  preserved  in  this  style,  although  it  passed, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  James  Hall,  "  through  a  multitude  of 
hauds,  eager  to  outdo  their  predecessors  and  their  rivals^  by  the 
novelly,  as  well  as  by  the  elegance,  of  their  compositions/' | 

Even  architects,  while,  doubtless,  perplexed  to  meel  with  un- 
&thomable  ebscunty,  have  not  attempted  to  deny  tlie  existence 
of  a  ruling  system,  because  it  eluded  their  detection.—"  From 
the  observalions  which  1  have  made,  at  various  times,  on  these 

churches," 

*  DalUwajf *8  ObBervationi  on  £ogli^h  Ardtitccttire,  p.  4%, 
4  Analytical  Inquiry  into  th«  Principles  of  Taate. 
X  Sir  James  Hall  on  Gothic  architecCurr,  p.  107. 
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thwrehm/'  writes  Mr.  Murphy,  'M  am  led  to  supfMse  that  the 
general  configuration,  internally,  was  aeatdly  designed  agveeablb 
to  some  definite  rules,  or  proportions,  .notwithstandidg  thecoiB* 
ponent  quantities  were  not  invariably  distributed,  in  every  edi-* 
fice,  ia  the  same  cosiparative  degree  of  relation^  but  were  modi« 
fied  according  to  local  circumstances,  or  tbe  architect's  concep- 
tion of  optical  effects/'* 

The  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Morphy  may  be  thongbt  to  oonvey 
a  hiT  notion  of  the  degree  of  scientific  restraint  to  which  ancient 
architects  were  subject^  in  the  use  of  this  order.  It  is  possible 
that  some  elucidative  manuscript  may  yet  be  discovered  in  a 
foreign  library ;  and  it  is  imperative  on  the  architects  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  since  imitations  of  the  pointed  style  are  now  so  greatly 
enconrsged,  to  apply  themselves  to  an  investigation  of  the  purest 
models,  with  a  view  of  retrieving  the  rules  on  which  such  build- 
ings were  constnicted,  and  by  an  attention  to  which,  alone,  they 
can  become  vespectable,  except  as  mere  copyists. 

Some  curious  observations  on  this  subject  have  lately  been 
eommnnicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  <'  History 
of  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture.''  This  writer  brings  for- 
ward certain  particulars  of  information  conveyed  by  an  architect 
named  Caesar  Cmsarianus,  in  notes  appended  to  a  translation  of 
Vitruvins,  printed  in  the  year  1521.  The  annotator,  in  an  en* 
deavour  to  explain  more  fully  some  passages  of  Vitruvins,  says, 
"  that  when  a  building  is  to  be  erected,  a  design  or  drawing  of 
the  intended  edifice  is  to  be  made  by  measure,  which  is  called  a 
sketch ;  and  that  adervf  ards  a  model  should  be  constructed,  by 
which  the  principal  parts  of  the  edifice  are  to  be  regulated." 
After  mentioning  other  circumstances  connected  with  tlie  process, 
he  adds  '*  that  the  Germanf  architects  pursued  this  method  in 
the  church  of  Milan,  the  symmetry  of  which  is  regulated  by  the 
length." 

2  12  The 


*  P]«iis,  elefilions,  &c.  of  the  chnrch  of  Balalba,  p.  17. 
t  Pointed  architecture  was  frequently  termed  German  in  the  iCth  century 
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The  ehoidi  of  MiImi  appears  to  4ia?e  bees  built  in  1887 ;  wmk 
Cesar  CaasarianoB  gives  a  plan  of  the  stractore/  together  with  a 
tvood  cot  of  its  orthography  (or  elevation)  and  another  cat»  of  the 
same  descrip^on,  containing  the  scenographtcf  represenlation  ef 
that  edifice.  These  cats  exhibit  the  geonetrical  principles  on 
which  respective  parts  of  the  batlding  are  said  to  have  been  de* 
signed. 

For  particoltrs  concerning  the  rules  pronnlgated  by  the  above 
writer^  the  reader  iv  necessarily  referred  to  the  poblication  ef 
'Mr.  H^wkias.  The  future  enquirer  into  the  principles  of  tins 
style  will,  assuredly,  fiud  them  worthy  of  carefal  consideration^ 
however  insofficient  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  system  whick 
forms  the  object  of  his  research, 

Mr.  Hawkins  has  collected,  and  stated  in  his  work,  many  of 
those  varieties  of  proportion  which  are  observable  in  the  arches 
and  colnmns  of  buildings  erected  in  this  mode:  but  he  observes 
''that /the  proportions  of  Gothic  architecture,  as -it  is  termed, 
may,  still,  perbapD,  in  some  inslances  be  found  to  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  Grecian  than  persons  little  acquainted  with  tiie 
sobject  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  or  the  advocates  for  Ibis 
last-mentioned  style  be  disposed  to  adroit^'  In  asubseqnent 
page  he  contends  "  that  in  every  Gothic  cathedral  as  yet  known* 
the  extent  from  nortii  to  south  of  the  two  transepts,  includiog 
the  width  of  the  choir,  if  divided  into  ten,  as  Yitrnvius  directs, 
would  exactly  give  the  distribution  of  the  whole.  Three  ardies 
form  the  north,  and  three  the  south  transept;  the  other  foor 
give  the  breadth  from  one  transept  to  the  other.  One  divbion 
of  the  four  being  taken  for  each  of  the  side-aisles  of  the  nave, 

and 

.  •  The  exptanatorj  title  which  C.  Cmariatius  alGxet  to  hit  pUn  is  that 
translated  by  Mr.  Hawkins  :  "The  plan  of  the  foundation  of  a  sacred  build- 
inga  with  columns  at  a  distance  asunder*  constructed  after  the  Oerman  nmn* 
ner,  by  means  of  a  tritingle  and  square,  like  that  which  is  now  to  be  sees 
at  Milan." 

t  By  the  term  Scenography  is  generally  understood  »  perspective  view  of' 
the  front  and  side  of  an  edifice. 
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a»d  two  left  hr  its  centre  walk,  the  complete  distrlbation  of  the 
nave  b  aliio  gi?eo/' 

Whilst  noticing  the  relative  proportions  of  buildings  in  this 
style  of  ^rehitectnre,  it  may  be  desirable  to  cite  the  following 
femarks  of  Browne  Willis^  although  unconnected  with  any  pre- 
■nned  ftimiHtode  of  arrangement  between  the  works  of  Greciaa 
asd  ancient  English  architects : 

"  In  most  of  the  stately  abbies,  the  height  was  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  body  and  side-aisles ; 

"  The  steeple  and  towers  were  frequently  built  equal  in 
keight  to  the  length  of  the  whole  fabric,  or  rather  the  cross* 
aisle  from  north  to  souths  as  is  the  case  in  Bristol,  Chester^  and 
StDatid's; 

**  The  cross-aisles  often  extended  half  the  length  of  the  wliole 
ftbric,  as  did  the  nave  or  western  part,  viz.  from  the  great  door 
at  the  west-end  to  the  lower  great  pillars  that  supported  the 
steeple; 

**  And  the  side-aisles  were  just  half  the  breadth  and  height 
of  the  nave,  insomuch  that  both  added  together  exactly  answtr* 
ed  it/'* 

Several  modern  writers  have  attempted  to  simplify  the  study 
of  Pointed,  or  English,  architecture,  by  dividing  its  specimens, 
into  DISTINCT  CLASSES.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
terms  respectively  adopted  by  these  authors,  partake  of  that  want 
of  uniformity  which  is  so  perplexing  to  the  enquirer,  in  regard 
to  the  great  distinguishing  appellation  of  this  style. 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  to  divide  the  pointed  style  into 
determinate  classes,  must  be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  Warion,  in 
his  well-known  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser. 
This  writer  describes  those  first  rode  attempts  in  pointed  archi- 

2  13  tecture, 

«  B.  Willis**  Hiftory  of  Mitred  Abbies,&c.  Vol.  II.  Pref.  p.  8.— I  vm  not 
«ware  Ibat  the  merit  of  the  reimirks  thus  eztrftctcd,  Um  been  atcertained  tj 
ACtsal  le-mesturcment. 
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Uctare^  which  immediately  succeeded  to  the  Anglo-Norman  mode^ 
as  a  "sort  of  GothicSAXOV."  The  character  of  buildioga  to 
vhich  he  alludes  will  be  noticed  in  91  subsequent  page;  but  he 
certainly  errs  (as  has  been  remarked  by  several  commentators)  ia 
placing  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  in  such  a  claas. 

The  pointed  style,  when  formed  by  successive  efibrta  into  u 
acceptable  order,  he  divides  into  three  classes;  which  hb  thus 
denominates : 

The  Absolute  Go/Ate ;  "  which  began  with  ramified  win* 
dows  of  an  enlarged  dimension,  divided  into  several  lights,  and 
branched  out  at  the  top  into  a  multiplicity  of  wfiinMrical  shapes 
and  compartments,  after  the  year  1300."  Of  this  fashion  he 
considers  the  body  of  Winchester  cathedral  to  afford  a  jUsi  idea. 

The  Ornamental  Gothic ;  of  which  he  names,  for  examples, 
the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church  at  Warwick ;  the  roof  of  the  diw 
nity  school  at  Oxford ;  and  the  chapel  6f  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Florid  Gothic ;  of  which  the  chapel  of  St  George  at 
Windsor,  and  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster, 
are  conspicuous  specimens. 

Mr,  Brittan,  in  the  judicious  ''Sketch  'of  a  Nomenclature  of 
Ancient  Architecture,"  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  bis  Ar- 
chitectoral  Antiquities,  proposes  to  divide  the  pointed  style  into 
three  classes,  which  he  thus  designates,  aud  appropriates  to  res- 
pective dates  and  reigns : 

English,  from  1189  to  1272,  embracing  the  reigns  of  Richard 
the  First,  John,  and  Henry  the  Third. 

Decorated  English,  from  1272  to  1461,  including  the  reigns 
•f  Fidward  the  First,  Second,  and  Third ;  Richard  the  Second ; 
and  Henry  the  Fonrth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth. 

Highly  decorated,  or  Florid  English,  from  1461,  to  1509, 
inclodiug  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  Richard 
the  Tliird,  and  Henry  the  Seventh. 

"  From  this  era,"  observes  Mr.  Brittoa,  "  we  lose  sight  of  all 
style  and  congruity ;  and  pnblick  buildings  erected  during  the 

reigns 
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mgnu  of  H«nrf  the  Bigbtti,  BlizabMb,  and  James  the  First;  tfay 
be  characteriteil  by  tbe  terms  of  Debased  English^  or  Anglo^ 
lUiian/' 

Dr.  MiJner*  also  considers  tbe  vicissitudes  of  fashion  in  point- 
ed architecture^  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  three  perceptible 
orders  in  this  8t|1e»  "  asdistinct  from  each  other  as  are  the  orders 
of  Grecian  architecture,  having  their  respective  members,  orna- 
ments^ and  proportions ;  though  the  essential  and  characteristi- 
osl  difference  among  them  consists  in  Uie  degree  of  angle  formed 
by  the  pointed  arch."t 

The  Fint  Order,  that  of  the  acute  arch,  he  considers  to  have 
been  perfected  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  hav« 
coutinoed  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ex- 
ample, interior  of  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  c^thedrdl. 
"^The  Second  Order,  Dr.  Miliier  terms  that  of  the  perfect,  or 
equilateral  arch ;  but  adds,  in  an  explanatory  note,  that  "  it  is 
not  meant  that  all  the  arches  of  this  second  order  are  of  the  pro* 
portion  in  question ;  it  is  soffident  that  they  come  near  to  it,  and 
are  all  elegantly  turned/'  He  states  this  order  as  prevailing 
from  the  disuse  of  the  fiurmer,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    Example,  interior  of  York  minster. 

The  Third  Order,  or  that  of  the  obtuse  arch,  obtained  from 
the  date  at  which  the  preceding  was  rejected,  down  to  the  mid* 
die  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  style  itself  was  exploded* 
Example,  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Westminster. 

2  14  Mr.  Daiiawaif 

*  Treatise  on  the  £ccle«Uttical  Architecture  ofEuglaud  during  the  Mid- 
dle aget. 

t  Antiquaries  are  nut  decided  ns  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  criterian  in  en* 
dcaTOOTS  to  ascertain  the  age  of  an  erection.  Mr.  J.  A.  Repton,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Britton,  printed  in  ttie  fourth  rolorae  of  Architectural  Antiquities,  assertt 
that  hs  has  "  coromunicated  a  paper  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  cnntatninjt 
obeerrations  en  the  progress  of  English  architecture  from  the  Coaqueftt  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  elucidated  hy  drawings  of  capitals,  areh-iuooldings* 
cornices,  &c.  by  which  it  will  be  shewn  that  the  sh&pe  of  the  arch  alone  is  not 
to  be  depended  on,  to  p«int  oot  the  dates  of  boildiugi."  This  paper  is  not.yet 
given  to  the  psblic 
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Mr.  Datlawa^*  diTidei  thie  pomtei  tlyle  into  fiMir  Oamm, 
which  he  thus  names,  and  appliee  as  to  datee  of  prefileiioe : 

A 

La»cet  Arch  Gotkic,  from  1220  to  1300. 
Pwe  Gothic,  irom  laOO  to  1400. 
Onumenied  Gothic,  from  1400  to  1460. 
Florid  Gothic,  from  1400  to  the  dose. 

Mr*  MilUri,  in  some  observatlone  prefixed  to  hit  DeecriplleA 
of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Ely,  preeento  a  "Sketeh  of  the  Cha* 
lacteriatiGsof  English  chorch  Architecture/'  containing  thefbl* 
lowing  scheme  of  division  In  regard  to  this  style : 

Eault  English;  from  1200  to  1300,  comprehending  the 
reigns  of  John,  Henry  the  Third,  and  Bdivard  the  First 

OaNUfBifTSD  English;  from  1300  to  1460,  oomprehenA- 
iDg  a  small  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  those  of 
Edward  the  Second,  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,; 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth. 

Florid  English;  from  1460  to  1537,  the  dissolution  of  re* 
ligious  houses;  Comprehending  the  reigna  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  Fifth,  Richard  tlie  Third,  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth. 

Notwithatanding  a  disagreement  as  to  the  application  of  torma 
and  dates  of  prevalence,  it  will  be  observed  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  above  writers  coincide  in  believing  that  English  arehitoe* 
tare  is  amenable  to  three  divisions  in  point  of  character ;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  an  illustration  of  the  justness  of  such  an  opinion 
will  be  afforded  by  the  exaifiples  and  remarks  presented  in  suc« 
eeediug  pages. 

Convinced  that  the  torras  applied  by  Mr.  Britton  are  suffici- 
ently appropriate  and  expressive,  I  have  ou  the  present,  as  on 
other  occasions,  adopted  bis  Nomenclature  (with  one  slight  alter- 
ation, suggested  by  Mr.  Millers)  and  shall  proceed  to  a  brief 
atotement^of  the  oharaoteristical  features  of  these  three  fashions, 

or 

*  Obiervations  on  English  Arcbitectara. 
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or  orders.  To  Ibe  de^oriptioD  of  .ettch  stylo  wUl  be  apfended  an 
onomenilioii  of  specineiio,  placed  under  the  reigns  embraced  by 
tbe  era  of  ita  prevalence,  together  with  occaaional  obaervatioiw 
on  pecaliarities  that  have  hoisa  ascertained  io  such  stages  pf  iU 
progress. 

Bat  it  will  be  evident,  on  eKaipninatioA,  that  no  arebiteetursl 
ftsliion  has  grown  suddenly  into  general  a$e.  All,  indeed,  have 
gained  on  public  notice  and  approbation  by  progressive  steps  ^ 
aiMl  a  I'onsequent  inleriSiixUire  of.  oAodes  ia  often  seen,  in  suoli 
buildings  as  were  erected  in  those  unpropitious  years  which  inter* 
vened  between  the  rejecti.on  of  one  style  and  the  adoption  of  ano* 
ther.  The  necessity  of  bearing  this  fact  in  recollection,  has  bees 
-suggested  to  tlie  reader  in  my  remarks  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Anglo-Normans*  But  the  preservation  of  a  consistent  chronolo* 
gical  link,  requires  tbat  it  ahoold  be  again  presented  to  bis  con- 
aid^ration,  and  should  be  here  applied  to  ages  immediately  pro* 
fading  the  entire  establishment  of  this  new  mode. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  following  list  of  examples  coui* 
mences  with  the  reign  in  which  the  poiuted  style  is  usually  bei 
lieved  to  have  first  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  separate  and  uni* 
fiurm  order.  But  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  characteristical  arch 
of  this  style  was  introduceil  at  a  date  considerably  anterior.  The 
indeterminate  mode  which  obtained  in  consequence  of  such  a  par« 
tial  and  immethodical  use  of  the  pointed  forn^,.  is  obviously  that 
species  of  architecture  which  Mr.  Wartoo^  most  inappropriately^ 
denominates  Gothic*  Sanon.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  archea 
in  such  buildings  are  very  irregular  and  rude ;  in  some  instances 
extremely  acute,  and  in  others  ungracefully  obtuse ;  while  the 
pillars,  and  many  other  architectural  members,  commonly  relaiA 
the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  eras. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner, 
the  pointed  arch  was  first  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  this  country,  towards  the  close  of  Henry  the  First's  reign* 
Buildings  in  which  this  arch  was  exhibited  were  frequent  in  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second^    Parte  of  the  follow* 

ing 
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iag  stractares  are  chartdenrtiial  of  Um  style  often  pnetiied  in 
these  reigos^  and  are  corioos  instancea  of  imperfect  atragglea 
towards  the  ibrmation  of  a  new  and  harmonioos  architectaiml 
order.  JB«t7iiiMt#  Ahhey,  Shropshire,  began  about  the  year 
1136;  remains  of  the  Priory  Ckmreh,  Dmuiabie,  reign  of  Sle- 
j^hen;  Abbey  chuareh,  BomBey,  Hants;  LtaUhmi  Abbey ,  Mon- 
mouthshire, founded  inl  1 36.  To  these  Bnglish  examples  may  be 
added  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  iSit.  Da»%d*$  cathedrai, 
Sauih  Walee,  and  the  north  side  of  the  ehoir  of  the  same  sine* 


It  will  also  be  remembered  that,  in  fixing  the  era  at  which  the 
poinled  style  may  be  oonsidered  as  commencing  in  this  ooontry, 
that  period  is  adopted  at  which  it  grew  into  so  decided  a  prefer* 
ence  as  to  prevail  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  This  oir« 
eurostance  of  disposal  will  be  allowed  its  due  weight,  when  the 
reader  perceivea  that  the  choir  and  chanoel  of  Canterbury  cathe* 
dral  are  not  included  by  the  date  to  which  the  establishment  of 
pointed  architecture  is  here  ascribed.  The  east  end  of  this  cathe- 
dral is,  indeed,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  purity  of  the  first  point* 
ed  order  than  occurs  in  any  oUier  known  building  of  its  era.  Tbb 
division  of  the  structure  was  erected  between  the  years  1176  and 
1J80;  and  presents  a  regular  succession  of  acutely  pointed  arche», 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  groining  of  the  roof;  but  the  columns  are 
plain  and  weighty,  their  capitals  bearing  a  meretricious  resem- 
blance of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  various  monldings,  apper- 
taining to  the  circular  mode,  being  introduced  in  different  parts 
of  the  building. 

Of  a  style  nearly  similar,  but  less  decidedly  approximating  to 
the  consistency  of  the  first  onifbrm  pointed  order,  is  the  circular 
part  of  the  Temple  church,  London.  From  these  two  edifices 
may  be  derived  a  distinct  idea  of  the  improved  architecture  grow- 
ing into  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
and  dearly  indicating  the  designs  which  were  in  action  for  the 
formation  of  an  architectural  system  in  which  the  pointed  man- 
ner 
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ner  should  be  marked,  tlironglioiit^  wilh  collateral  featanea  aaited 
te  ita  own  peouliar  character. 

Cha&actsristics  and  Exampjlss  of  thu 
EARLY  ENGLISH  style,  prbv ailing  in 
i'he  reigns  of  rl chard  the  first  ; 
John;  and  Henry  the  Third. 

Tliat  reauU  of  archilectural  effort  to  whieh  we  have  been  tnak- 
ing  slow  approaches,  stands  exemplified  in  many  sarvWing  build- 
ings, which  are  equally  venerable  as  tlie  first  instances  of  a  con- 
sistent order  in  the  new  style,  and  admirable  for  their  harmony 
of  arrangement  and  simple  beauty. 

A  refined  taste  and  consamraate  judgment  had  been  working 
on  the  crude,  scattered,  elements  of  pointed  architecture.  The 
ignorant  or  indolent  havQ  recourse  to  excessive  ornament,  in  the 
first  essay  towards  producing  beauty  in  a  novel  walk  of  art.  That 
elevation  of  mind  most  be  formed  on  a  close  study  of  nature  and 
sound  mathematical  knowledge,  which  prefers  simplicity  to  de- 
coration, and  seeks  the  gratification  of  the  spectator  without 
raising  his  wonder. — Such  was  the  dignified  view  of  the  archi* 
tects  who  formed  the  first  order  of  the  pointed  style;  and  they 
were  fortunate  in  raising  monuments  to  their  own  fame,  as  dura- 
ble as  they  are  free  from  ostentation. 

The  Early  English  style  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  plain* 
ness  of  its  chief  constituent  parts,  and  by  an  uniformity,  chaate 
as  to  conception,  but  which  in  some  instances,  when  applied  to 
the  interior  of  large  buildings^  is  productive  of  an  effect  border- 
ing on  offence  through  the  operation  of  monotony.  In  the  greater 
nomber  of  buildings  in  this  mode,  we  are,  however,  permanently 
gratified  by  the  nnity  and  harmony  which  prevail;  and  an  ele- 
gant lightness  of  proportions  renders  the  whole  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. 

The  most  important  characteri<9tical  marks  of  this  style  eonsisl 
in  the  acute  form  of  its  arches;  its  slender  pillars  of  maible,  sur- 
rounded 
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ifoviMM  witii  shafts  of  the  same  aaterial^^  sligbily  detaehed,  tbe 
whole  oniting  beneslh  one  capital ;  and  iia  vindovs  long  and 
narrow^  assvining  tbe  form  nsnalty  denominated  the  laneet-ebape. 
-»*But  the  reader  will  be  nsoat  desirably  remmded  of  the  criteria 
liy  which  tbe  early  English  style  is  ascertained,  through  a  de- 
ncriptive  statement  of  its  principal  architectural  features,  s^a- 
lately  considered. 

The  Arches  used  in  this  first  class  of  English  architecture 
wers  of  narrow  proportions^  and  sharply  pointed.  In  large  strac* 
tares,  where  a  second  tier  is  introduced,  opening  to  the  triferioroj 
two  or  more  arches  are  united  under  one,  with  trefoil  or  cinque* 
foil  heads ;  and  arches  with  the  same  kind  of  finishing  sometimes 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  CoLUMMs  are  slender,  and  are  surrounded  with  detached 
shafts  of  marble,*  united  at  the  base;  and  each,  according  to  Mr, 
Bentham,  "  having  a  capital  rickly  adorned  with  foliage,  which 
together,  in  a  cluster,  form  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole 
pillar/'    This  description  would  appear  to  be  sofBciently  ex* 

pressive* 

^  Some  reiMT%s  of  Mr.  E»sex  sflbrd  considerable  infer matioD  on  tbe  sab- 
ject  of  Ibe  marble  oted  in  buildings  of  this  architectural  clast.—* After  stathig 
that  BO  important  changes  occurred  in  the  art  of  censtraction  until  the  era 
new  under  notice,  he  observes  that,  *'  in  the  middle  of  the  Itth  ceutnrj, 
many  altereiions  were  made  in  tlie  st  jle  of  architectare,  and  the  bases  and 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  very  often  the  pillars  themselves,  sorronnded  with 
small  sbaih,  were  made  of  sMrble  highlj  polished.  Marble  was  used  for 
these  purposes  until  the  latter  end  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  though  the 
ether  parts  of  buildings  were  executed  with  common  stones,  of  moderate  di» 
aensions,  and  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  in  'the  preceding  ages.  But  in 
the  following  reign  we  find  that  marble  was  much  neglected  (either  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  labour  required  in  cutting  and  polishing,  or  because  they 
found  that  the  fine  polish  that  was  given  it  was  not  of  long  continuance ;)  and 
before  the  end  of  Edwsrd  the  Third's  reign  it  was  quite  disused.  Tbe  wuof 
ble  used  lor  the  above-mentioned  psrposes  was  brought  from  quarries  near 
Fetworth,  in  Sussex,  or  from  the  Isle  of  Purbec.  It  is  commonly  of  a  grcjr" 
ish  colour,  with  a  shade  of  green:  and,  being  full  of  small  shells  filled  with 
spar,  it  appears  speckled  with  small  wliite  spots.*'  Archseol.  Vol.  IV» 
p.  104. 
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fmnive,  if  it  be  added  that  the  capitals  thus  rniitiug  under  oitfa 
liead^  were  not  invariably  adorned  with  rich  foliage^  bat  were 
•ometimea  conspicuous  for  simplicity  of  decoration. 

The  Roofs  are  vaulteJ;  and  the  groining,  in  early  instances, 
consists  only  of  simple  intersecting  ribs,  or  cross-springers.  In 
later  examples  of  this  class,  we,  however,  find  the  vaultings  more 
ornamented;  the  springers  are  increased  in  number,  and  the  line 
of  their  intersection  is  adorned  with  carved  flowers  and  variooa 
devices.  Tlie  material  of  which  the  vanlting  was  composed,  de- 
pended much  on  the  natural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  edifice  was  constructed.  Mr.  Benthara  observes  that 
the  bnilders  "generally  chose  to  make  it  of  chalk,  for  its  light* 
( ;  but  the  arches  and  principal  ribs  were''  (usually)  "  of  free* 


It  has  been  already  concisely  stated  that  the  windows  are 
of  a  narrow  oblong  form,  and  pointed  like  a  lancet  They  are 
sometimes  seen  in  one  opening,  forming  a  single  light;  in  which 
mode  they  often  occur  in  the  chancels  of  small  parochial  churches, 
and  may  be  presumed  to  indicate  the  earliest  stage  of  this  archi* 
tectnral  class.  But,  in  edifices  on  which  greater  labour  was  be- 
stowed, and  which  form  the  standard  criteria  of  this  oVder,  the 
same  lancet  windows  were  multiplied,  and  adorned  with  addi- 
tional characteristics.*  We  here  find  two,  or  as  frequently  three, 
united,  and  forming  together  that  simple  and  pleading  window  by 
which  the  huest  examples  of  this  order  are  immediately  reoog* 
nised.  The  onion  of  three  lancet  openings^  the  central  being 
higher  than  those  placed  laterally,  is  the  prevailing  window  in 

many 

*  Mr.  Benthsm  remsikf  tbtt ''  Uie  order  and  dispotition  of  the  windowt 
varied  in  Moia  mectsre  aecordiqg  to  th«  tioriet  of  which  th«  boilding  con- 
piitcd ;  in  ooe  of  three  ttories,  the  appermoftt  liad  commonly  three  windowt 
within  the  coropmss  of  every  mrch,  the  centre  one  being  higher  than  those  on 
each  side ;  the  middle  tire  or  story  had  two  within  the  si  roe  space  ;  and  the 
lowest  fluly  one  window,  asoally  divided  by  a  pillar  or  roulliou,  and  often 
onsmented  on  the  top  with  n  trefoi!,  tingle  roM|  or  some  such  simple  deco- 
.  sttion^"    Hitt.  of  Ely  CatbedrsU  p.  4MX 
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.  mny  of  the  noblest  siraetares  of  the  third  Henry's  reign.  Wheie 
tvo,  or  more,  of  these  arches  are  placed  together,  under  one 
larger  arch,  the  vacant  space  between  their  heads  is  filled  with  « 
trefoil,  quatrefoil,  or  cini|uefoil.  They  were  oAen  ornamented, 
both  on  the  inside  and  on  the  exterior,  with  slender  shafts  (com- 
monly of  marble)  having  capitals  enriched  with  foliage. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  few  remarks  concerning  the 
Ornaments  used  In  this  order  of  pointed  architectara — Where 
these  are  iotrodaced,  they  are  vanally  designed  with  much  ele- 
gance of  taste,  and  are  often  well  executed.  The  mouldings  dis- 
played in  the  circumference  of  arches,  and  on  columns  or  pilasters, 
are  generally  fbrs^d  of  a  combination  of  leaves  or  flowers.  8mall 
statues  in  niches  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  interior;  and 
larger  statues  on  the  west  or  east  fronts.  In  niches  formed  by  an 
aenle  angle,  or  having  the  trefoil  head.  The  buttresses  were 
very  prominent,  and  were  sometimes  surmounted  with  crocketted 
pinnacles. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  enumeration  of  several 
•eclesiastical  structures,  which  illustrate  the  above  observations, 
and  affi>rd  specimens  of  this  first  class  of  English  architecture,  it 
is  desirable  to  submit  some  remarks  which  apply  to  each  suboe- 
f nent  series  as  well  as  to  the  present. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  only  a  few  instances  are  noticed  where 
SMtny  possibly  might  be  addueed.  This,  however,  will  scarcely 
be  viewed  as  a  subject  of  regret  with  the  reader,  or  as  an  act  of 
reprehensible  omission  in  the  writer,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
buildings  in  the  English  style,  of  a  coeval  dale,  generally  evince 
a  striking  uniformity  in  every  architectural  particular.  The  cause 
of  this  unquestionable  similarity  is  not  distinctly  known,  but  the 
following  conjecture  is  submitted  with  some  confidence.— The 
free-masons,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  general  agents  lu 
sacred  architecture  throughout  this  and  other  European  countries, 
were  likely  to  advise  the  regular  adoption  of  the  same  plan  which 
they  had  successfully  practised  in  certain  memorable  l« 
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and  the  tnlerfereace  of  those  ecclesuistics  who  studied  archilee- 
tnve  and  had  attained  a  proficiency  in  the  art,  was  not  calculated, 
as  we  may  safely  presume,  to  induce  an  important  deviation  from 
aHy  great  standard  example,  unless  on  the  occurrence  of  a  master*- 
geniusy  whose  boldness  of  invention  was  rendered  authoritative 
by  influence  of  rank  and  depth  of  pecuniary  resources.  The  tui^ 
esustenoe  of  such  a  combination  of  talent  and  power,  inevitably 
fiodttoed  a  new  era  in  the  art.  The  structure  suggested  by  so 
dignified  an  architect  would  necessarily  be  of  the  first  class,  aa 
to  eiLtent  and  grandeur;  and  would,  as  naturally,  find  imitators 
iu  the  prqiectors  of  minor  buildings,  and  advocates  ii\  the  art*- 
fi^rs  with  whom  its  novelties  had  beconie  fiuniliar  and  approved 
by  successful  operation. 

If  this  conjectural  explanation  should  be  deemed  nnsatis&ctory, 
we  may  find  more  elaborate  attempts  at  solution  in  several 
modern  writers.  As  an  example  of  these,  some  remarks  of  Mr* 
Britton,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Architectural  Antiquities,  aie 
presented  to  the  notice  of  the  reader :  ''  Wherever  monastic  estar 
blishments  were  fixed,  there  architecture  was  studied,  and  every 
new  church  rose  up  in  strict  accordance  with  the  new  style>  sad 
novel  inventions  of  the  age.  Buildings  of  a  coeval  (hite  generally 
display  an  uniformity  of  design  and  ornament.  We  ar^  thus  in^ 
deed  to  suppose  that  a  regular  system  of  communication  was  estar 
blished  among  the  ecclesiastical  community,  and  that  every  in- 
vention in  architecture,  as  well  as  all  new  regulations  in  monaa- 
^c  economy,  either  emanated  from  a  centre,— from  a  governing 
power,— or  was  submitted  to  that  power  for  sanction  and  autho- 
rity. The  Pope,  we  know«  was  the  supreme  head  and  ruler  of 
the  one,  and  it  does  not  appear  improbable,  in  supposing  him  to 
have  been  the  law-giver,  or  licencer  of  the  other.  The  firee- 
nasons  or  architects,  as  well  as  the  provincial  abbots,  might 
deem  it  requisite,  perhaps  it  was  imperious,  to  consult  their  all- 
powerful  master  respecting  every  novelty,  or  iunovation,  which 

either  might  wish  to  see  introduced.''* 

This 

*  Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  III.  p.  48. 
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This  decided  nnHbrmily  of  style  in  all  ecclesiastical  boildings 
which  are  accurately  traced  to  their  date  of  erection,  is  a  sub* 
ject  of  some  gratalatioD  irith  the  antiquartan  examiner,  as  the 
same  want  of  written  docnraents  that  has  been  lamented  in  pre* 
tious  sections,  frequently  prevails  in  the  ages  nowunder  con» 
irideration.  Even  where  monastic  records  have  survived  the  in* 
jnries  of  time  and  the  destructive  ordeal  of  reformation,  they  are 
often  found  to  contain  little  intelligence,  as  to  the  dates  at  whieh 
fiartrciilar  {larts  of  respective  buildings  were  erected.  The  archt- 
lectoral  history  of  cathedrals  is,  in  many  instances,  developed 
with  eonclusive  authenticity ;  and  our  most  satisfiictory  examples 
are#  therefore,  derived  from  those  edifices,  which  at  once  illos<« 
trate  the  progress  of  art  and  exhibit  its  most  splendid  and  hap- 
piest efforts.  Parochial  churches  were  usually  built  by  degrees, 
hwk  the  pious  oflerings  of  manorial  lords,  or  other  neighbouring 
fesideots.  Direct  memorials  of  such  progressive  labours,  arising 
lipom  private  benefaction,  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  in  great 
finequeficy. 

As  the  use  of  letters  grew  more  common,  we,  however,  find 
Mixiliariea  of  information  that  were  but  little  known  in  periods 
antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  pointed  style.  Tho 
dates  at  which  churches  in  this  mode  were  built,  and  the  namea 
•f  the  founder  and  contributors,  are  sometimes  ascertained  by  at<? 
tacbed  inscriptions,  expressly  commemorating  the  erection  and 
consecration  ;*  or  by  laudatory  passages  in  epitaphs  od-  such  de* 

vod( 

*  At  tome  obscurity  prerails,  in  regard  to  the  tiiue  at  which  chorcbea 
were  osoally  consecrated,  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Pegge  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  reader ;—"  Churches  were  notalwaj^s  immediately  conse- 
crated upon  erectUuij  for  Otto,  the  legate,  in  the  very  first  of  his  canons, 
A.  D.  ttSB,  observes,  that  be  himself  had  seen,  and  had  heard  from  many» 
that  there  had  been  great  neglect  in  the  consecration  of  churches;  that  seve- 
ral of  them,  and  even  some  catliedrals,  had  not  been  consecrated,  though 
bnilt  of  old ;  wherefore  he  ordained,  that  all  cathedral,  conventual,  and 
j^srochial  churches,  whiek  had  their  walk  ^jpfccttd^  should  ^be  consecrated 

b7 
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▼0Bt  p«r8oiM.  Armorial  allasioas,  sculptored  on  the  spatidriU  of 
arches,  carved  on  roofs,  or  emblazoned  in  wiodows  of  stained 
glass,  likewise  assist  io  perpeluating  the  memory  of  those  who 
imparted  aid  to  the  erection,  or  restoration,  of  an  edifice;  and 
thos  often  condoct  to  the  discovery  of  positive  dates.  The  intro« 
daction  of  such  heraldic  memorials  was  freqneut  io  the  fifteenth 
century,  bnt  was  by  no  means  confined  to  that  era. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to.  remind  the  reader  that  the  richest, 
most  delicate  and  elaborate  efibrts  of  artists  in  the  English  style, 
are  exhibited  in  the  ornameulal  parts  of  small  chapels  and  orato- 
ries, and  in  the  decorations  of  tombs;  the  roost  costly  instances 
of  which  last  &brics  invariably  display,  in  beautiful  miniature 
delineation,  the  peculiar  &skion,  and  select  ornaments,  of  the 
ages  in  which  they  were  coostmcted. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STRUCTURES   DISPLAYING  THE 
EARLY  ENGLISH  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

RaieN  OF  Richard  the  First,  from  1189  to  1199. 

Ntiictd  IK  the  Beauties, 
Korthsideof  thewetttranseptof^ocAef-^     ..        p  ^ 

UrcathedrmL I        cu  »     . 

The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Can-^ 

terhury^  which  has  windows  in  the 

lancet  shape,  appears  to  have  been 

completed  about  the  commencement 

of  this  reign.    See  Archxol.  Vol.  XI. 

p.  367,  and 

2  K        '  Upper 

^  their  diocesan,  or  Mine  other  person  aotborixtd  by  him,  within  two 
years.  And  it  is  certain  that,  in  putsaaiice  of  this  ordinance,  many  dedica- 
tions actually  ensued.  Bat  still  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  a  common  way, 
dedications  were  solemnised  as  soon  as  conveniently  coo  Id  be  of  lev  the  com^ 
fktiomof  the  fakriai  und,  in  general,  the  dedication  or  consecration,  where 
that  can  be  knowoy  necessarily  implies  nn  erection  to  have  been  perfected  be* 
fore  that  date,  except  in  case  of  a  re^edilication/'  Pegge's  Sy  Uoge  of  Anciemt 
Inscriptions,  &c.  p.  1«HI, 


K    Kent,  P.  796. 
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N§iU€d  intk€  Bf cttlicSk 

Upper  tnnsept  and  choir  of  Ii«ote>     Lincolnshire.  P.  638-3. 
catkedrtU ) 

Part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  Pelcr-^  ^.  ^.        a     t*      »  ^m 
.,,,,,  J  Northamptonshire.  r»2SS» 

borough  cathedral >  '^ 

Reign  of  John.    From  1199  to  1216. 

Vestibule  at  the  entrance,  termed  the  >      ^' ^     ^ 

GaUlec.  of  Ely  cathedral. J     CmbndgeA.re.  P.  I6t. 

ParU  of  the  east   end  of  H^inchester -k     „ 

cathedral \     H«"P»»>i»e.  P.  51-M. 

Remains  ofBtauUeu  Abbey ^  Including^ 

the  former  refectory,  now  used  as  a  >     fitampihire,  P.  194— 19S^ 

parish  church ) 

Choir  and  upper  transept  of  Roche$ter'\ 

cathedral,  parti j  in  this  reign,   but  I      Kent,  P.  643—645,  wilk 

finished  in  that  of  Henry  the  Third :  T        a  print. 

the  style  uniform J 

Parts  of  the  nave  and  central  tower  of>      -.      ,    ,.       .»  ^.^ 
,.,„,,  J     Lmcolnihire,  P.  6Sa. 

Lincoln  cathedral > 

Reion  of  Henut  the  Third.    From  1216  to  1272. 

The  long  reign  of  this  king,  although  clouded  by  sauguinary 
civil  contests,  and  thence  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  many 
useful  arts,  is  conspicuous  for  the  munificent  patronage  bestowed 
on  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Few  of  the  Middle  ages  ware 
more  prolific  of  moral  and  political  turpitude;  and  the  supersti* 
tious  humour  of  the  period  led  affluent  criminals  to  seek  an  ex* 
piation  of  offence  against  Heaven  and  mankind,  by  the  foanda- 
tion  of  structures  devoted  to  mediatory  re1ii,^ious  (Ceremonies.-— 
The  emulative  spirit  of  the  times,  when  once  aroused  into  action, 
was  not  confined  to  monastic  or  collegiate  institutions,  but  waa 
honourably  exercised  in  the  erection  and  imprpvcmeut  of  splen- 
did cathedral  and  other  churches.  The  pointed  order  of  arobi- 
lecture  had  now  attained  so  enthusiastic  a  degree  of  approbation, 

thaV 
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HbBt  the  kboars  of  the  Architect  were  not  restricted  to  entire 
hnildings  in  the  new  style^  hat  the  more  weighty  and  objection^ 
able  parts  of  numerous  existing  bu^didgs  were  taken  down,  and  re- 
edified  in  the  prevailing  mode.  This  may  be  particularly  re* 
marked  in  the  easlem^  and  more  sacred,  portions  of  many  re* 
mainiag  edifices. 

It  has  been  stated  that  some  changes,  implFcating  an  increase 
of  ornament,  are  observable  in  tlie  vaulting  of  buildings  erected 
in  this  lengthened  reign.  Some  other  variations  are  also  percepti* 
ble,  and  require  notice.  The  chief  of  these  relate  to  the  windows^ 
and  are  exeaplified  in  the  Abbey  chnrch  of  Westminster.  "  The 
design  of  this  building/'  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Cartejr,  ''gives  a 
style  peculiar  to  the  period;  and  immediately  succeeded  that 
mode  of  work  made  use  of  in  the  erection  of  Salisbury  cathedral, 
perfected  in  the  early  part  of  Henry's  sovereignty.  The  transi* 
tion  firom  the  Salisbury  to  the  Westminster  style  was  not,  how* 
ever,  marked  by  any  extraordinary  change :  the  alterations  were 
few,  and  not  very  obtrusive,  they  occurring  principally  in  the 
windows.  At  Salisbury  the  windows  are  given  plain  in  their  open- 
ings (excepting  those  to  the  side  aisles  in  the  west  front,  shew- 
ing mnllions  and  tracery,  and  which  were  inserted,  probably, 
some  time  after;)  while  the  windows  at  Westminster  contain  both 
mullions  and  tracery.  The  mouldings  of  each  pile  had  not  much 
variation ;  and  battlements  seem,  about  thjs  period,  to  have  been 
introduced,  at  the  latter  place,  in  room  of  the  parapet  so  charac- 
teristic at  the  former."* 

The  windows  to  which  the  above  writer  refers,  have^the  cinque" 
foil  introduced  in  their  heads ;  and  those  which  light  the  trtfo* 
rium  externally,  consist  of  a  triple  cinqnefoil  under  a  pointed 
arch. 

It  may  not  be  undesirable  to  observe  that  painted  or  stained 
glass,  for  the  use  of  church  windows  in  England,  is  believed  to 
have  been  introduced,  or  at  least  so  frequently  adopted  as  to  con- 

2  K  2  stitttte 

*  Carttr'f  ilncicxil  Architecture  of  England,  Part  II.  p.  1. 
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stitnteaii  en,  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.*  Mr.  Carteiv 
In  the  elaborate  work  quoted  above,  presents  a  print  containing 
specimens  of  painted  glass  from  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and 
Salisbury,  and  observes  that  they  comprise  nearly  all  the  knomi 
relics  of  sack  glass  relating  to  this  period.  He  adds,  that  il  witt 
be  evident,  from  the  examples  adduced,  "  that  the  openings  of 
windows,  either  single  or  double,  by  means  of  mvllions  and 
tracery,  were  filled  in  with  lead  work,  run  into  geometrical  forms; 
>vhich  forms  were  enriched  with  an  infinity  of  paintings  of  oma* 
inents  and  small  figures/*  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  gene- 
ral character  of  window-glazing  in  the  thirteenth  and  feurieentk 
centuries,  where  stained  glsss  was  introduced. 

Numerous  examples  might  be  cited,  of  the  architectaral  style 
which  prevailed  in  this  reign.  The  nnder-named  are  unqnes* 
tionably  the  most  splendid  instances,  while  they  promise  to  be 
completely  satisfactory,  as  they  respectively  display  those  snail 
shades  of  variation  noticed  in  the  preceding  page. 


^Westminster,  with  several 
'      prints. 


KoticedUthel 

Presbytery  of  Ely  CMthedral,   used  aSN^     .  .,     ..      „   ,_^ 
♦u       k  •        V      .  A    I   /  *u    f  Cambridgeshire,  P.  162— 

the   choir.      Erected    between    the>     453^    ** 

years  1235  and  1252.t ^ 

Westminster  Abbey  church,  begun  in^ 
1245  ;  completed,  as  to  the  works  of 
this  reign,  about  the  year  1269.  The 
north  iransepti  and  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing work,  have  experienced  little  alter- 
ation, except  that  the  great  Catha- 
rine-wheel window  of  the  transept  is 
believed  to  have  been  enlarged  to  its 
present   dimensions  at  a  subsequent 

period.} • 

Tht 

•  Ornaments  of  churcliet  considered,  p.  94 ',  and  Btnlltam's  Ely,  p.  40. 
for  some  coDJectural  opinioBS  as  to  tbe  use  of  stained  glass  among  the  An* 
glo-Sazons  and  Anglo-Normaus,  see  Stevenson's  sopplenent  to  the  latter 
work,  note;  p.  t9--^l. 
«  Millers*  Ely.     4  See  Carter's  Aacient  Arthitecturc  of  England,  Part  II. 
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Somersetshire,  P.  48S, 


Wiltshire,  P.  166—167, 
with' a  print. 


The  tower  aad  western  front  of  Wells  ^ 
Cathedral i 

-SaUsbury  Cathedral,  This  edifice  is  in-  ^ 
estimable  as  an  architectural  specimen, 
«nce  it  has  not  experienced  any  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  main  work, 
except  from  the  addition  of  the  two  |k 
upper  divisions  of  the  tower,  and  the 
lofty  spire.  This  cathedral  was  be- 
gun in  1220,  and  finished,  with  the 
above  exceptions,  in^  1258 

The  transept  of  IForeestcr  Cathedral Worcestershire,  P.  61-^. 

The  south  transept  of  York  Caihedrdl,^ 
erected  about   1228  ;  and  the  north 
transept  of  the  same  structure,  erected^ 
about  1260 


Yorkshire,  P,  212—214. 


CHARACTERISTICS  AND  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DECO- 
RATED  ENGLISH  STYLE.  PREVAILING  IN  THE 
REIGNS  OF  EDWARD  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND 
THIRD;  RICHARD  THE  SECOND;  AND  HENRY 
THE  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH. 


The  procedore  of  English,  or  Pointed,  architecture  through 
the  numeroua  reigns  embraced  by  the  present  section,  was  marked 
by  several  subordinate  variations,  the  moat  important  of  whick 
will  be  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  reigns  in  which 
they  are  ascertained  to  have  occurred.  Bat,  notwithstajiding 
Buch  minor  vicissitudes  of  fieishion,  the  architecture  of  this  coun* 
try  may  be  accurately  described  as  assuming  the  character  of  a 
oew  order  in  the  reign  of  the  first. Edward,  and  as  retaining  the 
great  distinctive  lineaments  of  its  novel  complexion,  until  years 

2  K  3  nearly 
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neariy  bordering  on  the  date  mentioaed  above  as  that  at  trbieb 
it  yielded  to  less  judicious  efforts  of  taste  in  the  art  of  design. 

After  a  due  allowance  of  all  the  merits  of  its  first  order— lovely 
iu  simplicttyr  and  permanently  attractive  withont  the  laboar  of 
embellishment— it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pointed  style  was 
Dot  calculated  for  a  final  residence  in  a  stage  so  plain  and  anas- 
snming.  It  was  susceptible  of  greater  powers  of  captivatioD^ 
before  that  line  should  be  passed  which  divides  the  rectitnde  of 
exalted  imagination  and  the  imbecile  vagaries  of  wanton  fancy. 
This  fine  and  commanding  intermediate  rank,  ispo&sessed  by  the 
architectural  order  that  is  denominated  the  Decorated  English. 

On  a  consideration  of  the  reigns  to  which  the  prevalence  of 
this  mode  is  ascribed,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  noblest 
and  most  admired  structures  which  adorn  our  island,  constitute 
examples  of  this  class.  In  such  buildings  we  view  the  polished 
result  of  a  chaste  but  rich  fancy,  acting  on  geometrical  princi- 
ples of  ordination ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  the  test  of  example  to 
regulate  opinion,  we  behold  in  these  edifices  the  highest  point  of 
beauty  that  is  within  the  attainment  of  the  English  style.  It  is, 
indeed,  evident  that  the  architects  with  whom  the  principles  of 
this  style  were  equally  familiar  by  precept  and  example,  have 
never  transcended  in  magnificence  of  display  the  sacred  build* 
ings  erected  while  onr  great  king,  the  third  Edward,  sustained 
the  English  sceptre;  or  in  consistent  splendour  of  decoration  the 
piles  raised  during  the  reign  of  our  sixth  Henry — the  pious, 
meek,  patron  of  every  undertaking  that  wore  an  air  of  sanctity. 

The  order  of  Decorated  English  architecture  may  be  said,  in 
general  terms,  to  be  distinguished  by  the  following  mtfrks.-^Tbe 
isxpansive  scale  of  its  windows,  which,  in  the  best  ages  of  this 
lityle,  display  the  pointed  form  in  most  just  and  beautlM 
proportions;  and,  under  all  Its  variations,  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral lighti»,  having  the  heads  adorned,  but  not  crowded,  with 
tracery  work. — The  unity  of  its  columns,  which  in  earlier  ages 
eonsisled  of  many  slender,  detached  shafts.— The  increased  rich* 
of  the  vaulting;  which  important  part  of  the  interior  re* 

tained. 
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lained^  as  we  bave  seen,  mucli  simplicity  even  in  the  most  ^ig- 
uifi»d  buimiogs  of  ibe  preceding:  class. — The  introduction  of 
Ubemacle  work,  and  pientifol,  but  not  superfluons,  ornaments » 
compfiiiing  various  graceful^  but,  in  many  instances,  nameless 
fWrticulars  of  embellishment,  on  those  parts  of  the  inside  and 
Wtferlor  which  were  left  plain  by  the  architects  of  the  previous 
efa.— Such  are  its  general  characteristics;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
ifi  the  pri^sent;*  as  in  the  former  section,  to  aid  the  purpose  of 
jNU|uiry  by  a  digested  enumeration  of  the  most  applicable  re- 
awrks  thfit  have  been  made  concerning  each  principal  arcbitec- 
ftondMieiiber, 

The  Arches  of  this  order  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
variation,  but  are  uniformly  less  acute  and  more  open.  That 
vliich  approached  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  pointed  arch, 
Rnd  wbioh  prevailed  in  miiny  buildiug;^  constructed  during  the 
flWay  xif  the  three  early  £dwards«  was  *'  formed  by  segments  of  a 
ttrcl.e»  inclnding  an  equilateral  triangle,  from  the  imposts  to  the 
4V0wa  of  tl^  ac^b.''*  In  subsequent  reigns  the  arch  becomes 
lower,  and  consequently  loses  a  portion  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 
In  the  1 4th  century,  arches  of  the  ogee  shape,  formed  of  four 
^Mgmeats  of  circles  contrasted,  were  very  common ;  and  are  said, 
in  the  Beauties  for  Wiltshire,!  and  in  Lysons's  Gloucestershire 
Antiquities,  to  have  prevailed  especially  in  the  tombs  of  the 
fvnsaders. 

The  Columns  are  satisfactorily  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bentham, 
as  having  "  retained  something  of  their  general  foTm  already 
defioribed,^  that  is,  as  an  assemblage  of  small  pillars  or  shafU; 
but  these  decorations  were  now  not  detached,  or  separate  from  the 
body  of  the  column,  but  made  part  of  it;  and,  being  closely 
united  and  wrought  up  together,  formed  one  entire  firm,  slender, 

2  K  4  and 

♦  Milncr's  Letter,  p.2S, 

f  Beauties  for  Wiltihirc,  p.  <65.  Gloucestershire  Antiquities,  p.  3,  and 
pKVL 

i  Sec  ftrticle  Columns,  section  tarty  S»gli$k  ttjfU,  in  previoos  psgfs  sf 
this  Tntlodaction. 
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and  elegant  column/'*  The  reader  will  reeollect  that  it  hat 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Essex,  that  marble  was  almost  universally  employed  in  the  coa-  ^ 
struction  of  pillars  in  great  buildings,  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second;  but  was  only  partially  osed  by  the 
architects  of  Edward  the  Third's  time,  and  was  quite  rejected 
before  the  termination  of  that  historical  era. 

In  regard  to  the  Roof,  the  vaulting,  in  common  witheVerj 
other  part,  became  greatly  more  decorated.  The  ribs  bnmched 
out  into  a  kind  of  tracery  work,  and  divided  the  vault  into  nnner* 
ons  angular  compartments,  ornamented  at  the  interaections  with 
carved  heads,  foliated  orbs,  and  various  devices  having  an  his- 
torical or  legendary  allnsfon. 

The  WiNAOws  form  so  important  and  obvious  a  feature  in  every 
division  of  English  architecture,  that  they  require  particalar 
notice.  It  has  been  suggested  above,  that  the  windows  of  Hm 
mode  now  under  discussion  present  several  varieties  of  form ;  bat 
these  changes  are,  in  a  great  degree,  implicated  in  what  has 
been  already  said  respecting  the  arches  of  this  cwder;  and  will 
meet  with  some  farther  attention  in  the  remarks  occasionally  in- 
troduced under  the  heads  of  respective  reigns.  In  general  charae- 
ler,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Milner,  "  the  window  no  longer  con- 
sisted of  an  arch  divided  by  a  mullion  into  two,  and  surmounted 
with  a  single  or  triple  circle,  or  qoatrefoil,  but  was  now  portioned 
out  by  mullions  and  transoms,  or  cross  bars,  into  four,  five,  six, 
and  sometimes  into  nine  bays,  or  days,  as  the  separate  lights  of 
a  window  were  called ;  and  their  heads  were  diversified  by  tracery 
work  into  a  variety  of  architectural  designs,  and  particularly  into 
the  form  of  flowers/'f 

A  striking  increase  of  beauty  in  structures  of  this  class  is  d^ 
rived  from  the  large  east  and  west  windows,  which  constitute 
prominent  characteristics.    These  vast  and  magnificent  openings 

grew 

*  Hist,  of  Ely  Cathctlral,  p.  41. 
t  Ecclesiastical  Arcbitectore  of  the  Middle  ageij  p.  105-^lOf . 
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grew  tato  geneAil  ate  al  an  early  period  of  the  preieiit  mode»  and 
fteqoently  occupied  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  nave^  some- 
tiroes  commeneing  near  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  rising  alrooal 
as  high  as  the  vaulting.  It  will  be  evident  that  a  glare  of  light, 
objectionable  to  the  utility  of  the  edifice,  would  have  proceeded 
from  such  spacious  windows,  and  that  their  disproportionate  siza 
would  have  been  liable  to  a  strong  objection,  if  a  sister  art  had 
not  been  at  hand  to  aid  the  architect  in  the  production  of  new 
4»eautie8.—- In  these  windows  we  behold,  disposed  with  lavish 
■innifioence,  the  attractive  and  appropriate  splendour  of  painted 
glass,  conducive  to  the  intended  object  of  the  structure  by  illu»* 
trating  passages  of  sacred  history,  revealing  tales  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  perpetuating,  in  the  rode  portraiture  ofthetimeSt 
the  effigies  of  kings,  prelates,  and  fouuders.  The  fascinating 
iniuence  of  these  storied  windows,  even  in  intellectual  ages, 
when  the  sanctity  once  attached  to  the  fabulous  parts  of  their  nar- 
ration is  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with  a  smile,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  every  spectator  of  taste  and  feeling. 

The  adoption  of  eastern  windows  appears  to  have  first  occurred 
in  the  I3th  century,  and  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  that 
part  of  the  church ;  but  the  practice  of  constructing  windows  of 
large  dimensions,  both  in  the  more  sacred  part  and  at  the  weslem 
extremity,  obtained  so  much  estimation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
«ra  now  nnder  notice,  that  we  find  them  frequently  introduced  as 
alterations  of  ancient  structures,  which  were  otherwise  allowed 
to  remain  neariy  in  their  original  state. 

The  numerous  but  not  redundant  Ornaments  of  this  architec- 
tural dttss,  although  in  general  disposed  with  much  felicity, 
were,  perhaps,  not  designed  in  so  elegant  a  taste  as  those  of  the 
preceding  era.  The  capitals  of  the  clustered  columns  were  often 
richly  foliated,  and  the  arches  of  windows  "  were  invariably 
adorned  with  one  or  more  cusps  on  each  side  of  the  head;  so  aa 
10    form  trefoils,  cinquefoils,   &c."*     Where  pedimenU  were 

raised 

*  fccleuAttical  Aicbilfctsrc  of  tbs  Middle  scc^,  p.  lOAi 
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niaei  over  arehes  they  were  nniibrmly  pwrfled^  or  ftiomed  with 
thoee  representations  of  foliage  termed  erocketOb  The  erohee, 
thue  Borinoanted  with  arcbitectHral  deooratioD,  were  also  accom* 
paaied  by  pinnacles,  constantly  purfled^  and  crowned  with  a 
ittial,  or  flower.  Many  new  mouldings  occur  in  this  order;  and 
rows  of  small  ornamental  arches  are  frequently  seen.  The  niches^ 
which  remained  plain,  or  subject  to  little  ornament,  in  the  pc^ 
irioua  mode,  were  now  richly  embellished;  and,  together  with 
tebernacles  (or  niches  of  a  more  elaborate  display)  mere  emi* 
stroded  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  filled  with  statues,  in  many 
instances  executed  with  considerable  spirit  The  sculpture  of 
this  style  was  sometimes  meretriciously  enriched  with  painting 
and  gilding;  and  similar  efforts  towards  the  production  of  a 
superb  effect  occurred  in  other  ornamental  parta  of  edifices. 

Many  of  the  above  particulars  apply  to  the  exterior,  as  weH 
as  to  the  internal  parta  of  a  structure.  In  regard  to  the  former 
division  of  the  building,  it  may  be  further  observed  that  the 
arches  of  doorways  were  usually  much  enriched  with  crocketo 
and  otlier  decorations.  The  buttresses  were  often  ornasMuted 
with  tracery-work  and  statuary,  and  terminated  in  pinnacles,  de- 
corated with  crocketa  and  a  iinial,  as  already  described.  Spires 
grew  into  frequent  use  in  the  early  years  of  this  era.  Well  cal*- 
'Oalated  for  popular  admiration,  from  the  subject  of  wonder  oor- 
Bected  with  thdr  aspiring  height,  their  introduction  was  hailed 
with  enthusiastic  applaose.^The  retired  village  church,  enwrap- 
ped in  woodland,  or  situated  amongst  soft  rural  scenery,  ac* 
quired  a  pleasing  and  oonsonant  addition  in  the  light  anassMmiog 
proportions  of  this  new  feature :  the  sacred  structure  of  the  city, 
or  great  town,  was,  perhaps,  more  snitably  adorned  by  the  less 
elevated  but  commanding  tower* 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
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«CCLESIASTfCAL  STRUCTURES  DISPLAYING 

THE  DECORATED  ENGLISH  STYLE  OF 

ARCHO'ECTURE. 

Reign  of  Edward  jbk  Fielst,  from  1372  to  1907. 

Tbe  rise  of  every  architectural  style  is  so  entirely  prf>gres* 
%\fe,  iUvA,  tlAoti^h  the  date  of  its  perfection  may  usually  be  as- 
certained with  sufficient  certain tyj  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  exact  years  of  Hh  commencemtnL  Thus,  tbe  AEohi- 
lecture  of  the  early  part  of  this  reign  has  a  great  similitode  to 
that  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  It  is,  haw- 
ever,  believed  that  the  narrow  lancet-shaped  window  without 
muUions,  and  its  correspondent  Architectural  lineaments,  wero 
rarely  used  after  the  year  1800.  The  prevailing  windows,  in  tho 
mature  and  in  the  latter  years  of  this  king,  and  throughout  the 
whole  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  were  more  expanded,  but  of 
less  elegant  proportions,  than  those  constructed  in  the  time  of 
the  third  Edward—the  Augustan  age  of  pointed  archilecture. 

Tbe  crosses  erected  by  Edward  the.  First,  to  the  memory  of 
Eleanor,  his  beloved  consort,  who  died  in  1290,  display  the  ex-  ^ 
treme  richness  of  the  tracery  and  tabernacle  work  vhieh  were, 
about  this  time,  added  to  the  embellishments  of  church-architec- 
ture.* And  these  splendid  examples,  perhaps,  much  facilitated 
the  universal  adoption  of  such  ornamental  particulars. 


Several  parts  of  Exeter  CathedraL  The' 
transepts  were  formed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  reign.  The  choir  (begun 
in  1139,)  was  finished  in  1309. 


Noticed  in  the  Beautiee. 
«-  Devonshire,  P.  61—72. 


St. 


*  Three  only  of  the  numeroos  croues  of  roenurial  erected  hy  King  Ed- 
ward, apon  thif  occssionj  are  now  remaining.  Tbese  are  situated  at  Ged- 
dington,  Northampton&hire ;  at  Northampton,  or  rather  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town}  and  «t  Waliham,  Herti.  An  engiaTcd  view  of  eash  ii  containtd 
jo  the  Beauties  sf  England. 
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158. 


JfHkti  in  the  BeoMiim. 
St  Etbelbcrt's  Gttebouset  in  the  pre- 
cinct of  Norwich  Cathedral,  eieded 

about  1973.    The  cloister  of  the  same 

cathedral  also  presents  a  curious  ex- 

ample  of  the  architecture  of  this  reign. 

*<  The  groinings,  and  even  the  details 

of  the  columns  and  of  the  rib  mould-  V  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^*  151,  an* 

iags,  throughout  the  whole  four  sides 

of  the  quadrangle,"  are  in  the  style 

of  Edward  the  First     The  eastern 

part  of  the  cloister,  ''having  trefoil 

openings  within  triangles,"  is  of  the 

tame  character. *•« «• ^ 

The  Lady  chapel  of  UtcKfieU  Oathe-^ 

dral, 3 

The  nave  of  York  Minster,  begun  in'1 

the  year  1290,  and  completed  in  the  | 

next  reign,  according  to  the  original  V  Yorkshire,  P.  £13— SI  5, 

design.    A  fine  and  satisfactory  spe-  j 


Staffordshire,  P.  792  and 
799. 


RsiGN  OF  Edward  the  Second,  from  1307  to  1927« 

The  style  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  ihrongbout  this  reign 
was  the  same,  in  lis  leading  features,  as  in  the  latter  years  of 
King  Edward  the  First.  It  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  specimens  which  afford  only  a  continuation  of  a  mode 
already  explained  and  illustrated. 

Reion  of  Edward  the  Third,  from  1327  to  1377. 

In  closing  an  attentive  review  of  the  architeclnre  of  this  bright 
era  in  our  national  annals,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Carter  "  that  the 

art 


•  A  judicioas  mcconiit  of  the  clotrter  to  this  catliedTal  church,  wkb  en- 
graved views,  is  given  in  the  Aichitec^al  Antiquitif s  of  Great  Britain, 
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art  was  then  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  the  plans  and 
eleTalions  were  on  the  grandest  scale;  the  proportions  just ;  the 
decorations  ample  and  majestic;  and  the  enrichmeots  splendid 
and  beautifnl  beyond  all  former  precedent'^*  The  same  writer 
likewise  notices  some  leading  characteristics  of  this  fine  style,  in 
words  to  the  following  effect : — The  proportions  of  doorways  and 
windows  are  rendered  more  consonant  to  geometrical  rule.  The 
mnllions  and  tracery  of  the  windows  *'  run  out  in  the  most  de* 
lightful  and  elegant  manner.  The  buttresses  become  one  of  the 
principal  features,  from  their  infinity  of  parts  and  high  embellish- 
ment  The  parapets^  or  breast  works,  on  the  walls,  are  changed 
into  battlements  with  perforated  compartments.  The  clusters  of 
columns  to  all  situations  are  masoned  in  one  solid  mass  in  their 
■CTeral  courses,  without  bands;  the  shafts  rising  from  base  to. 
capital  in  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  line.''  The  groins  present 
tracery,  compartments,  &c.  *'  and  it  should  appear  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  architects,  at  this  period,  was  to  embellish  the  (aces 
and  lines  of  their  structures  in  the  most  brilliant  and  luxurious 
manner,''  as  many  particulars  in  the  interiors  were  gilded  and 
painted  in  various  colours. 

Voiicei  in  the  Beauiici, 
The  Octagon  and  Lantern  of  Ely  CatJiC'^ 
dral,  completed  in  1349.    The  St.  j 

Mary  chapel  of  the  same  building,  V  Cambridgeshire,  P.  163- 
.  ....       .  I       165,  with  a  prmt. 

now  used  as  a  parochial  church,  erect-  j  *^ 

ed  between  the  years  1321  and  1349.  J 

Choir  of  Carlide  Cathedral. Cumberland,  P.  85. 

Part  of  the  South  Transept,  parts  of  the  •I    ^.         .     ..       o    e-.^ 
•VT  _.!.  cT.  .^  .        ,    .  .  Gloucestershire,  P.  539— 

North  Transept,  choir  and  cloisters,  y         . 

Gloucester  Cathedral J 

Parts  of  the  nave,  side  aisle,  &c.  of -».>.,    .-    ...       ^  ^    ^. 
.«     •    ^Li      ^L      I L  c  Hertfordshire,  P.  69—81. 

AUhoCb  Abbey  Churchy ....> 

Farts 

*  Aocicat  Architecture  of  England,  Part  lid,  p.  14. 
t  Kograftd  «i  tpecinens  of  this  reign,  in  Ciirter'i  Antitnt  Architecture  of 
JtpgUnd. 
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Parts  of  the  church  of^.  Mary  Redclifft,  ^ 

Bristol 3 

Choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  fVar-  \ 

wkk ) 

jSt.  Stephen* s  chapel,  IVestminster,  iiow^ 

the  House    of  Commons,   and  de-  | 

prived  of  its  ancient  architectural  cha-  I 

racter,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  y    Westminster. 

instances  of  sacred  buildings  erected  | 

in  this  reign.    It  was  begun  by  King  I 

Edward  the  Third,  in  the  year  134S...  j 


NeHcedin  the  BmmtU$. 
Somersetshire,  P.  ©70— 

672. 
Warwickshire,  P.  197— 

199. 


Rbion  of  Richaed  the  Second,  from  1377  to  1399>« 

Few  deviations  of  importance  from  the  previous  mode  are 
noticed  as  occnrring  in  this  reign,  except  that  the  pointed  arch, 
in  many  instances,  now  began  to  droop  in  height,  or  depart  from 
those  regular  triangular  proportions  which  constitated  its  purest 
and  most  beautiful  form. 


Hampshire,  P.  53^50. 
Ibid,  P.  81—85. 


Wykeham's  work,  comprising  great  part  f 

of  the  nave,  iTinchester  Cathedral,..} 
College    at    fVincheeter,   founded   byl 

Wykeham - 5 

Nave,  chapter-house,  and  part  of  th^)     ,^        ^ 

cloirters.  Cuntcrhmy  Cathedral }     K""'  ^-  ««'  «^2*»- 

Some  remains  ziNew  College,  0:r/br<i.... Oxfordshire,  P.  178—188, 
An  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture'' 

of  this  reign  is  afforded  by  the  tower 

and  spire  of  St.  Michael's  church, 

Coventry;    begun   l373,  completed 

1395 


^Warwickshire,  P.  127,  with 
a  print 


RliiGN  OF  Henry  the  Fourth,  from  1399  to  1413;  ani> 
RfiiGN  OF  Henry  the  Fifth,*  from  1413  to  1422. 

No  YariatioDs  in  eccelesiastical  architecture,  refuiriog  notice 

in 
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in  a  work  treating  an  general  cliaracteristicfi,  are  distiaguishable 
in  these  martial  reigns.  An  enumeration  of  examples  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary. 

Rbign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  from  1422  to  1461. 

In  this  reign  the  decorated  style  of  English  architecture  pro- 
ceeded to  the  verge  of  that  redundance  in  embellishmeot,  which 
eonstitntes  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  art.  The  line  of 
boundary,  however,  is  not  passed.  Tlie  ornaments  are  disposed 
with  a  judicious  as  well  as  munificent  hand;  and  extreme  light* 
nesB  is  united  with  that  solidity  necessary  to  -an  effect  at  once 
angust  and  fascinating.  The  wonderfol  skill  in  constracUon  dis- 
played at  this  era,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  ornamental 
particulars  were.executed,  rendered  superfluous  the  aids  of  paint 
and  gold-leaf.  But,  while  these  adjuncts  of  magnificence  were 
in  a  great  measure  abandoned  by  the  architect  and  mason,  painted 
glass  was  retained,  and  was  found  a  powerful  assistant  in  the 
production  of  that  splendour  of  effect  for  which  all  possible  means 
were  exercised,  consistent  with  a  refinement  in  art  and  purity  of 
taste.  Many  soperb  buildings  remain,*  to  evince  the  height  of 
decorative  excellence  attained  by  the  pointed  style  immediately 
previous  to  the  rise  of  that  fondness  for  exuberant  ornament, 
which  led  to  a  neglect  of  symmetry,  and  deprived  our  sacred  ar- 
chitecture of  a  great  portion  of  the  impressive  air  of  solemnity 
invariably  cultivated  in  more  early  ages. 

The 

^  Mr.  Dftllaway  mentions  it,  "as  a  siagiiiar  fact,  that,  dnrijig  the  com« 
motions  between  the  bosses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  thrir  adherents,  so 
prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  the  aru  of  ciTilizatiun,  architecture  in  £ug- 
lasd  flourished  in  a  greater  degree.  The  superior  ecclesiastics  were  confined 
lo  their  cloisters,  as  few  of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  dispute;  and 
some  of  the  fairest  structures  which  reran  in,  arose  in  consequence  of  wealth 
accumukled  by  iostigeting  the  noble  and  afttuent  to  contribute  to  the  general 
emulation  of  splendid  churches,  built  under  their  own  inspection."  Obser- 
vations on  English  Architecture,  p.  S7— SS, 
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RfiioK  OF  Henry  the  Sixth  continued. 

'  Noticed  ui  the  Beauliet. 
The  chapel  of  King's  College,    Com- >  Cambridgeshire,  P.  48- 60» 

bridge '     '''Jth  a  print. 

Beaufort's  Chantry,  mnchcstcr  Cfl^A^' >  Hampshire,  P.  7S. 

dral .•••> 

The  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  Canterbury  i  ^^^^   p   ^^ 

Cathedral > 

The  Divinity  School,  Oxford Oxfordshire,  P.  231— 23«. 

The  Bcauchamp  chapel,  at  ff^arxoick Warwickshire,  P.  201—205. 


CHARACTERISTICS  AND  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FLORID, 
OR  HIGHLY-DECORATED  ENGLISH  STYLE,  PRE- 
VAILING IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  El3WARD  THE 
FOURTH,  AND  FIFTH  ;  RICHARD  THE  THIRD; 
AND  HENRY  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  English  style  of  architecture,  which  had  arisen  in  digni- 
fied simplicity,  and,  in  its  roatore  ages,  was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  sablimity  at  once  awful  and  attractive,  assumed  a  fresh  cha- 
racter of  beauty  before  that  period  at  which  ("  doora'd  to  hide  iU 
banish'd  bead")*  it  yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  false  refine* 
ment^  and  left  no  efficient  substitute,  for  sacred  purposes. 

Emulous 

•  The  Florid  English  style  of  architecture  is  calcalated  to  elicit  effiuions 
of  poetry.  The  Ibllowing  lines  have  been  frequently  cited,  bui  their  merit 
pTOTents  repetition  from  beconitug  cedloas:— "  Doom'd  to  hide  her  bani&h'd 


For  ever,  Gothick  arcbitectsre  fled — 
Forewarned  she  left  in  one  nMt  beaoteoos  place 
Her  pendent  roiof,  her  windows'  branchy  grace, 
Pillars  of  claster'd  reeds,  and  tracery  o(  lace.*' 

Fosbrooke's  Economy  of  Monattiek 
^\ff>  p.  TS» 
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EmiitooB  of  novelty,  and  convinced,  as  -we  may  infer,  that 
grandeur,  on  principles  strictly  chaste,  had  heen  carried  to  i^¥t 
greatest  attainable  elevation  by  the  mode  perfected  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Third,  and  which  we  have  denominated  the  Deco- 
rated English,  the  architects  of  this  era  produced  a  variation  in 
the  pointed  style,  striking,  original,  and  magnificent. 

'  Those  who  have  critically  examined  the  progress  of  our  an* 
oient  architecture,  maintain  that  its  advancement  towards  perfec- 
tion, and  its  tendency  to  decline  and  disrepute,  are  denoted  by 
the  degree  of  elevation  possessed  by  its  great  distinctive  feature^ 
the  pointed  arch.  Such  a  position  would,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
incontrovertible,  however  seductive  may  prove  the  minute  em^ 
bellisfaroents,  and  dazzling  the  general  splendour,  of  its  last  stage, 
the  Florid  style.  It  has  been  observed  that,  notwithstanding 
"  the  architects  of  these  ages  displayed  more  art  and  more  pro- 
fessional science  than  their  predecessors,  they  did  this  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  chsracteristical  excellence  of  the  style  itself  which 
they  boilt  in.  They  consulted  more  their  own  reputation  than 
the  proper  effect  of  their  works.  The  spectator,  in  viewing  these 
was  amazed  at  the  sight  of  huge  masses  of  stone,  called  pendent 
.capitals,  hanging  in  the  air,  which,  instead  of  supporting  the 
vast  groins  in  which  they  are  fixed,  are  supported  by  them.  But 
this  taste  betrayed  a  disregard  for  the  aspiring  arch,  the  curva- 
ture of  which  was  henceforward  discernible  at  its  springing, 
rather  than  at  its  point  Ingenuity  mere  than  sublimity  was 
now  affected,  and  curiosity  more  than  devotion  gratified."* 

But,  whilst  we  deplore  the  want  of  an  august  temperance  of 
display  in  sirnctures  of  this  class,  the  fancy  is  enchanted  by  the 
.variety  of  combinations;  the  judgment  is  overpowered  by  the  superb 
profusion  of  enrichments!  Magnificence,  ingenuity,  and  deli- 
cacy, the  alleged  characteristics  of  this  order  of  buildings,  are, 
indeed,  presented  in  so  captivating  a  form  that  the  mind  is  filled 

2  L  by 

*  EcdstiMtical  Architsctars  of  England  daring  the  Middle  sgM,  p.  11$ 
^114, 
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by  4he  gwgtoxm  scene;  tnd  we  recallect  wHiMmt  diapteaiae  Ike 
liyperbolical  remark  to  6fle*  repe«ted»  that  tbe  work  woaM  smb 
to  have  been  knk  i<Bgtiher  b}f  ike  fingers  of  angeU** 

The  Fleridjr  or  Higbly- Decorated^  Engliah  style  h  chietf 
marked  by  the  depressed,  oblase,  form  of  its  archeft;  its  large 
wide  wiDdows,  divided  by  uusMroos  bmHioiis,  and  oraftOiontiA 
with  au  intricate  redeadaace  oftraeery;  the  incxpreasiUe  rfeh- 
neas  of  its  vaultings  over  which  tbe  meat  delicate  f)ret«work  ia 
tbrowii,  ''  Kke  a  web  of  eaibrotdery/'  interspersed  with  paiidef^ 
oae  and  highly-wrenght  pendent  capitals ;  and  by  tlia  profoairt^ 
of  tracery  •work,  sculpture,  armorial  devices,  and  other  oma- 
roeiitat  particulars  which  eoibelliah  every  part  of  the  atractarc 

Tin'  lineaments  of  tht«  style  are  so  pecaliar  ua4  atraagly* 
marked,  that  it  is .  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  on  an  iadiridaat 
notice  of  the  principal  architecloral  members.  This,  howefter, 
is  done,  in  attention  to  the  custom  adopted  in  tlie  two  preceding 
eections.«-«lDtended  to  act  as  a  maioal  of  remembrance,  repeli- 
lions  may  be  pardoned  iu  sncha  delineation  of  characteHslica.  * 

The  Arches,  as  has  been  mentioned,  arewide^  and  tet,  or 
obtose. 

The  Rooy  has  been  briefty  noticed  as  displaying  a  scene  ef 
«nparalled  splendour  and  delicacy.  The  ribs  of  the  vaaltfaig,^ 
which  had  before  been  large,  and  apparently  intended  to  uM  la 
the  strength  and  snpport  of  the  groins,  were  now  divided  into 
niimeroas  parts,  and  enriched  wtth^a  profasion  of  annerial  eog> 
nizances,  badges,  rebases,  and  various  sculptured  devices.  Clya> 
ters  of  pendent  ornaments,  resembling  stalactites,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr  Beiitliam,  "  the  works  nature  sometimes  fdrnm  in 
caves  and  grottos/'  hang  down  from  these  elaborate  roofs,  att4 
-impart  to  them  an  air  of  impOHiog  beauty. 
.    WiNDOwa.--The  point  of  the  arch  fiat;  the  window  extremelj 

wide, 

•  Ward's  Londun  Spy — The  yrhole  passage  iu  tMs  eiuhoslastic  anthor 
stands  thus :  *'  Henry  ihc  Seventh's  chapel  is  tbe  wonder  of  the  uiiversSy 
•o  far  exceeding  human  ability  that  it  appears  htU  tegtthtr  hy  tkf  fngtrt  «f 
tng^th,  under  the  direction  of  oiHiiipolcncc/' 
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•wid^ .  apd*  deaceadiBg  low.  The  mullions  numerous^  and  the 
upper  division  of  the  windoiw  filled  with  many  small  compart- 
ments, often  having  trefoil  beadti.  The  great  mnltiplication  of 
windows  aBbrds  a  prominent  characteristic  of  this  style.'^' ' 

The  Ornaments  of  this  architectural  class  were  distributed 
in  gorgeous  profusion.  The  most  estimable  consist  of  numerous 
statues  of  kings,  queens,  saints,  prelates  and  other  persons.  The 
abundant  niches,  tabernacles,  canopies,  pedestals,  tracery,  fasciee, 
and  pendents,  are  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  are 
usually  finished  with  e.xqoisite  delicacy.  With  ostentation  con* 
sonant  to  the  general  arn^gei^ent  of  the  building,  armorial  bear- 
ings and  &mily  devices  are  introduced  to  a  great  excess. 
Fainting  and  gilding  ^ere  frequently  employed,  to  heighten  the 
maguificeiit  character  of  the  H^hole.— In  the  unique  instance  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  the  ornaments  of  the  exterior  are 
almost  as  plentifully  disposed  as  those  of  the  interior. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  STRUCTURES  DISPLAYING  THE 

FLORID,  OR  HIGHLY-DECORATED,  ENGLISH 

STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Rbign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  from  1461  to  1483. 

Notic§d  in  tke  BttmHti, 
.The  most  splendid  example  is  afforded  ^ 

by   St,   George's  chapel,    Windsor, 

This  structure  is  the  work  of  several 

reigns ;  but  the  design,  and  greater 

part,  of  the  present  edifice  are  gene-  )>  Berkshire,  P.  243—254. 

rally   attributed   to   Richard    Beau- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was 

appointed  master  and  surveyor  of  the 

woiIls  by  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
Church  of  Honiton,  greitly  enlarged,*^ 

and    ornamented   with    its    curious  ^Devonshire,  P.  300. 

screen,  in  this  reign j 

3  L  2  Parts 
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Parts  of  the  church   of  Charing,  m->«.        p   ,^,^ 
eluding  the  tower )  '     * 

Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Nansich,, Norfolk,  P.  162. 

Chapel  on  the  bridge  of  fFakcficld,  built" 
by  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  me- 
mory of  his  father,  and  those  of  his 
party  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  that 
place 


.Yorkshire,  P.  804-80*. 


Reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  1463;  and  Reign  or 
Richard  the  Third;  from  1483  to  1485. 


The  first  of  these  reigns  is  merely  nominal;  and  the  latter 
too  abort  and  troubled  to  afford  any  diKtinguishable  change  in  the 
national  style  of  architecture. 

Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  from  14S5  to  1509. 

The  Florid,  or  Highly-Decorated,  English  style,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  costly  and  elaborate  characteristics,  is  chiefiy  exem- 
plified ill  chapels,  regal,  mortuary,  and  attached  to  churches;  and 
in  porches,  monument^  screens,  thrones  and  stalla  It  is  re* 
marked  by  Mr.  Dallaway  that  '*  there  is,  perhaps,  no  parish 
church  which  exhibits  a  complete  specimen  of  this  style,  in  all 
its  parte."* 

Many  parochial  churches,  evmcing  (he  broad  lineaments  orthe 
Florid  style,  were,  however,  erected  in  the  present  reign.  Mr. 
Warton  observes  "  that  most  of  the  churches  in  Somersetshire^ 
which  are  remarkably  elegant,  are  in  the  style  of  the  Florid 
Gothic.  The  reason  is  this:  Somersetshire,  in  the  civil  wars 
between  York  and  Lancaster,  was  strongly  and  entirely  attached 
to  the  Lancastrian  party.  In  reward  for  this  service,  Henry  the 
Seventh,  when  ho  came  to  the  crown,  rebuilt  their  chorches. 
The  tower  of  Gloucester  cathedral,  and  the  towers  of  the  churcho 

at 

*  ObservAiions  on  English  arehitectore,  {>.  5C. 
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at  Tftonton  and  Cnattonbqry,  and  of  a  parochial  church  at  Welln, 
are  conspieuoos  examples  of  this  fjaisfaioD."  The  same  writer  adds, 
"  that  most  of  the  churches  of  this  reign  are  known,  besides  ottier 
diatiQCtions,  by  latticed  battlements,  and  broad  open  windows/'— 
Mr.  Lysons,  in  the  volume  of  Magna  Britannia  for  Cornwall^  ob« 
serres  "  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  churches  in  tiiat  county, 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  Idth,  and  succeeding  century/' 
The  following  remark  of  Mr.  Essex  may  not  be  unacceptable 
in  tbia  place.  After  stating  that  there  were  but  few  alterationa 
in  the  conatnictive  methods  of  building  with  stone,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  until  the  introduction  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, Mr.  Essex  observes  that,  "  about  the  times  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  customary  to  chequer 
the  fronts  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  with  black  flints,  some- 
times in  regular  square  figures,  and  sometimes  intermixeii  with 
atone,  in  imitation  of  open  Gothic  work.  Many  of  those  were 
neatly  executed,  and  still  have  a  tolerably  good  effect;  as  may 
be  seen  in  several  fine  towers  of  churchcR  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  this  fashion 
greatly  prevailed  a  little  before  the  Reformation/'* — It  is,  how- 
ever, anfficiently  ascertained  that  the  use  of  flints,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  manner  described  above,  on  the  facings  of  ecclesiastical 
•tmctores,  although  prevalent  in  the  reigns  notice<l  by  Mr. 
Essex,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  eras,  but  occurs  in 
boildings  of  a  much  earlier  date.t 

Noticed  in  the  Beuuliet. 
Bishop  Alcock's  chapel,  Ely  Ca/Aetfro/.... Cambridgeshire,  P.  163—4. 
Chord,  of   iTaifc.    (finhbed   in    thej  p.  gg^.a^g. 

reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth) 3 

The  Lady  chapel,  Gloucester  Cathedral  ^ 

To  this  building  tlie  date  of  1499.  is  1 

ascribed,  in  the  account  of  Glouces-  ^Gloucestershire,  P.  544-^5. 

ter  cathedral  published  by  the  Society  j 

of  Antiquaries J 

2  L  3  ParU 

•  Jtrcksol.  Vol.  IV,  t  5«e  Beauliei  for  Norfolk,  p,  51— 5f. 
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Parts  of  the  church  of  Cirencester \ 


^^Somersetihire,  P,  566. 


NaiMM^  fci  thM  Bfltiififi 

Gioucestenhtre,  P.  608-- 

611,  with  a  print. 

Chantry  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  ^^-cA^.  j  j^^^  p  ^^^^3^ 

ter  CafhedraL )  *^ 

St.  Mary's,  the  University  church,  Ox->  ^  ^    ,  /.      ^     . 
f^^  J  Oxfordshire,  P.  241-S4?. 

Church  of  Dunster,  built  by  Henry  the^ 

Seventh,  as  a  memorial  of  the  active 

servlcies  rendered  by  the  Inhabitants  of 

that  place  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth;..; 
TJie  chi^l  of  King  Hewry  the  Sevenih,^ 

commenced  in  this  reign,  and  exe*  !««;>.    . 

cuted  according  to  the  design  then  | 

formed •••• •••J 

Church  of  Grea<  A/a/t7tfm >       ^^^     .,,.,. 

}      309.    With  a  pnnt 


After  the  reign  qf  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  pointed  atyle  of 
architecture  declined  rapidly  in  excellence,  and  soon  fell  inU 
en^e  disuse.  With  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  was  re* 
jected  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  mo  long  eustoinary  to  erect 
the  buildings  appertaining  to  such  foundations.  The  Italian  ar* 
tiats,  whose  prejudice  against  this  style  has  been  already  noticed. 
"  were  unquestionably  instrumental  in  accelerating  its  downfal; 
but  the  incongruous  mixtures  of  irregular  and  ill-executed  imi* 
tations  of  the  Grecian  orders  with  the  declining  English,  was  a 
proof  of  barbarity  in  taste  more  deplorable  than  that  wliich 
Vasari  anathematized  in  those  who  raised  the  works  calM  CSer* 
man,  in  Italy,  as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  page.  This 
base  commixture,  and  degradation  even  of  the  relics  of  a  fine 
and  venerable  mode  of  architecture  (further  polluted  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  numerous  absurd  devices)  remained  in  practice  until  the 
Grecian  style,  in  its  purity,  was  revived  by  the  mature  judgment 
of  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 

One  of  the  last  buildings,  approaching  to  the  character  of  pure 

English, 
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Engliiii,  thtt  wjM  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth*  i» 
the  Abbey  church  of  Bath«  completed  in  1532.  Lord  Orford  ob<> 
»rv<8  that  he  recollects  no  later  instance  of  the  unmixed  Gothic 
(•r  English)  than  the  tomb  of  Arcbbiisbop  Warham,  at  Canter^ 
bury.  This  snonuroeiit  was  constructed  soon  after  the  year 
soUced  above  as  that  in  which  the  Abbey  church  of  Bath  was 
iaished*     . 


SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS. 

The  aapikhral  monnments  of  England  and  Wales  present  a 
cnbject  of  too  mncb  interest  with  the  topographer,  to  remain  en- 
tirely mmotieed  in  this  ''  Introduction/'  But  a  satisfactory  essay 
on  the  history  of  monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
induding  remarks  on  the  various  habiliments  of  the  corpse;  oa 
the  different  kiods  of  coffins;  on  the  architectural  variation!  in 
the  monnments  of  diffisrent  ages ;  on  the  peculiarities  of  dress  en* 
hibited  in  the  figures ;  and  on  the  progress  of  the  arts,  as  eon* 
neoted  with  the  sculptural  embellishments  of  these  mournful,  but 
gratifying,  memorials;  would  occupy  more  pages  than  those  de« 
dicated  to  the  whole  multifarious  matter  of  our  introductory 
volume.  These  topics  are  largely  discussed,  and  illustrated,  in 
the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Gough.*  From  that  laborious  pro* 
daction,  aided  in  some  instances  by  the  brief  notices  of  Mr. 
Grose  ;t  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Letbienllier;^  by  various  other 
papers  in  the  Archmologia ;  and  by  the  information  contained  in 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  are  collected  the  following 
hints  toward  intelligence;  which  are  chieiy  designed  to  act  as 
criteria,  enabling  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  probable 

2  L  4  ages 

•  Gongh's  Svpnlcbral  Monuiaeiits,  &c.  Vide  List  of  Bookf  treating  gene- 
nllj  of  England  and  Wales. 

^  Grose's  Addenda  to  his  preface  to  the  Antiq.  of  England  and  Wales. 
%  Arch«ol.  Vol.  II.  p.  291— SOO. 
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«ge«  6f  such  undated  interments,  or  sepulchral  memorials,  as 
may  fall  under  his  observation. 

The  modes  of  burial  prevailing  among  the  different  nations 
which  effected  a  settlement  in  Britain,  previous  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  have  been  already  noticed ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  in 
those  earlier  sections  of  this  work,  that  coffins  of  stone  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  Romans,  and  frequently  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  From  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  latter  people, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,*  stone-coffins  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  in  every  age;  and  they  have  been  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  England.  Nor  would  it  seem  that  they 
wore  confined  to  persons  of  particular  sanctity  or  eminence ;  but 
were  used  in  all  interments  where  the  expense  was  disregarded. 

Coffins  made  of  lead,  and  of  wood,  are  also  believed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  by  the  Angl0-Saxons.t 
But  the  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  use  of  a  wooden  coffin, 
in  this  country,  is  that  of  King  Arthur,  as  noticed  by  Giraldnsi 
who  describes  it  as  having  consisted  of  an  entire  trunk  of  oak, 
hollowed  to  receive  the  body. 

The  manner  in  which  bodies  have  been  dressed,  or  shrouded, 
for  the  grave,  is  more  various  than  the  materials  of  the  coffin  in 
which  they  were  deposited ;  aud  we  are  generally  unable  to  as- 
certain, with  any  reseroblauce  of  accuracy,  the  date  of  an  inter- 
ment by  the  character  of  the  materials  in  which  the  corpse  is 
wrapped.  Through  many  ages  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, if  not  in  earlier  periods,  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead 
were  often  .enclosed  in  leather,  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
being  gilt.  This  species  of  encasement  is,  however,  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  consisting  of  the  mere  skin  of  an  animal. 
Thus,  Heury  the  First,  is  said  to  have  been  ''sewed  up  in  a 
bull's  ekiD  i''   and  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maud,  to  have 

been 

•  In  Boroe  few  curious  instances,  stone-cuflins  liave  been  used  ninch  later. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  and  his  lady  are  buried  *'  in  stone  coffins,  each  made 
in  two  parts."    Dugdale*s  Warwickshire,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  Vol.  II.  p.  1046. 

t  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Introduction,  p.  59,  et  seq.  Tamer's  Hist,  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  IL  &c. 
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hwm  **  wrap i  mp  in  an  ox's  bide/'  But  the  Ixidy  of  a  deceased 
Toyal  personage  was  sometiroes  enwrapped  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  above.  The  remains  of  Sebba,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereign,  were  discovered  in  St.  Paul's,  as  we  are  informed  by 
DugUale,  ''  curiously  embalmed  with  sweet  odours;  and  clothed 
in  rich  robes/'*  The  corpse  of  Edward  the  First  was  richly 
habited,  and  adorned  with  the  royal  mantle,  or  pall,  of  crimson 
sathu 

It  is  well  known  that  priests  were  generally  buried  in  their 
sacred  habiks;  hot  this  custom  was  not  entirely  confined  to  eccle- 
siastics. The  garb  of  a  priest  was  often  coveted  by  the  dying, 
as  a  fanciful  proof  of  sanctity.  It  will  be  remembered  thiat 
King  John  was,  by  his  own  desire,  buried  in  a  monk's  cowl. 
Mr.  Gougli  observes  "  that  the  paten  and  chalice  were  buried 
with  ecclesiastical  persons  of  common  rank,  as  well  as  with 
prelates  and  presidenis  of  religions  societies.  The  chalice  and 
paten  commonly  went  together,  though  the  latter  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  cover  of  the  former,  and  in  some  graves  is  miss- 
ing, being  more  liable  to  decay.  It  is  most  probablo  that  all 
these  vessels,  so  interred,  being  rather  emblematical  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  party,  than  his  private  property  (for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  parish  would  part  with  their  communion 
plate)  were  made  of  meaner  metal,  silvered  over ;  as  the  rings 
interred  with  prelates  were  gilt.  The  chalice,  though  found 
in  the  coffins  of  bishops,  never  appears  on  their  monuments."t 

It  has  been  stated,  in  a  previous  section,  thai  few,  if  any, 
sepulchral  monuments,  now  remaining  in  this  country,  are  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  number  is  not  con- 
siderable of  those  which  occur  between  that  era  and  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  although  it  would  seem  probable  that  many 
were  erected  in  the  intervening  ages.  They  become  more  fre- 
i)uent  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards;  and  are  very 

numerous 

*  Dugdale't  Hist,  of  ?1.  FftOl*!,  p.  48. 
f  Scpalchral  Moiuiinem«>  Vol.  1.  IntroductU^ 
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numeroDB  in  the  reign  bf  Edward  the  Third ;  from  which  lint 
the  nnmber  continaally  augments  aa  we  approach  the  exiatkig 
period. 

Respeetiug  the  fashions  of  sepolchFal  monnments,  as  prevail- 
ing in  different  ages,  a  memoir  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Man- 
rice  Johnson,  Esq.  founder  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Spalding^ 
which  demands  attention,  as  it  is  much  commended  by  Mr. 
Gongb,  and  is  transcribed  by  him,  in  the  preface  to  his  Toinmi^ 
nous  work  on  sepulchres  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Johnson  divides  the  tombs  of  this  country  into  eight  fonnk 
The  first  form  may  be  described  as  thepriMiaftc  tomb,  plain  on 
the  top ;  and  is  thns  noticed  by  Mr.  Johnson :  "  Before  the  evil 
practice  of  burying  in  churches  became  general,  and  the  arts  of 
designing  were  restored,  our  anoestora,  it  of  fortune  sufficietit  to 
afford  it,  were  interred  in  stone  coffins,  the  bottom  part  being  of 
one  large  stone,  sufficient  to  receive  the  corpse.  The  form  of 
ihe  lid,  or  upper  part,  varied  with  the  times,  as  arts  were  re- 
trieved. The  lid  of  the  most  ancient  was  in  the  form  of  a  prism, 
or  triangular;  and  thongh  they  be  new  generally  under  ground, 
originally  only  the  bottom  part,  or  that  which  contained  the 
corpse,  was  so ;  end  the  tid,  or  covering  stone,  was  seen  above 
ground." 

The  tecMd  form  retains  the  prismatic  lid,  with  the  addition 
ef  carving  on  that  part. 

The  third  form  is  described  as  the  table  monument,  snppori> 
tng  effigies,  or  sculpture ;  and  appears  to  have  succeeded,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  the  prismatic  tomb,  in  regard  to  the  borial 
of  distinguished  personages.— It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
that,  *'  about  the  beginniug  of  the  13th  century,  if  they  did  not 
place  the  effigies  on  a  monument,  tl»ey  left  off  raising  the  upper 
stone  to  a  point,  and  only  carried  it  up  some  part  of  the  way, 
with  some  decoration  on  the  plain  top ;  as  is  shewn  by  an  old 
cross  fleury  of  Archbishop  Langton,  made  about  1233.  Of  thia 
form  were  tables,  set  iu  pillars  on  feet;  as  Archbishop  SewaPs, 
in  York  cathedral,  A.  D.  1258.'' 

The- 
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TbeyburlA/om  ia  menlioned  nnier  the  head  of  iomhs  wHk 
ifisiowns,  or  arches  orer  them. — The  testoan,  or  tester,  waa  de* 
signed  to  ahield  from  dost,  or  other  descending  injurious  matter, 
the  cosily  acalptore  and  various  ornaments  of  splendid  table,  or 
altar,  monaments.  This  protecting  coverlet  was  probably  first 
introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  i4th  century,  when  the 
arts  connected  with  monumental  commemoration  emerged  from 
long  obscurity,  and  met  with  much  encouragement  from  the  first 
Edward.  The  «Birliest  testoons  were  flat,  and  in  a  straight  line;* 
as,  indeed,  were  many,  even  down  to  the  15th  century;  but  an 
improvement  soon  occurred,  in  the  substitution  of  the  arch,  for 
this  weighty  flatness,  and  straight  formality  of  outline.  "  The 
obtuse  point  of  the  arch  was  nsually  decorated,  at  top,  with 
foliage<>work,  all  tlie  way  np  the  sides,  and  a  large  fleur  do 
foliage  over  the  summit;  and  images  of  the  wife,  children,  and 
other  relations  of  the  party,  together  with  saints,  or  Hovereigns, 
ami  benefactors,  abont  the  table,  on  the  sides;  and  much  paint- 
ing and  gilding  were  now  bestowed  on  the  sculpture,  though  of 
marUe,  or  copper."-*-Instances4>f  this  description  of  monument, 
erected  in  the  I3th,  14th,  and  t5th  centuries,  may  be  seen  ia 
manfy  cathedral,  and  other  churches. 

The  fifth  form  of  tombs,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  involves  the  curious  subject  of  septtickral  chapels.  The 
rise  of  these  he  traces  to  the  inconvenience  proceeding  from  the 
augmentation,  in  size  and  number,  of  those  tombs  surmounted 
with  arches  of  stone,  whidi  succeeded  to  the  first  monuments 
protected  by  testoons,  or  testers.  The  chief  information  con- 
veyed by  his  remarks,  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : 
«-When  the  arched  monuments  were  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  in- 
cumber, and  take  up  too  much  room,  even  in  the  niopl  spacious 
cathedral  and  conventual  churches,  a  method  was  devised  for 

palliating 

•  Instaiicei  of  the  earlj  testoon  may  he  seen  ia  many  royal  and  noble 
monnmcnts.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gough.  "  that  the  icsiers  of  Henry  the 
Third ;  Eleanor  ;  Philippa ;  aod  Richard  the  Second  ;  are  of  wood,  paiiilcd 
with  the  Doity,  saints,  and  angeb,  on  their  ceiling.'' 
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palliating  the  inconTeDieoee^  by  annexing  cliapela  to  such  i 
menU;  "  having  doors  ont  of  the  aide  aisles  of  thecharches,  and 
being  open  to  the  church,  only  secluded  by  iron  work."  Bat 
these,  again,  produced  fresh  deformities;  ^'having  an  extraM^ 
dinary  ill  effect,  and  spoiling  the  view  on  the  outside."  In 
chapels  of  this  description,  lie  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  at  West^ 
minster;  King  Edward  the  Fourth  at  Windsor;  and  Bishop  Rus- 
sell, and  Arclibishop  Longland,  in  Lincoln  cathedral. 

"  But  thoae  great  men/'  continues  Mr.  Johnson,  "avoided 
this  error,  and  well  consulted  for,  and  increased  the  beauty  of 
these  venerable  piles,  who  added  such  chapels  for  the  receptioii 
of  themselves,  and  their  relations,  or  friends,  at  the  taM  end  of 
them ;  that  division  from  the  cross  aisle  being  much  too  short  for 
the  nave,  and  well  admitting  it.  Thus,  King  Henry  the  Seventh's 
sumptuous  chapel,  added  to  Westminster  Abbey,  greatly  in« 
creases  the  beauty  of  that  pile.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  well 
^oogh  when  running  parallel  in  the  choir,  as  that  of  Humphrey, 
the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  St.  Alban's;  the  sumptuous 
chapel  of  Richfird  Beauehamp,  at  Warwick ;  and  of  Arthur, 
prince  of  Wales,  at  Worcester."  • 

From  the  above  remarks  we  perceive  that  sepulchral  chapels 
were  not  always  additions  to  the  outline  of  a  building,  but  were 
sometimes  distinct  erections  within  the  church.*  In  most  of 
these  chapels,  however  situated,  mass  was  celebrated,  in  honour 
of  a  patron  saint,  whose  image  was  placed  at  the  head,  over 
the  tomb;  and  they  were  endowed  with  masses  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased. 

The  sixth  form  consists  of  the  monumental  stone,  inlaid  with 
brass.  Such  monuments  are  well  known  to  be  extremely  com- 
mon; and  the  brasses  are,  sometimes,  elaborately  worked  and 
highly  wrought. 

The  age  at  which  inscriptions  in  brass  were  first  introduced. 


•  Such  are  the  chapds  of  Bishop  W^ktka in,  ai  Winchester;  nnd  Cdwaid 
(he  Black  Prince,  at  Canterburj, 
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i«  a  tal^ect  of  interetting  enquiry.  Mr.  Lethieullier  *  observeff, 
**  that  either  avarice,  or  an  over-zealoas  aversion  to  some  words 
ID  the  ineeription,  has  robbed  most  grave-stones  of  the  brass 
which  adorned  them,  and  lefl  the  less  room  for  certainty  when 
this  fashion  began."  The  same  antiqnary  had  neither  seen,  nor 
vend,  of  many  brasses  earlier  than  the  1 4th  century;  and  con- 
elodes  his  remarks  in  the  following  words:  **  Upon  the  whole, 
where  we  have  not  a  positive  date,  I  should  hardly  gaess  any 
brass  plate  I  met  with  to  be  older  than  1360;  and  few  so  old. 
Bui,  from  about  1380,  they  grew  in  common  use;  and  remained 
so,  even  to  King  James  the  First's  time.  Only,  after  the  reigtt 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  we  find  the  old  Gothic  square  kVter  changed 

into 

*  Archeol.  Vol.  II.  p.  997.— Brasses  are  so  easjr  of  temoYal,  that,  baing 
of  a  determinate,  although  snian,  value,  they  have  experienced  great  depre* 
dation.  The  agents  of  reformation,  in  the  16th  centorj,  seized,  as  testi- 
monials of  popery,  every  article  that  ceuld  be  converted  into  money.  Many 
instances  of  the  sale  of  monumental  brasses,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  are  presented  In  the  preface  to  "  Sepulchral^  Monuments,"  p.  l«0^ 
and  more  ntay  be  seen  in  different  county-histories. 

In  coouaissions  issued  by  £dward  the  Sixth,  the  visHonof  respective  cddiI- 
ties  are  explicitly  directed  "  to  sell  by  weight  all  parcels,  or  pieces  qff 
metal,  except  the  metal  of  the  great  bell  and  saint  bell."  This  cruel  per-> 
mission  remained  in  force  (although  suspended  during  the  reign  of  Mary} 
until  that  proclamation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  forbade  such  "  slander- 
out  desolations,"  under  severe  penalties  (see  the  proclamation,  in  Fuller'i 
Church  History,  Cent.  16,  Book  9,  p.  S6.) 

Considering  that  such  acU  of  spoliation  were  legally  sanctioned  for  seve> 
ral  years,  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  fine  and  we»g/tiy  brasses  were  spared. 

The  contumelious  fanatics  of  the  l7th  century,  wrcstedi  with  a  riiffian* 
hand,  the  brass  from  many  stones  which  the  reverential  feeling  of  the  re- 
formers had  suffered  to  remain. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  same  religious  bigots  committed  many  injuries  on 
monoinents  which  contained  no  brass.  In  regard  to  paintings  onf  glass.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  they  were  sometimes  prevailed  on  to  rest  contented 
with  merely  destroying  the  head  of  the  saint,  or  other  memorable  personage, 
represented  on  a  window.  Many  instances  will  probably  occur  to  the 
reader,  in  which  tranRparent  glais  is  now  substituted  for  the  part  Uten  de« 
volished. 
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iato  the  Roman  round  hand ;  and  the  phrase  Oraie  pro  ommmu^ 
nniversally  omitted/' 

It  appears,  however,  that  monuniontal  inscripii^niy  inlaid  id 
brass,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  is  supposed  by  the  alMve 
writer.  Mr.  Gough^  adduces  several  instances  of  brasses  in  tbe 
thirteenth  century.  "  Tbe  capital  letters,  vrhether  Saxoti  or 
Gothic,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  occur  aboot  the  close  of  that  century, 
and  continue  through  the  reigns  of  tbe  three  Edwafds,  at  least. 
These  letters  were  cut  deep  in  the  stone;  and  brass,  or  lead, 
ponred  into  them ;  which  having  been  picked,  or  worn  out,  tiK 
aavities  retain  a  bold  and  legible  impression  io  many  pariah 
ahorohes  in  Hertfordshire,  and  elsewhere/'  Bwt  tbe  traces  af 
inscriptions  in  metal,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  1 4th  century, 
are  quite  ruinous  and  obscure.  The  oldest  sepulchral  brass, 
•ntiro  and  well-preserved,  that  had  fallen  under  the  inspection  of 
Ifr.  Gough,  was  of  the  year  IdOS.f  In  consequence  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  ages  in  which  brasses  came  into  use,  we  rarely  meet 
with  cross-legged  figures  in  monumental  decorations  composed  of 
that  metal. 

The  seventh  form  comprises  all  iMonamciils,  either  let  into,  or 
jimed  ugaimt,  the  walls,  or  pillars,  of  churches.  This  prat- 
tlce  appears  to  have  chiefly  grown  into  use  since  the  reformation. 
In  many  of  these  monuments,  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
3txth,  and  the  tbree  succeeding  reigns,  we  find  tbe  same  stranga 
and  discordant  mixture  of  the  Grecian  with  the  ancient  EngUsb 
mode  of  architecture,  that  was  frequent  in  saered  and  domestia 
adifiees. 

Tha  eighth  form,  Mr.  Johnson  describes  as  consisting  of  cfe- 
iached  buildings,  erected  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  dead,  or 
their  memory.  Such  detached  erections  are  nst  very  frequent 
in  this  country.  As  instances,  may  be  noticed  the  spacious  and 
fosUy  buildings  at  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire;  and  at  Brockledby 

pwhy 

*  Scpulcliral  Mods.  Vol.  I.  Introdactioc,  p.  A. 
t  Ibid.  p.  104. 
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park,  Ltncwlasbire;  both  of  which  ai^  described  iu  the  Beau* 
tiesof  iSngland.« 

In  some  iasUnces  of  ancient  monumental  oommemorationj  the 
loc4i/t<y  of  interment  is  an  object  deserving  of  attention.— 'Tht 
pi^rch  appears  to  have  been  a  spot  frequently  appropriated  to  tho 
•apaltore  of  the  founder  of  a  religious  stmcturc-^Thas  vre  art 
told  that  Leofric^  Earl  of  Mercia»  and  his  countess  Godiva^  vert 
buried  in  the  porches  of  the  abbey  church  at  Coventry^  which 
they  had  founded.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  it  was  a  eosto* 
mary  act  of  devotion  ''for  ail  persons^  on  their  entrance  into 
ohitrches  and  religious  honsi^s^  to  pray  (or  the  souls  of  j^ht 
fiMindeiii  atd  be&efaCtor8.''t  The  observations  of  Mr.  Pennant 
are  too  often  amusing,  rather  than  instructive.  We  are  not  iii» 
formed  of  his  authority  for  the  above  remark ;  but  it  is  certain 
thot  ssany  oeremouies  of  the  ancient  religion  were  performed  in 
the  porches  of  churches ;  and  that  such  parts  of  the  structnra 
Hera  fornerly  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence. :(  The  image  of 
the  virgin,  or  patron-saint,  which  was  often  placed  over  tht 
porch,  might,  perhaps,  add  a  fanciful  sanctity  to  this  division 
of  the  bnildiig. 

Although  there  are  several  instances  in  whieh  founders  and 
beneliMstonr  were  buried  in  the  clmrch  porch,  we  are  not,  aa  ia 
observed  by  Mr.  Gough,  to  suppose  that  every  ancient  slab,  ootr 
to  be  seen  in  such  a  situation,  is  in  its  original  phtce;  "  as  many 
tircutftatanoea  have  occasioned  the  removal  of  such  monuments." 

The  heads  of  religious  houses  were  commonly  buried  in  their 
thapter^hoQses,  or  their  doistera ;  and  rectors,  or  vicars,  in  tht 
close  vicinity  of  the  altar,  or  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  te 
which  they  belonged.  Chaplains  and  chantry^  priests  were  usu* 
ally  buried  in  their  respective  chapels.  "  Lords  of  manors, 
patrons,  and  founders  were  often  interred  in  the  chancel ;  and 

somelinie% 

*  Beauties  for  Yorkihire,  p.  Hi  ;  and  for  Lincoloshire,  p.  686. 
f  Tour  in  Wales,  Vol.  I    p.  ftii. 
t  Yiit  tMte,  p\  t€9,  note. 
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toBietimes,  though  not  so  frequently,  within  th^  rails/'  Tto 
monuments  of  founders  were  likewise  placed  beneath  an  arch, 
inserted  in  the  north  or  south  wall.  Mr.  Gough  observes  that 
**  there  is  pretty  good  authority  for  referring  those  momuneots, 
whose  situation  witliin  the  substance  f>f  the  walls  of  chnrches,  Mr 
chancels,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  they  must  have  bees 
coeval  with  them,  to  founders,  or  re(bunders^  of  tlte  several 
churches,  or  parts  of  churches,  where  they  are  seen.  Of  tills, 
the  chnrches  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  aflbrd  many  instances."* 
It  would  seem  likely  that  the  cwnbent  figure  on  tombs,  ori* 
ginated  In  the  figures  carved  in  low  relief  on  the  lids  of  coffioa. 
These  were  often  half-lengths,  or  heads  and  feet,  or  heads  only. 
Bat  it  is  observable  that  such  partial  figures  are  not,  invariably* 
of  high  antiqutty.f 

'  The  following  remarks,  by  Mr.  Gough,  are  equally  usefol  and 
interesting. — "  A  curious  question  arises,  as  to  how  far  the  effi- 
gies on  tombs  are  to  le  considered  as  portraits.  That  this  is 
the  case  on  onr  regal  monumeuts,  there  seems  no  doubt  They 
discover  a  superiority  of  style  which  bespeaks  resemblance.  Thto 
may  hold,  also,  with  respect  to  particular  monumentB  of  locda, 
or  prelates,  after  the  13th  century.  Dr.  Stukeley  thought  all 
the  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor  copies  of  each  other,  and  of  her 
real  features.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  elegant  stataes  on 
the  fronts,  or  sides,  of  churches;  and  Hearne  affirms  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  copied  from  the  Queens  of  the  time.  But,  ia 
earlier  ages,  the  knights,  the  crusaders,  the  abbots,  and  the 
bishops,  are  too  uniform  and  rude,  to  mean  any  thing  more  than 

a  human  figure.'' X 

It 

*  Sepulckral  Mons.  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  p.  SS* 
f  See  several  exceptions  to  the  asualfaigh  anttquity  of  saeh  figures  noticed 
in  Qougb'i Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  p.  97. 

2  Ibid. — ^The  muteriaj  o{  wUtcb  such  statues  were  coropotcd  was  chiefly 
stone^  of  various  kinds.  Figures  iu  alabaster  are  also  frequent.  BCr.  Gnogh 
renarks  that  effigies  formed  of  various  marbles  seem  to  have  grown  intodia* 
use  after  the  thirteenth  century.  Cumbent  figures  continued  in  fashion  until 
late  in  the  iTth  century. 
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1%  it  obtenred  by  Mr.  Gough,  that,  *'  amoDg  the  innomenU* 
instences  of  figures  on  tombs,  very  few  TariatioiiB  of  aititndi 
occur."  From  difleretit  pages  of  the  same  writer,  id  conjonctioli 
wHh  the  other  autboritiea  nsed  in  forming  this  article,  may, 
however,  be  collected  the  following  asefol  particulars  of  intdli« 
gence. 

Prelates  are  soroetidies  distinguished  by  tifling  op  the  right 
hand,  and  extending^ the  two  first  fingers,  to  give  the  benedio* 
lion ;  though  they,  as  frequently,  have  their  hands  joined  and 
elevated. 

AUhoughi  in  early  motiuments,  the  character  of  the  figure  is 
usually  destitute  of  animation,  some  few  attitudes  are  varied  to 
a  comparative  degree  of  lightness  and  elegance;  as  those  of  some 
knights  in  the  Temple  church,  and  other  places,  who  are  de- 
scribed in  the  attitude  of  drawing  their  swords. 

Ptgnres  sculptured  in  the  sixteenth  century,  often  *'  support 
their  head  in  the  right  hand :  an  attitude  &ken  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  monnments." 

Instances  of  the  lady  being  placed  at  the  right  band  of  the  man, 
are  not  so  nnusual  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers.  Dr« 
Salmon  accounis  for  this  circumstaiice,  by  presuming  that  the 
lady  was  an  heiress.  Tins,  however,  is  scarcely  of  uniform  ap- 
plication.  Mr.  Gough  observes  that  ''  Richard  the  Second's 
queen,  at  Westminster,  takes  the  right  hand  of  her  husband; 
i»,  also,  does  Henry  the  Fourth's  queen  at  Canterbury/' 

The  kneeling  attitude  (except  to  the  cross)  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  introduced,  either  on  stone  or  brass,  before  the  re^ 
lbrmath>n.  The  infant  in  swaddling  clothes,  or  in  a  cradle,  was 
first  represented  on  monuments,  at  the  same  date. 

Figures  on  tombs,  with  the  legs  crossed,  are  well  known  to  bo 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  the  motive  for  placing  them  in  that 
attitude  is  not  correctly  ascertained.  An  opinion  formerly  pre- 
vailed that  all  persons  thus  commemorated  were  of  the  ordel'  of 
Knights  Templars.  This  persuasion,  like  many  other  fancies  iu 
^gard  to  the  customs  of  antiquity,  has  been  discarded  by  thoso 

3  M  who 
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nho  have  carefully  inrestigated  the  sources  of  popular  opiiaoaw 
We  do  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  authority  for  believing  thai 
the  Knii^hts  Templars  were,  as  oierob^m  of  that  order,  "  haried 
ill  aoch  an  attitude/'  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Lethieullier;*  and 
-it  is  certain  tbatnumerons  cross-legged  monumental  figuiea  con- 
memorate  persons  who  were  neither  templars  nor  hoapitalleta. 

It  is  known  that  many  of  the  persons  thus  peculiarly  ooiome- 
momted,  had  been  engaged  in  the  crusades  of  the  eleventh  aoA 
two  succeeding  centuries;  and  we  may,  thence,  infer  with  safety, 
that,  in  othei*  instances,  where  the  history  of  the  deceased  ia 
unknown,  but  where  neither  the  habit  nor  badge  of  the  Templars 
is  displayed,  the  monuments  were  erected  to  persons  distinguished 
by  a  share  in  the  same  romantic  undertakings. 

it  is  ^Hslieved  that  the  actual  performance  of  the  engagement 
was  not  necessary  for  this  monumental  distinction ;  but  that  the 
mere  vow  of  bearing  anus  against  the  infidels  who  possessed  the 
holy  land  was  deemed  sufficient*  Whilst  such  enterprises  were 
fiishionahle,  a  cross-legged  effigies  was,  undoubtedly,  considered 
an  honour  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  dignity  in  every  ancioDl 
hmWy ;  and  it  afipears  that,  at  one  period,  if  not  at  others,  the 
Pope  was  willing  to  absolve  reluctant  crusaders  from  the  pet* 
forroance  of  their  vow,  in  the  inatance  of  their  contributing  a  sum 
of  money,  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian 
cause,  through  his  hands. 

Persons  who  survived  the  order  of  templars,  and  the  rage  of  tlie 
crusades,  likewise  appear  lo  have  been  commemorated  with  the 
distinction  of  a  cross-legged  effigie^.  Many  such  instances  are 
presented  by  Mr.  Gough;t  and  this  practice  deserves  especial 
remembrance  with  the  topographical  examiner. ^It  will  not  be 

forgotten 

*  Arclieol.  Vol.  H.  p.«9l— SOO. 
t  Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  I.  Introdttction,  &c.  p.  96.->The  ikrt  cratsdt  wm 
conrecncrd  in  the  ^earl096;  and  the  teveoth  and  last  in  the  year  1X71^. 
The  Knightf  Templars  were  instituted  A.  D.  1U6^  aad  the  order  was  dia^ 
Alved,  A.  D.  1515. 
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fbrgotten  that  tbose  who,  hy  a  lengthened  life,  would  appear, 
bn  a  eompariion  of  datev,  to  he  snconnected  with  the  diaaolved 
order,  or  the  ktest  crusade,  were  sometimes  hoooared  with  a  me- 
morial of  their  former  distinctioii,  or  religious  zeal,  by  a  mona- 
nental  allusion  to  their  early  duties,  engagemeiits>  or  exploits. 

Vbws  of  repairing  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  crusading  por- 
pese,  wefe  also  -made  in  years  long  subsequent  to  the  actual  pro- 
secution of  a  crusade*  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  Sir  Walter 
Malbysse,  of  the  county  of  York,  who  mortgaged  his  estate,  to 
raise  money  for  a  crusade,  in  the  year  1366.  A  recollection  of  ' 
this  circumstance  will  enable  us  to  account  for  several  cross- 
legged  figures,  on  tombs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.* 

It  is  probable  that  a  vow  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  tn  pil- 
griinage,  also  entitled  a  person  to  an  efiigies  of  this  description. 
Such  appears  likely  to  have  been  the  cironmstance  with  females, 
who,  in  some  few  intttancea,  are  thus  iwpresented  on  their  monu- 
'ments.  Ills,  however,  known  that  many  ladies  attended  their 
hnsbands  in  the  expeditions  of  the  crusaders.  According  to  Mr. 
6rose,t  such  ladies  had  their  armt  crossed  on  their  bosoms;, 
but  that  writer  was  not  enabled  to  present  a  specimen  of  such  a 
practice. 

Some  persons  went  to  the  crusades  as  proxies  fer  others ;  in 
which  case  it  appears  probable  that  both  parties  were  represented 
by  cross-legged  figures. 

At  the  feet  of  cnmbent  statues  are  frequently  placed  the  repre^ 
sentations  of  animals,  as  lions^  bears,  or  dogs;  or  of  imaginary 
ehimer»,  as  dragons  and  griffins.  In  many  instances  the  figures 
so  placed  are  the  family  supporters ;{  as  was,  perhaps,  oiiiyer- 

3  M  2  sally 

^  A  corious  imUnce  of  amonumental  figure  of  this  description,  erected  in 
a  lUDch  later  a^e,  is  noticed  ia  the  Beauties  for  SofTolk,  p.  41)4;  where  it  is 
'said  that  Sir  Richard  Jemegan,  gentleman  of  the  privjr  chamber  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  is  "  represented  cross-legged,  in  imitation  of  the  Knights 
Templars." 

f  Grose,  Addenda  to  Preface,  p.  31. 
t  Some  instances  are  adduced  hj  Mr.  Gough,  Sepulchral  Moos.  Vol.  I. 
Introduction,  p.  1S3«  &c. 
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■ally  the  cise  tfter  tbe  rvformttion :  aii4,  mpetwci,  lk«f  Mir 
rebates  of  the  mme;  m  in  the  exaaipte  pf  ln^Aww  ^.t  jtk^  M 
•r  Bishop  Harewell,  ai  W«Us. 

iioM  at  the  feet  of  effi§;ies  are  esplaiotd  ^y  seiwrt  wnlsvtll^ 
emblems  ef  vigtknee  anil  courage ;  hot  Mr.  Gowgh  "4ooli^4hi^ 
etymology,  and  rather  inelises  to  think  tlie  praoliiie  ifuifetkom 
an  allusion  to  the  wordU  ia  Ptelai  XCI.  )3.  '  VAm  shall  U»9^ 
vpon  the  lien  and  the  adder ;  and  the  young  Uan  ivi4  thfi  /tow^ 
shall  thou  trample  nader  feet/ 

No  animal  is  more  fre^ently  introdiiced  Un#  the4og.  41* 
thongh  snob  an  opinion  is  not  sanctioned  by  majiy  vrjiterf  pn  t^ 
subject  of  sepulebral  monnsaeiits,  k  is  obyions  to  ^oppose  Ih^ 
this  animal  might  often  be  chosen  on  aeeofBil4  of  its  reptitpMon 
for  watolifniness  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Qongh  snggjests^  that,  when 
at  the  feet  of  ladies,  they  may  only  allude  t»  their  ^vonrptn  lap* 
dogs;  and  he  adds,  **  thai  lusights,  and  no|il«s  pnay  bai;e  tbem 
at  their  feet  as  the  companions  of  then*  sports,  or  np  cymbals  t^t 
their  rank.  The  greyhound  ia  introdueed  in  piptOKp  of  €^s^ 
monials,  from  tlie  Bayeux  tnpestry,  lio  the  Cluunp  4^  dinap  d'or,^* 

The  custom  of  placing  sculptured  animals  at  tlie  fe^iif  fionn* 
mental  statues,  was  not  abandoned  btHbre  the  middle  of  |b^  17tb 
century.  One  of  the  latest  instances  occurs  in  tbfs  QK>n|imei|t  of 
Lionel  Craufield;  Earl  of  Middlesex,  nhodied  A.  I>.  1645. 

Monumental  figures  carved  tn  trood,  and  of  fulMnngtb  pro> 
potions,  are  sometimes  seen,  thongh  not  fretpifwilly.  Tl^  use 
ef  this  materia)  has  not  been  proved  to  iiscevtsin  |;he  #ge  st 
which  the  monnment  was  erected.  That  some,  bov^ver,  ure  ^ 
iDonsiderablc  antiquity  is  evident  from  tlie  emsf-leggfd  attitude 
in  which  the  figures  are  repricsopied. 

"  The  oldest  funeral  inscriptions,  after  those  on  stone  cippi^ 
were  on  leaden  plates;  of  which  that  in  Arthur's  coffin  may  bo 
deemed  the  earliest  instance."  Some  few  examples  of  this  prac* 
tips  have  been  ionnd,  b^^g  ^te  in  ^h^  elevent|i  ^nd  twelfth 

OOPlfriiPw 
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U  vafrCQgUNnary,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the  Thirds 
lo  iwten  plates  el  leail,  with  inscriptiens,  on  the  hrea$ts  of  tbt 
IMrliee  iolerred. 

K  h  allMet  snperflnoQM  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  repre- 
«etttalioB  of  tlie  crou  was  not  confined  to  the  tombs  of  the 
■sKtpoQs  hf  profeMioni  The  variety  of  monumental  crosses, 
tbsAb  »  stone  und  hrass^  is  exceedingly  great  Four  plates,  con- 
taining cnriona  specimens^  rednced  into  classes,  are  presented  by 
MivGoiigli. 

..AmengtliepMst  remarkable monnments  in  English  churches^ 
liay  be  noiieed  those  which  represent;  on  the  npper  story  of  an 
altar  tomb^  the  deceased  in  the  natorsl  features  of  healthful 
ttfej.  and,  in  the  lo.wer .  compartment,  reveal  the  moornfuMigure 
of  an  flnshrooded' skeleton,' or  emaciated,  decaying,  human  body. 
These  monuments  have  given  rise  to  many  idle  tales  wiili 
modem  vei^era  and  sextons,  and  to  some  conjectures,  ei|oally 
idle,  among  peraony  likely  to  possess  superior  intelligence.  But 
iS'ia«rideftttbattiiey  are  merely  intended  to  exhibit,  with  in- 
atmefttve  emphasis,  tite  change  of  appearance  eifected  by  the 
common  lot  of  mortality.  Such  moral,  but  dreary,  sculptural 
deviofls  were  chiefly  raised  to  ecclesiasttos. 

The  folhMring.  oboervatious  are  selected  from  the  Addenda  to 
Mr.  Grose's  preiaoe,  {compared  with  Mr.  Lethieullier's  remarki^ 
and  those  of  Mr.  Googh,  on  which  they  are  chiefly  founded)  as 
they  may,  in  some  measure,  sasistthe  examiner  in  ascertaining 
the  ago  of  obscure  sepulchral  vestiges : 

'*  Those  monuments  ofoamented  with  circular  and  intersecting 
arches,  are  naually  of  greater  antiquity  then  those  having  pointed 
ones,  described  by  the  Intersection  of  two  circles ;  and  these  are 
more  ancient  than  those  low  pointed  srches  described  from  four 
centres ;  the  latter  being  scarcely  older  than  the  reigu  of  King 
Henry  thcSevenlh. 

"  In  figures  of  armed  knights,  tliose  with  the  mail  aVmonr, 
and  cylindrical  helmeU  flat  at  the  top,  are  always  older  than 
those  with  plate  armour  and  a  head-piece,  having  a  visor  and 
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beven    The  radiating  hair,  carling  inwarda  towardithe  head«  it 
a  mark  of  a  monamenl  of  the  1 3th  or  1 4th  oeurary . 

"  A  monument  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  eannot  be  oMar 
than  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  aa  arms  were  aol 
vsed  in  England  before  that  period.  Mr.  Gale  wjh,  not  before 
the  year  1147;  Mr.  Edmonson  places  the  ratroduction  of  tbem 
before  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century :  the  mediam  a» 
stated  above  may,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  truth  than  eilber. 

*'  The  first  instance  of  quartering  arms  by  any  suljeet,  was 
given  by  John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  following  the  ex-- 
ample  of  King  Edward  the  Third;*  therefore  monuments  adorned 
with  different  quarterings  must  be  posterior  to  that  period. 

^  Monuments,  with  supporters  to  coats  of  arms,  mark  them  to 
have  been  erected  since  the  time  of  King  Richard  the  Second, 
that  prince  b^iug  the  first  who  used  them. 

"  Till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  heads  of  the  peers 
were  not  adorned  with  coronets.  John  of  Eltham,  second  son 
of  King  Edward  the  Second,  who  died  A.  D.  1334,  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  on  a  coronet  with  leaves,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  of  its  kind. 

''  Where  the  arms  of  France  contain  only  three  fleurs  de  lis, 
or  lilies,  the  monument  has  been  erected  since  the  telgn  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth ;  before  that  time  they  were  aeme6  with 
those  flowers. 

"  Those  monuments'ou  which  the  heads  of  the  cumbent  figures 
are  supported  by  pillows,  or  cushions,  are  prior  to  the  1 6th  een* 
tury;  aAer  that  period,  mats  were  represented  as  used  for  that 
purpose."f 

Amongst 

*  Mr.  Gough  (on  the  aatborit^  of  Habingdon,  BfS.  in  Nash's  Worcester- 
shire, II.  143.^  observes  that  few  persons  in  England  qaarCered  ftrms  before 
A.  D.  )S68. 

t  Addci^da  to  Grose's  preface  to  his  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales.—* 
The  well-known  *' Rules  for  sepulchral  monaments/'  given  in  Anselm^i 
f*  Palait  de  1^ Honneur,**   and  often  reprinted  by  English  authors^  woald 

greatly 
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Amongst  the  curious  remains  of  ages  dtsfigared  by  rdigtoas 
Ugotry,  SBHiNES  hold  a  coospicuoas  place*  These  have  beei|« 
«oncWely  defined  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints ;  and,  as  such, 
they  were  at  once  oroameutal  and  profitable  to  a  religions  ea« 
lablishnient. 

It  will  be  reooHecteJ  that  canonization  had  virtually  its  rise 
in  Pagan  Rome;  and  was  a  remote  offspring  of  that  disgusting 
policy,  and  tyranny  over  the  prostrate  human  intellect,  which 
induced  the  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  first  Chris- 
tian saint  is  supposed  to  have  been  Suibert,  canonized  by  Leo 
tte  Third,  in  the  9th  century ;  and  the  last  Englishman  tb«s 
distinguished  (aeeording  to  Fuller)  was  Thomas  Gantilupe, 
Bishop  of  Heref»rd,  who  died  in  1282, 

The  bones  and  other  reliques  of  canonized  persons  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  religious,  as  objects  deserving  of  reverence— and 
of  rich  offerings.  Shrines  were  provided  for  the  reception  of  theso 
Temains;  and  the  sanctified  fragments  were  carried  in  proees- 
sioii,  on  marked  days,  for  the  amazement  of  such  of  the  vulgar 
as  were  poor,  and  for  the  allurement  of  such  as  were  a^ueot. 

It  would  appear,  that,  by  the  term  shrine,  we  are  to  under- 
stand  the  fixed  monument  of  the  saint,  which  was  usually  placed 
above  (i.  e.  behind)  the  high  altar.  This  was  an  erection  of  con-, 
siderable  magnificence,  and  generally  of  lioli  stone-work,  en- 
dosing  the  body,  or  other  reliques,  of  the  respective  saint.  Tho 
enclosed  and  portable  parts  of  shrines,  containing  the  bones  and 
reliques,  were  denominated  Feretra  ;*  and  these  were  carried  in 

2  M  4  procession, 

frMtl/  aiiift  iq  esabliagtbe  ^zamiiier  toaaoertain  the  intetiuon  of  any  variety 
in  the  attitude,  or  disposal,  of  monuoiental  figures  ofUie  chivalric  «g<»»  if 
their  fidelity  conld  be  relied  on.  But  it  is  believed  that  if  iho»e  rules  wete. 
infjct,  ever  observed,  their  operation  was  confined  to  the  coutinenr. 

*  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Googh  (Sepolcbral  Bluns.  Vol.  U.  Intfodnction, 
p.  194»)  that  <*  we  should  carafolly  disringui^b  between  feretories,  contain- 
ing the  whole  body,  and  portable  only  on  anniversaries  of  the  saints,  or  grand 
Accssious;  sad  shrines,  though  someiiniM   called  fenir*,   portable,   and 

raadp 
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proceHiioQ,  on  the  annifanary  of  |he  aaint't  day  9mi  oa  other 
grand  oelebrationa. 

Someof  Ihe  priuctpal  shrines  now  remaining  (atthoagh  (Kveiited 
of  ihetr  feretories^  and  more  solid  treasures)  are  those  of  Edward 
the  Confessor^  at  Westminster;  Bishop  Cantilnpe,  at. Hereford; 
•f  8t.  David,  (now  minons)  in  the  cathedral  of  St  David's ;  of 
Si.  Werburgh,  (mutilated)  at  Cheater;  and  of  St  FrijAeawide^  at 
Oxford.  These  are  costly  monnmenls  of  stouoi  with  the  eaccef  <^ 
tion  of  St  Frideswide's,  the  material  of  which  is  wood. 

The  portaUe  part  of  the  shrine  wa^  indeed,  often  encloaod  hy 
an  eneaaement  of  wood;  as  in  the  instance  of  Becket's  sfarige  alft 
Canterhory,  where  we  are  told  "  the  wooden  case,  heiog  dra^wo. 
np  by  cords,  discovered  one  of  gold,  whose  riches  were  inealimai- 
hie.  Gold  was  the  least  valuable  article  nmi  the  display  and 
lostre  of  rare  jewels;  some  of  so  large  d.imeasioiis  as  to  wtae^ 
a  goose's  egg/'* 

The  modes  of  revealing  the  shriue  of  a  saint,  apd  of  receivii^ 
ofirings  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  shewn  la  the  foUowipg  paiH 
sage  respecting  the   shrine  of    St»  Cuthbar^   at  Dnrhanu-*- 

"Among 

inade  of  i^ood,  and  covered  with  emmielled  pistes  of  metal  of  vari<ms»  sod 
snail  proporthmt,  and  containiog  a^  single  raiiqae  of  a  particvlar  sain^  Ot 
various  reliques  of  diAerant  ooes." — ^Tbese  latter  shrines  niay«  witli  propriety, 
be  denominated  reliquarUt;  aud  were  generally  placed  round  the  oppcr 
and  high  alUT  of  the  church  to  which  they  appertained.  One  of  these,  for- 
me rlj  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Astle,  is  engraved  in  the  Veiutta  Moim- 
wunta. 

*  Sepulchral  Mors.  Vol.  II.  Introduction,  p.  183—4.  We  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  gems,  and  other  Taluables,  appprtainisg  to  shri«e%  ware 
greatly  over-rated  bj  ordinary  observers.  Dart^  describing  tbe  shrine  of 
£dward  the  Confessor,  observes  that  **  over  tbe  stone- work  is  a.  frame  of 
wainscot,  said  in  times  past  to  have  been  curiously  plated  with  gold,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones  ;  the  frame  is  very  neat  and  regular,  but  seems 
never  to  have  been  covered ;  and  ai  for  the  jewels  thai  adorned  it.  tbey  are 
still  there;  for,  on  the  pilasters  between  the  arches,  is  a  fciiid^iMasair  vari  of 
ttaintd  flan,  a  coitoroary  ornament  at  tliat  time."  Dart's  History  of  Sk 
Jeter's  Westminster,  Vol.  II.  p  tf4. 
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"  Aaiiiikg  tbe  officers  of  the  ckurcb  were  a  mister  and  keeper  ot 
the  brelory,  who  waa  alto  vice  prior;  and  when  any  meu  o( 
liaaour  or  worship  were  disposed  to  offer  their  petitions  to  God 
and  St.  Catkbert,  or  to  offer  at  his  shrine,  if  they  requested  to 
kave  it  drawn,  or  to  see  it,  the  clerk  of  the  feretory  gave  notic* 
la  his  master,  who  brought  the  keys  of  the  shrine,  giving  them 
tp>  his  clerk  to  open  it;  his  office  was  to  stand  by  and  see  it 
dimws.  It  was  always  drawa  up  in  mattina  time,  wheh  Te 
99um  was  singing;  or  in  high  mass  time,  or  at  evening  songi^ 
vrhe»  Magnificat  waa  sung;  and  when  they  had  made  their 
prayer^  a^id  did  offer  any  thing,  if  it  were  gold,  silver,  ok 
jewels,  it  waa  instantly  hang  on  the  shrine ;  and  if  it  was  any 
other  thing,  as  a  anicom's  horn,  elephant's  tooth,  or  snch  like, 
it  waa  hong  witkin  tbe  feretory,  at  the  end  of  the  shrine;  and, 
wben  their  prayers  were  ended,  the  clerk  let  down  the  cover 
thereof,  and  loeked  it  at  every  corner,  returning  the  keys  to  the 
vice  prior."* 

.  It  is  said  by  Dart,t  "  that  Uie  customs  in  enshrining  were 
very  different  Sometimes  the  coffin  was  placed  level  with  the 
sarface  of  tbe  earth;  sometimes  upon  it;  and  sometimes  in 
ALTUM.  Tlie  first  was  fuf  men  of  exemplary  piety,  who  had 
aaffeced  .no  more  (or  religion  than  what  self-denial,  self-imposed 
severities  and  abstinence  required;  the  other  for  men  of  more 
early  example,  and  was  first  a  custom,  as  in  the  case  of  CutH' 
beri  before  he  was  sainted,  and  others,  but  afterwards  grew  a 
favour  to  saints  of  the  second  rank ;  the  elevated  body  waa 
aaaally  for  such  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  for  religion."«»It 
naist»  however*  be  observed  that  no  ancient  aothoritiea  an 
given  for  the  above  assertions. 

It  is  found  impracticable  to  present  in  these  pages  such  an 
examination  of  the  fashions  prevailing  at  di&rent  periods,  in 
regard  to  armour  and  attire,  as  might  assist  the  topographer  ia 

researches 

*  Rites  of  DarbsB,  p.  117,  118,  Ice. 
4  UiH.  ofSt.  Peter's  Wcrtmiaslcr,  Vol  IL  p.  tc 
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researcliefl  miiongst  tlie  sepulchral  monuments  of  England  amt 
Wales.  This  is  to  be  regretted^  as  the  fignreB  on  soch  montH 
ments  may  be  deemed^  for  several  ages  previous  to  the  familiar 
nse  of  the  art  of  painting,  the  historical  portraits  of  onr  ances* 
try ;  and  are,  as  snch,  the  dear,  though  unintended,  chronielea 
of  the  modes  of  dress  prevailing  at  their  respective  dates.  Am 
attempt  towards  the  performance  of  such  a  task  would  be  useless 
and  contemptible,  if  not  full  at  every  point.  Restrained,  by  the 
unavoidable  limits  of  the  work,  from  presenting  oompreheoiive  aad 
satisfactory  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  the  doty  of  the  writer 
(as  the  best  substitute  for  detailed  intelligence)  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  places  in  which  the  desired  information  may  be 
obtained. 

The  principal  annalists  of  Great  Britain  were  merely  the 
chroniclers  of  battles,  the  registrars  of  royal  births  and  deaths^ 
and  the  investigators  of  political  intrtgne,  until  Dr.  Henry  arose, 
to  shew  that  the  people,  and  the  progress  of  arts,  customs,  and 
manners,  were  entKled  to  a  large  share  of  the  hiatorian's  noticer 
In  the  judicious  "  History  of  Great  Britain,''  written  by  Dr. 
Henry,  are  presented  some  remarks  on  tlie  modes  of  dress  pre* 
vailing  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  island,  from  the  earlieal 
period  to  the  latest  on  which  he  treats.  His  dissertations  are 
well-adapted  to  the  purpose  of  general  history^  but  are  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  minute  for  the  gratification  of  the  anti-> 
quarian  reader. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  ''  Biographical  his* 
tory  of  England,''  are  still  less  satisfactory :  a  deficiency  which 
IS  almost  reprehensible,  when  his  numerous  opportunities  of  in* 
telligence  are  duly  considered. 

Mr.  Strntt  afibrds  some  judicious^  but  limited  remarks.* 

Each  of  these  writers  preceded  Mr.  Gough;  and  all  are  ren- 
dered of  secondary  importance  by  his  great  work  on  "  Sepul* 
chral  MoAomeuts.''    In  tlie  maguitude  of  such  an  undertaking 

many 
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■any  errova  must  necessarily  occur;  but,  for  a  rich  fund  of  in* 
Ibniiaiion  conceruiog  all  the  varieties  of  regal  ornaments^  and 
Unmm  appertaining  to  the  nobility ;  armour,  and  knightly  appen- 
dages; fashions  in  apparel,  and  the  numerous  circumstances  re-> 
latiag  to  dress,  as  exhibited  in  monumental  sculpture ;  the  reader 
18  referred,  with  confidence,  to  the  introductory  discourses  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr.  Gough's  valuable 
publication.  Detailed  examples  of  each  custom,  there  stated  in 
general  terms,  are  afforded  by  the  monuments  illnstrated  and  de- 
acribed  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  concluding  these  Antiqcarian  Sketches,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  writer  cannot  do  better  than  to  aji^ily  to  each  sec* 
tion  the  tenour  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  compress  within  determinate  limits  as  much  informal 
lion  as  was  attainable;  and  where  the  subject  under  discussion 
required  more  extended  or  minute  remarks,  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  research  connected  with  his  labours,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  more  elaborate  and  fertile  sources  of  in* 
telligence. 
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OF 

THB  PKIirCIPAt  BOORS  WHICH  THSAT  ON  THE  TePOSBAVBT 
AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  COLLCCTITELT ;  AND  OF 
WORKS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  PRUGftESS  OP  1*HE  ARTS  MOSl' 
IVPORTANT  IN  TOPOGftAPBlVAL  AESBAReHCS,  AND  OITtttV* 
WISE  AVFOttDINO   MATERIALS  TO  THE  IkOOAB  HiS90«fAH. 

^«*  LUtt  of  tueh  Books  ai  art  tUnttrattve  of  ths   Bistory  oni  AntifuUiei 
^vf  WALES  in  getterol,**  Are  oippendod  to  (he  ITiH  m4  ISlJk  oO^min  oftltk 
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T»£  English  Top,ographer;  or»  An  Historical  Account  Qm^hr 

as  can  l>e  collected  from  printed  Books  and  Manuscripts)  of  all  the 
Pieces  that  have  been  written  rtlating  to  the  Antiquities^  Natnnl 
History,  or  Topographical  Description  of  any  Part  of  Eoglandli 
Alphabetically  digested,  and  illustrated  with  the  Draughts  otseve* 
ral  very  curious  old  Seals,  exactly  enmven  from  their  respectiffe 
Originals.  %  an  impartial  Hand.  (Ur.  Rawuitsok.)  Octamk 
Lond.  1720. 

Bihliotheca  Topographiea  Jnglicana :  A  Catalogue  of  Books  on  En- 
glish Topography,  by  Jo. "Work all.    Duodeetnto,    Lond.  1716; 

BHtish  Topography :  or  an  Historical  Accoimt  of  what  has  been  done 
for  illustratinflf  the  Topographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Brttaio'  and 
Ireland,  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  With 
Plates,    Quarto,    Lond;  1780. 

Catalo^e  of  the  Books  relating  to  British  Topography,  and  Saxon 
and  P^orthern  Literature,  be(|ueathed  to  the  Sodleian  Library  in 
the  Year  1799,  by  Richard  Govgh,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Suarto. 
Oxford,  1814. 

Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  the  History  and  Topography  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Bart.  Compiled  from  his  Library  at  Stourhead,  Wilt- 
shire.    Octavo.    London:  Printed  by  W.  Bulnier  and  Co.  1815. 

*^*  The  impression  of   this    valuable  work  is  restricted  to 
Twenty -five. 

A  Bibtiosraphical  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  En- 
glish Topography,  (being  a  complete  collation  of  each  volume: 
stating  the  quantity  of  Letter  Press,  Lists  of  the  Plates  and  of  such 
Pedigrees  as  are  not  incorporated  in  the  Letter  press,  and  intended 
as  a  guide  to  Collectors  of  Works  on  the  Antiouities  and  Local 
History  of  England.)  By  Wiluam  Upcott,  of  the  London  In- 
stitution,   in  Ihree  Volumes.     Octavo.    Lond.  1818. 

Lives  of  Topographers  and  Antiquaries  who  have  written  concerning 
the  Antiquities  of  England,  with  (Twentv«six)  Portraits  of  the 
Authors,  and  a  complete  List  of  their  Works,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  Topography  of  this  Kingdom;  together  with  a  List  pf 

Portraits, 
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Pottmill*  Monufflents,  Views,  and  olKer  Prints  contained  in  each 
Woik;  with  Remarks  that  may  enable  the  Collector  to  kno«r  H4]eu 
the  Works  are  complete.  By  i.  P.  Malcolm,  Esq.  F.  S.  A* 
Stuarto.    Lend.  1815. 
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The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine ;  presenting  an  evact 
Geoffraphy  of  the  Kingclomes  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  I les  adioyning ;  with  the  Shires,  Hundreds,  Cities,  and  Shi re- 
Townes  within  the  Kingdome  of  England,  divided  and  described 
by  John  Speed.    Folio.    Lond.  1611,  or  16jO. 

KiUar^  Amiicum;  or,  A  View  of  the  Towns  of  England,  Collected 
by  4he  Appointment  of  Sir  Hbnry  Sp£LMan,  Knt  Stuarto, 
JLood.  \^6,  or  1678. 

*«*  Inserted  in  Gibson's  Edition  of  Spelman's  Engtisb  Works. 

A  Book  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Parishes,  Market  Towns.  Villagei^ 
Hamlets,  and  smallest  Places  in  England  and  Wales,  alphabetically 
set  down  as  they  be  in  every  Shire ;  with  the  Names  of  the  Hun* 
diieds  in  which  they  are,  and  how  many  Towns  there  are  in  erery 
Hundred ;  with  Maps  of  the  Couiities,*hy  Jacob  Van  Lavckrbn. 
SmftU  Quarto.    Lond.  1657;  republished  in  1666. 

Indtg  FiUarii:  or.  An  Exact  Register,  alphabetically  dioesled,  of 
.  aH  the  Cities,  Market  Towns,  Farishi's,  Villages,  the  Hundred, 
Latb,  Rape,  Ward,  Wapentake,  or  other  Division  of  each  County ; 
the  Bisboprick,  Deaneries,  Churches,  Chappels,  Hospitals,  with 
the  Rectories  and  Vicarages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  their  re- 
spectiye  Valuations  in  the  King's  Books.  The  private  Seats  of  the 
King,  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  By  John  Adams,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple.   The  Third  Edition ;  with  a  Map.    Folio,    1700. 

DicHojMrium  Anglut  Topograpkicum  et  Historicum ;  An  Alphabe- 
tical Description  of  the  chief  Places  in  England  and  Wales ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  most  memorable  Events  which  have  distin- 
guished them.  By  the  celebrated  Antiquary  William  Lambaade, 
formerly  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  and  Author  of  **  The  Perambula* 
tion  of  Kent."  Now  first  published  from  a  Manuscript  under  the 
Author's  own  Hand.    Portrait  by  f^'ertue.    ftaarto,    Lond.  1730. 

fogland's  Gaaettccr;  or  An  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villages  of  the  Kingdom.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  L 
and  II.  contain  a  Dictionary  of  the  Cities,  Corporations,  Market 
Towns,  and  the  most  noted  Villages,  their  distance  from  London, 
with  their  distance  or  bearing  from  the  next  market  town,  or  well 
known  place.  Vol.  IIL  a  new  Index  Villaris,  or  alphabetical  regis- 
ter of  the  less  noted  villages.  This  work  includes  all  the  chief 
harbours,  bays,  forests,  hills,  mines,  medicinal  springs,  mooirs,  and 
other  curiosities  both  of  nature  and  art;  and  not  only  takes  notice 
of  most  of  the  manors  and  seats  in  the  kingdom,  both  ancient  and 
present ;  but  also  points  out  the  old  military  ways,  camps,  casiles, 
s^nd  other  remarkable  ruins  of  Roman,  Danish,  and  Saxon  anti- 
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land.    In  Tbree  Volumes.    By  Stephen  WhftCfoy.  Loud.  I75(f- f  # 
Duodecimo, 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1768,  is  a  two-page  view  of  all  thecouniie9 
of  England  and  Wales ;  with  the  archbishopricks  and  bishopricks^ 
and  their  valuation ;  (he  circumference,  acres,  hundreds,  parishes, 
market  towns,  number  of  houses,  members,  chief  town,  latitude 
longitude,  distance  from  London,  market  days,  air,  soil,  and 
rivers. 

The  Complete  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales;  or,  an  accurate- 
Description  of  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  in  the  Kingdom; 
shewing  their  Situationt^,  Manufactures,  Trades,  Market,  Fairs, 
Customs,  Privileges,  Principal  Buildings,  Charitable  and  other 
Foundations,  &c.  and  their  distances  from  London :  with  a  De- 
scriptive Account  of  every  County,  their  Boundaries,  Extent, 
Natural  Produce,  Sec.  including  the  Chief  Harbours,  Bays,  Rivers, 
Canals,  Forests,  Mines,  Hills,  Vales,  and  Medicinal  Sprinn;  with 
other  curiosities  both  of  Nature  and  Art.  pointing  out  the  Alilitary 
Ways,  Camps,  Castles,  and  other  remains  of  Roman,  Danish,  and 
Saxon  Antiquity.    Two  Volumes.    Lond.  1775.**    Duodecimo, 

England's  GaEelteer  :  by  Philip  Lucrombe.  Three  Volumes. 
Duodecimo.    Lond.  1790. 

An  Account  of  the  several  Cities  and  Market  Towns  in  England  aod 
Wales;  describing  the  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  and  Manufacture 
carried  on  at  each  Place,  the  Days  that  the  Markets  are  kept  on, 
the  number  of  Parliament  men  sent  from  each  City,  &c.  and  the 
computed  and  measured  miles  from  London,  alphabetically  digest^ 
ed.    Octavo.    London :  priuted  for  S.  Bladon. 

A  New  Indej  FHUtris  for  England  and  Wales,  ftuarto,  Lond. 
1804. 

A  Topographical  Dictionarv  of  England ;  exhibiting  the  names  of  the 
several  Cities,  Towns,  Parishes,  Tythings,  Townships,  and  Ham- 
lets, with  the  County  and  Division  of  the  County,  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  The  Valuation  and  Patrons  of  Ecclesia<^tical 
Benefices  and  the  Tutelarv  Saint  of  each  Church.— The  resident 
Population,  according  to  the  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1801 ; 
and  the  Amount  of  the  Parochial  Assessments,  according  to  the 
Returns  made  to  Parliament,  in  1803.— The  Distance  and  Bearing; 
of  every  Place  from  the  nearest  Post  Office,  and  from  the  County 
Town.— Market  and  Fairs.— Members  of  Parliament,  and  Corpo* 
rations.— Free  Schools.— Petty  Sessions,  and  Assizes.— To  which 
Is  added  Miscellaneous  Information  respecting  Monastic  Founda* 
tions,  and  other  matters  of  Local  History.  Collected  from  the 
most  Authentic  Documents,  and  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order. 
In  Two  Volumes.  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  Fellow  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Quarto,  Lond. 
1808. 

Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales;  containing  the  Statistics,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Mineralogy  of  the  Counties;  the  History,  Antiquities, 
Curiosities,  ManuUctures,  Trade,  Commerce,  Fairs,  Markets, 
Charitable  and  other  Institutions;  Population  and  Elective  Fran* 
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chises  of  tbeCiUtfi,  Towns,  and  Boroughs;  includinjz a  complete 
Index  FiUaris,  with  the  Bearings  and  Distance  of  ekrh  Village  and 
Mansion  from  the  nearrst  Market  Town.  lllu««trated  by  two 
large  Maps,  descriptive  of  (he  Roads  and  inland  Navigation.  By 
Thomas  Potts.    Ociavo.    Lond.  18)0. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  compiled  from 
Faniamentary  and  other  authentic  Docmnents  and  Authontiei; 
containing  Geographical,  Topographical,  and  Sutistical  Accounts  ' 
of  every  District,  Object,  and  Place  in  Eneland,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Irelaod,  and  the  various  small,  islands  dependant  on  the 
British  Empire.  Accompanied  by  Forty-six  Maps  drawn  purposely 
for  this  Work  on  an  original  Plan.  By  Bbnjamin  Pitts  Capper, 
Esq.    Octavo,    Lond.  1813. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Description  of  Britayne  and  Irelond,  taken  out  of  the  Poll* 
cronicon,  finivbcd  (by  Caxton)  18  Aug.  1480,  20  Edw.  IV.  A 
little  Folio  Tract  at  the  end  of  Caxton's  *'  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land.»* 

Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Brittaine;  with  a  Brtefe  re- 
hersal  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  People  of  England,  and 
such  Commodities  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  same :  comprehended 
in  three  book^i  and  written  by  W.  H.  (William  Harrison,)  Chap- 
Iain  to  Sir  William  Brook^  Lord-Warden  of  the  Cinque- Ports; 
prefixed  to  both  Editions  of  Ho! inshed's  Chronicle,  1577  and 
1587,  Folio. 

Britaknia:  sive  flerentisstmorum  Regnorum,  Angliae,  Scotix,  et 
Hibernix,  et  Insolarom  adjacentium  rx  intima  Antiquitate  Choro- 
graphia  Descriptio.  Authore  Gut.  Camdeno.  Lond.  1586  and 
1587.  Ocfavo.-*Reprinted  in  Quarto  in  1590,  1594,  and  1600. 
—In  Foiio,  at  London,  in  1607,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1648  and 
1659. 

Britain:  or  A  Chorographtcall  Description  of  the  most  flourishing 
Kingdoms  of  Englanu,  Scotland,  and  the  Islands  adjoining,  out 
of  the  Depth  of  Antiquity ;  beautified  with  Maps  ot  the  several 
Shires  of  England.  Written  first  in  Latin  by  William  Canxlen, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  Dr.  in  Phy 
sic.    Foiio.    Lond.  1610  and  1637. 

Britannia:  or,  A  Chorographical  Description  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  toi^ether  with  the  adjacent  Islands.  Written  in  Latin  by 
William  Camden,  Ctarenceux  King  at  Arms;  and  translated 
into  English,  with  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  Edmund 
Gibson,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  1  his  Fourth  Edition 
is  printed  from  a  Copy  of  1723,  left  corrected  by  ttie  Bishop  for 
the  Press.     In  Two  Volumes.    Folio.     Lond.  1772. 

♦it*  Oriffinally  printed  in  One  Volume,  folio,  in  1695 ;  in  Two 
Volumes  in  1722  and  1753. 

Britannia:  or,  A  Geographical  Description  of  the  flourishing  King- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  tlie  Islands  adjacent, 
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from  the  earliat  Antiquity.  By  Wiluam  Camdcv.  Trmtbted 
from  the  Edition  published  by  the  Author  in  mdcvii.  Enlarged 
by  the  latest  Discoveries  by  tiiCHARD  Govgh,  F.  A.  and  R.  S.  S. 
In  Three  Volumes,  illustrated  with  Maps  and  other  Copper- 
plates. Folio.  Lond.  1789.— Remnted  in  Four  Volumes  in 
J  806. 

ADiscoverie  of  certaine  Erroura  published  in  print  in  the  much  com- 
mended Britannia,  1594,  very  preiudicial  to  the  Discentes  and 
Successions  of  the  auncient  Nobilitie  of  this  Realmc.  By  Ralphs 
BRoojce,  Yorke  Hcrault  at  Annes.  To  which  are  added  the 
learned  Mr.  CamdenN  Answer  to  this  Book ;  and  Mr.  Brooke's 
Reply.  Now  first  published  from  an  original  Manuscript  in  the 
Library  of  John  Anstis,  Esq.  Garter  King  at  Arms.  PoriraU  4^ 
the  Author,  and  the  Monument  qf  Camden,  Quarto,  Lond.  1 724. 
A  satisfactory,  and  curious,  account  of  Ralph  Brooke's  invidious 
publication  is  contained  in  the  Life  of  Camden  by  Mr.  Gougb» 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Britannia.— Originally  printed  in  1590 
m  Quarto. 

Descriptio  Britannix,  Scotlx,  Hybernix,  et  Orchadum,  ex  Hbro  Panli 
Jovii»  episcopi  Nucer.  de  Imperils  et  Gentibus  cogniti  Orbis,  cum 
ejus  operis  prohoemio,  ad  Alcxandnim  Farnesium  Card,  ampliss. 
Quarto.    Venet.  1548,  and  Bas.  1561,  duodecimo, 

Magnx  Britannix  Delicix  seu  Insularum  et  Regnorum  qux  Magnc 
Britannix  nomine,  el  sereniss.  Regis  Jacob!,  &c.  imperio  bodie  com- 
prehenduntur,  Descriptio:  ex  variis  auctoribus  colfecta,  et  reliqua- 
rum  Europx  Nalionum  jam  ante  editis  Deliciis  addita.  (Auctore 
Gasp.  £us.)    Duodecimo,    Colon.  1613. 

BuTGERi  Hermannid£  Britannia  Magna,  sive  Anglix,  Scotix, 
Hibernix,  et  adjacentium  Insularum  Geographico-Uistorica  De- 
scriptio.   Duodecimo,    Amstel.  I66l. 

Poly-Olbion  :  or,  A  Chorographicall  Description  of  all  the  Tracts 
Rivers,  Mountaines,  Fo^c>^,  and  other  Paris  of  this  renowned  Isle 
of  Great  Britaine ;  with  Intermixture  of  the  most  remarkable  Stories, 
Antiquities,  Wonders,  Rarityes,  Pleasures,  and  Commodities  of 
the  same.  Digested  in  a  Poem  bv  Micuaell  Draytok,  Esq. 
Folio,  London:  Printed  for  M.  iLownes,  J.  Browne,  J.  Helme, 
i.  Busbie,  16134  With  a  Frontispiece,  wholelenglh  Portrait  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  engraved  by  William  Hole,  and  Maps. 

To  the  Second  Edition,  1622,  were  added  Twelve  Books,  describing 
the  East  and  North  Parts  of  the  Island.  Reprinted  in  a  folio  Edi- 
tion  of  Drayton's  Works  in  1748,  and  in  an  octavo  Edition  in  Four 
Volumes,  in  1753. 

In  Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerarv,  1617,  fol.  Part  HI.  Book  III.  c. 
3,  4,  5,  are  descriptions  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
single  chapters  each.  The  last,  with  his  Hbtory  of  the  Aftiirs 
of  Ireland  from  1599  to  1603,  was  Reprinted  at  Dublin,  1735,  in 
Two  Volumes.     Octavo, 

The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,    Endeavoured  by  Thoki as 
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Ft7LLBm»  D.D.    With  a  Portrait  of  tlie  Author,  by  D.  Logg^n. 
Folio.    LoDcl.  1662. 

An  Abri(Ygenient  and  Continuation  was  published  in  octavo  in  1684, 
intitled  "Anglorum  Speculum;  or  The  Worthies  of  England  in 
Church  and  Slate,  by  G.  S.'' 

*  The  oriffioal  Work  was  reprinted  in  Two  Volumes,  c^uarto, 
11,  with  a  few  explanatory  Notes,  by  John  Nichols,  F.A.b. 

In  the  Philosophical  Tran8act'u>ns,  No.  35C,  p.  589.  and  in  tlie  Pro* 
zmium  of  his  "  Belgium  Britannicum,''  1719»  is  Dr.  William  Mus* 
grave's  Latin  Dissertation  "  de  Britannia  quondom  pxne  insula." 

Magna  BriUtnimaet  Hibemia,  Antiatta  et  Nova:  or  A  New  Survey 
ot  Great  Britain;  wiierein  to  the  1  opographical  Account  given  by 

*  Mr.  Cambden,  and  the  late  Editors  of  his  Britannia,  is  added  a 
more  large  History,  not  only  of  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  Towns,  and 
Parishes  mentioned  by  them,  but  also  of  many  other  Places  of 
Note,  and  Antiquities  since  discovered.  Collected  and  composed 
by  an  impartial  Hand.  In  Six  Volumes.  Stuarto,  Lond.  in  the 
Savoy,  1720-1731. 

England  Described:  or  The  several  {Counties  and  Shires  thereof 
briefly  liandled ;  some  Things  also  premised,  to  set  forth  the  Glory 
of  this  Nation.  By  Edward  Leigh,  Esq.  Master  of  Arts  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  in  Oxford.    Octavo.    Lond.  1659. 

G.  Hassey*s  '*  MemorahUia  Mundi ;  or.  Choice  Memoirs  of  the 
History  and  Description  of  the  World,  1670,' 12mo.  is  more  than 
half  employed  in  the  Description  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Britannia  :  or,  A  Geographical  Description  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  ami  Ireland,  with  the  Isles  and  lerritories 
thereunto  belonging.     By  Richard  Blome.    FoUo.    Lond.  1672. 

England's  Kemarques;  giving  an  exact  Account  of  the  se\'eral  Shires, 
&c.    Duodecimo.     1678,  1682. 

Anglia  R  EDI  viva  ;  being  a  full  Description  of  all  the  Shires,  Cities, 
principal  Towns  and  Rivers  in  England;  with  some  useful  Obser- 
vations concerning  what  is  most  remarkable,  whether  in  relation  to 
their  Antiquity,  Situation,  Buildings,  Traffick,  or  Inhabitants. 
Collected  by  Mr.  DuNSTAR.    Duodecimo.    Lond.  1699. 

Britannia  Baeonica :  or,  the  Natural  Rarities  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  according  a«  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  Shire:  his-» 
torically  related,  according  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Lord  Bacon; 
and  the  Causes  of  many  of  them  philosophically  attempted :  by 
J.  Childrey.    Smalt  Octavo.    Lond.  1661. 

,  J^rma  Burgi:  or,  An  Historical  Essa^  concerning  the  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Boroughs  of  Enslaod;  taken  from  Records.  By  Thomas 
Madox,  E^q.  His  Majesty's  Historiographer,  foho,  Lond. 
1726. 

British  Curiosities  in  Art  and  Nature ;  giving  an  Account  of  Rarities 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  viz.  Monuments,  Monasteries,  Priories, 
Frieries,  Nunneries,  Colleges,  Hospitals,  Walls,  Roman  Camps, 
Garrisons,  Highways,  Coins,  Altars,  Urns,  Pavements  of  Mosaic 
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Work,  Temriiesy  Chiirdi^,  Bridges,  Kintft  Tala€«s»  N^UmkhV 
Seats,  Sec.  To  which  is  added  a  very  useful  Sdlenioi.  conlaining  a 
brief  AccouQ^  of  the  State  of  each  Coimty  \a  Engl^  at  ope  Vievj^ 
curiously  engraved,  and  printed  on  a  Sheet,  to  fold  up  or  put  ia  « 
Frame.    DMdedmo,    Lond.  17128. 

New  Description  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Adjacea^  Islands, 
&c.  w4th  many  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks^  and.  a  New  and 
Correct  set  of  Maps  of  each  County,  their  Roads,  and  D/utances;i 
their  Margins  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  very  remarkable 
Antiquities,  By  Hei^man  Moll.    FoUo,     1724. 

New  Survey  of  England ;  wherein  the  Defects  of  Camden  are  sup- 
plied, and  the  Errons  of  his  FoHowers  remarked;  the  OpinioiW 
of  our  Antiquaries  compared  ;  the  Roman  Military  Ways  traced; 
and  the  Station  settled  according  to  the  Itinerary,  without  altering 
the  Figures;  with  some  Natural  History  of  each  County.  By  N. 
Salmon.     In  Two  Volumes.     Octavo.    Fkttes,    Lond.  1731. 

The  Agreeable  Historian  ;  or  Complete  English  Traveller;  giving  a 
Geographical  Description  of  every  County  in  Great  Britain*  w4h 
the  Antiquities  of  the  same.  By  Samuel  Simpsok.  In  Threes 
Volumes.     Octavo,    Lond.  1746. 

The  English  Traveller,  givine  a  Description  of  those  Parts  of  Gn^t 
Britain  called  Ensland  and  Wales,  &c.  InThree  Vol^mns  L^jip. 
Printed  for  T.  lleade,  in  Dogwell-couct,  While-Fryars,  Fleet. 
Street,  1746. 

In  the  First  Volume  of  "  A  Complete  System  of  Geography  with 
Maps  by  E.  Bowev,  in  Two  Volumes.*  Folio,  1747,  is  a  De-. 
scription  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  many  particulars  opt 
usually  inserted  in  such  General  Surveys. 

A  New  Description  of  all  the  Counties  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
6lh  Edition,  1752.*'  12mo.  principally  for  Roads,  Carriages,  and 
Fairs. 

The  Beauties  of  England,  divided  into  their  Respective  Counties. 
1756.'*     \2mo. 

England  and  Wales  described  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  W.  ToL* 
DERVY.    With  Plates.     Octavo,    Lond.  1762. 

The  Beauties  of  England,  or  a  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Chief 
Villages,  Marktt  Towns,  and  Cities,  Antiquities,  Remains  »f 
Palaces,  Monasteries,  Cumps,  and  Castles;  the  two  Universities;^ 
l^^ondon  aiul  Wwiminster ;  divided  into  their  Respective  Counties, 
and  intended  as  a  Travelling  Pocket  Companion,  pointing  out 
whatever  is  curious  both  in  Ait  and  Nature,  1763."  i2mo.  A 
New  Edition  in  1767,  ^ 

England  Illustrated :  or,  A  Compendium  of  the  Natural  History. 
Geography,  TopoG;raphy,  and  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civii» 
of  England  and  Wales;  with  Maps  of  the  several  Counties,  and 
Engravings  of  many  Remains  of  Antiquity,  remarkable^BuildingSp 
and  principal  Towns.     In  Two  Volumes,     fluarto,     Lond.  17^ 

"  A  Description  of  England  and  Wales  i  containing  a  particular  Ac« 
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c«iiiitof cftdk  County;  with  it» Anttqitkies,  Curiotkies,,  Siloatioiiy 
Extent,  CItiiHite,  RiTere,  Lakes,  Miaeral  Waters^  Soils,  FoAils, 
Civeros,  PUnts,  and  Mintrals,  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Eccietiasti- 
eal  Divisions,  CKies,  Towns,  Palaces,  Seats,  Cor(>oratiomi,  Mar- 
kets, Fairs,  Manufactures,  and  Trade ;  with  the  Autiqutties,  Sieges, 
and  Remarkable  Battles  fought  in  every  County^  and  the  Lives  of  i 
th4  IlluBtrious  Men  each  has  Produced.  EmbeUislied  with  Two 
Hundred  aifd  Forty  Copper  Plates  of  Pakces,  Cast^,  Cathedrals; 
the  Ruins  of  Roman  and  Saxon  Buildings ;  and  of  Abbeys,  Monas- 
teries, and  other  Religious  Houses ;  besides  a  variety  of  Cots  d€ 
Urns,  Inscrptions,  and  other  Antiquities.  In  Twelve  Volumes, 
ISmo.    Lond.  1769.  1770. 

faigland  Displayed :  being  a  New,  Complete,  and  Accurate  Survey, 
and  Description  of  England  and  Wales.  By  P.  Russel  and  Ow£N 
Price,  1769."    FoUo. 

The  Complete  English  Traveller;  or  a  New  Survey  and  Descrip^ 
tion  of  England  and  Wales.  Containing  a  full  Account  of  what- 
ever is  Curious  and  Entertaining  in  the  several  Counties  ofEog* 
hmd  and  Wales;  the  Isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  and  other  Islands  adjoin- 
ing to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Nathaniel  Spencer.    Folio. 

"  An  Essay  Explaining  the  Mode  of  executing  a  Useful  Work  en- 
tilled,  A  New  Description  of  England  and  Wales,  as  a  Continua* 
tioB  and  Illustration  of  Cambden,  12mo."  1772. 

Britamia  Cwriaa :  or,  A  Description  of  the  most  remarkable  Curi- 
osities of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  In  Six  Volumes.  Ockho. 
Lond.  1777. 

England  Delineated :  or,  A  Geographical  Description  of  every 
County  in  England  and  Wales ;  with  a  concise  Account  of  its  most 
hnportant  Products,  Natural  and  Artificial.  With  outline  MapB 
of  all  the  Counties.  By  ^ohn  Aikin,  M.D.  SmuU  Octamo.  Load. 
1795. 

The  Beauties  of  England.  In  Two  Volumes.  Plates.  Octavo. 
Lond.  1776. 

A  New  Display  of  the  Beauties  of  England :  or,  A  Description  of 
the  most  elegant  or  magnificent  Public  Edifices,  Royal  Palaces^, 
Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  and  other  Curiosities,  Natural 
or  Artificial,  in  the  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Adorned 
with  a  Variety  of  Copper  Plate  Cuts  newly  Engraved.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Octooo.^ London:  Primed  for  R.  Goadby  and  Co. 
1787. 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  in  a  Descriptive  View  of  each 
County.  By  Philip  Lvckombb.  In  Two  Volumes.  Duodecimo, 
Lond.']79i. 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  or  Delineations,  Topo* 
graphical.  Historical,  and  Descriptive,  of  each  County.  Embel- 
lisbed  with  more  than  Seven  Hundred  Engravings.  In  Twenty-six 
Volumes*     Octavo.    Lond.  1801-^1817. 

*^*  There  are  Large  Paper  copies  of  this  work. 
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BcmaiiM  concerning  Britain^;  their  Languages,  Namei»  Sufnam^ 
Allusions,  Anagrammes,  Armories,  Monies,  Empreases,  Apparell* 
Artillarie,  Wise  Spef'che^,  Prorerbs,  Poesies,  and  Epitaphs.  Writ- 
ten  by  William  Camden,  E^,  Clareoceux  King  of  Armes,  sur- 
named  the  Learned.     The  Fifth  Imprentoa,  with  many  rare  Aoti- 

?uitie8  never  before  imprinted,  by  the  Indu^rv  and  Care  of  John 
hilipot,   Somerset   Herald.     Portrait,     2uArto.     Lond.  1636, 
1637.— The  preceding  EUiitions  are  I6l4,  1633,  I6S9. 

jirchaohgia  Britannica ;  giving  some  Account  additional  to  what 
has  been  hitherto  published,  of  the  Languat^es,  Histories,  and 
Customs  of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  from  Col* 
lections  and  Observations  \n  Travels  through  Wales,  Cornwall, 
Bas-Bretagne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.    Bv  Edward  Lhvyd,  M.A. 

•  of  Jesus  College,  Keeper  of  the  At«hnioiean  Museum  in  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  Glossography.    Folio.    Oxford,  1707. 

Letters,  Essays,  and  other  Tracts  illustrating  the  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  together  with  insiny  ctirious  Discoveries  of  the 
Affinity  betwixt  the  Language  of  the  Americans  and  the  Ancient 
Britons  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  Stc. ;  aUo  Specimens  of  the  CeU 
tic,  Welsh,  Irish,  Saxon,  and  American  Languages.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Malcolm B.     Octavo.    £dmb.  1738,  and  U}nd.  1744. 

Joannis  Leiandi  Antiquarii  de  Rebus  Brilannicis  Collectanea:  ex 
Autographis  descripsit  ediditoue  Tho.  Hearntus,  A.M.  Oxoni- 
ensis,  qui  et  App^ndicem  suojecit,  totumque  Opus  (in  VI  Volu- 
mina  distributum)  Notts  et  Indtce  adomavit  Octato,  Oxonir. 
I715'.-Reprintedin  1774. 

Select  Papers  relating  to  English  Antiquities,  published  from  the 
Originals.     By  John  Ives.    With  Plates.     Siuarto,     1773. 

CoUcctanea  Curiosa;  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  the  His- 
.  tory  and  Antiquities  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a  variety  of  utiier  Subjects,  chiefly 
collected,  and  now  HrH  published  from  the  Manuscripts  of  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft;  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Bishop 
Tanner.     In  T«o  Volumes.    Octavo.    Oxford,  17^1. 

An  Account  of  the  Ancient  Division  of  the  English  Nation  into 
-   Hundreds  and  Tiihings.    By  Granyillb  Sharp.    Ocraoo.  Lond* 
1784. 

Arckaologia:  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vol.  I-XVHf. 
Suarto.     Lond.  1770—1816. 

Index  to  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  of  Archaeologia«  Printed  by 
Order  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  3d  of  March* 
1809.  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  Secretary.  Quarto.  Lond. 
1809. 

Fetusta  Monumenta  *  gua  ad  Rerum  Briiannicarum  Memoriam  con-^ 
9ercandam  Societaa  Aniiqnariorum  Londini  sumptii  suoedenda  cu- 
favit.    Four  VolumcB.    Foiio.     1747,  1789,  1796,  1817. 
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An  Index  to  the  First  Three  Volumes  of  the  Fetusta  Monutnmta. 
By  Nicholas  Carusle,  Secretary.    Folio.    Lond,  1810. 

The  AKTiavARTAN  Bepcrtory;  A  Miscellaneous  Assemblage  of 
Topography,  History,  Biography,  Customs,  and  Manners ;  intended 
to  illustrate  and  preserve  several  valuable  Remains  of  old  Times. 
Chiefly  compiled  by  or  under  the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose, 
£s().  F.R.  &  A.S.  Thomas  AsTLb,  £«q.  F.R.  &  A.S.  and  other 

-  eminent  Antiquaries.  Adornt* d  with  numerous  Views,  Portraits* 
and  Monuments.  A  New  Edition,  vtith  a  great  many  valuable 
Additions.  In  Foitr  Volumes.  Huarto.  Lond.  1807,  1808,  and 
1809. 
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Originally  printed  in  Four  Volumes  quarto,  in  1775. 


Miscellanies,  Antiquarian  and  Historical,  by  F.  Sayers,  M.  D. 
Octavo.    Norwich,  1805. 

Bibliothcca  Topographica  Britamdca ;  comprehending  Antiquities  in 
various  Counties  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Ten  Volumes. 
£dited  by  John  Nichou.  F.A.S.  Quarto.  Loud.  1780 — 
180e. 

The  Topographer,  for  the  Years  1789,  1790,  and  1791 ;  contain- 
.iog a  variety  of  original  Articles  illustrative  of  tlio  Local  History 
and  Antiquities  of  England ;  particularly  in  the  History  and  De- 
scription of  ancient  and  eminent  Seats  and  Styles  of  Architecture; 
in  the  Preservation  of  curious  Monumental  Inscription^ ;  in  the  Ge« 
nealogiesand  Anecdotes 6f  famous  Families;  in  Disquisitions  upon 
remarkable  Tenures,  and  in  the  Delineation  of  the  Face  of  Coun- 
tries. Embellished  with  Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes.  Octavo, 
Load.  1789—1791. 

Topographer;  containing  a  Variety  of  original  Articles,  illustrative 
of  the  Local  History  aud  Antiquities  of  this  Kingdom.  With 
Forty-two  Plates.    Suarto.    Lond.  J 791 . 

Topographical  Miscellanies,  <being  a  Continuation  of  the  Topogra- 

5 her;)  containing  Ancient  Histories,  and  Modern  Descriptions,  of 
fansioos,  Churches,  Monuments  and  Families,  with  many  En- 
cravinss,  particularly  of  Ancient  Architecture  throughout  Eng- 
Jand.  Vol.  L  being  portions  of  the  History  oi  Sussex,  Kent,  Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Derbyshire.    With  Plates.     Stuarto.    Lond.  1792. 

A  Topographical  Survey  of  the  Counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  commonly  called  the  Western 
Circuit.  Embellished  with  Maps  of  ttte  several  Counties,  taken 
from  actual  Surveys.  By  William  Tunnicliff,  Land  Surveyor. 
Octavo.    Sal  isbu  ry ,  1 79 1 . 

A  Restoration  of  the  ancient  Modes  of  bestowing  Names  on  the 
Rivers,  Hills,  Vallies,  Plains,  and  Settlements  of  Britain  ;  recorded 
in  no  Author.  Exemplified  iu  the  Derivations  of  Roman-British, 
and  later  Denominations  of  Districts,  Names  of  the  principal 
Towns,  and  Appellations  of  the  Features  of  Nature;  from  which 
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nearly  qU  the  Explanations  given  to  these  Terms  by  Venteftan* 
Skinner,  Vallancey,  Bryant,  Borlase,  Whitaker,  Pryce,  Macpber- 
son,  and  other  Etymologists,  ate  stievn  to  be  unfounded.  By  G. 
Dyer  (of  Exeter.)  Octavo.  Exeter;  printed  for  the  Autbor. 
1805. 

A  General  Account  of  ail  the  Kivers  of  Note  in  Great  Britain ; 
with  their  several  Courses,  their  peculiar  Cbaracters*  the  Counties 
through  which  they  flow,  and  the  entire  Sea  Coast  of  our  Island ; 
concluding  with  a  minute  Description  of  the  Thames,  and  its  vari- 
ous auxiliary  Streams.  By  Hbn&y  Skrive,  Esq.  LL.B.  of  War- 
ley  in  Somersetshire.     Octavo,    Lond.  1801. 


Illustrations  of  the  Mannen,  and  Expences  of  ancient  Times  in  £ag« 
land,  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  de* 
duced  from  the  Accompts  of  Churchwardens  and  other  authentic 
Documents,  collected  from  various  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
explanatory  Notes.    Quarto,    Lond.  1797. 

Fr(^menta  Antiquitatis :  or  Ancient  Tenures  of  Land,  and 
jocular  Customs  of  Manors,  originally  published  by  Thomas 
Blount,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple;  enlarged  and  corrected  by 
JosiAH  Bbckwitb,  Gent.  F.A.S. ;  with  considerable  Additiom 
from  authentic  Sources  by  Herculks  Malebysse  Beckwitb. 
fifiarto.    Loud.  1815. 

*«*  Originally  printed  in  1679,  and  reprinted  in  1784,  octoro. 

Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities;  chiefly  illustrating  the  Oriirin 
of  our  vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions,  oy 
JoiiN  Brand,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Aou- 

?uaries  of  London.     Arranged  and  reviseil,  with  Additions,  by 
Lenry  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Sec.  S.A.  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  iu 
the  British  Museum.    In  Two  Volumes.    Sluarto,    Lond.  1813. 

*«*  Originally  printed  in  one  volume  octavo. 

A  Provincial  Glossary;  with  a  Collection  of  Local  Proverbs  End 
Popular  Superstitions.    By  Francis  Grose,  Esq.  F.A.S.    Octavo. 

Lond.  1787. 

The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales ;  with  preliminary 
Observations,  and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Uos- 
Dtuls.  By  JoRw  Howard,  F.R.S.  The  Third  Edition.  Stforlo. 
Warrington,  1784. 

State  of  Prisons  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  extending  to  vari- 
ous  Places  therein  atistgned,  not  for  the  Debtor  only  but  for  the 
Felons  also,  aud  other  less  criminal  Offenders:  Together  with  some 
useful  Documents,  Oiwervations,  and  Remarks,  adapted  to  ex- 

))lain  and  improve  the  Condition  of  Prisoners  in  general.     By 
fAMES  Neild,  Esq.    &uarlo,     Lond.  18JS. 

ITINERARIES  AND  TOURS  THROUGH  PARTS 
OF  ENGLAND. 

TKe  Laboryouse  Journey  and  Serche  of  John  Leylande,  forEnglandet 
AiMtquitees,  gcucn  ot'hym  as  a  newe  years  gyfie  to  Kynge  Henry 
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tkt  vMI.  hi  ths  texvii.  .yvare  ef  bis  ReygM,  with  Dedarsc^rtim 
enlarged;  hy  Johan.  Balb.  Vnodeeimo,  Lond.  4549 Re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  the  Lives  of  Lclancl,  He4me,  and  Wood,  in 
.1773:  at  the  same  Time  a  considerable  Number  were  printed  se- 
parately. 

**  The  Peregrination  of  Dr.  Andrew  Roande/'  printed  by  Heamc  at 
the  end  of  Beiiedictus  Abbis»  1735,  p.  764»  fron>aCopy  in  the 
Hand- Writing  of  Lawrence  Noei»  in  the  possession  of  T.  Lam- 
barde,  of  Sevenoak,  Kent. 

The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  the  Antiquary.    PuMitbetl  from  the 
original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Thomas  H barns,  M.A. 
In  Nine  Volumes.     Octavo.    Oxford,  171U — 171S. — Heprimedat 
.  Oxfbrdi  in  t745  and  1768.9. 

Itinerarium  Germaniae,  Gallia?,  Anglt»,  Itdliar,  scrlptum  a  PAt7LO 
HENTSNBito ;  cum  indice  Loeorum,  Rerom  atq.  Verboram  Me- 
morabilittm.    Siiarlo.    Breste,  1697. 

A  Journey  into    England.      By  Paul  Hentzker,  in  the    Year 
MBXcviit.     PrintedatStniwberry  Hill,  1757.    Duodecimo.    Re> 
.  printed  at  the  private  Press  of  T.  £.  Williams  Readings  1S07. 
Fifty  copies  only,    fiiwrlo. 

Ttineraria  Symonis  Simeonis  et  Willielmi  de  Worcestre :  quibus  ac- 
cedii  TractatUs  de  Metro,  in  quo  traduntur  Regulx  a  Scriptortbus 
tnedii  JRy'i  in  Versibus  Leoninis  obser?atae.  £  Co<rtcibiis  MSS» 
in  Bibliotheca  Coll.  Corp.  Christi  Cantab,  asservatis  primus  eruit 
ediditaue  Jacobus  NASultR,  A.M.S.A.S.  ejusdemque  Collegii 
Miper  Socivs.    k&^  Octavo.    Cantab.  1778. 

Guyde  for  English  Travailers,  shewing  in  gen<*ral  how  far  one  Citie 
and  many  Shire-Townes  in  Englan<)  are  clistant  from  other ;  toge« 
ther  with  the  Shires  in  particular,  and  the  chiefe  Tounes  in  every 
of  them.    By  John  Nohdbn.    FoUo.    Lond.  1625. 

Select  Remains  (Itineraries  and  Letters)  of  the  learned  Johw  Ray, 
MA.F.R.S.t  with  his  Life,  by  the  late  William  Di^ham,  D.D. 
Canon  of  Windsor,  ami  F.R.S.  Published  by  Gborcb  Scott, 
M.A.  and  F.R.S.    Portrait.    Octavo.    Lond.  1760. 

An  Historical  Account  of  Mr.  Rogers's  Three  Years  Travels  over 
England  and  Wales;  giving  atnieand  exact  Description  of  all 

^ .  the  chiefest  Cities,  Towns,  and  Corporations  in  England,  Domi* 
oion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Twede;  together  with 
the  Antiquities  and  Places  of  Admiration,  Calliedrals,  Churrhes  of 
Note,  in  any  City,  Town,  or  Place  in  each  County.  With  a  Map. 
Small  Octavo,     Lond.  1694.— Reprinted  in  1697. 

*«*  A  surreptitious  copy  of  Drome's  Travels.-i-Gough. 

Travels  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  1f(iving  a  true  and  exact 
Description  of  the  chiefest  Cities,  Towns,  and  Corporations:  toge- 
ther with  the  Antiquities  of  divers  other  Places,  the  most  famous 
Cathedrals,  and  other  eminent  Structures;  of  several  remarkable 
Caves  and  Wells;  with  many  other  diverting  Pasi»ages  never  be- 
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fort  publlihed.    By  Jambs  Bbomb,  M.A.  Rector  of  CherilBft  in 
Kent.    Octavo,    llond.  1726.— Originally  printed  in  1700. 

Itinerarium  Curiosum :  or.  An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and  re* 
markable  Curiosities  in  Nature  and  Art,  observed  in  Travels 
through  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  with  Copper-plates,  Bj  Wil- 
liam Stukbiay*  M.D.F.R.  and  A.&  1  he  Second  £dition,  with 
large  Additions.  In  Two  Volunoes.  FoUo.  Lond.  1776.  Ori- 
ffinaliy  printed  in  One  Volume  in  17S4«  and  reprinted  in  Two 
Volumes  in  1817. 

A  Voyage  to  Ensland ;  containing  many  Things  relating  to  the  State 
of  Learning,  Keligioii,  and  other  Curiosities  of  that  Kingdom,  by 
Mons.  Sorbibrb;  as  also  Observations  on  the  same  Voyage,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  F.R.S.  and  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Translated  from  the  French.     Octavo.     Lond.  1 700. 

Drunken  Barnabv's  Four  Journies  to  the  North  of  England,  in  Ijatin 
and  English  Metre.  First  Edition  (circa  1640)  with  Frontispiece 
by  Marshall :  reprinted  in  1716, 1723, 1774,  and  1805.    Duodecimo. 

A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  divided  in  Cir- 
cuits or  Journies;  giving  a  particular  and  diverting  Account  of 
whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Observation ;  with  useful  Observa- 
tions upon  the  whole.  (By  Daniel  Defoe.)  In  Three  Volumes. 
Octavo.  Lond.  1724-7.  Originally  printed  in  One  Volume, 
octavo^  1714.— An  Eighth  Edition,  with  large  Additions,  by 
Samuel  Richardson,  Printer,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kimber.  was  pu1>> 
lished  in  Four  Volumes  12f/ta.  in  1777. 

The  Comical  Pilgrim's  Travels  through  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.     Octavo.    Lond.  1722. 

Journey  through  England  and  Scotland.  By  Jo.  Mack  ay.  In 
Three  Volumes.    Octavo.    Lond.  1722-3. 

A  Tour  through  Parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  1778; 
in  a  Series  ot  Letters,  by  Richard  Joseph  Sulivan,  Esq.  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  In  I'wo  Volumes.  Octavo. 
1785.— Originally  printed  in  Quarto,  in  1780. 

A  Tour  to  the  West  of  England  in  1788,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Shaw,  M.A. 

Octavo.    Lond.  1789. 
Prospects  and  OI»ervations,  on  a  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland, 

Natural,  (Economical,  and  Literary.    By  Thomas  Nbwte,  Esq. 

With  Twenty-four  Plates.     Quarto.    Lond.  1792. 

A  Tour  through  the  South  of  England,  Wales,  and  Part  of  Ire- 
land, made  during  the  Summer  of  1^91.  Plates.  Octavo.  Loud. 
1793. 

Eccentric  Excursions  in  England  and  Wales,  with  One  Hundretl 
Sketches  of  Character  and  Country,  by  G.  Woodward*  Quarto. 
Lond.  1796. 

Observations  relative  chiefly  to  the  Natural  History,  Picturesque 
Scenery,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Counties  of  En^taiul, 
made  in  the  Years  1794  and  1790.  Illustrate<l  by  a  Mineralogical 
Map  and  Sixteen  Views  in  Aqua-tip*    «.y  Aiken.  ^  By   Wjluaih 

Gkorgk 
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GtoftCK  MATCNf  M.A.  Fellow  of  the  LinDOBfln  Society.  Two 
Volomei.  OcUmo.  Salisbury,  1797. 
Observations  on  the  Western  Parts  of  England,  relative  chiefly  to 
Pictnresque  Beauty.  To  which  are  afldecl>  a  few  Remarln  on  the 
Picturesque  Beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  William  Gilpin, 
M.A.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Vicar  of  Bcldre  in  New  Forest, 
near  Lymington.    Plates.    Octavo,    Lond.  1798. 

Observations  on  the  Coasts  of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  reltr 
tive  chietly  to  Picture^qire  Beauty,  made  in  the  Summer  of  the 
Year  1774.  By  tlie  late  Will? am  Gilpik,  M.A.  Plates.  Octetoo. 
Lond.  1804. — Copies  of  the  two  preceding  Articles  were  printed 
in  Quarto. 

Observations  on  several  Parts  of  the  Counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfollc, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex ;  also  on  several  Parts  of  North  Wales,  relative 
chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  in  Two  Tours,  the  former  made  ift 
the  Year  1769,  the  latter  in  the  Year  1773.  By  Wiluam  Gilpin; 
M.A.     Plates.    Octavo.    Lond.  1809. 

A  Walkthrough  tome  ofthe  WeMern  Counties  of  England,  bv  tb4 
Rev.  Richard  Warner  of  Bath.  Plates.  Octavo.  Bath» 
1800. 

A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  divided  into  Jour- 
neys; interspersed  with  useful  Observations;  particularly  calai« 
latcd  for  the  Use  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  travelling  over  Eni^- 
land  and  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell,  Author  of  the 
Universal  Gazetteer.  In  Six  Volumes.  With  coloured  Ma)ii. 
Small  Octavo,    Lond.  1801. 

Observations  on  a  Tour  through  almost  the  whole  of  England,  and 
a  considerable  Part  of  Scotland,  in  a  Sfries  of  Letters  addressed 
to  a  large  Number  of  iuleUigcnt  and  respectable  Friends  by  Mr. 
<Chablss)  DiBDiN.  Id  l^o  Volumes.  With  Plates.  Quarto. 
London,  1801. 

A  Tour  through  the  Nonhern  Counties  of  England,  and  the  Borders 
of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.  In  Two  Volumes. 
With  Plates.     Octavo.     1802. 

The  Traveller's  Guide:  or  Enfljlish  Itinerary.  Bv  W.  C.  Oolton, 
Esq.  la  Two  Volumes.  With  Plates.  SMaU  Octavo.  Lond. 
1805. 

Summer  Excursions  through  Parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Wafwickshire,  &c.  and  South  Wales.  By  Miss  £.  I.  Spbncb. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Duodecimo.     Lond.  1809. 

Observations  and  Remarks  during  Four  Excursions  mndc  to  various 
Parts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Years  1810  and  1811;  viz.  I.  From 
London  to  (he  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  II.  From  London  to  Lan- 
caster. III.  From  London  to  Edinburgh,;  and  IV.  From  Lon- 
don to  Swansea.  Performed  by  Land,  by  Sea,  by  various  Modes 
of  Conveyance,  and  partly  in  the  pedestrian  Style.  By  Daniel 
Carless  WbBB.     Octavo.    Lond.  1812. 

British  1'ourists:  or  Traveller's  Pocket  Companion  through  Enfi;1and« 

Wales. 
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'  WalM,  Scotland,  tnd  Ireland;  comprehending Iht  most  < 
modern  and  recent  Tours  in  the  Brititb  idancby  with  seveni  oiip- 
nak.  By  William  Mavo&,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  enlarged^ 
In  Six  Volumes.    With  Maps.    Duodecimo.    Lond.  1814. 

PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

A  short  Acooant  of  some  Particulars  concernirMc  Dom«iday  Boo^ 

•  with  a  view  to  promote  its  being  poblisbed.  By  a  Member  of  tiie 
Society  of  ADtiquaries  of  Loowm.  (P.  C,  Wbbs.)  ^MOtto, 
Lond.  17^. 

A  short  Account  of  Danegeld ;  with  some  further  Particulars  rplating 
to  William  the  Conqueror's  Survey.  (By  P.  C.  Wkm.)  fiiMffOw 
Lond.  1750. 

Domesday  Book:— sea  Liber  Censualis  Willelmi  f  rimi  Regis  An- 
giiae  inter  Archivos  Regni  in  Domo  Capitulari  Westmonasterii 
asservatus.    (The  Survey  of  England,  made  by  Order  of  K.  Wil- 

*  liamL  in  10S0-1086.)    Two  Volumes.    Fidio.    Londini,  1792. 

Ltbri  Censualis  vocati  Domesday  Book,  Additamenta  ex  Co(Hc.  An* 
tiquiss.  Exon'  Domesday.  Inquisitio  Eliensis.  Liber  Wtnton*. 
Boldon  Book.    Folio.     1816. 

Libri  Censualis  vocati  Domesday  Book,  Indices.  Accessit  Disser- 
tatio  Generalis  de  Ratione  hujusce  Libri.    Folio.     1816. 

pomesday  Book  has  been  translated  by  the  late  Rev.  William 
Bawowen,^  B.A.  Vicar  of  Mooton  Paeuell,  and  Curate  of  Frick- 
ley-cum-Clayton,  Co.  York ;  and  Two  Volumes  were  published  in 
his  Life-time  in  Quarto.— Vol.  I.  (1809)  containing  the  County  of 
York,  Amounderness  Lonsdaleand  Furness  in  Lancashire,  andsoch 
Parts  of  Webtmoreland  and  Cumberland  as  are  contained  m  the 
Survey :  also  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  and 
Lincoln;  with  an  Introduction,  Glossary,  and  Indexes.-— Vol.  11. 
(18IS)  containing  the  Counties  of  MiddiesesT,  Hertford,  Bucking 
bam,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester. 

Ring  Alfred,  about  the  year  900,  composed  a  book  of  this  nature, 
which  was  extant  at  W  inchester  at  the  coming-in  of  the  Conqueror, 
but  is  since  lost.  The  incomparable  re^'.ord  of  Domesday  was  be- 
gun, by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  1030»  and 
completed  in  the  year  1086.  It  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  one 
a  large  folio,  the  other  a  quarto.  The  nrst  begins  with  Kent,  and 
ends  with  Lincolnshire;  the  quarto  volume  contains  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  The  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  are  not  described; 
neither  is  Lancashire,  under  its  {iroper  tKle;  but  Purness,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  Fouth  of  Westmoreland, 
with  part  of  Cumberland,  is  included  within  the  West  riding  of 
Yorkshire;  and  that  part  of  Lancashire  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
fiibble  and  Mersey,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Sunreyi  com- 

prebeoded 

*  He  died  S»pl.  14,  1816. 
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pnBhco49d  «ix  buiKlctd6>  U  dcwribed  io  Clieshire;  ami  ptrt  of 
RiitUpcifihire  is  den^rited  in  the  .counties  of  NoKbamptoii  and  Lifi- 
coin.    . 

The  description  is  generally  th«s : — How  many  hides,  or  canicates, 
the  land  is  gelded  or  taxed  at  ?  whose  it  wa»  in  the  lime  of  King  £d^ 
ward  (tlte  Confessor?)  -who  the  present  owneri  and  the  subHeoants? 
what,  and  how  much,  arable  land*  meadow,  pasture,  and  wood  there 
.  is)  how  miich  in  demesne,  bow  much  io  tenancy,  and  what-num* 
berof  plougha  it  will  keepi  «hat  mills  and  fishings?  how  many 
fireeiiieo,  sockmen,  co-liberti,  cotarii*  bordarii,  radmanni,  radche* 
nistresi  villans,  niaid-servants,  and  bondnien  there  are?  in  some 
counties,  what  young  cattle,  sheep,  working-hoi-ses,  &c.  are  upoa 
the  land?  and  how  many  hoi^s  the  wood  will  support?  sometimes, 
what  churches  there  are,  and  how  many  priests  or  parsons?  what 
customary  rents,  prestations,  and  services,  are  to  be  paid  and  ren- 
dered out  of  the  lands  ?  what  has  been  added  to  the  manor,  what 
withheld  from  it,  and  by  whom?  what  land  is  waste?  what  the 
whole  was  let  for  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  what  the  net 
rent;  whether  H  was  too  dear  rented,  or  might  be  improved?  But 
all  entries  in  this  book  are  not  alike,  they  being  more  or  less  exact  ' 
and  particular  in  some  counties  than  others,  according  to  the  care, 
diligence,  and  industry  of  the  commissioners,  and  scribes. — (In« 
troduction  to  Domesday  Book  illustrated.) 

Domesday  Book  illustrated ;  containing  an  Account  of  that  ancient 
Record;  as  also  of  the  Tenants  in  Capiteor  Serjeanty  therein  men- 
tioned; and  a  Translation  of  the  difficult  Passagt^s,  uith  occasional 
Notes;  an  Explanation  of  the  Terms,  Abbreviations,  and  Namef 
of  Foreign  Abbies;  and  an  alpliubetical  Table  of  the  Tenants  in 
Capite  or  Serjeanty  in  the  several  Counties  contained  in  ihat  Sur- 
vey. By  Robert  Kelham,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Author  of  the  Nor- 
man Dictionary.     Octavo,    Lonil.  1788. 

Formulare  Anglicanum;  or,  A  Collection  of  ancient  Charters  and 
Instruments  of  divers  Kinds,  taken  from  the  Originals,  placed 
under  several  Heads,  and  deduced  (in  a  Series  arcording  to  the 
Order  of  Time)  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  tl>e  End  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (ByTHOMAS  Ma»ox,  Esq.  Folio. 
Lond.  1702. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Records,  (Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment) in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  the  Reign  of  K.  Edward  If. 
unto  K.  Richard  III.  of  all  Parliaments  holden  in  each  King's 
Reign,  &c.  published  by  W.  Prynne.  Foiio.  Lond.  1657  or 
1C79,  the  last  being  only  a  reprinted  1'ille  page. 

Calendars  of  the  ancient  Charters,  &c.  and  of  the  Welch  and  Scoti$h 
Rolls,  now  remaining  in  the  I'ower  of  London ;  as  also  Calendars 
of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  Sec.  entered  into  by  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
hnd  with  those  of  Scotland ;  and  of  sundry  Letters  and  public  In- 
struments relating  to  that  Kingdom,  now  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminsleri  Together  with  Catalogues  of  Uie  Records  brought  to 
Berwick  from  the  RoyalTieasury  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  those  which 
were  removed  to  different  Parts  of  Scotland  by  Order  of  King  Ed- 
wtiii  I.  &c.    To  which  areaddifd  Memprauda  concerning  the  Af^ 

fairs 
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farrs  of  Ireland,  extracted  from  the  Tower  Kecords.  To  tbe  wiiole 
is  prefixed  an  Introduction*  giving  some  Account  of  the  State  of 
the  Public  Records,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  pretent  Time.  (Bj 
Sir  Jos.  Atlopfb.)    ttuario.    Lood.  1772. 

An  Index  to  the  Records,  with  Directions  to  the  several  Places  where 
they  are  to  be  found ;  with  a  List  of  the  Latin  Sir-names  and  Names 
of  Places,  as  they  are  written  in  the  old  Records,  explained  by  the 
modem  Names ;  with  a  Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  Retgos 
and  Parliaments,  &c.  by Stracbkt.    Octavo.    1739. 

Index  to  Records  called  the  Orlginalia  and  Memoranda,  on  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  Side  of  the  Exchequer;  extracted 
from  the  Records  and  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Tayleure,  Mr. 
Madox,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  formerly  Officers  in  that  Office,  con* 
taining  all  the  Grants  of  Abbe^  Lands  and  other  Property^  granted 
by  the  Crown,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  End  of  Queen  Anne:  also  Inrollments  of  Charters,  Grants, 
and  Patents  to  several  Religious  Houses;  and  to  Cities,  Boroughs, 
Towns,  Companies^  Colleges,  and  other  Public  Institutions,  from 
the  earliest  Period^  &c.  By  Edward  Jones,  Inner  Temple.  In 
Two  Volumes.    Folio.    Lond.  1793-95. 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Slate  of  the  Public  Records  of  tbe  Kingdom ;  with  an  AQal>sis  of 
the  principal  Matters  in  the  various  Records,  Rolls,  Instruments,. 
ice.  preserved  in  the  several  Public  Repositories.  Folio,  Lond. 
1800. 

Commissions  and  Abstract  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner! 
on  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom ;  wjth  a  Statement  of  the 
Measures  executed,  or  now  in  Progress  under  the  Authority  thereof. 
Folio.    Lond.  1806. 

Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium  in  Turri  Londinensi.  FoKo. 
1802. 

Taxalio  Ecclesiastica  Angliae  et  Walli«,  auctoritate  F.  Ntcholai  IV. 
drcaA.D.  1291.    Foho.    1802. 

Calendarium  Rotulorum,  Chariarum  et  Inquistliomim  ad  quod  Dam- 
num. Temp.  Reg.  Joann.  ad  Hen.  VI.    Folio.    1803. 

Rotulorum  Originalium  in  Curi&  Scaccarii  Abbreviatio  temporibus 
Regum  Henncilll.  Edwardi  I.  II.  III.    Two  Volumes.    Folio. 

1805,  1810. 

Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  Mortem  sive  Escztarum,  temp. 
Hen.Mll.  Ed.  1.  Ed.  IL  et  Ed.  UL    Two  Volumes.    FoUo. 

1806,  1808, 

Testa  de  Nevill;  sive  Liber  Feodorum  in  Curil  Scacearii,  temp» 
Hen.  III.  et  Ed.  I,    Folio.     1807. 

Nonarum  Inquisitiones  in  Curia  Scaccarii,  temp.  Regis  Edw.  III. 
FoUo.     1807. 

Valor  Ecc1esia.Micus  tempore  Henrici  VIII.  auctoritate  regia institutus. 
Two  Volumes.    Folio.     1810-1814.   • 

Placitonim 
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PlaCiloruiii  in  Domo  CapUulari  Westmonasterieitsi  aaserratoram 
Abbreviatio  temporibus  Regum  Richardi  L,  Johannis,  Uenrici 
III.,  Edward!  Let  II.    FeUo.    1810. 

Inquisitionuni  ad  Capellani  Domtni  Regis  retornatorum,  mne  ia 
publicis  Archiviis  Scotix  adliuc  servaatur,  Abbreviatio.  Three 
Volumes.    FoUo.     1811,1816. 

RotuH  Hundredoram  temp.  Henrici  III.  et  Edwardi  I.  in  Tuni 
Londioensi,  et  in  Curia  receptx  Scaccarii,  WesUn.  asservati. 
Tom.  I.    FoUo.    1812. 

Rotuli  Scoliac  in  Turri  Londinensi  et  in  Domo  Capitulari  Westmo- 
nasterienst  asservati,  temporibus  Regum  Anglis  Edwardi  !• 
£d%«ardt  II.,  Edwardi  in.   Vol.1.    F0U4).    1814. 

Reports  of  )he  Commissioners  on  the  State  and  Condition  of  the 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown.  Two  Vo* 
lames.    FoHo.   1787-1809. 

Abstracts  of  the  Answers  and  Returns  made  pursuant  to  an  Act  for 
taking  an  Account  of  the  Population  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  in  1801  and  1811.  Three  Volumes.  Folio.  Lond. 
1802,  1812. 

Copies  of  Memorials  or  Statements  of  Charitable  Donations  deliTcred 
in  to  the  several  Offices  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  the  several 
Counties  or  Ridings,  or  Cities  or  Towns  being  Counties  of  them- 
selves, in  England  and  Wales,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  52d 
of  George  III.  intituled  «  An  Act  for  the  registering  and  lecuriog 
ChariUble  Donations.''    Folio.    181^. 


EARLY  BRITISH  HISTORY.* 

Many  bold  and  curious  oninions  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this 
era,  are  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the  History  of  Manchester, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Whitakbr. 

De  Anglorum  Gentis  origine  disceptatio ;  Authore  Roberto  Shc- 
RiNCHAMO.    Octavo,    CatU,  1670. 

Belgium  Brittanicum  in  quo  illiusLimites,  Fluvii,  Urbes,  Viae  Milt- 
tares,  Populns  Lingua,  Dii,  Monumenta,  aliaque  per  multa  clarius 
Sc  uberius  exponuntur.  Auctore  Guil.  Musgrave,  M.  D.  Pra^fixa 
est  Dinsertatio,  De  Brittannia  quondam  pene  Insula.  In  Four 
.Volumes.     Octavo,    Iscx  Dunmoniorum.    1719-20. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland ;   on  tlie 
Origin  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Anglo-Saxons 
including  their  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs.    Ey  James  ^ 
MACPHKRSOif.    Siuarto*    Lon4.  1773. 

The 

*  Several  trorls  eontaiaing  allosiooi  to  the  history,  maaoen,  aad  cnstoflia 
of  the  Britons,  •renoticed  ill  the  subsquent  chronological  ciaaset,  to  wbiph 
they  bear  a  mor*  immediate  rt(creiice  j  more  ptrticularJy  aoder  the  <lau  of 
BmtMn  Ocogrufht/ of  BriUin* 
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The  Genuine  Hbtor?  of  the  Britons  Asserted  agaiint  Mr.  Bfee« 
pheiaoiu  Hy  \he  Rev.  Mr.  WniTAitEAi  AiMkor  of  (be  Historj 
of  Manchester.  The  li^econcl  £ilitiofv,  corrected.  Octavo,  Lona. 
1773. 

Tire  British  History,  tnuislated  into  English  from  the  Latin  of 
Jeffery  of  Monmouth,  with  a  large  Preface  coHceming  the  Aetho- 
lity  of  the  Historv.  By  Aarom  Thompsok,  late  of  Quecn'i 
College,  Oxon.     Octavo,     Lond,  1718. 

Johannis  Russi  Britannica,  sive  de  Begibiis  veteris  Brilamiia  usqtie^ad 
exitinm  Gentt^,  &:  Saxorutn  ii»periuro>  Historia  versibus  expresaa. 
Duodecimo.    Franc.   1007. 

Sketch  of  the  Earty  Ilistoiry  of  the  Cymry,  or  AncieAt  Britons, 
from  the  year  700^  before  Chust,  to  A.  D.  500.  By  the  Rer. 
]^.  Ro VERTS,  A.  M.  Author  of  an  tiarmony  of  tiie  £pistle«,  &;c. 
Octavo,     Lond.  1803. 

Celtic  Re^archeSf  on  the  Origin,  Traditions,  and  Language  of  tb^ 
Ancient  Britons ;  with  souie  Introdiictory  Sketclies,  on  rritrntive 
Society.  By  Edward  Davies,  Curate  of  OWeston*  Glouces* 
shire.    Royal  Octavo.    Loud,  1804. 

HestitutioB  «»f  Decayed  Intelhgence,  in  An^ic^uities,  concemingtbt 
sno>t  Noi>)e  an^l  Kejiowntd  English  Nation.-  By  tiie  Study  and 
Travail  of  Richard  Ver^t^gan.  Flates,  Suarto,  Antwerp, 
Printed  by  Robert  Bru4iey».  1(305. 

AnHqtM  RlesUturaia ;  a  Coneise  Bistorfcal  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Druids,  shewing  their  CWil  and  ReiiRicus-  Governments,  Cere- 
monies, Groves,  Derivations,  and  Etymologies,  categorically 
deduced:  with  Biographical  Sketches.  Also  the  remains  pf 
Druidical  Aniiqnityt  in  England^  Ireiand,  Sicottiind,  Wales,  and 
prance.    By  Jacob  Des  Moulins.     Octavo.    Lond.  1794. 

AntiqtiiUes  Historical  and  Monumental,  of  the  County  of  Cornwall 
consisting  of  several  Essays  on  the  First  Inhabitants,  Druid — 
Superstition,  Customs,  and  Remains  of  the  most  remote  Anticjuity 
in  Britain,  and  the  Britisli  hies,  eNemplilicd  and  proved  by 
Monuments  now  extant  in  Cornwall  and  the  SciHy  hlands.  witH 
a  Vocabulary  of  the  Cornu-British  Language.  Bv  William 
BoRi,A«B,  L.  L.  £>.  F.R.  S.  Rector  of  Ludgvan.  Plates.  /Wto, 
Lond.  1761K 

A  Complete  View  of  the  Mannfts,  Customs,  Arms, /Habits,  &c. 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to 
the  present  Thiie:  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Britons,  during  the 
Government  of  tiie  Romans.  By  Joskph  Stbvtt.  In  Thre^ 
Volumes,     iliuirto^    Lond.  1775-6. 

The  Chronicle  of  England;  or  i  History  of  the  Ancient  Britons 
and  Saxons:  from  the  arrival  of  hilius  Caesar  to  the  Norman  Con- 
c|iiest.  By  Joseph  Strutt.  in  Two  Volumes.  Quarto.  Lond. 
1777-8. 

The  Spofts  and  Pastimes  of  t-he  People  of  England  from  the  earli^ 
period  to  the  present  time,  in  which  are  represented  most  of  tho 
popular  DiYersioos.    By  Jo^srs  Strvtt.    Quai'io.  IS0\, 

A  Coiupleal 


A  Compteat  Vitw  of  th*  Dr€ts  aad  Habitt  of  lh«  People  of  Eimlud, 
,froiD  ibe  estaMislMiient  of  tbe  SaxdMin  Britain  to  th«  present  Time. 
To  which  is  prefi;ced  an  Introduction,  containioie  a  Genefal  De- 
scription of  the  Ancient  H;ibits  in  Use  among  Maalcindy  from 
tbe  earliest  period  of  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Cen* 
tury.  By  Joseph  Strutt.  In  Two  Volumes.  Suorio.  Lond. 
1796-99. 


Before  the  discovery  of  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in 
the  middle  of  the  18lh  century,  the  only  works  which  had  descended 
to  us  cespecting  the  Roman  stations  and  t))e  Roman  roads  within 
this  island,  were  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy;  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus;  the  Imperial  Notitia;  the  Anonymous  Chorography  ; 
tnd  the  Tabula  Peutingeriasa. 

The  Notitia  "  is  a  list  of  the  several  military  and  civil  officers  and 
magistratest  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  lower  than  the 
reinns  of  Arcadlus  and  Honorius ;  written*  probably,  towards  the 
end  of  the  younger  Theodosius's  reign,  or  about  445,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  Roman  forces  was  stationed  on  the  Kentish  coast,  against 
the  Saxon  Invaders,  and  on  the  Northern  barrier,  per  lineam  vcdH. 
It  seems  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  Latcrcuia,  or  Registtn 
of  State.*^    See  Gougb,  British  Topography,  Vol.  I.  P.  8. 

Tbe  Chorogrt^y  of  Britain,  by  the  anonymous  geographer  qf 
EavaaA,  is  a  work  of  less  utility  than  the  preceding,  and  has  been 
termed  '*  a  mere  confused  catalogue  of  hard  names*'  ;  but  a  con- 
jecture of  Dr.  Mason  may  be  thought  to  reduce  it  to  some  kind  of 
consistency.  He  supposes  "  that  the  names  have  been  taken  from 
some  map,  which  Ravennas  began  at  the  sooth-west  corner,  pro-* 
ceedtng  east  and  across  the  kingdom ;  still  in  the  main  advancing 
northwardly ;  by  which  means  some  are  twice  over,  and,  no  doubt» 
many  omitted."  The  author  of  this  work,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
was  composed,  are  equally  involved  in  doubt.  See  Horsley,  Brit. 
Bom.  P.  489y  and  Reynolds,  Introduction  to  Iter  Britanuiarum^ 
P.  131. 

The  Tatuh  Ptutingeriana  »  "  a  parchment  roll,  above  twenty* 
two  feet  long,  and  one  broad,  on  which  were  traced  the  stages,  or 
mtnsions,  for  the  Roman  army  tbrou^^hout  the  empire ;  and  bears 

Seat  resemblance  to  our  surveys  ot  roads  by  Ogilby.  It  is  an 
nerary»  or  Routler»  in  a*  form  for  carriage^  exhibiting^  as  well  a% 
SMcb  a  sise  would  permit,  the  roads,  and  distances  of  the  principal 
plaoes.  Some  juaicious  critics  date  it  in  the  reign  of  Theo<!osios 
tbe  Great ;  and  suppose  Antonine*s  Itinerary  was  copied  from  sue h 
a  tablew''  See  Gough's  British  Topography,'  Vol.  L  P.  6,  where  is 
fiven  a  statement  of  the  difierent  editions  through  which  the  abof e 
ldblehaa.paMed. 

ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY  OF  BRITAIN. 

Antonini  Iter  Britanniaruro  Commentariis  illustratum  Thomas  Gale^ 
S.  T.  F.  nuper  Decani  Ebor.  Opus  posthuroum.  Revisit,  auxtt^ 
cdidit  R.  G(ale}.  Accessit  Anonymi  Ravennatis  Britanniae  Chp- 

rogmphia. 
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rographia,  cum  Aotographo  Begis  Galliae  Ms*^,  «t  Coclic(<  Vat(^ 
catio  eollata:  adjiciuntur  Conjectural  plurlmae,  com  Nominibua 
Locoriim  Angticis»  quotquot  iis  assignari  potuerint.  SuorCo. 
Lomlini,  1709. 

Vetera  Romaiiorum  Itineraria,  sive  Autonini  Augtisti  Itinerarium» 
rum  inlegris  Jos.  Simleri,  Hieron.  Surilae,  et  And.  Schoiti 
Notis.  Itineranum  Hierosolvinitaniiin:  et  Hieroclif  Grammatici 
Synecdemus;  rurante  Petro  \Ve^$elingio,  qui  et  suas  addidit  AcU 
notationes.    Quarto.    Amstel.  1735. 

A  Comropiitary  on  Antoninus  his  Itinerary,  or  Jouroies  of  the  Ro* 
mane  Empire,  so  far  as  it  concenieih  firitain.  By  WiixiAM 
Burtons  Batchelor  of  Laues.  With  a  Chorographicall  Map  of 
the  several  Stations;  and  Indexes  to  the  whole  Work.  Portrait 
and  Mapby  fiollar.    Folio    Lond.  1658. 

Her  Britanniarum ;  or  tbaf  part  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  which 
relates  to  Britain,  with  a  new  Comment  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Reynolds,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Bowden  Parva>  Northamptonshire. 
Two  Maps,     ^arto,    London,  1 799. 

The  above  curious  work,  namely  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  **  has 
preserved  some  account  of  most  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  the 
Roman  empire;  not  taking  tliem  in  any  regular  successioB,  nor 
yet  giving  a  full  description  of  any  of  themr  but  it  contains  so 
many  particulars  relating  to  the  ancient  gcogmphy  of  the  different 
countries  with  which  it  is  concerned,  that  it  has  alwaj^s  held  a  place 
in  the  first  class  amotig  the  valuable  productions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Uoman  times." 

lo  its  manner  it  very  much  resembles  the  books  of  roads  published 
in  this  kingdom  for  the  assistance  and  direction  of  travellers  "  ex- 
cept thatiit  only  mentions  towns  of  some  consequence.  Like  the 
section  of  a  road^work,  an  Iter  begins  at  some  town  of  prime  note, 
and  passes  through  several  other  towns,8ome  of  emial,  some  of  less 
consequence,  to  another  of  the  first  rank."  The  di^taoces  between 
each  down  are  laid  down  in  Roman  miles. 

This  work  is  believed  by  Mr.  Reynolds>and  by  many  other  anliquariet, 
to  have  l)een  composed  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian^ 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  adopted  son  and  successor  of  tliat  £a)peror.-r- 
See  Reynolds's  Introduction  to  Iter  Britanniarum. 

Britannicarum  Gentium  Historiie  Anliqus  Schptorcs  Tres :  Ricar- 
dtts  Corinensis,  Gildas  Badonicus,  Neunius  Banchorensts.  Recen- 
suit  Notisuue  ei  Indice  au.\it  Carolus  Bertramiis,  Societalis  An- 
ttquorum  Londioensis  Socius,  &c.  Octavo.  Havoiae,  impeosit 
Editoris*  1757.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  Folded  Map,  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Stukeley,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  Edit^Mr,  intituled 
*'  Mappa  Britannix  Faciei  Romanae  secundum  fidem  Monumen- 
toruni  perveterum  depicta." 

An  Account  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Monk  of  Westminster,  and 
of , his  Works ;  with  his  antient  Map  of  Roman  Brittain,  and  thci 
Itinerary  thereof.  Read  at  the  Antiquarian  Society,  March  18th, 
1736.  By  William  Stukkley,  M.  D.  Rector  of  St.  George, 
Queen  Square.    Stuarto,    London,  1757. 

Tht 
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Tbe  DeBcriptioo  of  Britatn :  transkiked  -from  Ricluod  of  Civencciter ; 

with  Vat  original  Treatise  de  Situ  Britarmim^  and  a  ConmieDtary 
on  tbe  Itinerary,  fiy  Mr.  Hatch  £r.  Iliiistraled  with  Two  Maps* 
and  a  Fac-Simile  of  th«  MS.  of  llicliard  of  Cirencester.  Octavo. 
Lond.  1809. 
This  taluable  work  is  the  compilation  of  Richard,  usually  termed 
'  Richard  of  Cirencester,  from  the  place  of  bis  birth;  whoAvasa 
monk  of  St.  Petier's,  We&tminBteri  and  flourished  from  the  middle 
to  the  latter  end  of  tbe  l4lh  century.  The  MS.  was  discovered 
at  Copenhagen,  by  Mr.  Bertram,  an  English  gentleman,  in  tho 
year  1747,  and  was  published  by  him,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Stukeley.  The  author  states  the  Itinerarv  to  have  been  collected 
]»y 'himseify  **  from  some  remains  of  records,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  tlie  authority  of  a  certain  Roman  general,  and  l^ft  by  him. 
for  the  use  of  succeeding  ages.''  From  circumstances  of  internal^ 
evidence,  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  85-6) 
belieres  the  Itinerary  tp  have  been  made  after  the  year  138,  and 
before  Uie  year  170.  The  Itinera  of  Richard  (eighteen  in  number) 
unite  to  form  an  entire  Itinerary,  '«  more  extensive  in  its  design,'* 
observes  Mr.  Hatcher,  *'  and  more  complete  in  its  execution, 
than  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Antonine ;  correcting  it  when 
they  differ,  and  confirming  it  when  they  agree ;  and  containitf^the 
names  of  above  sixty  posts  and  towns  before  uoknown*''  The 
antiquarian  public  is  much  indebted  to  the  last-named  gentleman  for 
his  excellent  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  truly  valuable  commen- 
tary on  the  Itinerary,  from  the  pen  of  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Leman. 

Britannm  Romana ;  or  the  Roman  Antiquities  in  Britain ;  viz.  Coins, 
Camps,  and  Pubiick  Roads.  By  John  Pointer,  M.  A.  Chap- 
lain of  Merlon  College  in  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Slaplon  m 
Northamptoosbire.    Octavo.    Oxford,  1724. 

A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  in  some  of  the  Midiaod  Coun- 
ties of  England.    By  N.Salmon.    Octavo.  Lond.  1726. 

Roman  Stations  in  Britain,  according  to  the  Imperial  Itinerary,  upon 
the  Watliog  Street,  Ermine  Street,  Ikening  or  Fia  ad  Iciauos^  so 
far  as  any  of  these  Roads  lead  through  the  'followine  Counties : 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Herlfbrcbhire,  Bed- 
fordshire, Middlesex.    By  N.  Salmon.    Octavo.    Lond.  1726. 

Sriiannia  Bomana ;  or.  The  Roman  Antiquities  of  Britatn,  in  Three 
Books.  To  which  are  added  a  Chronological  Table,  and  Indexes 
to  the  Inscriptions  and  Sculptures,  after  the  manner  of  Gruter 
and  Reinesius ;  also  Geographical  Indexes  both  of  the  Latin  and 
English  Names  of  the  Roman  Places  in  Britain,  and  a  General 
Index  to  the  Work.  The  whole  illustrated  with  above  an  hun- 
dred Copperplates.  By  John  Horsley,  M.  A.  and  F.R.S. 
fdiio,    London,  1732. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  valuable  work,  and  a  list  of  the  plates  which 
it  contains,  is  given  in  "  Savage's  Librarian"  vol.  i. 

The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain,  and  par^ 

ticularly  their  ancient  System  of  Castrametation,  illustrated  frorri 

.Vestiges  of  the  Camps  of  Agricolu  existing  there;   hence  his 
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March  from  South  into  North  Britain  is  in  some  degree  traced  r 
comprehending  also  a  Treatise,  wherein  the  ancient  Geography 
of  that  part  ot  the  Island  is  rectified  chiefly  by  the  Lights  fur- 
nished by  RichaptI  of  C^ffncester:  together  with  a  Description 
of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pins,  commonly  called  Grime's  Dyke. 
To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  detached  Pieces; 
tl>e  whole  being  accompanied  with  Maps  of  tlie  Country,  an*! 
Plans  of  the  Camps  and  Stations.  By  the  late  William  Ro7» 
F.  R.  S  F.  S.  A.  Majnr-GeiiemI  of  bis  Majesty's  Forces,  Deputy 
Quarter* master  general,  and  Colonel  of  the  Thirtieth  Regiment 
'  of  Foot.  Published  by  the  Order  and  at  the  Expence  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  London.    FoliOt    London,  1793. 

Di^nertatio  de  Monunienti«,  quihusdam  Bomanis  in  Boreale  Magn. 
BrJtann.  parte  detect  is.  'Suarto.     Edinb.  1731. 

Qlossarium  Antiquitatum  Britaimicaruni,  sive  Syllabus  Etymologi- 
cus  Antiquitatum  Veteris  Britannix  atque  Ibernix,  temporibus 
Romanorum.  Auctore  Wjluelmo  Baxter,  Cornavio,  Scboix 
Merciariorum  Przfecto.  Accedunt  ViriCl.  D.  Edvardi  Luidii,  Ci- 
meiiarchx  A^hmol.  Oxon.  de  Fluviorum.  Mootium,  Urbium,  lee. 
in  Britannia  Nominibus,  Adversaria  Posthuma.  Editio  Secunda. 
Portrait  by  G.  Vertue.    Octavo,     Lond.  1733. 

ANGLO  SAXON  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  HISTORY  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Chronicon  Saxonicum,  sey  Annales  Rerum  in  Anglia  praecipue 
gestaruni;  a  Christo  nato  ad  Annum  usque  MCLIV.  deducti, 
ac  jam  denium  Latinitate  donati,  cum  Indice  Rerum  CbronoI»> 
gico:  accedunt  Regulx  ad  investis^ndas  Nominum  Locoruin 
origines,  et  Nomtniim  Locorum  ac  Virorum  in  Chronico  Memo- 
ratorum  explicatio.  Opera  et  Studio  Edmvndi  Gibson,  A.  B. 
e  CoUegio  Reginse.    Suario.     Oxonti.  1692. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  from  their  first  appearance  above 
the  Elbe,  to  the  death  of  Egbert:  with  a  Map  ot  their  Ancient 
territory.  By  Sharon  Tuknbr.  In  Four  Volumes.  Octavo, 
Lond.  1799^1805.  Reprinted  and  enlarged  in  Two  Volomes 
^arto  in  1807. 

The  Second  Book  of  Whitaker*s  History  of  Manchester  is  virtually 
a  Treatise  upon  tlie  political  division  of  Britain,  and  upon  the  arts, 
manners,  and  general  history  of  this  Country  at  large  while  under 
the  s^vay  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Version,  from  the  Historian  Osorius.  By  Alfred 
THE  Great:  together  with  an  English  Translation  from  thet 
Anglo  Saxon.    Octavo,    Lond.  1773. 

Ecclesiastical  History'  of  the  Britons  aud  Saxons,  By  the  Rev*  John 
Daniel.     Octavo,  1815. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Bookland  asd  Folkland  of  the  Saxons.  Octavo, 
Cambridge,  1775. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Folcland  and  Boclande  of  the  Saxons.  Quarto, 
Lond.  1777. 

A  Series 
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A  Series  of  Dissiertations  on  some  elegant  and  tery^'vaf  uable  Anglo- 
Saxon  Remains ;  wilh  a  Preface,  wherein  the  question,  Whether 
the  .S^on«  coiner)  any  Gold  or  not,  is  candidlv  debuted  with  Mr. 
Nortli.   By  Samuel  PkCCE,  A.  M.    itudrto,    Lond.  1756. 

-■  ■   ■       ■■■     ,:■     ■      .  .11  ■  '  im 

Anfflo-Nornian  AnliqMiti»-s  considered,  in   a  Tour  through  part  of 
Normaiuly,   by   Doctor   Ducarel.    Uluslrated   witbTweaty- 
l    four  Copptr-plates,     Folio.     17(57. 

Tbe .History  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bep,  near  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
by  DoM.  John  Bourget,  Benedictine  Monk  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur  in  the  said  Hou-^t*,  and  F.  S.  A.  nf  Lgnclom 
Translated  from  the  French.    Small  Octavo.     Lond.  1779. 

^Buronia  JtigUca ;  an  HiRlory  pf  Land  Honours  and  Baronies,  and 
of  Tenure  in  Capite,  veritied  by  Records.  Qy  Thomas  Madox, 
Esq.    Folio,    Lond.  1741. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  of  (he  Kings  of  Eng- 
land in  two  periods :  to  wit,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  K.  John:  and  'from  ihe  end  of  (he  reign  of 
K,  Jolm  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1 1 .  taken  from  Re- 
cords. By  TuQpAhs  Madox.  Folio*  Lond.  17il.  Likewise 
in  Two  Volumes  in. l2iuir^o.  ,  1769. 

Index  to  Madox's  History  of  the  Excbecfuer,  serving  as  a  Glossart 
to  illustrate  the  original  of  Families  and  Customs,  an  i  (be  Anti- 
quities of  England.    Folio.    Lond.  1741. 

Au  Essay  towards  a  General  History  of  Feudal  Property  lu  Great 
Britain^  by  John  Daluympls.    Octavo.    Loud.  1767.  • 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

•The  History  of  Churches  in  England;  wherein  is  sliewn  the  Time, 
.  Means,  and  Manner  of  Founding,   Building,  and  Endowing  of 

Churches,  both  Cathedral  aud  Rural^  with  ihnr  Furniture  and 
'    Appendages'.     The   Second    Edition,    uilh    Improvements.     By 

Thomas    Staveley,   Esq,   Author  of  the  English  Horseleech. 

Octavo.  Lond.  1773.    » 

A  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Man,  Litchfield,  Hereford,  Worctsler,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Lin- 
coln, Ely,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Lon- 
don, Winchester,  Chichester,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  Wells,  Exeter, 
Si.  David's,  Landaif,  Bangor,  and  .^t.  Asaph;  conlaining an  His- 
,  lory  of  their  Foundations,  Builders,  ancient  Monutnrnts  and  In- 
.  Bcnptions;  Endowments,  Alienations,  Sales  of  Lands  Patron- 
apes,  ;  Dates  of  Consecration,  Admission,  Preferments,  Deathly 
Bariali,  and  Epitaphs  of  the  Bishop*,  Deans,  Precentors,  Chancel- 
lors, Treasurers,  Subdeans,  Archdeacons,  and  Prebendaries,  in 
every  Stall  belonging  to  iliem ;  with  an  exact  Account  of  all  the 
Churches  and  Chapels  in  each  Diocese  distinguished  under  their 
proper  Archdeaconries  and  Deanries;  to  what  Saints  dedicated, 
who  Patrons  of  them,  and  to  what'  Keligious  Houses  approphiated. 
The  whole  extracted  fron  numerous  Collections  out  of  the  Be- 
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gfcten  hf  fcvery  petticular  See,  M  WiUs,  Rfcordt  in  tbe  T»ii%r 
Und  RoUa  Ch«pel.  lUustrated  vith  Tbirt^  two  Ptiites,  InTftree 
Volumes;  iocluding  4he  <<  Pwrochialt  Af^Ucamum ;  or  the  Nannet 
of  aU  the  Churchett  and  Chapels  wkbin  tbe  Diocesci  of  Caiiler^ 
harj,  Rochester^  London*  Winchester,  Chichester,  Nonivich,  Sa- 
lislniry.  Wells,  Exeter,  St.  David's,  Landaflf,  Bangor,  and  St. 
Asaph,  distinguished  under  their  proper  Archdeaconries  and 
Deanries ;  wim  an  Account  of  most  of  their  Dedications,  their 
Patrons,  and  to  what  Religious  Houses  the  Appropriations  be- 
ioQgeid.  1733."  By  Browne  Willis,  Esq.  Suarfo.  Lond.  1797^ 
1733,  or  1742. 

The  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England ;  or.  An  Historlchal  Archi- 
tectural, lunl  Graphical  Illustration  of  the  Englbh  Cathedral 
Clfurobes.  By  JotiK  BrittoK,  f.S.  A.  Meiiium  and  iHtpetM 
flUoHo.-^Publishlfig  in  Part*. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Great  Britain. 

'  IliuMraled  with  a  Series  of  bigKly^inished  Bngrairings,  exhibitiiig 
gehehil  and  paftieular  Views,  Ground  Plans,  and  all  the  ArchHec- 
twal  Features  and  Ornaments  in  t)i6  various  Stvles  of  BuiHIing 
used  in  our  Eocleciastlcal  Edifice.  Bv  James  Stohik,  To  be 
completed  i^  Fotnr  Volnifies,  Three  of  which  ftre  already  pubthdied, 
J>etny  and  Royal  Octavo.   Lond.  18IS^17. 

^'  A  hook  of  the  valuations  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  preferments  hi 
England  and  Wales,  &c.    Lond.  1680.*'    OetafO. 

Valor  Benefidorum :  or  a  valuation  of  all  Ecclesiastical  preferaieHtt 
0  in  England  and  Wales.  To  Which  is  added,  a  callection  6f  choice 
*    presedents  relating  to  Ecdestastical  affain.    Lond.  1695.''  ISmo. 

The  State  of  the  Proceedipgs  of  the  Corporation  of  Governors  of  the 
bounty  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  augmentation  of  (he  maintenance  of 
the  poor  clergy,  giving  a  particular  account  of  their  coDstitutioiH 

'  benefactions,  and  augnieaiat ions,  with  directions  to  such  as  desire 
to  become  benefactors  to  so  pious  and  charitable  a  work.  The 
Second  Edition,  with  a  continuation  to  Christmas,  1720. «  Lond.. 
I72t.    Octavo. 

The  Clereyman's  Intelligencer;  or,  A  compteat  alpkabetical  List 
of  all  the  Patrons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Dignkios, 
Livings,  and  Benefices  in  their  Gif^,  and  their  Valuation  annexed. 
To  uhich  is  added,  an  alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Benefices  and 
the  pages  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.    Octavo,    Lond.  1745. 

thesoMrui  Rerum  Eccknatiiearum  ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Valu- 
ations of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  En^aod  and  Wales, 
as  they  now  stand  charged  with,  or  lately  were  discharged  frona^ 
the  Payment  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths.  To.  which  ane  added, 
the  ^roes  of  the  Patrons  and  the  Dedications  of  tlie  Churches; 
with  an  Account  of  Procurations  and  SynodaLs,  extracted  ffnm 
the  "Records  of  Henry  VIII.,  &c.    By  Johh  Ecroif,  kmc  Re- 

.  ceiver-General  of  the  Tenths  of  the  Clergy.  The  Third  Edition  ; 
wherein  the  Appropriations,  Dedications,  and  Patron^^  of  the 
ClKirches  have  been  revised,  corrected,  and  {)iaced  in  regular 
Order^  under  their  re^^tive  Archdeaconries;  with  numek^s 

Additions^ 
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AcMillDiii,  by  Btowyt  Wsixis;  LL.D.    To  wWdi  l»  a«ed 
A  Cdittpkte  Atpbabelical  lodex.    fiyari^.    LcmkU  1763.    Or^- 
nally  printed  in  octavo  in  1718,  under  tbe  Title  of  •«  liber  Fohtum 
.  H  ikcimmruw^** 

tiber  Regis:  vel  Tkesttums  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum  By  John 
Bacoi^,  Esq.  Receiver  of  the  First  Fruits.  WitU  an  Appfnd?x  ; 
contatninff  proper  Dhrections  and  Precedents  relating  to  Presen- 
tationsj,  Institutions,  Indtrcttons,  Disnensations,  &c.  and  a  com- 
plete alphabetical  Index.     StuaHo.    Lend.  1786. 

TUtmims  Eccleswticiu;  An  improved  Edition  of  the  *'  Liber  fala- 
ru«r;"  containing  an  Account  of  the  Valuation  of  dfi  the  Livings 
in  Englai^d  and  Wales,  their  Charge  in  the  King's  Book,  respective 
Pajlroos,  &c.  With  an  Appendix.  By  the  &ev.  John  LLOYi>f 
A.  B.  late  of  Jesus  College*  Oxford.    Octavo,    Lond.  1788. 

The  Anns  of  all  the  Arcbbishopricks,  Bishopricks.  and  Deaaeries, 
m  Eoriaad  and  Wales ;  together  with  the  Paternal  Coat  Armoqr 
of  each  respective  Prelate  and  Dean,  alphabetically  digested ;  by 
WuxiAM  Jackson."    Two  Sheets. 

Tbhrty-4wo  Views  of  all  the  Cathedral  CKiiTshea  in  Engkmd  and 
Wales,  with  tbt  Collegiate  Churches;  also  a  short  Ac^pount  of 

.  each  and  Anns  on.  Eight  Plates.  Printed  foe  R.  Sateil  Others 
bj  J.  Harris. 

A  Sylloge  of  the  Remaininr  Autlientic  Inscriptions  relative  to  the 
Erection  of  our  Engfish  Cnurches ;  embellished  with  a  number  of 
Copper-plates,  ei^hibiting  FacSimilies  of  some  of  the  most  mate- 
riaf.  By  the  Itev.  Samuel  Pegge,  A.M.  London,  17^7. 
9mrto.    In  Nicholses  EihHptheca  Topog,  Britannica. 

MONASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Monasticon  Anglicanum,  sive  P^ndeclae  Canobiorum  BenedictIno> 
ram,  Cluniacensi«un,  CisterciensMm,  CartboaiaftoaQoi,  at  FrinMi- 
dlia  ad  eorum  usqoe  Di«olotioneiti,  ex  M9S.  Cod^  ad  Monasteria 
olim  pertinaaiibtts :  Archiris  TurriMin  Londincnsis,  Eboraecmis  ; 
cuiiarum  Scaecarir,  angmentationviR ;  Bibliothecit  Bodleiaaft: 
Hattoniand,  aUisc|tte  digesti  per  Rocirom  Dodsworvh,  Eborac. 
GouEUfUM  DvGDALi,  Wa^wic.  Tribus  VoiuoRiiis.  JMo. 
Lond.  1653,  I66l,  1673. 
The  first  Yolmne  waf  loprinted  with  large  Addkiom  in  1669. 

iSonastieon  Angticanum;  or.  The  Hisforr  of  the  ancient  Abbies 
and  other  Monasteries,  Hospitals,  Cathedrals  and  CoTteglate 
Cbttrehesy  in  England  and  Wales,  with  divers  French,  Irsih,  and 
Scotch  Monaateries  formerlv  relating  to  England,  Collected,  and 
published  in  Latiii  by  Sir  William  Dugdalb,  Knt.  law  Garter 
King  of  Arms.  In  Three  Volumes,  and  now  cpitoniiaed  in  Eaf- 
lish.  Page  by  Page»  With  Sculptures  of  tha  several  Religious 
Habits,  (Abridged  by  Jobn  Wright,  Author  of  the  History  of 
the  Coooty  of  Rutland.)  Folio,    Lond.  1693. 

Miofuuticon  jingliemnum;  or,  Tbe  Hiatorv  of  the  ancient  AbWes, 
Monasteries,  Hosfital^  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  with 
their  Dependencies^    in  England  and  Wales:   alto  of  M  luch 
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Scotch,  Tnsh,  and  French*  Monasteries  as  ^td* in  any  mtimer're^ 
late  to  those  in  England  ;  containing  a  full  Collection  of  alF  that 
is  Decenary  to  be  known  concerning  the  Abbey  Lands  and  their 
Revenues ;  with  a  p9rticular  Account  of  their  Foundations, 
Grants  and  Donations,  collected  from  original  MSS.»  the  Re* 
cords  in  the  Tower  of  London,  at  York,  and  in  the  Cpurt  of 
Exchequer  and  Augmentation  OfHce;  as  also  the  famous  Libra- 
ries of  Bodley,  King's  College,  Camb.  the  Benedictine  College 
at  Doway,  Arundel,  Cotton,  Selden,  Hatton,  Sec.  Illustrated 
with  the  oriainal  Cuts  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches* 
and  the  Hanits  of  the  Religious  and  Military  Orders.  First  pub- 
lished In  Latin  by  Sir  William  Dugdalk,  Knt.  late  Garter 
Principal  King  at  Anns.  To  which  are  now  added  exact  Cata« 
logues  of  the  Bisho|)s  of  the  several  Dioceses  to  the  Year  17I7. 
The  whole  corrected  and  supplied  with  many  tiseful  Additions  by 
an  eminent  Hand.    Foiio.    Lend.  4718. 

The  History  of  the  antient  Abbeys,  Monasteries,  Hospitals,  Cathe- 
dral and  Colli>giate  Churches,  lieing  Two  additional  Volumes  to 
Sir  William  D\ifi,i\skW*^  MoTiasiicon  Ahglicanum;  containing  the 
Original  and  tir>t  Establishment  of  all  the  Religious  Orders  that 

'  ever  wei'e  in  Great  Britain ;  bein^^  those  of  the  Benedictines,  Glu- 
f) lacks,  Cistercians,  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augusttn,  Cartbu- 
sians,  Giibertins  Trinttarians,  Prenionstratcnses,  and  Canons  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  treated  of  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum; 
as  also  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  A^tftustioian 
Friers,  Regular  Canons  of  Arrqasia,  Brigittins,  Monks  of  Fonte- 
vraud,  of  oavlgni,  and  of  Tiron,  Crouciied  Friers,  Friers  of  Pe*^ 
nance,  or  of  the  Sa<  k,  and  Bethleeinites,  not  spoken  of  by  Sir 
William  Dugd.ile  and  Mr.  D«KUwortli.  The  Foundations  of  their 
several  Moiia^texies,  &c.  By  John  StBVfiKS,  Gent.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Folio,    Lond,  17ti'^l723.  '    .. 

Dittdale's  Monattiam  AngLkanwn :  A  new  Edition  of  the  whole 
Work,   including  Stevens's   Continuation,  it  now  publisbiog  in 

.  Folio,  wit!)  very  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements  m>m. 
tlie  Ltbrary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  the  Aue mentation  Office,  and  various  inedited  MSS.  in 
the  British  and  Ashmoiean  Museums,  and  other  authentic  Sourees. 
By  John  Calkv,  Es<|.  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Augmenta- 
tion Office  ;  Henry  EIllis.  Esq.  Keeper  of  the  MSS.. in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  ;  and  the  Hev.  Bulkel£Y.Banpin&l,  M.  A^  Keeper 
of  the  BodieiunLibrary,  Oxford. 

The,  first  Catalogue  of  our  Religious  Houses  was  drawn  up  by 
Burton,  or  Lt-tand,  published  in  Speed's  History,  aud  translated 
into  Latin  at  the  end  of  Harpsfield*s  Church  History. 

Mtmasiichon  BHtanicum;  or.  a  Historicair  Narration  of  the  first 
Foimding  and  flourishing  State  of  the  antient  Monasteries,  Re- 
Ggiou9  Rules  and  Orders  of  Great  Brittaine,  in  the  Tymes  of  the 
Brittaines  and  primitive  Church  of  the  Saxons,     Collected  out 

.  of  most  authentick  Authors,  Lieger  Books,  and  Mantiscripis.  Bjr 
that  learned  Antiquary  R.  j).  (Richa«d  Bkouciiton*)  Octavo, 
Lond.  1653.  .,  .  .        .  .• 
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yoHlia  Mand$lka :  or,  An  Accoont  of  all  the  Abbics,  Priortes,  and 
Houses  of  Friers,  formerly  in  England  and  Wales;  arid  also  of 
all  the  Colleges  and  Hospitals  founded  before  A.D.  mdxl.  By 
the  Right  llev.  Dr.  Thomas  Tanner,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  Published  A-D.  mdcjcxliv,  by  John  Tanner,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  and  Precentor  of  the  Cathedra!  Church 
of  St.  Asaph:  and  now  r<*printed  with  many  Additions  by  James 
Nasmith,  M.A.  Kector  of  Snalewell  in*  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Rt.  Hon.' John  Earl  of  Buckin|^ham'*hire;  Por* 
trait  by  G.  Verttie.  Folio,  Camb.  1787.  Originally  printed  in  one 
volume  octavo  in  1695. 

A  Summary  of  all  the  Religious  Houses  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
their  Titles  and  Valuations  at  the  time  of  their  Dissolution,  and  a 
Calculation  of  what  they  might  be  worth  at  this  Day ;  together 
with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  several  Reli{>ious  Orders  tbat 
prevailed  in  this  Kingdom.    Octavo,    Lond.  1717.  ^ 

An  History  of  the  Mitred  Parliamentary  Abbies  and  ConvenUial 
Cathedral  Churches :  shewing  the  Times  of  their  respective  Foun* 
daiions,  aad  what  Alterations  they  liave  undergone;  with  some 
Descriptions  of  the  Monuments,  and  Dimensions  of  their  Build* 
ings:  together  with  a  Catalogue  of  their  Abbots,  Priors,  &c 
By  BuowNB  Willis,  Esq,  In  Two  Volumes  Octavo,  Lond. 
1718,  1719. 

CoUectmtea  j4nglo  Afinoritica :  or,  a  Collection  of  the  Antiquities 
of  the  English  Franciscans,  or  Friers  Mii^ors.  commonly  cali'd 
Gray  Friers.     In  Two  Parts.    With  an  Appendix  concerning  the 

'  English  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  By  A.  Parkinson. 
Quarto.    Lond.  1726. 

British  Afonachism :  or.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and 
Nuns  of  England.  To  which  are  added,  1.  Peregnnatorium  Re- 
ligiosum ;  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  antient  Pilgrim^.  II.  Con- 
auetudinal  of  Anchorets  and  Hermits.  HI.  Account  of  the  Con- 
tinenies,  or  Women  who  had  made  Vows  of  Chastity.  IV.  Four 
Select  Poems,  in  various  stiles.  By  Thomas  Dudley  Fokbrooke, 
M.A  F.S.A  With  Plates.  9uarto.  Lond.  1817.  Originally 
published  in  Two  Volumes,  octavo,  in  1803. 

Some  Account  of  the'Aliai  Priories,  and  of  such  Lands  as  they  are 
known  to  have  possessed  in  England  and  Wales.  Collected  from 
the  MSS.  of  John  Warburton,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Ducarel.  A  aew 
Edition,  in  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated  with  Plates.  Small  oe- 
tavo.    Lond.  17«6. 

Memoirs  of  the  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain;  with  an  Account  of 
Monasteries,  Moaks,  &c.    Plates.     Octavo.    Lond,  1723. 

SEPULCHRAL  HISTORY. 

Ancient  Fvnerall  Monrments  within  the  Vnited  Monarchic  of  Great 

Brittaine,  Ireland,  and  the  Islands  adjacent,  with  the  dissoUied 

Monasteries  thepein  contained :   their  Founders,  and  what  eminent 

Persons  have  beene  in  the  same  interred.     Composed  bv  the 
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Studie  and  Tftii^U  of  Johk  Wkbver,  mA  an  ladts.  JMnfW 
London,  1631.    Repiioted  io  Skutrto  in  1767. 

*«*  Although  we  art  indebted  to  Weever  for  the  presenratton 
of  numerous  ancient  epitaphs  of  considerable  interest,  h«  n 
proved  by  many  which  remain  at  present,  to  have  often  copied 
vety  inaccurately.  Many  epitaphs  given  by  him  seem  to 
have  existed  only  in  the  records  ^of  religious  houses.  It  was 
common  for  monks  to  pen  such  sp(^taneous  effusions  in  ho- 
nour of  benefactors  of  their  house. 

iionumaUa  Anglicana ;  being  Inscriptions  on  the  Monumeiils  of 
several  eminent  Persons  deceased  in  or  since  the  Year  1650,  to  the 
End  of  the  Year  1718  ;  deduced  into  a  Series  of  Time  by  way  of 
Annals.  By  John  Le  Neve,  Gent.  Five  Volumes.  OctasDo. 
Lond.  1717,  1718,  and  J  719. 

Sepulchral  Memoriak  in  Gieat  Britain  applied  to  illustrate  the  His- 
tory of  Families,  Manners,  Habits^  and  Arts  at  the  different  Periods 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Seventeenth  Century  ;  with  in- 
troductory Observations.  (By  Bichard  Gou'gh,  Esq.  F.S.A.) 
Three  Volumes  usually  bound  in  Five.  Plates.  Folio.  Lood, 
17f6— 1796. 

N^nia  Bntamnica :  or,  A  Sep^lcJiral  History  of  Great  Britain,  froni 
the  earliest  Period  to  its  general  Conversion  to  Chrisyanity.  In* 
cleding  a  complete  Series  of  the  British,  Bomao,  and  Sajcon  So- 
pulcbral  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  with  the  Contents  of  several  Hun- 
dred Burial  Places  opened  under  a  careful  Inspection  of  the  Author ; 
tending  to  illustrate  the  early  Part  of,  and  to  fix.  on  a  more  unotes- 
tionable  Criterion  for  the  Study  of  Antiquity.  To  which  areaiided 
Observations  on  the  Celtic,  British,  Roman,  and  Danish  Barrows 
discovered  in  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  James  Douglas,  F.  A.S. 
Plates.    Folio.    Lond.  1793. 

Illustration  of  the  Tumuli  or  ancient  Barrows;  exhibiting  the  Princi- 
ples which  determined  the  Magnitude  and  Position  of  each,  and 
their  systematic  Connection  wim  other  Vestiges  of  eoual  Antiquity. 
By  Thomas  Stackhousk.  With  a  folded  Sketcn  of  Barrows. 
Octavo.    Lond.  1806. 

Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain;  consisting  of  Etchings  from 
Fiaures  executed  by  the  Sculptor,  and  introduced  into  our  Cath(^ 
drais  and  Churchea  as  Memorials  of  the  Dead*  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  K.  Henry  the  £iahith«  Drawn  4nd  etched 
by  C.  A.  Stothard,  Jun.  Suarto,  Now  in  comie  of  publica- 
tion, 1817. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES,  GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  ETC. 

Observattons  on  Eng^lish  Architecture,  Military,  Ecclesiastfca^  and 
Civil,  compared  with  similar  Buildings  on  the  Continent ;  includ- 
ii»g  a  critical  Ilincirary  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  abo  Historical 
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Kottoa«fS(^(edGfe98,  OrfiamenUl  Gardeniiig,  kc,  wkhChro- 
liological  Tabiss,  and  Dimensions  of  Cathedrals  and  Conventual 
Chuiches.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Dall away,  M.B.F.S. A.  Jlo^ 
CMwa.    Load:  1806. 

An  History  of  the  Origfrt  ancVEstablkhment  of  Gothic  Architecture ; 
comprehending  also  an  Account  from  his  own  Writings  of  Caesar 
CaesaFiaous>  the  first  professed  Commentator  on  Vitruvkis,  and  oC 
his  Translation  of  that  Author ;  an  InTestigation  of  the  Principles 
and  Proportion  of  that  Style  of  Architecture  called  the  Gothic ; 

,  and  an.  Inquiry  into  thie  Mode  of  Painting  upon  and  Staining  Glassy 
as  practised  io  the  £cclesiaslical.  Structures  of  the  Middle  A^et. 
By  JoHK  Sidney  Hawkins,  F.A.S.  illustrated  with  Eleven 
Plates.    Royal  Octavo.    Lood.  1813. 

Aj»  EtsBTOii  theOrigin»  History,  and  Principles  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. By  Sir  Jambs  Hall,  Eapt.  with  Sixty  Ptaies  of  select 
Examples.    Imperial  Quarto,    Lond.  fS13. 

Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Warton,  Be^. 
J'.  Bbwtkam,  Cape.  Grose,  ani)  Eev.  J.  Milnbr.  IMustrated 
wilb  Twelve  Plates  c^  Ornaments,  &c.  selected  from  Ancient 
BoHdii^;  calcuUrted  to  exhibrt  the  various  Styles  of  different 
Periods.  The  Third  Edition ;  with  a  List  of  the  Cathechrals  of 
England  and  their  Dimensions.    Octavo,    Loud.  1808. 

Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Views  of  the  Church  of  BataUia, 
in  the  Province  of  Eslreinadura  in  Portugal,  with  the  History  and 
Description  by  Fr.  Luis  Do  Soxtsa,  with  Remarks.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  introductory  Discourse  on  the  Pnociples  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  by  J  amis  Mxjrphy,  Architect,  llhistrated  with 
Twenty-seven  Plates,    Folio*    Lond.  1795. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  consisting  of  {Doors,  Windows, 
Buttresses,  Pinnacles,  &e.  with  the  Measurements,  selected  from 
Andent  Buildings  at  Oxford  and  other  places.  Drawn  and  etched 
on  Sixty-one  Plates.  By  F.  Mackenzie  and  A.  Pugik«  ftuofto, 
Lond.  1816. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Ornaments  selected  from  the  Parisli  Church  of 
La venham  in  Suffolk :  on  Forty  Plates.     Quarto^    Lond.  1796. 

Two  Letters  to  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Gothic  Architecture*  By  the  Rev.  i.  Haggitt.  Boyal 
Octavo.    1813. 

An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Gothic  Ardiitee* 
turein  Europe.  By  the  late  Rev.  G.  D.  Whittinoton  of  Cam- 
bridee.  W ith  a  Frontispiece  of  the  Facade  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
at  Rneimes.    Royal  Octaoo.    Lond  1811. 

Beplon's  Fragnients  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gar- 
aening  contains  Remarks  on  '*  Gothic  Architecture." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  Ten  illustrative  Plates.  By  the  Rev.  John 
MiLNER,  D. D.F.S.A.    ituarto  and ro^l  Octavo,    Lond,  rsi  1. 

The 
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Tim  Rev.  G.  Millen  in  his  Dewrtptioo  of  Ely  Caihedrt)  lias  given 
-   *^  A  Sketcli  of  tlie  principal  Characteristics  of  English  Church  Ar- 

chitecture>  in  the  several  ages  into  which  it  is  usualiy  divided ; 

with  a  few   Introductory  Remarks  to  the  whole;  and  subjoined 

to  each  Part,  an  Enumeration  of  the  Specimens  now  to  be  seen  at 

Ely,  of  the  Work  of  that  Age  to  which  it  relates/' 

Appended  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  translation  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  is  a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  the  Architecture  of 
Britain,  with  illustrative  Plates. 

Observalions  on  the  Varieties  of  Architecture,  used  in  the  Structure 
•  of  Parish  Churches:  To  which  is  added  a  Description  of  the  Cha- 
racteristics ot  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  pointed  Arch  Styles ;  List 
of  Churches  now  remaining,  built  by  the  Saxons ;  an  Account  of 
Bishops  and  others  who  were  Architects;  and  the  contemporary 
Architecture  of  the  various  Periods.  By  Jamks  Savage.  Octavo, 
77  pages.     Lond.  1812. 

MunimerUa  jintiqua ;  or.  Observations  on  ancient  Castles ;  including 
Remarks  on  the  whole  Progress  of  Architecture,  Ecclesiastical  at 
well  as  Military,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  on  the  corresponding 
Changes  in  Manners,  Laws',  and  Customs;  tending  both  to  illus- 
trate Modern  History 9  and  to  elucidate  many  interesting  Passages 
in  various  ancient  Classic  Authors.  Bv  Edward  King,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  and  A.S.  In  Four  Volumes.  FoUo.  Lond.  17«9, 1801, 
1804,  and  1805. 

The  Ancient  Architecture  of  England. — ^The  Orders  of  Architecture 
.  during  the  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  jft^ras.     By  Johk 
Caktek,  F.A.S.  Architect.    Folio.    Lond.  1795-1816.— Twenty- 
eight  Numbers,  forming  the  First  Volume,^  ami  Seven  Numben  of 
the  Second,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  work  published. 

^he  Architectural  Antiauities  of  Great  Britain  represented  and  illus- 
trated in  a  Series  of  Views,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  aifd  De- 
tails of  various  ancient  English  Edifices;  with  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Accounts  of  each.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  In  Four 
Volumes.    Medium  quarto.    Lond.  1807— IS  14. 

A  List  of  the  principal  Castles  and  Monasteries  in  Great  Britain.  By 
James  Moobe,  Esq.  F.A.S.     Octavo,    Lond.  1798. 

The  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales.  By  Francis  Grose,  Esq. 
F.A.S.  with  Supplement.  In  Six  Volumes.  Imperial  quarto, 
Lond.  1773-1777. 

Beauties  of  Antiquity :  or  Remnants  of  Feudal  Splendour  and  Monas- 
tic Times.  By  J.  H  ass  ell.  Engraved  in  Aquattnla.  In  Two 
Parts.    Royal  octavo,    Lond.  1807. 

Monastic  and  Baronial  Remains,  with  other  interesting  Fragments  of 
Antiquity,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  By  G.  J.  Pakkvns, 
Esq.    In  Two  Volumes.     Plates.    Rt/yal  octavo,    Lond.  1816. 

.English  Connoisseur ;  containing  an  Account  of  whatever  is  curious 
in  Pa'uitini;,  Sculpture,  &c.  in  the  Palaces  and  Seats  of  the  Nobility. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Duodecimo,    Lond.  1766. 

Specimens 
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S^cdnleAs  of  the  ancient  Sculpture  and  Pftinttn^  now  ifMifiilie  in 
'lbisKHigdom>  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
consisting,  of  Statues,  Basso-relievos,  Brasses,  &c.  Paintings  on  Glass 
and  on  Walls,  &c.    A  Description  of  each  Subject,  some  of  which 

.  by  Gentlemen  of  literary  Abilities,  and  well  versed  in  the  Antiqui- 
ties'of  this  Kingdom,  whose  Names  are  prefixed  tA  their  fWys. 
This  Work  is  designed  to  shew  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Sculpture 
apd  Painting  in  England :  to  explain  obscure  and  doubtful.  Parts  of 
History,  and  preserve  the  Portruits  of  great  and  eminent  Person* 
ages.  I'he  Drawings  made  from  the  oricinal  Subjects,  and  en- 
graved by  JoHM  Cartkr.    In  Two  Volumes.    Folio.    Lond. 

.    1780— 17«7. 

flngravirigs  of  tlie  principal  Mosaic  Pavements,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  last  and  present  Centuries,  in  various 
Parts  of  Great  Britain;  also  Engravings  ofsever.il  Subjects  in  Stained 
Glass,  in  the  Windows  of  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  Lincoln,  &c« 
Each  impression  \s  accurately  coloured  after  the  original  Subject  of 
the  respective  Plates,  by  William  Fowler  of  Winterton,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln.    Folio, 

The  Antiquaries  Museum;  illustrating  the  ancient  Architecture. 
Painting,  and  Srulnture  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Time  of  the 
SaKons  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Architecture 
by  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  I.  By  Jacob  Schkeb- 
BBLfR,  Draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
iiuarto.     Lond.  171^1. 

Relics  of  Antiquity  :  or  Remains  of  Ancient  Sculpture  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; with  Descriptive  Sketches.  'ByJ.  P&OVT.  Stuarto  and  Im* 
perial  quarto.    Lond.  1812. 

The  Antiqirarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet ;  containinf;  Five  hun- 

•    dred  Views  of  the  most  interesting  Objects  of  Curiosity  in  Great 

Britain,    accompanied  with   Letter-press  Descriptions.     In  Ten 

Volumes.    Drawn  and  Engraved  by  J.  Storkr  and  J.  Greig. 

Foolscap  and  demy  octavo.    Lond.  1 806- 1812.. 

^ncient  Reliques:  or,  Delineations  of  Monastic,  Castellated,  and 
Domestic  Architecture,  and  other  interesting  Subjects;  with  His- 
torical and  Descriptive  Sketches.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  James 
Storer  and  J.  Greig.  In  Two  Volumes.  FooUcap  and  demy 
octavo.    Lond.  1812. 

The  Antiquarian  Itinerary ;  comprising  Specimens  of  Architecture, 
Monastic,  Castellated,  and  Domestic ;  with  other  Vestiges  of  An- 
tiquity in  Great  Britain  ;  accompanied  by  Dcscriplions.  Foolscap 
octavo.  1817. — Now  in  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Num- 
bers, of  which  there  are  copies  in  Demy  octavo. 

Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland;  comprising  Specimens 
of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  other  Vestiges  of  former  Ages ; 
accompanied  by  Descriptions,  together  with  Illustrations,  of  re- 
markable Incidents  in  Border  History  and  Tradition.  By  Walter 
Scorr,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  nearly  One  hundred  Engravings  of 
the  most  interesting  Subjects  of  Antiquity  still  remaining  on  the 
Borders.    In  Two  Volumes.    Suarto.    Lond.  1817. 
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Mndk^  Att^mfteB;  or  Venerable  RenMona  of  abovt  400  CtaUk^ 
Monarteriesi  Pabiocsy  &c.  &c.  in  Evgland  asa  Walet»  wifii  nttc 
lOD  Vi«ws  c»f  Citi68  md  chief  Towns.  By  Mmvs.  SAMUBLend 
NATBAMiBt  EocK,  who  weie  etnplojed  upwvd»  of  Tlnrty-tw* 
Yean  hi  the  Undertaking.  In  Three  Votomcti  Mia,  Loud. 
1774.    Poitfails  io  Mezzotinte  of  the  two  Brothers  are  pr^ztd* 

*«*  Originally  printed  in  Six  thin  Volumeiu 

Sti^and  Delineated:  being  One  hundred  and  fifty- two  Views  of  «i- 
cieikt  Buildings,  Ruins,  Cities,  &c.  with  Letier-paeas  Pescriptiona. 
Ip  I'wo  Volumes.     Royal  octavOk    1804. 

Antiquities  of  Great  Britaioi  illustrated  in  Views  of  Monaslertcs,  Gas- 
tJeif  and  Cburcties  now  existing.  Eneraved  by  WnxiAM  Bybk^ 
from  Drawings  made  by  Thomas  Hearae.  In  Two  Volumes. 
ObUmgfoU^.    Lond.  1786— 1807. 

Celleetion  o1  One  hmidred  and  twenty  Views  of  ancient  BuikHa|^  19 
England,  drawn  and  etched  by  J.  Cartbr.  In  Sbi  Voksnaa. 
Duadecimo.    Lond.  1786^ 

Vitfuvius  BriUrnnictutl  or,  The  British  Architect;  contwning  tlie 
Flan«,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  (be  regutar  Bvildings,  both 
public  and  private,  in  Great  Britain,  with  Variety  of  new  De- 
signs. With  three  hundred  Plates,  engraven  by  the  best  Hands, 
and  drawn  either  from  the  Buildings  themselves,  or  (he  orunDal  De- 
sigtn  of  the  Archileds.  By  Colbk  Cam»bxll,  ioHV  wooltb* 
and  James  Gandom.  In  Five  Volumes.  FoMo.  Load.  1715, 
J717,  1735,  1767,  and  1771; 

The  New  Fitrtmu9  Britanmcus;  convtl^g€§  Plans  and  Elevaltons 
of  Modern  Buildings,  public  and  private,  erected  in  Gveat  BrHaia 
by  the  most  celebrated  Architects,  engraven  on  lzxu  Plates  from 
enginal  Drawings.,  by  Gsabg«  RicuARiMOtfy  Architect,  foiio. 
Load.  l&OS. 

Mms,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Noblemen  and  Genttemea^f  Houses; 
also  of  Stabling,  Bridges,  public  and  private^  Tea^te  a»d  other 
Garden  Eu'ildiogs*  executed  in  the  Counties  of  Derbv^  Darhaio» 
l*incoJn,  Middlesex,  Northundberland,  Nottingham,  ^  ork»  Essex, 
Wilts,  Hertford,  Suffolk,  Salop,  and  Surrey.  By  Jambs  Paine, 
Architect.  In  Two  Volupies^  with  176  Plates.  Folio.  Load. 
1783. 

Plaa9»  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Buildings  executed  in  the  GoufH 
ties  ef  Nofffoik,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  WUtshiie,  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  Sonieisetshiie,  &c.  by  Jobn  Soamb,  Arcbitectg  on 
47  Plates.    Foli».    Load.  1 789. 

Plans  and  Views  of  Buildings  executed  in  England  and  Scotland^  in 
the  Castellated  and  otber  Styles.  Bv  B.  Lugab,  Aocbitect.  Em- 
graved  ia  Aquatinta  on  Thirty-two  Plates.  Rtn^al  quarto*  Lona. 
1811. 

Btittamia  llhutmta ;  or  Views  ef  se^wral  of  the  Queen's  Pabeei,  at 
also  of  the  principal  Seats  of  tfie  HobHHy  and  GeiHry,  drastrf  by 
L.  Kktfv,  and  eni^raved  by  J.  Kw,  BADBtLADB,  &e.  Four 
Volumes.    FoUo.    Lend.  l?«»-17a«. 

The 
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^^*  The  two  fint  VohimeB  were  pubfished  with  a  Fieoch  TlUe. 
by  Joseph  Smith,  oear  Exeter  Chaoge,  and  lepubivhed  m 
1794. 

The  Virtuosis  Museam ;  containing  Select  Views  in  Eogknd,  Scot* 
land,  and  Ireland.  Drawn  by  P.  Sandby,  Esq.  K.A.  OhUmg 
quarto.  Lond.  1778. — ^Aiterwards^republished  under  [the  follow- 
ing Title: 

A  Collection  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Select  Views  in  England* 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Drawn,  by  P.  Savdby,  Esq.  R.A.  !« 
Twv  Volumes.    Oblong  quarto.    1 78 1 . 

The  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  in  a  Colllection  of  thc^sdst 
interesting  and  picturesque  Views,  engraved  by  W.  Watts,  fixMi 
brawfiif^  by  the  most  eminent  Artists ;  wHh  Descriptions  of  each 
View.    Oblong  quarto,    Lond.  i^r79^1786. 

Meet  Views  in  Great  Britain,  engrared  "by  S.  Miobimaw,  from 
Rctiires  and  Drawhtgs  by  tlie  most  eminent  Artists;  with  Descrip- 
tions.   Obloi^  quarto.    Lond.  1784*-1S13. 

Fteftnresque  Views  and  AfHtiqoitles  of  Great  Britaitv  engraved  by  SL 
MiDDiMAK.    Quarto. 

Select  Views  of  the  principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in 
England  and  Wales  from  original  Pictures  and  Drawings.  Ea« 
gravedby  WiLUAK  Asovs.    Oblong  quarto.     Lond.  1787. 

J^icttMPesque  Views  of  the  prindpal  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
In  England  and  Wale^  with  their  Descriptions.    Oihi^  qmmio*  , 
Lond.  1787-8. 

tH^tt$  it  b  Orasadt  Breiagne :  being  Engravings  of  English  Land- 
scapes alter  the  principal  English  Painters.  By  Wiluam  Biagh, 
Enamel  Painter,  Hampstead  Heath.    Oblong  quarto.  Lond.  X79l» 

New  Print  Magazine;  being  Views  of  Oentlcnen's  Seats  in  Eoglaml 
and  Wales.    Quarto.     1706. 

The  Cop{«^p1ate  Magaaine:  or  Cabinet  of  Picturesque  Enmvings; 
comprising  all  the  most  interesting  Views  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  Engraved  by  J.  Waui|ir,  ice.  In  Five 
Volumes.    Oblong  quarto,    Lond. 

The  Itinerant:  A  Select  Collectipn  of  interesting  and  picturesque 
Views  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    FoUo,    Lond.  1799. 

PictMres<)tte  Views  of  Churches  and  other  Building,  from  original 
Drawings  by  J.  C.  Barrow,  F.S.A.  Engraved  lu  Aquatinta  b^ 
G.  J.  PAftKiMft.    Folio.    Lond.    Not  completed. 

A  Descripltive  and  Historical  Account  of  various  Palaces  and  Public 
Buildings,  English  and  Foreign;  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
their  Founders  or  Builders,  and  other  eminent  Persons.  With 
Plates.    By  Jambs  NoRars  Ba:BWBR.    Quarto.    Lond.  1810. 

Fi^tnresque  Scenery  of  Great  Britain,  by  P.  J.  Db  Louth brboubo, 
inColouis.    targe  folio.    Lond.  1801. 

TlieUoroaoticjand  Picluresaye  Scenery  of  Eqgland  and  Wales,  torn 
Dnwhifi  made  ^KprcMJ^  fop  ibis  Undevtaking  by  £.  J.  l}% 

LOUTHBBBOVBC^ 
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LouTRERBovRG,  Eso.  R.A.  with  HWorical  and  Descriptive  Ac* 
•  counts  of  the  several  Places,  of  which  Views  are  given,  engraved 
by  William  Pick&tt,  and  coloured  by  John  Clack.    Locrg^ 
foUe.     1805. 

COINS. 

^ay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin.  By  Dr.  San^uel  Pegge.  fitforto. 
Lond.  1766.. 

Dissertation  upon  the  Tascia,  or  Legend  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobelin 
and  others  by  John  Pettik GAL,  D.D.  fluarto,  .1763.  In  the 
Arehteologia. 

Twenty-three  Plates  of  British  Co^ns,  3y  William  Stukelrt,  M.D. 
'    and  published  by  -—  Flemin^.     itu^rto. 

The  Medalllc  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Carauiins,  £ao* 
peror  in  Britain.     By  William   Stukeliy,    M.D.    In  Two 

Volumes.     S,uarto,    Lond.  1757. 

Dissertation  o^  the  Coins  of  the  Einperor  Carausius.  By  Pateicii 
Kennedy.    Stiuurto.    Lond.  1756. 

Dissertation  upon  Oriuna,  said  to  be  Empress  or  Queen  of.  England* 
the  supposed  Wife  of  Carausius,  Monarch  and  Emperor  of  Britain^ 
who  reiffned  in  the  Time  of  Diocletian  Uie  grt*at  pt- r^ecntor  of  Chris* 
tians.  TUustraled  with  the  Coin  of  Orfuna,  and  several  others  mosi 
remarkable  of  Cairausius,  hitherto  not  made  public.  By  PatriciC 
'Kennedy.    Suarid.    1751.- 

The  Connexionof  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  Coins,  deduced 
from  Observations  on  the  Saxon  Weights  and  Mont-y.     By  WiLi 

•  uam  Clarke,  M.A.-  Rector  of  Buxted,  and  Residen'tiary  of  Chi- 
clvester.     ftuarto.    Lond.  1767. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Canute,  Kin^.of  Denmark  and  England: 
with  Specimens,     fluarto.    Lend.  1777. 

Numismata  Anglo-Saxoncia  et  Anglo- Danica  breviter  flliifttrata  ab 
Andrea  Fountains,  Esq.  Aur.  Plates.  Folio,  Oxen.  1705. 
In  the  Third  part  of  Hicke^s  Thesaurus, 

An  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  Times ;  including  those  of  Scotland,  from  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  in  King  James  I.  The  Second  Edition,  by  Stephen 
Martin  Leake,  Esq.  Clarenceux  Kingof  Arms.  Octavo,  Lond. 
1745.     Reprinted  in  1793. 

Remarks  on  the  Cotoaf^e  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  pre- 
sent Times.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Obser- 
vations upon  the  Ancient  Roman  Coinage,  and  a  Description  of 
some  Medals  and  Coins  found  near  Nottingham*    By  Waltkk 

'    Mekrey.     Octavo.    Nottingham,  1794. 

Annali  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  from  tb^ 
earliest  peried  of  Authentic  Histqry,  to  the  end  of  Uie  Fiftieth 
year  pf  the  Reign  of  his  present'  Majesty  King  George  1 1 1.  By  the 
Rev.  Rogers  hudino,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Maldon  inSurrey,  F.S.A. 
Ice.    In  Four  Volomei.    ituarto^    Lond.  1817. 

Archbishop 
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Arclijliishop  Sharpe's  Observations  on  tlie  Coinage  of  England :  vi<K 
his  Letter  to  Mr.  Thorcsby,  169S-99.  Plate.  Suario.  Lotid. 
1785.    In  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Biblioilieea  Topog,  BriUxnmka. 

Twelve  Plates  of  English  Silver  Coins  from  the  Normati  Conquest  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  inclusive,  with  a  calculation  of  their  respective 
values  and  short  observations  upon  each  plate.  fiy  -Robert 
Withy  and  John  Ryall.     Quarto.    Lond.  1756. 

Tables  of  English  Silver  and  Gold  Coins;  first  published  by  Martin 
Folkes,  Eh).  and  now  reprinted  with  Plates  and  ExplaoatioiM  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     Quarto,    Loud.  1763. 

Suelling*s  (Thomas)  Works :  viz. 

1.  View  of  the  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England  from  Henry  the 
Third  to  the  present  Time.    Plates.     Quarto.     1763. 

2.  View  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England,  from  the  Nor- 
.    man  Conquest  to  the  present  Time,    rlates.     Quarto.     1762. 

3.  View  of  the  Copper  Coin  and  Coinasre  of  England,  including  the 
Leaden,  Tin,  and  Laton  Tokens  made  by  Tradesmen  during  the 
Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  Farthing  Tokens  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  those  of  Towns  and  Corporations  under  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Chiirles  II.  and  the  Tin  Farthings  and  Halfpence  of 
Charles  IL  James  II.  and  Willam  and  Mary.  Plates.  Quarto. 
1766. 

4.  View  of  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Use  of  Jettons  or  Counters ;  es- 
pecially those  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Black  Money  add 
Abbey  Pieces.    Plates.    Quarto.    1769. 

5.  View  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  Scotland,  from  Alexander 
the  Pint  to  the  Union  of  the  Two  Kingdoms.  Plates.  Quarto. 
1774. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Views  of  the  Coins  struck  by  English  Princes  ia 
France,  Counterfeit  Sterlings,  Coius  struck  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, those  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  in- the  Isle  of  Man; 
also  of  Pattern  Pieces  for  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  and  Gold  Nobles 
struck  Abroad  in  Imitation  of  English.  Plates.  The  above  pieces 
are  usually  bound  in  One  Voluane.     Quarto.     1769. 

Snelling's  Seventy-two  Plates  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  with  their 
Weight,  Fineness,  and  Value.    Hoyal  Octavo. 

An  Assemblage  of  Coins  fabricated  by  Authority  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury.     By  Samxjel  Pegce,  M.A.     Quarto.     1772. 

Two  Dissertations  upon  the  Mint  and  Coins  of  Durliam.  By  the 
Rev.  Mark  Noble.    Plates.     Quarto.    Birm.  1780. 

A  Series  of  above  Two  Huridred  Anglo-Gallic,  or  Norman  and  Aqui- 
tain  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  England ;  exhibited  in  sixteen 
Copper  plates,  and  illustrated  in  Twelve  Letters,  addressed  to  the 
.  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  and  several  of  its  Members,  By 
Andrew  Coltbe  Ducarel.  L.L.D.  and  F.S.A.  /I  o  which  is 
added,  a  Map  of  the  Ancient  Pomioions  of  the  Kings,  of  England 
in  France,  with  some  adjacent  Countries.  Portrait.  Quarto.  Lend- 
17S7,  ^       -^ 

A  Treatise 


^6  Im  or  Booiu>  ^. 

A  TveatiseoBtheComsoftheEeakD;  ina  Letter  tolkc;  King.  Sf 
Chahlks  £arl  of  LivERffOOk.     Quarto.    Oxford,  iSOS. 

An  Etwy  on  MedaU:  or  an  Introdtictiott  to  Uie  ioMniviedge  of  Andent 
aod  Modern  Coins  anU  Medals :  e8pecia^3r  those  of  Greeoe,  Rome» 
and  Britain.  By  John  Pinxulton.  In  Two  Volumes.  OcUvo. 
Load.  1808. 

Ad  Eaplanation  of  Dasstei^s  Medah  of  the  Sovereigm  «f  Eagbnd : 
witli  sixalalcs  of  the  Medals.  By  Charles  Ptb  of  Birmingham. 
OUang  &uQrio.    1797. 

The  Medallic  History  of  Coi;land  bo  tlie  Revolutioa.  WiA  Forty 
Plates.     Suarto.    Lond.  1790. 

The  Mecallick  History  of  the  Reigns  of  King  William  UL  and 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anue,  aad  &ing  George  I.  being  a  Series 
of  near  Four  Hundred  Medals,  with  the  explication  of  the  Devises, 
Inscriptions,  and  Legends,  on  which  are  represented  the  Alliances, 
Battles,  Sieges,  Treaties  of  Peace,  Expeditions,  and  all  oth(»  re-* 
markable  Evenfa  during  the  aborc  «ieatiooed  Rekns.  FoUit, 
Load.  1747.     Usually  bound  with  Rapin's  History  of  Englaod. 

Medals,  Coins,  and  Great  Seal^  (of  Eivj^land,)  Itnpressron  from  the 
elaborate  Works  of  Thomas  Shnon,  chief  Engraver- of  tlie  Mint* 
to  Kiog  Charies  I.  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  Protector 
Cromwell,  and  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  H.  to  1665.  By 
George  Vbrtus.     Suarto.    Lond.  1753. 

A  Series  of  English  Medals,  engraved  and  published  by  FaAMcia 
PaauY.    Quarto.    Lond.  1762. 

Provincial  Copper  Coins  or  Tokens  issued  between  the  years  1787  and 
1796,  engraved  by  Charles  Pve  of  Birmin;^am  from  the  Origin^ 
in  his  own  possession.    Royal  Octavo  and  Sti/irto.    Birm.  1^5. 

The  Virtuoso's  Companion  and  (Provincial)  Coin  Collectors  Guid^ 
by  M.  Denton.  In  Eight  Volumes.  Duodecimo.  Lond.  1795 — 
1797. 

An  Arrangement  of  Provincial  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medalet«,  issued 
io  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  within  the  last  Twenty 
years,  from  the  Farthing  to  the  Petiny  siae.  By  James  Conx>&r, 
(of  Ipswich.)    Octavo.    Ipswich,  1798. 

Provincial  Coins  and  Tokens  issyed  from  4be  year  1787  to  the  year 
1801.  Engraved  by  Chajiles  Pye,  Biribingham.  Quarto,  fiip- 
Ingham,  1801. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

TheCiimale  of  Great  Britain:  or  Remaiits  on  the  Change  it  has 
undeigone,  particularly  within  the  last  Fifty  Years.  By  JosK 
WitxiAMS,  Esq.    Octavo.    Lood.     1806. 

Pinax  Reram  Natnralium  Britamiicarum,  contiiieiis  Vegetabilia,  Ani- 
maliaet  Fossilia,  in  hac  Insula  repcrta  iuchoatus.  Authore  Ciiais- 
TOpHOfto  MEftRBTT,  M.D.    Duodecimo.    Lond.  1667. 

Tbe  "Natural  (and  Topographical)  History  of  England;  or,  A  De- 

scriptioli 


j^tfiplkm  of  each  particular  Countj^  in  regaid  to  the  tpiioiM  Pro- 
ductions of  Nature  and  Art.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  each  Couaty* 
aod  Sculptures  of  Natural  Curiosities.  By  Bekjamim  Martin. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Octavo.    Lond.  1759^  1763. 

Synopsis  of  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  coo- 
tsuoing  a  systematic  Arrangement  and  concise  Description  of  all  tht 
Animals,  Vegetables^  and  Fossils  which  have  hitherto  been  dia- 

'  covered  in  these  Kingdoms.  By  JoMK  fiERKENribut,  M.D.  la 
Two  Volumes.    Smm  octavo.    Lend.  1789. 

ENGLISH  BOTANY. 

Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Prtmss  of  Botany  ill 
England.  By  Richard  Pulteney,  M.D.F.R.S.  In  Two 
Volumes,    Octavo.    Lond.  1790. 

Phytologia  Britannica,  Natalesexhibensindigeoarum  Sitrpium  spohtf 
eroergentium.  Auctore  Guueuio  Howe.  Duodecimo,  Lond. 
1650. 

The  Garden  of  £den»  or  an  Accurate  Description  of  all  Flowers  and 
Fruits  now  srowiog  in  England ;  with  particular  Rules  how  to  ad- 
vance their  Nature  and  Growth,  as  wtfU  in  Seeds  or  Herbs,  as  the 
secret  ordering  of  Trees  and  Plants.  In  Two  Parts.  By.  that 
Learned  and  great  Observer  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  Knt.  Lond.  1652. 
ISmo.  1655.  the  5tb  1659.  the  6th  1675.  Umo. 

An  Index  of  Plants  that  are  in  the  "  Phytologia  ftritamiica*'  is  an- 
nexed to  R.  Level's  **  £ncbiridioD  Britannicnm."  Duodecimo, 
Oxon.  1659,  1665. 

The  British  Physician:  or.  The  Nature  and  Virtues  of  Enc^lish  Plants, 
exactly  describing  such  Plants  as  grow  naturally  in  tbe*Land,  with 

.  their  several  Names  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English.  By  Robert 
Turner.    Duodecimo.    Lond.  1664. 

C^atalogus  Plantarum  An^lix,  et  Insularum  adjacentium :  turn  indl* 
ffenas,  turn  in  Agris  passim  cultas  coniplectens.  Auctore  Johaw nb 
Rajo.  Editio  Secunda.  With  Two  Plates.  Octavo.  Lond^ 
1677. 

Fasciculus  Stirpium  Britannicarum,  post  editum  Plantarum  AngliU 
Catalc^um  observatarum.  Auctore  Johan.  Rajo.  Octavo.  Lond, 
16t8. 

Synopsis  Metbodica  Stirpium  Britannitarum,  in  qua  tum  Not»Geoe« 
rum  characteristicae  tratfuntur,  tum  Species  singulae  breviter  de-. 
acribuntur.  Auctore  Joh an.  Rajo.  Editio  Tertia.  With  Twenty- 
four  Plates.     Octwo.     Lond.  1724. 

Herbarii  Britannici  Raji  Catalogue  cum  Iconibuss  (A  Catalogue  of 
Mr.  Ray's  English  Herbal,  illustrated  with  Figures.)  By  JAUsa 
Petiver.    Folio.    Lond.  1711. 

A  Synopsis  of  British  Plants,  in  Mr.  Ray's  Method;  with  their  C  ha* 
racters.  Descriptions,  Places  of  Growth,  Time  of  Floweriog,  and 
Physical  Virtues,  according  to  the  moat  accurate  Observations, 
ana  the  best  modern  Authors ;  together  with  a  Botanical  Dictionary. 

8  P  lUustraiU 
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IHu^trdted  with  several  Fibres.    By  Jobh  WasON.  Oetaoo*  New 
cattle,  1744. 

Specinlen  Botaiiicuni«  quo  Plantarum  plurium  rarionim  Angtiae  iodi- 
genarum  Loci  natales  illuslrantur.  Auctore  J.  Blackstom^ 
rbamt;    Duodecimo,     Lond.  1746. 

Medicina  Britannica :  or  A  Treatise  on  such  Physical  Plants  as  are 
generally  to  T>e  found  in  the  Fields  or  Gardens  in  Great  Britain ; 
containing  a  particular  Account  of  their  Nature,  Virtues,  and 
Uses.  By  Thomas  SHpRf,  of  Sheffield,  M.D.  Octavo,  Lotid. 
1746. 

The  British  Herbal ;  containing  a  complete  History  of  the  Plants^ 

,   and  Tfees  which  are  Natives  of  Britain,  or  cultivated  here  for 

Use,  or  commonly  raised  for  their 'Beauty  ;  disposed' in  an  e^y 

and  natural  Method,  with  their  Descriptions  at  iarge»  '&c.    »By 

John  Hill,  M.D.    With  (Seventy-live  coloured)  Plates.    Fo  to, 

'   Lond.  1756.  * 

t\oT2L  Britannica:  sive  Synopsis  Xlethodica  StTq>ium  BritannicacuEn;^ 
sistens  Arbores  et  Herbas,  indigenas  et  in  Agris  cultas,  in  Classes 
et  Ordines,  Genera  et  S)>ec{es  redactas^ecundttm  Systcma  $e«0ale. 
Tabolis  aeneis  illustrata:  post  tertiara  editionem  Synopseos  Raianae 
ope^e  Dillenif  concjinnatam,  nuncqne  prlnium  ad  celeberrhni  Carol i 
Unnxi  Methodnm  disposita.  Aactore  JoHann.  Hill,  'M.IX 
Octavo.    Lond;  J  760. 

Herbarium  Britannicum,  exhibens  Plantas  Britannia;  indigenas,  se- 
cundum Methodnm  Floialem  novam  digestas.  Auctore  Joan$i. 
HiLt,  M.D.  With  Plates.  TwoVdmnes.  Octetoo.  Lond.  1769, 
1770. 

yirtucs  of  British  Herbs ;  with  the  History,  Description,  and  Figi|res 
.    of  tlie  several  Kinds»  2^c.    By  John  Hill,  M.D.  Octavo.  Cooid. 
1770. 

Florae  Anglica;  Specimen,  imperfectum  et  inedilum>  Anno  1774»  ifr- 
cboatum.    Auctore  T.  G.  Cullum,  Baroneto.     Octavo. 

A  Generic  and  Specific  Description  of  Brittab  Plants;  tnnslated  from 
the  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  .  Wiiili 
Notes  and  Observations  by  Jambs  J EKKSNsotr.  OcUno,  Kendal, 
1775. 

Select  Collection  of  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  which  blow  in  -the 
opey  Air  of  Great  Britain ;  on  One  Hundred  Plates,  coloured  from 
..  Nature.     By  Georgb  £dwakds.     Fof^o,     Lund.  1775. 

TheBiitish  Flora,  by  Stephen  RoBsoir.     Octato.    York,  1777. 

Flora  Britannica  Indigena:  or  One  Hundred  and  Slxfy-eUrht  Plates 
of  the  Indigenous  Piants  of  Great  Britain,  by  J  dun  Walcott. 
.t    Octavo.    Bath,  1778. 

Enchiridion  Botanicum,  complectens  Ckaracteres  Genericos  et  Spe»^ 
cificos  Plantarnm  per  Insulas  Britannicas  sponte  nascentfum,'  ex 
Linnso  aliisque  desumptos.     Auctore  AftTRVRa  Broughtoit. 

Oetavo.    Load.  178^. 

Iacmi 
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IaoobiDicxbon  FnetculusPUntamm  Cryptogamicarum  Brttannise. 
Uuttrto.    Lend.  1785—1801. 

Flora  Ai^lica :  exbibens  Plantasper  Regnum  Brilannke  «poiite  crea- 
centm,  distributas  secundum  Systema  Sexuale.  Auctore  Gul. 
Hudson,  R.S.S.  el  Phann.  Lood.  With  Plates.  Octavo.  Lond. 
1798. 

Synopsis  Plantanini  InsulU  Britannicis  iDdigetiatum ;  cnrante  J. 
Stmons,  A.B.  Soc.  Linn.  Soc.    Duodecimo,     Lond.  1798. 

British  Flora:  or,  A  Linnean  Arrangement  of  British  Plants.  In  Two 
Parts.    By  John  Hull.    Octavo,    Manchester,  1799- 

British  Garden:  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  hardy  Plants,  indige- 
nous pr  cultivated,  in  the  Climate  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Murray.  In  Two  Volumes.  Octavo. 
Lond.  1799. 

Flora  Britannica.  Auctore  Jacobo  Edvardo  Smith,  M.D.  Id  Three 
Volumes.     OLtaoo.    Lond.  1800. 

Compendium  Florae  Bntaonioe,  ab  Clafte  Monandria  usque  ad  Syo- 

Seoesiam  inclusam,  i  J.  E.  Smith.  M.D«  Soc*  Linnean^  Praeside. 
mall  octavo,    Lond.  1816. 

A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British  Plants :  with  an  easy  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Botany.  By  William  Withkring,  M.I^. 
Illustrated  by  Copper-plates.  In  Four  Volumes.  Octavo,  Lond. 
1801,  or  Binii.  1812. 

The  Botanist's  Guide  through  England  and  Wales.  By  Dawson 
Turner,  F.L.S.  &c.  and  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  F.R.S.  kc.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Small  Octavo.  1805. 

IlngliBh  Botany  ;  or.  Coloured  Figures  of  British  Plants,  with  their 
essential  Characters,  Synonyms,  and  Places  of  Growth.  To  which 
will  be  added  occasional  Remarks.  By  James  Sovterbt,  F.L.S. 
and  (Sir)  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.B.S.  Thirty-six 
Volumes,  containing  !3592  Plates,  with  General  Indexes,  uoyal 
Octavo.    Lond.  1790—1814. 

Silva :  or»  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of  Tim- 
ber io  His  Majesty's  Dominions;  together  with  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Sacredness  and  Use  of  Standing  Groves.  To  which 
is  added  the  Terra:  A  Philosophical  Discourse  of  Earth.  By 
John  Evelyn,  Esq.  F.B.S.  with  Notes  by  A.  HuNTtR,3f.D, 
F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  The  Third  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Royai 
^arto.    Plates.    York,  1776  and  1801. 

Woodland  Companion:  or.  Brief  Description  of  British  Trees.  By 
John  AiiCin,  M.D.    With  Plates.     Octavo,     1802. 

Potiuma  Britanmca:  being  a  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  most 
esteemed  Fruits  at  present  cultivated  in  this  Country.  By  Gborci 
Brookshaw.  Elephant  Suarto.  Lond.  1817.— Now  in  course 
of  publication,  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Pails. 

Pomona  Londinenns ;  containinj|[  Coloured  Representations  of  the 

best  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  British  Gardens:  with  Descriptions,  in 

which  thie  Author  is  assisted  by  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
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HorticuUural'  Society.    Bj  Wiluam  Hookbr^  F.H.S.  I$dperutt 

Transactions  of  the  ilorticu Rural  Society  of  Londoii;  with  Plate*, 
fittorto.  Lond.  1812—1817. 

Account  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Grasses  propagated  iu  England,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Com  and  Pasture  Lands,  Lawns^  and  Walks. 
By  Richard  North.    Octavo,    Lond.  1760. 

I^ractical  Observations  on  British  Grasses.  By  Wiluam  CuaTis. 
Octavo, 

Grdmina  Pascua :  or»  A  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  common  Pas- 
tare  Grasses,  with  their  Linnzan  and  English  Namesj  Desoriptiois, 
and  Remarks*     ByG.  Swatne.    F0U04    Bristol,  1790. 

^ramina  Britannica:  or  Representations  of  the  British  GrasMt. 
Bv  J.  L.  Knapp,  F.L.S.  Coloured  Plates.  Suarto.  Lood^ 
1804. 

An  Account  of  the  English  Nightshades  and  their  Eifects.  By  Wu^ 
UAM  Brpmfibld,    Daudeamo.    Lond.  1757. 

Nereis  Britannica:  or,  A  Botannical  Description  of  British  Marine 
Plants,  in  Latin  und  English.  By  John  Stack  house,  Fsq.  Folio. 
Bath,  I795>^1801. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  British  Foci.  By  Dawsow  Turk£r,  A.M.  Mem- 
ber of  the  fmperial  Academy  NaturseCuriosorum,  of  the  Linoxan 
Socitty  of  London,  and  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Gottingen.  In 
Two  Volomes,    Duodecimo,     Loud.  1802. 

British  Conferva: :  or  Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptrons  of  Ibe 
British  Plants  referred  by  Botanists  to  the  Genus  Conferva.  By 
Lb  WIS  WesTON  DiLLwvN,  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S.  Quarto,  LoniK 
1809. 

Fitices  Britannica:  An  History  of  the  British  Proper  Ferns;  witk 
plain  and  accurate  Descriptions,  and  Kcw  Figures  of  all  the  Spe* 
cies  and  Varieties,  taken  from  an  immediate  and  careful  Inspection 
of  the  Plants  in  their  NatHral  State.  By  Jamks  Bolton  of  Hali« 
£ax.  in  Two  Parts.  Stuarto,  Leeds  and  Hnddersfield,  1785-' 
1790. 

British  Jtmgennannia  i  being  a  History  and  Description,  wiA  cof 
loured  Figures,  of  each  Species  of  the  Genus  and  mii'roscopical 
Analyses  of  the  Part^.  By  WilUam  Jackson  IIookrr,  Esq. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Antiquarian,  and  Liunsau  Societies,  an^ 
Member  of  the  Werneriaii  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Quarto  and^ 
Folio.    Yarmouth,  1816. 

Afuscohgia  Britannica;  contail'.ing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  an<} 
Ireland,  systematically  Arranged  and  Described;  with  Plates  Him- 
irative  of  the  Characters  of  tlw  Genera  and  Species.     By  WilliaiI 

-  Jackson •HeoK EH,  F.R.S.  A.S.  L.S.  and  Member  of  the  Werne- 
fian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  andTHonAS  Tavlou,  M.D.  M.R.I.A. 
i^d  F.L.8.  und  Fellow  of  the^  Kiiiy  and  Queei>'8  College  of  Phy<r 
•i'4:iaAftOflrUiiad.    Octato.    London:  Um. 
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MINERALS  AND  FOSSILS. 

*Elieliiiiicral  Kinedom  of  Great  Britain  Displayed.  By  M.  Stringer. 
Octavo.    Lond.  1713. 

Ilritish  Mineralogy;  or  Coloured  Figures  to  elucidate  tlie  Mineralogy 
of  Great  Britain.    By  James  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  G.S.  W.S.     lu 
'  Five  Volumes.    Rayed  octavo.    Lond.  1803^1817. 

Specimens  of  British  Minerals,  selected  from  the  Cabinet  of  Philif 
Rabhleigh,  of  MenabiUy,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  Esq.  M.P. 
with  general  Descriptions  of  euch  Article.  In  Two  Parts.  Coloured 
Plates.    ^Morio.    Lond.  1797,  1802. 

Obtenratioos  on  the  Earths,  Rocks,  Stones,  aud  Minerals  for  some 
Miles  about  Bristol.  By  Edward  Owen.  Duodecimo,  Lond. 
1754. 

ObserratioBs  relatWe  to  the  Mineralogical  and  Chemical  History  of 
the  Fosails  of  Cornwall.  By  Martin  Henry  Klafroth.  Oo 
iao&.    Lend.  1789. 

WoSiiw  Begaks;  or.  The  History,  Laws,  and  Placrs  of  the  chief 
Mines /and  Mineral  Works  in  tngland,  Wales,  and  the  English 
PaJe  in  Ireland ;  as  also  of  the  Mint  and  Money:  with  a  Chivis, 
explaining  some  difficult  Words  relating  to  Mines,  &c.  By  Sir 
John  Pbttvs,  Knt.    Folio,    Lond.  1670. 

'Observations  on  the  different  Strata  of  Earths  and  Minerals  ;  more 
particularly  of  such  as  are  found  in  the  Coal  Mines  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  By  Jobk  Stracbby,  F.R.S.  With  Plates.  Smrto. 
Lond.  J  727. 

An  Attempt  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Fossils  of  England, 
in  a  Catalogue  of  the  English  Fossils  in  the  Collection  of  John 
Woodward.    In  Two  YoUimes.    Octavo.    Lond.  1729. 

X»ithoph^lacii  Britannici  Ichnographia ;  sive  Lapidum  aliorumq ; 
Fossilium  Britannlccrum  singulari  Fi|ura  insignium,  quotquot 
hactenus  vel  ipse  invenit,  vel  ab  Amicis  accepit,  Distributio  clas- 
•ica.«— Auctore  Edv.  Luipe.  Octavo,  Lond.  1699. — A  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1760,  octavo, 
by  Mr.  Huddesford. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 

Caroli  CLAROMOifTii  Doct.  Med.  nob.  LoTRARiNci,  de  Aere» 
LoclSy  et  Aouis  Terras  Anglis:  deque  Morbis  Anglorum  venia- 
cutis;  cum  Ubservationibus  Ratiocinalioiie  et  curandt  Methods 
illustratis.    Duodecimo.    Lond.  1672. 

De  Fontibua  Medicatis  Angliae.  Auctorc  Mart.  Listfr.  Octavo^ 
|:/>nd.  1684. 
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The  Natural  History  of  the  ChaTybe^te  and  Purging  Waters  of  En- 
gland,  with  their  particular  Essays  and  Uses:  To  which  are  added 
some  Observations  on  tlie  Bath  Waters  in  Somersetshire,  By 
Benjamin  Allen,  M.  B.    Duodecimo,    Lond.  1699. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Waten  of  Great  Britain.  Bjr 
Benjamin  Allek,  M.B.    Octavo.    1711. 

An  Essay  towards  a  Natural,  Experimental,  and  Medicinal  History 
of  the  principal  Mineral  Waters  of  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  Laocashice>  Che- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Nottingham* 
thire:  particularly  those  of  Neyille-Holt,  Cheltenham,  Weather- 
dack,  Hartlepool,  Astrope,  Cartmell,  &c.  To  which  is  added  a 
Discourse  on  Cold  and  Tepid  Bathing,  and  a  Table  of  all  the 
Warm  Waters  in  England,  and  most  of  the  Cold  Baths  firom 
Carlisle  to  Gloucester  and  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Short,  M.D. 
fitmrto.    Sheffield,  1740. 

A  General  Treatise  on  various  cold  Mineral  Waters  in  England,  bat 
more  particularly  on  those  at  Harrowgate,  Thorp-Arch,  Dorst-Hill» 
Wi^iesworth,  Neville-Holt,  and  oUiers  of  the  like  nature;  with 
tlieir  principles,  virtues,  and  uses.  By  Thomas  Short,  M.D. 
Octavo.    Lond.  1765. 

A  Methodical  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Waters,  comprehending  the  most 
celebrated  Medicinal  Waters,  both  Cold  and  Hot,  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  &c.    By  John  Ruttt,  M.D.     Stuarto,    Lond. 

1757. 

Natural  History  of  the  principal  Mineral  Waters  of  Great  Britain  and 
Iretami.    By  Jo.  Elliot.    Duodecimo,    Lond.  1789. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Powers  of  the  most 
celebrated  Mineral  Waters.  Bt  William  SAUNO£Rt,«M.D  F.R.6« 
Octavo*    Lond.  1805. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  AGRICULTURE,  Sec. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy.  By  D.  Boi- 
LEAV.    Octavo*    1811. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  being  an  Essay 
on  the  Science  of  Domestic  Policy  in  Free  Nations;  in  which  are 
Darticularly  considered  Poi>«ila(ion,  Agriculture,  Trade,  Industry, 
Money,  Coin,  Interest,  Circulation,  Banks,  Exchange,  Public 
Credit,  and  Taxes.  By  Sir  Jambs  Stbuart,  Bart.  In  Two 
Volumes.     Quarto,    Lond.  1767. 

Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain;  being  a  Series  of  Reflections  oa 
the  Situation,  Lands,  Inhabitants,  Revenues,  Colonies,  and  Com- 
merce  of  this  Island.  By  John  Camf8hll»  L.L.D.  lu  Two 
Volumes,    ituarto.   Lond.  1774. 

Trcatfsi 


%JMX  OP  BOOKS,  &c.  M3 

Treolke  on  the  WesUth,  Power,  and  Hesooroes  of  thii  British  Empiie, 
>  Hit  every  lyoarter  el  (lie  V^  orld :  frith  ObiervattciM  on  the  National 
Rcsonrcca  for  tht  l^eneficial  Cmployn^ent  of  a  redundant 'Popula- 
tion, &c.  Illustrated  by  copjous  Statistical  Tables,  comtrUcted 
on  a  new  Plan,  and  exhibitinf{  a  collected  View  of  the  different 
subjects  discussed  in  this  Work.  By  P.  Colquhouk,  L.L.D. 
The  Second  Edition.    Royal  Huarto.    Lend.   1»15. 

A  Chronological  Account  of  Commerce  and  Coinage  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Restoration  to  1810,  distinguishing  the  Years  of  War 
and  Peace.    By  George  Chalmers,  Esq.  on  a  Sltect.    1810. 

Statistical  Account  of  the  Population  and  Cultivation  of  England  and 
Wales.    By  Benjamin  Pitts  Capper.    Octavo.    Lond.  1801. 

Chponicon  Preciosum:  an  Account  of  English  Money,  the  Price  of 
Corn,  and  other  Commodities,  for  the  last  600  years.  By  Bishop 
Fleetwood.    Octavo,    Lond.  1745. 

The  State  of  the  Poor :  or  the  History  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in 
England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  Time  :  together  with 
Parochial  Reports  relative  to  the  Administration  of  Workhouses 
and  Houses  of  Industry ;  the  State  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  other 
Public  Institutions,  wi'lh  a  large  Appendix.  'By  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  Bart.  In  Three  Volumes.  Quarto,  Lond.  1797. 

Treatise  of  Indigence :  exhibiting  a  General  View  of  the  National 
Resources  for  productive  Labour :  with  propositions  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  By  P.  Colquroun,  L.L.D. 
Octovo.    Lond.  1806. 

The  State  of  Agriculture  throughout  England,  together  with  nu- 
merous  statistical  particulars,  highly  curious  and  valuable  to  tb« 
Historian  and  Chorographer,  is  copiously  discussed  in  the  Sur- 
veys made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. — 
These  Works  have  been  individually  noticed  in  the  lists  of  books 
appended  to  the  respective  volumes  of  The  Beauties  of  England. 

The  Utility  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  illustrated  :  with  an  Account 
of  an  Institution  formed  for  Agricultural  Pupils  in  Oxfordshire. 
Octavo.    1809. 

The  Code  of  Agriculture:  including  Observations  on  Gardens, 
Orchards,  Woods,  and  Plantations.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart,  with  Plates.    Octavo.    1817. 

Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture :  on  subjects  relative 
to  the  Husbandry  and  Internal  Improvement  of  the  Country;  iu 
Seven  Volumes.    Quarto.    Lond.  1 797— 1811. 

The  Advantages  "which  have  rei^ulted  from  the  Establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  beinie  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  read  to 
that  Institution,  May  26,  J  809.  By  the  Secretary  to  the  Board. 
(Arthur  Young,  E<q.)    Octavo,     1809. 

Tracts  on  Practical  Agricultun*  and  Gardening :  with  a  Chronolo- 
gical Catalogue  of  English  Authors  on  Agriculture,  Botany,  Gar- 
dening, &c.    By  Richard  Weston.    Octato.    Lond.  1773. 
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Political  Arithmetic:  containing  Observatiout  on  the  preient  State  of 
Great  Britain :  and  the  Principles  of  her  Policy  in  the  Encouiage* 
ment  of  Aftricalture.  By  Arthur  Yov^q,  Em.  Octavo,  Load, 
1774. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE 

fiBAUTIES  OP  £N6L4ND  AND  WALES, 

JKTSVDSD  TO  8VPPLY  &OMB  OMISSIONS,  AND  TO  AFPORD  ADDI« 
TIONAL  CORRECTIONS  TO  SEVERAL  COUNTIES. 

It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Proprietors  to  present^  in  this 
promised  Appendix,  supplementary  matter  more  satisfectory,  and  a 
iBOfe  complete  taMe  of  correetiens  for  the  didfereot  ceontiesi  ihaa 
it  has  been  found  practicable  to  collect*  In  the  letter  from  Mr.' 
.Britton^  inserted  in  the  general  preface  t^  the  «  Beauties,"  very 
^ust  and  sufficient  reasons  are  alleged  for  the  silence  of  the  Editors 
of  the  early  volumes.  It  is,  indeed^  to  be  .much  regretted  that» 
from  various  causes,^  for  which  no  individual  conductor  of  the  work 
Ss  responsible*  so  great  a  disparity  should  e^ist  between  the  extent  of 
description  embraced  by  several  early  volumes  and  those  produced 
in  more  advanced  stages  of  this  publication. 

In  regard  to  the  Counties  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vent publisher*  due  exertions  have  been  made  to  procure  from  the 
respective  Editors,  in  conjuuction  with  many  gentlemen  interested 
in  particular  districts*  materials  to  supply  any  important  omissions* 
•r  to  correct  any  serious  errors » 

Some  additional  intelligence  is  thus  afforded  ;  but  if  the  reader,  in^ 
flulginginpartiality  for  a  spot  familiar  to  himself*  should  be  induced 
to  complain  that  many  objects  are  still  unnoticed*  be  is  requested  to 
recollect  that  it  is  the  professed  intention  of  this  work  to  give  a 
SelecHon  only  of  topographical  subjects.  The  labours  of  complete 
historical  detail,  and  indiscriminate  survey,  appertain  to  the  regu- 
br  and  voluminous  county-historian  alone.  It  is*  however,  too 
likely  that  many  interesting  obj^ts  have  been  overlooked,  or  injudi- 
ciously neglected*  even  in  the  roost  ample  of  our  delineations.  For 
such  omissions  the  Editors  must  throw  themselves  oq  the  indulgence 
of  the  Public. 

Summaries  of  the  Population,  according  to  the  returns  made  under 
the  act  passed  in  the  year  181 1*  for  all  such  counties  as  were  described 
before  that  period*  are  here  presented ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  they 
constitute  ao  article  of  information  particuhirly  acceptable  and  useful. 

BEDFORD- 


«8B 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


SUlfMAHY  OF  THfi  POPULATION  OF  BUCKINOHAUSHIRE, 


Ai  pubUsked  by  Avikmity  qf  Parliament  inl  8 1 1 . 


^sbendon  .... 
AytesbOry.... 
Buckingham . 
Burnham  ^... 

Cottesloe 

Deftborough . 

Newport 

6toke.. 


Borough  of  ) 
Aylesbury ..,.  J 

Buckingham 

Local  militia  em- 1 
bodied.  May  > 
12,  1817 3 


1420 
2916 
2441 
322? 
4289 
1829 

726 

572 


22 
55 

20 
61 
41 
71 
94 
59 

24 

10 


1868 
2273 
1330 
1632 
1091 
1585 
2008 
1117 

232 

197 


Totals -.121929  457  113933  8424 


293 
625 
250 

1305 
903 

1169 


750 
466 
367 


56 

.10260 

7Si 

14494 

516 

8150 

279 

15521 

449 

13940 

808 

16814 

481 

20871 

371 

10965 

68 

3447 

104 

2987 

201 


'2844   I  117650 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

SVMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CAXBBfDOHSBIRE, 
MjmUiAtd  iy  Juthorify  t^ParHamnt  in  1811. 


f 


Han(|ft(ii>lce. 


Armingfqrd «. 

Chestertdn ;....*. 

Cheveley 

Chilford 

Hendfsh 

Longitow ^. 

Nbrthstow 

Papwortti ^. 

Radfield 

Staine .i.. 

Siaploe 

Thriplow 

Wctberlpy.., 

VVhittlesford 

fsleorEly.............! 

Borough  and  UoiO 
vcrsity  of  Cam-  > 
bridge ) 

City  of  Ely 

Local  Mililid  em-) 
bodied.  May  17,  > 
1817 S 


Totals 17232 


HOUIES. 


720 
493 
373 
657 
310 
604 
453 
751 
!>76 
558 

1336 
585 
532 
388 

5977 

1991 
928 


Ifll 


257 


OCCVFATIONS. 


84t 
498 
330 
610 
296 
638 
475 
694 
550 
470 

1114 
584 
588 
444 

4213 

80 
406 


12831 


HS2 


148 
146 
110 
185 

64 
150 

78 

no 

125 

99 

335 

152 

82 

99 

1558 

1600 

262 


5303 


36 
22 
91 
84 
38 
3a 
29 

132 
30 
89 

136 

42 

38 

.9 

1159 

644^ 

276 


2888 


persons: 


li 


4887 
3097 
2489 
4140 
1803 
3669 
2853 
42S0 
3542 
3227 
7351 
3603 
3076 
2376 
32443 

1U08 

4249 

2946 


101109 


CH£SflrR£. 


jkpm»vix. 


CHESHIRE. 

9UMtf ABY  OF  TH«  POFUL&TIOlf  OP  Cfi£8fltM^ 


Hoadinrd^  le«. 


Bnpixtoo M *¥ 

Bocklow J» 

Eddisburpr...* ^ 

M9^ptesfiel(L 

N^ntwicb* •.•....(. 

Wirrail.. 

City  of  Chester. 

Town  of  Maccles- 

iielcl 

Local  Militia  fm* 

bodied.  May, 

laii 


•  •••  ••!••••  4  !•••» 


Totals .......41187 


HOUSES. 


2|399 
54129 
3725 
12520 
3480 
5160 
2160 
3296 

2SI8 


1^ 

S3 


45 
i05 

78 
479 

85 
171 

66 
l6l 

49 


OCCUPAjTlOWS.  '  FBSSUN9| 


lis. 


1809 
3034 
2524 
2653 
2382 
1885 
1468 
397 

244 


123916396 


399 
256!? 

813 

10057 

1207 

2774 

477 
2296 

2458 


23041 


l«S.^ 


433 

>io 
764 
705 
323" 
7 
320 
1052 

9fr 


5063 


U6il 

32403 
2076^ 
7U623 
19568 
26341 
11579 
l«>i40 

12299 


3466 


..?27031 

■■pi****-* 


CORNWALL. 
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CORNWALL. 


%VMMkm  OF  T«S  POPULATIOK  OF  CORNWALL, 


As^uhlUhed  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  1811. 


OCCUPATIONS.  IPJIRSONB, 


Hundreds,  Sec 


Eatt ,...,. 

fCirrier...« 

Leso^wth , 

Penwlth 

Powder  •• 

rycier*a»a^stM«  ••••••••• 

Stratton 

Sfw; 

West 

Borough  Town  of  I 

LAuncektoD ] 

Towii  of  Falmouth... 

Local  Militia  em-l 

bodied,    May,  > 

1817 ) 


Totals  . 


HOUSES. 


t 
1 


4386 
6238 
1191 
9352 
7298 
3377 
1213 
1588 
2602 

262 

46S 


37971 


1^ 


171 

229 

86 

212 

286 

138 

51 

74 

133 


2545 
2511 
906 
2366 
3087 
1898 
1068 
1298 

1635 
141;' 

131   10 


1400117465 


I 


1098 

1992 

277 

2774 

2001 

857 

26^ 

442 

65 1 

170 

427 


10954 


1756 
2923 

118 

5123 

3332 

1121 

22 

166 

587 
42 

580 


15770 


26908 

35497 

6466 

50323 

40445 

18949 

6857 

9414 

14884 
1758 

3933 
1833 


216667 


9VMBERLANB. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

SVMMAlElY  OF  THE  POPULATIOiN  OF  CUMBERLAND. 
A$  pubUihed  by  Ju^ority.  ^ Parliament  in  \%X  U 


HOUhB^. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONsi 

1 

t^4 

Its 

Willis 

Allerdale  Ward     ) 
abave  Daweht.  i 

AIIer<UiIe.WardJ)eO 
low  Darwtnt....} 

Cumberland  Ward.,. 

E&kdate  Ward 

Lealh  Ward 

6461 

3934 

3037 
3366 
3606 
1658 
1940 

140 

71 

121 
65 
68 
51 
34 

2395, 

1934 

1530 

2386* 

2277 

134 

12 

3015 

1254 

1156 
1013 

1132 
2301 
1577 

1612 

1?35 

600 
453 
996 
394 
784 

33200 

21089 

15095 
I937& 
20599 
12531 
10106 

1745 

City  of  Carlisle ». 

TownofWhitchawcn 

Local  Militia  em-^ 

bodied;  May.     ;• 

1817 J 

I  oiais.  ••••  ••••••«••••.•• 

24002 

350 

10868 

11448 

6074 

133744 

DERBYSUIRlSk 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  DERBY9UIBS, 
At  ptAKthed  by  Authority  qf  ParUament  in  1811. 


HondRdtflcc 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

5"^ 

fi8.5aC 

11 

ADDlelree.  •••.... 

4904 
7179 

5555 

2988 
8284 
4104 
3644 

87 
347 

114 

58 
284 
164 
142 

2709 
2610 

2136 

1787 

3379 

1567 

95 

!944 
2899 

3001 

925 

3103 
1571 
2382 

590 

1902 

636 

411 
2179 
1167 

447 

96350 
37168 

29624 

15223 

41509 
90390 
13043 

2257 

Highpeake ,. 

MorlestoD  and  Lit-  ? 

church  ••••••• ) 

Repton  and  Gresley. 

Wirktworlb 

Borough  of  Derhf ... 

Local  Militia  em-) 

bodied.  May  20,  V 

IBl  1  •••••■••••••«••  ^ 

ToUih 

35658 

1196 

14283 

15825 

7332 

185487 

«Q 


DEVONSHIRE. 


SH 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 
j1$  publithed  by  HutHority  <if  FarKsMent  t  n  1 8 1 1 . 


HmaMhkc. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

a 

J  Mi 

lilt 

<|8.sS." 

11 

Axminster 

2191 

1061 

5708 
3392 

507 
2508 
1172 
21.30 
l4iJ8 
2516 
1208 

49» 

659 
2159 
3439 

932 
1326 
2030 

554 
1223 
1337 
2T^ 

609 
1973 

662 

1988 

1820 
1374 
1467 
3723 

2879 
5436 

42 
26 
77- 
65 

228 

'J4 
107 

72 

97 

70 
136 

38 

31 

12 

75 
151 

26 

24 
117. 

29 

47 

49 

91 

28 

77 

16 

73 

91 
44 
76 

228 

92 
116 

1231 

686 

2T41 

1191 

1795 

405 

1582 

749 

989 

975 

1142 

772 

381 

540 

1116 

1811 

622 

1145 

1474 

259 

651 

852 

h640- 

474 

1308 

479 

1524 

1142 

503 

1128 

2114 

156 
65 

951 
459 

509. 
1146. 
1331 

122 
1227 

398 
llli^ 

536 

yi4 

393 
192 
115 
997 
1067 
406 
342 
534 
286 
515 
343 
793- 
114 
799 
613 

508 

1039 
809 
366 

1385 

2898 
7859 

209 
49 

658 
524 

17 
504 
244 
140 
145 
666 
158 

40 

33 

168 

1076 

50 
139 
132 
208 
357 
^61 
yjji3 

48 
202 
122 

142 

120 

161 

78 

680 

1411 
5684 

11394 
5864 

15049- 

14287 

17473 
2763 

16529 
6088 

IQ648 

6:.>B7 

3''7t) 
I0s47 

4S17 
071^ 

776ti 

9045 
15«4^  - 

3275 
12285 

57T8 

10606 

11269 

7461 

7749 
20049 

18896 
56060 

4530 

Banipton 

Blaci  1  orringloh ....' 

BrauutoB  ...^.^ 

Budleigh, 

Clislon 

Coleridge 

Colyton 

Crediton 

Enninftfoii « 

Exmiwtpf««  ••«••••»••.. 

Premiiiffton 

HIalberton 

Harthfid 

fiavfidfle 

Baylor.... 

^einyock •. 

Lifton  ...•••. 

Vfoukon,  South 

3Uer>.  St.  Mary 

'IvniDtoii 

[loboroosh  ....*• 

Sherwill 

Stanborouffh 

Tavistock  ••.••••.•••••• 

Tawton,    North     > 

with  Winkl«y...i 

Teinsbridse 

Tiverton 

Witheridffc 

Wonford 

City  and    County  > 
of  Exeter V 

Borough    of    Ply-1 
mouth    and    su  > 
burbs. ••.•.. 5 

Local   Militia  em- J 
bodied,  May,       } 
1811 ) 

fTolals 

62318 

2475 

33044 

30977 

15394 

383308 

DORSETSHIRE* 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATIOiV  OF  DORSETSHIRE, 
JitjpiAfithed  ^  jtmthorUy  t\f  Pariiament  in  1811. 


r 


Huiidr4da,&c. 


Planilfmdj  North.... 

Btandford;  South.... 

Bnclp6rt..<. 

Ccm^^....*. 

Dorchester 

Sha9loii,^ast 

Sbaston,  West; 

Stierborne « 

Sturm  thst^r 

Town  of  Blandford.. 

Bim)Ugh  oif  Bridport 

Boroo^h  of  Dor-> 
cheslcr.i y 

Bok'ough  6f  Lyme- ) 
Regis..; > 

Borough  of  Shafts- ) 
bury y 

Tpwri  of  Sherborne, 

Borough  of  Ware-  \ 
bam 

Borough  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Mel 
com  be- Regis, 

Town  and  County  > 

I    of  Poole J 

k 


HOUSES. 


;l 


Potals 23210 


893 
S102 
3633 
1194 
30*0 
3280 
1374 
1006 
1645 
431 
512 

357 

342 

559 
573 
372 

886 

1029 


34 

59 

115 

53 

106 

113 

29 

44 

42 

12 

7 


14 

28 
21 
10 

119 

28 


OCCUPATIONS. 


ifii 


841 


658 

1338 

^434 

1048 

1967 

2224 

938 

852 

1017 

12 

20 

33 

57 

123 

179 

75 


V  9  . 

m 


12982 


179 
648 
1304 
322 
754 
771 
508 
267 
551 
605 
600 

268 

201 

266 
411 
209 

711 

1032 


Hi, 


I  Z  n 

1" 


[•■iSi 


8.S 


9607 


183 
353 
315 

74 
716 
661 
158 

75 
384 

35 

51 

178 

145 

236 
129 
105 

412 

72 


^^ 


480r 

10477 

20030 

6600 

15980 

16406 

7692 

5644 

9338 

2425 

3567 

2546 

1925 

2635 
8370 
1709 

4732 

4816 


4232     1124693 
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DURHAM. 


SOMM  AttY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  COVMTY  OF  DURHAM, 

As  published  by  Autliority  qf  ParliamaU  in  1811. 


Wardh  iec 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PBRSOVt. 

1 

•^7 
6  s 

Familir. 

cliicfly    em- 

ployed   in 

Agriculture, 

All  oiber 
Families  not 
comprised 
In  the  two 
preceding 

%| 

Chester    Ward, 

Three  Divisions   \ 
Darliogton  Ward,  : 

Three  Divisions 
E^incton    Ward, 

Two  Divisions     i 
Stocicton    Ward, 

Two  Divisions     i 
Islandshire 

9974 
7184 
3870 

3414 

)264 
733 

932 
I6b2 

369 
169 
112 

104 

49 

41 
24 
22 

2941 
2971 
1585 

1705 

485 

438 

144 

19 

7600 
3150 
2231 

1092 

412 

186 

927 

1496 

4024 
2558 
1091 

931 

714 

141 

424 

2023 

69627 
39001 
22594 

16165 

6832 

3524 

6763 

1S289 

830 

Norhamshire 

City  of  Durham 

Town  of  Sunderland 

Local  Militia,  em-  ) 

bodied.  May  17,  > 

1811 J 

Totals 

29033 

890 

10288 

17094 

11906 

177625 

BSSP.X 
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ESSEX. 

SUMMARY  OF  TH£  POPULATION  OF  ESSEX. 
AsfuhHshcd  by  Authority  of  Parliament  in  1811. 


HuDdrtdf,  &c. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PSRSUNS. 

1 

52 

111 

U 

Barstable 

1715 
4377 
1479 
3758 

590 
1259 
1936 

970 
1133 

924 

5654 
2901 
1905 
1658 
2592 

777 
1779 
1318 

506 
1739 

2111 

564 
505 
669 

30 

136 

34 

121 

15 

15 

52 

7 

27 

33 

162 
50 
42 
29 
32 
20 
32 
37 
5 
45 

57 

14 

10 
7 

1519 
1988 

874 
2447 

562 
1087 
1390 

873 

940 

521 

3865 

2047 

1384 

1262 

2262 

699 

1627 

554 

513 

1143 

480 

72 
101 
307 

372 

1785 

605 

1408 

98 

367 

541 

198 

324 

541 

1877 
776 
463 
563 
954 
164 
381 
280 
97 
553 

1152 

178 
290 
215 

115 

11230 

201 

614 

73 

148 

223 

61 

123 

94 

920 
600 
350 
263 
349 

65 
145 
573 

97 
198 

1461 

660 
174 
207 

10243 

26675 
8471 

22254 
3296 
8244 

10336 
5372 
6697 

5055 

29814 

16261 

1I21I 

10678 

17813 

4511 

9961 

7199 

3474 

8997 

12544 

3732 
2079 
3403 

3553 

Becontree. 

Chelmsford 

Clavering 

Dengie 

Freshwell .• 

Harlow  ••••.« 

Havering- atte-      ) 

Bower J 

Hinckford 

CiCxden •.... 

Ongar 

Tendring 

Thur^tabltt ....  ..* ...... 

Uttlesford 

Waltham 

Winstrce.f 

Witham 

Borough    of    Colo 
Chester ) 

Borough  of    Har-> 
wicn. 5 

Borough  of  Matdon. 

Town  of   Saffron-) 
Walden J 

Local  Mil  ilia  em- ) 
bodied.     May,  > 

Iv  11. a  a*. a •.••.••«.  J 

Total* 

42829 

1012 

28517 

14182 

8944 

252473 

2Q3 
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6L0UCESTEICSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  POPUL/ITION  OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
J§publuti>ed  hf  JuthotUy  qf  Pqrlitfp^ent.  in  1^1 1, 


Hundreds,  &e. 

HOUSES. '   1 

OCCU^j^tOliS.            1 

PERSONS. 

1 

3-° 

Berkeley 

3808 
2975 

441 
1080 

839 
2283 
1329 
1798 

299 

975 

C22 
1564 

'^, 

2693 

380 

2330 

2806 
697 
677 

1406 
686 

1082 
180 
846 
704 

1949 

11940 

902 
1509 
959 

148 
222 

16 

33 

26 

63 

25 
123 

14 

33 

18 

43 

26 
25 
84 
15 

75 

264 
16 
21 
31 
17 

22 

82 

425 

24 
20 
33' 

1711 
1221 
240 
713 
644 
792 
873 
594 
286 

867 

458 
1230 

1093 

584 

1858 

322 

831 

761 
335 
524 
796 
573 
574 
174 
602 
559 
783 

394 
207 

71 

2215* 

1594 

176 

28.0 

145 

1344 

416 

788 

34 

141 

140 

366 

412 

126 

680 

79 

923 

19AS 
256 
143 
4'^7 
112 
340 
37 
323 
154 

1218 

12420 

526 

1312 
873 

627 
378 
83 
202 
1T6 
240 
186 
676 
6 

67. 

dT 

219 

198 
157 
373 
'31 

756 

263 
196^ 

84 
299 

38 

180 

8 

86 
122 
216 

4783 

245 

392 

63 

21362 
14441 
2408 
5710 
4243 
11565 
6249 
9734 
141^ 

4649 

3243 

8473 

8070 

4627 

12799 

1S78 

12938 

13652 
3939 
3303 
7079 
35i>3 
5833 
9T9 
44)^3 
39S9 
1033(3 

76433 

4540 
8280 

4S20 

Bislcy  ...; 

BlidesIoCf...., 

Botfoe ...,.......,..'.... 

Bradley i^.... 

BriaveIls,St 

Brightwel|s  Borrow... 
Cheltenham 

Cleeve..., , 

Crowthorae    and   1 

'    Minety, ,....  S 

Decrhurst..... 

Dudstone     and      } 
King's  Barton...  i 

Pn)  ui  bald's  iVsb 

Henbury    

Kif^^ate 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of, 

Langley    and          1 

Swineshcad  ...—  i 

LiOoglrees  .............. 

Pupkle-church   

Raoseate 

Slauanler. 

Tewkesbury  ., 

Thornbory  ..«• 

Tibalatond *... 

Weslhury  ....  , , 

(Vestminsler  ..•.. 

Whitstone    

City    of    Bristol,  ^ 
with  Barton  Regis  > 
Hundred ) 

porough  of  Ciren-  [ 
cester ] 

City  ol  Gloucester 

BorouKh  ol             ) 
Tewkesbury ) 

TotaU 

52042 

1991 

20782 

29988 

11322 

285514 

HAMPSHIRE. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

WE  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  add  to  our  description  of  this 
county,  a  notice  of  the  following  seaiai 

'  •  •  0 

Udaov.oc  HftftV  Ck>vftT|  the  soat  of  the  £arl  of  .Ma|m.ef&buc]| 
(Lord  LifoileaantoflhiacOwBly}  is  siiMiated  in  tKe  ricii  •nd.fenglK.Ta^ 
ley  leyting  fieoiti  Wiinbvne  to  ChvisNchun:h»  aliout  (bur  miles  dijMUfll 
lo  the  nortk^wot  froaa  the  iaitnieotiooed  1owa#  Tlie  irosinsi^  JM 
jibodd  hi  aiidbow:  fosmed  by  the  rher  St01l^  and  is:suppinc4..t9  4e<i 
rive'  Us  appfUitioa  from  this  circumstance  of  locality  '^  ii4rn  hj^^ 
tecoiiforan  i%h ,  ot 'ourper*  ;  .  i 

The  present  noble  possessor  inherited  this  place  and  property  froni 
Ua  selattOBy'Mr;  U«aper;  to  whose  family  't  hail  belongjsd  foff  up- 
fWids  of  tiiocettturi^  ,  .o 

The  houie^  which  is  upon  a  large  attd  sgbaJtaotial  scalie,  l)as  beeii 
■earfy  rebuili  ky  Lord  Malmesbiiry ;  part  of  the  norib  front  (whipk 
1ms  been  raised  une  story)  being  all  that  reoiauis  of  the  fofiper  tti;i|q> 
tore.  A  veaeration  lor  t^e  original  character  of  the  n^anuoo  h«^ 
however*  been  evinced'  in  this  work  of  re^ecti^tioo*.  The  style  Qf 
domesticarchitectiire  Ihaipreifailed  during  tlie  reigas  of  Elisabeth  gml 
Jacii^  the  First,  is  still  preserved  in  every  principal  feature  :»^a  laud^r. 
bte  example  of  respect  (or  aaeestry,  and  of  correctness  tn  taste*  ynhtcb 
it  IS  hoped  will  find  tasilators  ia  those  wb^  may  alter  and  lenotat^ 
ancient  fomily  buildings  in  adjacent  districts. 

'  The  library  of  this  capacious  iestdtaoce  contains  a.  highly- valuaUftt 
collection  of  books  and  maps.  That  these  are  selected  with  an  ev 
eeltent  judgment  will  ijcaieely  be  doubted,  when  the  literary  tailfnts 
of  the  present  Earl  and  his  celebrated  father  (i«uaes  Harris*  Esq,  «b9, 
enriched  the  republic  of  letters  with  the  wosk  itltitjuled  HiEM4s)ff' e 
held  in  due  remembrance. 

In  this  seat  are  also  preserved  many  fine  paintingK,  the  principal  of 
which  are  cnomrfaledio  theBsAVTiEs  or  Evglamd  for  BuixauiaE, 
iiiwlef  the  arttde  of  Fakk  Place.  * 

2Q4  a  very, 

*  S*«  Beauties  for  Bsrkshirt,  p.  184 — 187. 
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A  very  exteittive  range  of  plantations  covert  tlie  adjoining  hills ; 
and  the  examiner  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  fishiog^cottage  of  unusual  at- 
traction, which  is  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  river  AvoDi  abd  is  a 
desirable  appendage  to  the  property  that  surrounds  this  mansion. 

Bbeck  House  is  the  residence  of  John  Froctor  Anderdoo,  Esq. 
formerly  an  eminent  West  India  merchant.  The  bouse  has  received 
its  name  from  a  venerable  beech  of  majestic  dimeosions^  ".  the  last  of 
its  fellows/'  which  stands  near  it.  Tbe  situation  is  upon  the  math" 
western  verge  of  the  New  Forest,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea;  from 
the  shore  of  which  the  country  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  south- 
ern front  of  tbe  house.  This  is  ako  the  case  with  the  wood  and  field* 
scenery  upon  the  western  side;  and,  by  this  favourable  disposition, 
the  eye  is  enabled  to  range  over  landscapes  remarkable  for  their  in- 
terest, variety,  and  beauty. 

These  circumstances  have  gradually  led  the  successive  proprieloiii 
of  the  estate  to  bestow  on  it  the  importance  which  it  now  possenes; 
and^  by  degrees,  to  enlarge  the  scanty  ditnensioos  of  a  game*keepei's 
cottage  to  the  extent  necessary  for  a  convenient  uMinsioo.  Such 
alterations,  however,  had  been  conducted  with  very  little  attention  to 
picturesque  effect  until  the  summer  of  1816,  when  the  present  owner, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sledman  Whitwell,  an  architect  of  consi- 
derable taste  and  rising  eminence,  made  a  most  .rapid  and  successful 
transformation.  The  finished  appearance  which  the  house  now  pos* 
sesses,  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  surrounding  soeneryt  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  simplicity,  propriety,  and  harmony. 

The  interior  is  remarkable  for  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  great 
masters,  which  have  been  selected  by  their  present  possessor,  as  the 
most  valuable  that  long  study,  ample  means,  and  sound  judgment 
could  procure.  The  following  list  wili  call  up  some  delightful  recol- 
lections to  (he  mind  of  the  connoisseur 

In  the  Flemish,  or  Dining  Room«  amongst  others,  are 

A  landscape  and  village-fea&t  by  Tenters,  in  his  finest  manner  ;«— 
engraved. 

A  stag-hunt  by  0^auverman$,  remarkably  beautiful;— engraved. 

A  sea  view,  with  rocks,  a  scene  in  Norway,  by  ^Villiam  yamder^ 
VtUe;  a  chef-d'cBUvre. 

A  brisk 
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A  bfUe  gaky.by  the  tame. 

A  landscape  .and  figures,  by  IfytumU,  one  of  bis  finest  sped* 
men& 

The  triumph  of  Pomona,--numerou$  figures  in  a  fine  landscape, 
4^  Eubem,  heretofore  In  tbe  possession  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
the  compaoton-pietttre  to  Lord  Grosvenor's  Jqdgment  of  Paris.  It 
bas  been  universally  admired  as  one  of  tbe  roost  finished  and  beauti- 
iul  perfonnanoes  of  this  great  master,  and  certainly  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  colouring. 

Cattle  and  figures,  in  a  laodKape,  by  Cuyp. 

A  landscape,  with  two  horses,  iicl  by  Paul  Potter.    There  am- 
several  etchings,  by  the  roaster  himself, -of  the  first  designs  for  this 
picture,  as  well  of  the  whole  when  finished. 

A  landscape  and  cows,  by  Paul  Potter,  beautifully  engraved. 

A  traveller's  halt,  and  fine  landscape  by  Wouvermam,  also  eo- 
gr4ved« 

A  mill  and  waterfall,  in  a  landscape,  by  RuysdaU ;  of  a  larger  site 
than  usual,  and  of  an  excellence  never  surpassed  by  this  master. 

A  large  landscape  by  Teniers,  with  cattle  and  various  figures ;  the- 
chief  of  which  are  Christ  and  his  disciples,  going  to  Eromaus.  This 
picture,  which  is  of  the  highest  celebrity,  was  brought  from  the  Escu- 
rial  in  Spain. 

Cupid,  with  a  broken  bow,  in  a  landscape,  by  Sir  Joshua  ReynoUU. 
It  has  always  been  called  *'  the  English  Corregio,**  and  is  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  superior  talents  of  this  great  artist. 

In  the  Italian,  or  Drawing  Room,  are. 

The  Madonna,  child,  and  St.  John,  by  Raphael,  from  the  Capo  di 
Monte  Palace  ;*-'On  pannel. 

The  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  with  a  landscape  by  MuriUio: 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Matthew  Bryan. 

The  three  Marys  at  the  Tomb,  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Francesco 
Molat  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  ChauHcey,  and  engraved  in 
Mr.  Forster's  collection  of  celebrated  pictures. 

Christ  taken  from  the  cross,  with  various  figures  in  a  landscape,  by 
Ludovico  Cafacci;  a  beautiful  easel  picture. 

A  magnificent  landscape,  with  figures,  by  Domcmchino,  six  feet 
long ;  engraved.    This  picture  has  ever  excited  the  highest  degree  of 

admiration 


admiration  with  artists,   connoiseurs,  and  others)   aad 
Mttrpely^  inferior  to  an^r,  of  tli«  tame  ^bs^v  vx  Europe. 

St.  Francis,  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  an  exqu'isite  pendant  to  the  Lndo- 
.^fpoCaracd. 

"The  Madonna,  an^  two  holy  chiklrfD  on  the  groaml,  with  floirtn 
anda  landscape,  hy  L$(mardo  da  n»ei.  An  undoubted,  and  (Muitifot 
-j/ti^ttire  of  tlMs  very  rare  master;  three  fed  six  iqjcbes  by  two  feet  sik 
'inches,  on  pannel.  ft  camefrofn  thif  Palatao  Pitt!,  and  wasporahpsed 
by  the  present  proprietor  at  a  very  large  price. 

The  Madonna,  child,  and  St;  iobn»  i»tth  a  kmdstape  by  JFhi.  Sarto- 
'hrne^,  on  pannel ;  a^otnpanion  to,  afid  neariy  the  same  siee  as,  the 
<hist.  The  original  d^rgn  for  this  pictnre,  in  chaUc  upon  papcf ,  is  it 
the  possession  of  the  President  of  the  Rbya)  Academy. 

The  Madoima,  child,  St.  John,  and  St.  loseph,  by  Jndrta  del 
Scfi-ttf,  on  pannel.  Tbis  undoubted  and  ohanning  plctiite  was  long  in 
the  possession  of  a  noble  family,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  han^ 
"bf  the  present  proprietoA 

The  triumph  of  David;  by  Quercino,  orre  of  his  very  6oest  worfc^. 
It  consists  of  seven  figures,  and  is  sf)c  feet  long.  It  wes  pufcbaoed  in 
Rome  by  the  iat^  Mr.  Hea^  (on  the  approach  of  the  French  army) 
from  a  palace  in  which  it  ^^  originally  painted,  and  baa  been  copied 
for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  in  Tresham  and  Tomknis'  wwrk 
««The  6riti«h  Gallery  of  Paintings.''  There  is,  ah*eady.  anold  measo- 
tinto  engraving  of  it. 

The  salutation  of  Mary  and  EKzabeth,  wKh  cither  figures,  io  a 
landscape  by  SeboMtian  delPiambo,  This  piotufe,fo  long,  so  highly, 
and  so  justly  celebrated,  was  brought  into  this  countiy  by  the  late 
Mr.  Beckford.  It  has  been  finely  copied  in  enamel  by  Mr.  Bone, 
and  several  times  engraved. 

In  the  library  and  other  rooms,  are  pictores  by  MuriHio,  Nicoh 
Foussin,  Nicolo  delAbbati,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  very 
beautiful  works  in  oil  from  Mrs.  Anderdon*s  own  pencil. 

The  entrances  to  the  estate  have  l>een  mat%ed  with  lodges,  of  an 
appropriate  character ;  and  the  grounds  are  receiving  dally  additional 
proofe  of  tasteful  culture. 

Bkickh'cok  Place  k  the  residence  of  Geom^e  Birvis,  Eac).  who  waa 

lecretary 


secretary  to  Earl  St.  Vinc«otf  while  that  Admiral  blockaded  Cadiz. 
The  bouse  was  built  by  Mr.  Purvis  in  the  years  1799  and  1800.  on  a 
spot  (-ihen  au  open  field)  commanding  pleasing  views  over  the  adja- 
cent country.  When  Ifiat  geptleman  purchased  tb^  estate  which  com- 
prises the  site  of  the  present  band^cmie  d\ret)mg,  it  possessed  a  man- 
sion, which  occupied  lower  ground,  on  the  opposite,  or  southern,  side 
of  the  road.— This  building  has  undergone  considerable  alterations, 
and' is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Blackbrook  Cottage,  The 
whole  of  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Purvis  of  Col.  Hammond, 
of  the  North  Hants  Regiment  of  MiUlla. 


HAMPpHlHE 

SU HI  MARY  QF  THE  POPULATION  OP  HAMPSHIRE. 
j^piiklUhfd  by  AtJikoritif  of  forliampit  as  181 1. 


D|vili(yi«,  IfC* 


Alton,  Nprth 

AUon»  Sofuth , 

Andovcr.L.... 

Basingstoke  . 

Fawley  ..;.... 

Kingsclerf  ... 

New-Forfst,  East.... 

New-Forfst,  West... 

Portsdowii 

Isle  of  Wight 

Boro^i^h  of  Porls-i 
»u>uth  aiMlTown  v 
of  Portsea } 

Town  and  County  > 
of  Soutliampton.  \ 

City  of  Winches- 1 
ter  and  Soke  Li-  > 
berty S 

Local  Militia  em- 
bodied, May  I6j 
1811   


Totals 43210 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  HEREFORDSHIBC, 


JspubUshed  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  iSU. 


Hundrcfii,  kt. 


HOVSBS. 


•53 


OCCUPATIONS. 


xS^S 


is 

-S2 


<B 


lllil 


PKKSONS. 


-I 


Broxash 

Ewyas-L^cy ; 

Greytrce •*....♦ 

Griniswonh 

HuDtingtOD 

Radiow  ( 

Slretforc! , 

Weblree L 

Wigmore 

WoJphy  

Wormelow,  Lower  I 

and  Uoper I 

City  of  Hereford...., 
Local  Militia  eni' 

bodied.  May  21 

1811 / 


;} 


2071 

684 

2020 

1253 

974 

2065 

1520 

1492 

942 

2302 

1666 

1583 


1564 

584 

1090 

991 

59«) 

1561 

1172 

1301 

785 

1455 

1327 

179 


433 
108 
582 
260 
336 
493 
408 
266 
166 
723 

347 

922 


Totals  185721724     1259915044     2438,      04073 


191 

18 

493 

72 

150 

238 

141 

93 

68 

316 

86 

572 


10496 
3257 
9799 
6033 
4721 

11227 
7928 
7881 
4792 

11184 

8631 
7306 

818 


HERTFORDSHIBE. 
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«Oft 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

NUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
A*  jmbluhed  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  181 1. 


Httadiedt,  kc 

HOUSbS. 

OCCUPATIONS.            1 

PERSONS. 

1 

it 

II 

2586 
2460 
3658 
4354 
1506 
1935 
1529 
1115 
592 

610 

55 
,39 
90 
105 
24 
51 
30 
25 
6 

11 

1351 

1672 

2178 

2682 

1286 

1000 

838 

751 

122 

118 

1343 
646 
1195 
1505 
311 
715 
603 
239 
371 

264 

300 
354 
733 
464 
149 
396 
218 
278 
242 

420 

14077 

13033 

20335 

22525 

7524 

10335 

7732 

5743 

3900 

3653 
2797 

Brotd  water • 

Dafiortim.... 

Edwintrer 

Hertford *.. 

Httchin  and  Pirton... 
Odsey 

Borough  of  Hertford. 

Borough    of    St.    ) 

Albans 

bodied.  May  17»S 
J8U t 

TottU 

20345 

436 

11998 

7192 

3554 

111654 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  POPULATION  OF  HUNTINGDONSHIRE^ 
As  publiihed  ^  Authority  qf  Parliament  tn  1 8 1 1 . 


HuDditdi,  fcc. 

HOUSBS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

1? 

m 

11 

Hiistinsstone 

2338 
1443 
1251 
2084 

450 

39 
22 

14 

57 

21 

1789 
1092 
1019 
1443 

18 

618 
35b 
283 
663 

S91 

395 
219 
138 

277 

$13 
1242 

13249 
794a 
7427 

11193 

2397 
42208 

Leightoiistoiie  •  • 

N  or  iDUi-Crois  •••••••• 

Borough  of  Hunt-) 
iogdon—.o 5 

Totals 

7566 

IS3 

5361 

2205 

KENT. 


AfpENPtt,, 


ICENT. 


SUMMARY  Of  THE  PCVPULAlTOK  OP  KENf,' 


Atpublhhid  by  Authority  of  t^arliamint  tn  1811. 


-    \ 

4 

1 

Hundiids,  &c. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPAtlONS. 

PERSONS. 

i 

ml 

mi 

Hi 

wl"0  O   M 

II 

Lathe  of  St.  Au-  > 
gustin. «•.•.•...... 

10193 

10922 
10152 
3786 
9127 
2093 

3713 

5778 

1780 
1706 

517 
2296 

360 

243 
148 
103 
241 
106 

79 

125 

65 
39 

13 
150 

4776 

7012' 
5939 
2374 
5205 
508 

333 

304 

50 
437 

174 
65 

2552 

3952 
4034 
979 
3037 
1194 

3110 

4415 

99S 
942 

244 
2539 

3937 

2164 
2242 
1347 
2525 
624 

1158 

3567 

1115 
490 

179 
1844 

55535 

66610 
63710 
22881 
54000 
10200 

21722 

3G780 

9074 
9443 

2735 

17054 

3351 

Aylesford • 

iDcray <..• 

Shepway ... 

Sutton- At^Hone 

City  of  Canterbury.. 
Town  of  Chatham  | 

and  Ci^ofRo-J. 

Chester... ) 

TawQ  of  Oepttbrd  ) 

and    1  own    of  > 

Greenwich ) 

Town  and  Cinque  > 

Port  of  Dover..) 
Borough  of  Maid-  > 

stone J 

ToAH  and  Cinque) 

Port    of   Sand-S 

wich...ik.. ........ ) 

Town  of  Vool^vich.* 
Local  Militia  em- ) 
1    bodied,      May,^ 

i'?J^a;:vY,:;-: J 

62063 

1671^ 

27077 

?7996, 

2lt92 

373095 

LANCASHIRE. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  THK  POPULATION  OF  LANCASHIRE, 
AupMUhxd  by  A}Uh9rity  ofParHamenf  181 1, 


fittodi«da»  ice 


! 


KmdUBde^ets 

Blackburn 

Leylandw 

ILonslale,  North  of 

the  Sands 

Lonsdale^  South  of 
I  thf  San4s...< 
p2llford...M..,«, 
West-Derby  . 
Borough  ot^  Lancaster 
Borough  of  Liverpool 
Town  of  4ff  anchester 
bomogh  of  Wigan..« 
Local  Militia  em  ) 

iHJdIed,      May,f 

i»u  ..M..V. i: 


ToUls 144283  4269 


BOUSM. 


I 


Hi 

'3 


93S2 

19708 

6251 


240 
571 
167 

37201  141 


3249 

43254 
22546 

1694 
15589 
16353 

258d 


92 

1213 
434 

37 
418 
892 

64 


OCCUPATIOVS. 


3333  570^1 


2645 
1798 

1701 

2160 

4009 

7190 

182 

83 

47 

157 


23305 


2*^ 

5^^ 


1615;' 
4349 

1381 

909 

41465 

14324 

1264 

7510 

19639 

179S 


114522 


iip 


i- 


35  JL' 


688 

179d 

499 

797 

264 

2311 
2987 

464 

12953 

1334 

676 


24072 


PERSONS. 


ho. 


48297 
nM49 
36715 

18691 

16903 

254196 

123137 

9247 

94376 

98573 
14060 

4035 


828309 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

SUMMAHY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  LEICESTERSIim£#^ 

J9  published  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  1811. 


Hundredf,  &e. 


Pramland 

6artre« «. 

Goscote,  East. 

GoKOte.  West 

Guthlaxton «... 

Sparkenhoe  ... 

Borough  of  Leicester 

Local  Militia  em- 
bodied, May 
1811.... 

Totals 30019 


em-l 
15,  J 


HOUSES . 


s 


2527 
3160 
3276 
6950 
3606 
5891 
4609 


50 
102 

71 
114 

9: 

122 

74 


OCCUPATIONS. 


PERSOK8. 


1571 
1478 
1655 
2494 
1364 
2710 
423 


ft  «•  s 
5282 


798 
1387 
1284 
4271 
2148 
3049 
4090 


630  1 17001  17027  2753 


Hill' 


326 
44^ 

470 
468 
248 
444 
355 


12936 
14697 
15705 
34696 
17622 
30660 
23146 

957 


150419 


LINCOLN 


APPENDIX.  eoo 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OP  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
M published  by  Authority  qf' Parliament  in  IBM. 


Wapeniikw,  fte. 


Parts  op  Holland. 

Elloc 

Kirton 

Shirbeck 

Borough  of  Boston... 
Parts  of  KssTtvEN 

Aswardhurn , 

Aveland  , 

Bcltisloe  , 

Bootlihy-Gniffb. 

Flexwell , 

Langoe 

Loveden 

Ness . 

Winnibriggs&Threo 
Borough  of  Gran- 

Cham,    with  the 

Soke  , 

Borough  of  SUmford 
Parts  ofLindsey 

Aslacoe  ., 

Soke  of  Bolingbroke 
Bradlej-Haverstoe  . 
Hundred  of  Calce-> 

worth   J 

Candlesboe 

Corringham 

Garlree 

Hundred  of  Hill 

Soke  of  Horncastle.. 

Lawress 

HundredofLouUi-) 

E.ke..... I 

Ludborough 

Manley 

Walshcroft  

Weil 

Wraggoe 

Yarborouffh  

City  of  Lincoln 

Local  Militia  em 

bodied^  May 

1811 


Houses. 


]   1811 
ITotals 


>»[ 


4145 

2255 

900 

1772 


1026  22 
1449  21 


109 
34 
20 
65 


992 
1127 

859 

930 
1245 
1004 

837 

1529 

798 

696 
1392 
1699 

1550 

1164 
2291 
964 
472 
1293 
1080 

2033 

21 
3631 
1016 
437 
895 
28.^9 
1813 


46368 


15 

27 
20 
9 
19 
2i 
U 

27 


OCCUPATIONS. 


U.  1,  o  c 
V  < 


2664 

1531 

588 

166 

825 
952 
766 
923 
508 
841 
992 
537 
607 

638 


22   136 


11 
39 

76 

4) 

16 
97 

27 
15 

33 

2'^ 

76 


72 
20 
13 
13 
58 
26 


609 
1003 
1237 

1225 

967 

848 
886 
403 
847 
710 

1 126 

207 
2723 
882 
370 
723 
1973 
468 


1 099  2988 1 


1174 
407 
108 
907 

235 
467 
211 
184 
286 
159 
258 
206 
158 

668 

627 

128 
325 

622 

301 

232 

848 
151 
105 
4l:> 
192 


19 

8()2 
217 
90 
156 
913 
1117 


-  g  g  M  vZ 


13184 


2  R 


664 
473 
260 

738 

46 
225 
111 
121 
108 

58 
142 
363 
165 

390 

133 

38 
175 
141 

157 

133 

711 
79 
45 
81 

260 

674 

12 
428 
65 
19 
134 
298 
392 


PERSONS, 


7839 


20380 
11493 
4298 

8180 

5144 
7687 
5134 
5876 
4365 
5288 
6427 
5376 
4359 

7766 

4582 

3645 
7089 
8537 

7757 

6099 
10414 
5387 
2694 
6395 
56U 

10629 

1095 
17612 
5474 
2217 
5094 
14576 
8861 

2410 


237HOI 


MIDDLESEX. 


MIDDLESEX. 

(The  County  separate /ram  tlic  Metropolis.) 

«B1K  Tottowmg  tunetliuus  'sre  subniittcdy  in  Tcgtrd  to itt  ^itrt 'fif 
Ihe  work(  and  it  giv«s  the  EditiM*  peculiar  latisfaclion  to  betiefi 
{hat  no  errors  of  greater  importance  demknd notice.  Much,  iindoob^ 
M\y,  mi^t  be  added  to  the  topographical  delineations  of  oearljr 
kvery  parish  ;  but,  ^as  tiie  Editor  is  not  aware  of  any  serious  oint»> 
Itloiis,  he  necessarily  Torbears  to  present^  in  This  Appendix^  any  6|bc^ 
htfiditional  matter  than  some  tew  suppledientary  hints  of  intelligence. 

Pagje  icb,  nottf  for  "  coiipaigns^''  read  "  compaigiu.'* 

Holla* D-Houst,  P.  136 — 146.  From  an  old  volume  of  arcli}> 
lertural  drawings,  by  Jofm  TT^rtrpc,  no«r  in  the  possesaion  of  J.  Soatt<» 
Esq.  Architect,  '*  hi  appears  that  Holland  House  was  designed  hf 
Ihat  artist  for  Sir  tVaher  bopp,  who  then  possessed  the  property.^ 
kn  oirr  notice  of  the  ^sts  which  ornament  the  gilt  room,  for  "  Don  Gas- 
|>ar  Melchor  de  SavcUanos,**  read  Don  GasparMelchor  de  Jovelanot.^ 
^d  «d«l^to  the  enuiteretion  of  busts,  thobe  of  Ariosto  and  BuohaptuU. 
In  om*  description  (|P.  145.^  of  &  p&cturfc  in  this  mansion,  repteaenting 
ihe  ktc  C.  J.  Fox,  H»'hen  a  boy,  With  two  ladies ;  for  '<  Lady  Mar|fr 
Lenox/*  read  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  To  the  principal  portraits  in  the 
Library,  add  that  of  the  late  Earl  qf  Stanhope,  by  Opie,  bequeathed 
by  that  nobleman  to  the  {iresent  Lord  Holland.  The  full  length  of 
ihe  present  Lady  Holland  is  by  Bomncy,  It  should  be  obaerved  that 
th^  chief  Mbrary  at  Holland-House  is  of  rather  larger  dimensions  thaii 
We'have  slated ;  it  being  109  feet  in  length. 

P;^  1 48,  line  15,  dek  the  eomow  between  the  words  «•  Warwiek*^ 
hnd"Hdliand." 

Page  315,  note;  for  '*  principal,"  rtad  *  The  principal^ 

Page  39S,  line  24,  dek  tlie  word  <'  all.'' 

Page  399^  line  12,  for  ^  ancient  English/*  read  the  ancieni 
English. 

Page  411,  line  28,  for  "  Bouchicr/*  read  Bourchier. 

Page  421,  line  15,  for  '*  Simplicicus,"  read  Simpliciu^, 

As  the  poetical  Register  of  the  parish  of  Twickekbam»  wrilWn 
*hy  Horace  Walpole,  (Catl  of  Orford)  and  mentioned  in  a  note  dtk 
'the  Beauties  for  this  county,  Page  424,  contains  many  curious  iocil 

allusions,. 


•limiotiSy  wnd  it  at  the  same  time  little  known,  itis  pretamed  that 
the  reader  will  deem  it  a  desirable  aiticle  to  be  introduced  in  the 
pitsent  place. 


THE  PARISH  REGISTER  OF  TWICKENHAM. 

WrifUtt  ahnU  1758. 

Where  siWer  lliames  round  Twlt'nam  meads 
His  winding  current  sweetly  leads ; 
Twit'nam»  the  Muses'  faf'rite  seat; 
Twif  nam,  the  Graces'  lo? 'd  retreat ; 
There  polishM  Essex  (1)  wont  to  sport. 
The  pride  and  ? ictim  of  a  court  1 
There  Bacon  (9)  tun'd  the  grateful  lyre^ 
To  soothe  Eliza's  haughty  ire ; 
—Ah !  happy  bad  no  meaner  strain 
Than  friendship's  dash'd  his  mighty  fein  I 
Twif  nam,  where  Hyde  (3)  majestic  sage, 
Retif'd  from  folly's  frantic  stage. 
While  his  vast  soul  waa  hung  on  tentecs 
To  mend  the  »rodd,  and  vex  dIssenteijK 
Twienam,  where  frolic  Whaiton  (4)  reTeUd^ 
Where  Montague  <5)  ^ith  locks  disheveBd 
(Conflict  of  dift  and  wannth  divine) 
lavok'd— ^-rand  soandalia'd  the  nine : 
Where  Pope  in  moial  music  spoke 
To  th'  angaish'd^oul  of  Bolingbrokc* 
And  whisper'il,  how  iriie  genioseits, 
Prelerring  joys  that  pow'r  confers; 
Bliss,  never  to  great  minds  arising 
From  ruling  worlds,  but  from  despising  s 

SR8  Wkere 

(1)  Robert  Daveie^jb  £adLof  fissaa. 
(S)  Sir  Franejs  Bacon* 

(3)  Lord  Clarendon. 

(4)  Thfl  i>ak»,of  Wharton. 

1$)  Laay  Hmtj  Wortloy  Monmat. 


«I»  APPENDIX. 

Where  Fielding  (1)  met  his  badter  mmtf. 

And,  as  they  quaffed  the  fiery  juice. 

Droll  Nature  8tamp*d  each  lucky  hit 

With  unimaginable  wit : 

Where  Suffolk  (2)  sought  the  peaceful  scene, 

Retigoiog  Ricbmootl  to  the  queeo. 

And  all  the  glory,  all  the  teasing, 

Of  pleasing  one  not  worth  the  pleasing: 

Where  Fanny,  (3)  ever-blooming  fair. 

Ejaculates  the  graceful  prayV, 

And  'scap'd  frOm  sense,  witii  nonsense  smit. 

For  WhitfieUrs  cant  leaves  Stanhope's  (4)  wit : 

Amid  this  choir  of  sounding  names 

Of  statesmen,  bards,  and  beauteous  dames. 

Shall  the  last  triiler  of  the  throng 

Enroll  his  own  such  names  among? 

— Oh !  no— Enough  if  I  Consign 

To  lasting  types  their  notes  divine : 

Enough,  if  Strawberrj^'s  humble  hill 

The  title-page  of  fame  shall  fill.* 


Gtorge  Deare,  the  promising  but  8hort«lifed  sculptor,  noticed  in 
the  account  of  the  residence  of  George  Gostling,  Bsq.  at^WHiTTOw, 
(Page  431— 439<)  Is  thus  commemorated  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Trafels, 
part  Second,  section  Second,  page  12.—**  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward 
the  First,  sucking  the  poison  out  of  her  hosband's  arm,  is  the  work 
of  Oe&rge  Deare,  who,  at  a  ? ery  eariy  period  of  life,  attained  to  a 
surprising  degree  of  perfection  in  sculpture  and  design.  He  died, 
a  few  years  ago,  at  Rome,  at  the  very  time  when  the  first  proofe  of 
his  genius  began  to  obtain  the  patronage  necessary  fir>r  its  full  deve- 
lopment. The  particular  work  alluded  to  is  a  bas  relief,  executed 
in  tbe  marble  of  Carrara.  It  was  purebased  by  Sir  Corbet  Corbet^ 
an  English  baronet,  and  belongs  now  to  his  collection.  This  brief 
allusion  to  a  young  artist,  who  would  have  been  an  honour  to  bis 

country* 

(1)  Henry  Fielding,  Author  of  Tom  Jone9,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(a)  Htnrietta  Hebart,  Cuunteii  of  Suffolk. 

(3)  Lad^  Fanny  Shirley. 

(4)  I'liilip  Stanbopc,  Karl  of  Chesterfield. 

•  Works  of  H.  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.    Vol  IV.  P.  S8t— 38S. 


APPENDIX.  $)> 

coantry.  is,  perbapSy  the  only  biographical  docnment  concerning 
him  likely  to  be  made  public." 

Page  626.— U  will  be  seen,  from  an  enumeration  of  many  Roman  ' 
stations,  inserted  at  Page  133  of  the  Introductiok  to  the  Beav- 
TIBS  OF  England  and  Wales*  that  the  station  Sulomagus  is  placed 
by  the  most  judicious  modern  antiquaries  at  Brocrley-Hill.  "  Th* 
Romans/*  writes  Mr.  Leman,  (Hist,  of  Hertfordshire,  article  Early 
Inhabitants,  P.  15.)  "  bailt  on  the  scattered  town,  or  towns,  of  Sul- 
liooac  (for  there  appear,  from  the  extent  of  the  remains  to  have  been 
more  than  one  British  post  there)  the  new  fortress  of  Sulomagus." 

Page  653,  line  9,  for  •'  Lanfrance,"  read  Lanfmnc. 

Page  680,  note,  for  "  Cassivallan,"  read  Cassivelaun. 

The  subjoined  learned  and  satisfactory  remarks,  on  the  subject  oC 
the  ancient  embankment  and  ditch  noticed  in  the  "  Beauties''  for 
this  county,  P.  677,  cannot  fail  of  being  particularly  accepU 
'  able  to  ^H  reader.  They  are  extracted  from  an  article  contributed 
by  the  tfev.  T.  Leman  to  the  ftrst  volume  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck's 
History  of  Herefordshire,  published  since  the  completion  of  the 
•  "  Beauties"  for  Middlesex. 

'*  Although  the  distinction  between  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
,  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes  are  more  evidently  seen  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Wikiliire,  yet  marks  sufficiently  plain  of  both  of  them,  may  be  still 
discovered  within  the  confines  ^  Hertfordshire.  Thus,  the.  foint 
traces  of  a  bank  and  ditch,  running  north  of  the  brick- kiln  on 
Harrow  Weald  Common,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Harrow 
to  Elstree,  having  its  bank  to  the  north,  and  its  ditch  to  the  south, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  primeval  Celts,  the  Cauiu 
connecting  their  post  of  Sullionac^  with  the  river  Colne,  and  forming 
one  of  the  southern  lines  of  defence  of  their  territories  ;  while  the 
more  substantial  work  which  joins  it  to  the  east,  and  crosses*  so 
vbibly,  the  road  from  Harrow  to  Watford,  near  Oxhey-lMue,  is,  as 
evidently,  a  Belgic  work,  raised,  probably,  on  the  traces  of  the 
former  by  this  more  powerful  people,  when  they  crossed  the  Thames* 
and  invading  the  dominions  of  the  Cassii,  placed' it  as  a  boundary  to 
their  first  conquests.  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  ditch  of  this 
fortified  line  being  invariably  to  the  south,  and  its  bank  towards  tiM 
north,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  people  attacking  from 
the  southern  quarter." 

9  R  3  MONMOUTHSH  IRE. 


Hi 


AtfUWHtL 


MONMOtJTHSHm^. 

mWART  OF  THE  POPULATION  0?  MONMOUTHSHIRS; 
AMpmUiihed  hy  AutkorUy  pf  ParUemeni  in  181 1. 


HibdiedHftG. 

BOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS.            1 

PEESOVS. 

1 

S*^ 

$ 

«     < 

5|l 

ililfi 

II 

AbiinnvennT.; 

8937 
1639 
1334 
708 
1663 
3885 

661 

80 
48 
67 
39 
50 
63 

14 

1181 
96p 
93T 
573 
935 

1150 

146 

1625 

438 

296 

79 

444 

1555 

375 

358 
•     385 
183 
70 
410 
379 

233 

14745 
9075 
6565 
3370 
7681 

16369 

3503 
919 

Caldicott  ••••.••.••••  ••• 

Usk 

Borough  of  Mon-l 
mouth. 1 

Local  Mtlkia  em.) 
bodied.  May  13,^ 
lol7»*««. •••••*•  •••  3 

1  cvai8«  ••••••••• •••»••••• 

11766 

361 

5815 

4818 

1916 

68187 

NORFOLK. 


fit 


NORFOLK. 

SVBIMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  NORFOLK, 
At  pttblithed  by  Authority  cf  Parliament  in  1811. 
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817 
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67 
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54 
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85 
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64 

93 
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71 
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46 

56 

1? 
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83 
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74 
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75 
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38 

51 
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13311 
5267  ' 
8011 
7736 
7378 
7654 

1.1612 
8452 
2291 
2969 

10263 
8834' 

7957 

^16- 

8154^ 

7841 

6059- 

5695 

5210 

4069' 

7771 

4076 

9596 

5685 : 

8950' 

6675 

6281 

5360^ 

^.419 

3633 

5414 

10259 

37256 
2450 

17977 
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Brotbercross 

Clackclose 

Clavering 

Depwade „.. 

Diss 

Earsbam  ••..... 

Crpingham,  North.. 
Erpingham,  Spuih... 
Eyiiesford 

Flegg,  East 

FlecK,  West 

Forchoc „ 

Freebridge-Lvnp 

Freebridge-Marsh- ) 

land..:. I 

Galiow .;. 

Greenhoe,  North.... 
Greenhoe,  South..,.. 
Grinashott 

Guilt  CrQ?s..... „ 

HaoDins 

Henstcad 

Holt ,.,M..V..-M.. 

Humble  Yard........ 

Launditch 

Loddon 

Mitford ,....,..,. 

Shropham , 

Sniitbdon «.. 

Tunstpad 

Walsham 

Wayland 

Borough  of  King's  > 
Lynn j 

City  of  Norwich 

Borough  of  Thetfocd. 

Borough  of  Yar^) 
mouthy  Gregt... 

Local  Militia  cm- 7 
bodied*    May, 
1811 ^ 

totalg 

51776 

1031 

31454 

23082 

8279 
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«•  AfiFENDOE. 


NORTHAMPTONSEURE. 


A  ▼alimble  Correspondent  in  NorthaDiptonihire  hasfa?oared  the 
Editor  with  the  following  corrections  of  the  accoont  of  that  district 
as  presented  in  the  eleventh  Tolume  of  this  work. 


I.  I. for  "  Moreton"  r.  Morion 
for  "  Stanwicb"  r.  Stanmick 
for  •«  Ralph"  r.  Hugh 
for  *•  CoUesbrook"  r.  Cotteshrook 
for  "  Mrs.  Wright"  r.  Mrs.  Wight 
for  "  CoUingham"  r.  Cottingkam 
omit  I.  15. 

for  "  Hollyweir*  r.  HoUaweU 
for  ••  Kilinarsh"  r.  Keknarsh 
for  **  Blencour"  r.  Blencowe 
for  *'  Brian"  r.  Bruem 
for  "  height"  r.  top 

the  Union  Canal  is  completed ;  and  the  Har* 
borough  to  Stamford  Canal  abandoned 
for  "  northern"  r.  western 
omit  '*  and  at  the  same  town/'  &c. 
for  *<  Spritton"  r.  Spratton 
for  "  Archologia**  r.  Archaologia 
for  "  Welingborongh**  r.  fTeliingborough 
for  "  Wamford"  r.  Wanrford 
Nassaburgh  Hundred  is  omitted 
for  "  Lodagrins''  r.  Leodegariu$ 
omit "  and  spire'' 
for  "  altar  tomb"  r.  slab 
for  "  altar  tomb"  r.  slab 
for  •«  Crawfords"  r.  Crax^ords 
for  V  who"  r.  whose  ancestor 
tlie  cross  has  been  destroyed  many  years 

P.  32. 
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APPBNDDU  Mr 

for  «<  Aoly"  r.  Onley 
for  <<  Henry  the  third''  r.  Henry  the  fifth 
add— aiuiwAoiQf 
for  «•  Wyde"  r.  f^pide 

after  *'  in  anotlier  pari/'  add— on  an  altar  tamh 
for  *'  several  of  which  are"  r.  one  jtfxohkh  # 
for  "  MorilU"  r.  Mm-iUo 
omit  ••  But"--and  for  "  well"  r.  ill 
for  "  is"  r.  xoas 
Mr.  WodhuU  is  since  dead, 
for  "  second"  r.  subsequent  i 

for  "  of"  r.  on 
omit  •'  except" 
omit  "*  formerly** 
for  <<  that  namq"  r.  Easton  Nest<m 
for  "  lately  the"  r.  the  iemporary 
for  **  LcTeson  Simon"  r.  Levesan  Ferium 
for  "  related"  r.  reported 
for  "  the"  r.  this 
omit "  yard" 

for  "  several  monumental  recordi^' 
r.  tWmpliofW  on  flat  stones 
omit  "  aod  tutor  io  Lord  Henry  Petty" 
for  HuDtiogbroke"  r.  Hinchingbroke,  the  laie 
Earl  ofSandtvich 
10.  &  13.  for  "  Abingdon"  r.  Ahington 
for  "  Blackvell"  r.  BackxoeU 
for  "  O'Brian"  r.  (yBrien 
for  "  Ha^elrig"  r.  Hesilrigge 
for"  150,0001.  r.  50,000/. 
after  "  St.  John*^  r./or  xuomen 
St  16.  omit  "  for  the  brethren/*— and  "  fortheco* 
brothers**— 

aod  add  :•— This  Hospital  is  governed  by  a 
master  and  two  co-brotheVs,  or  chaplains,  who 
are  appointed  by  him.  The  Master  himself 
is  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  aod  has  a 
house  in  tht  adjoining  grounds,  but  is  non* 

resident 

Ibid. 


AjrvBHva. 

Ibid.       1.  95.  alter  **  HospitaT '  r.  M  womm 

P.  IAS*    1. 31  ft  18.     Ilw  Motrfim  chaptl  is  cooTeited  btoa Bd- 

liao,  or  NaftitMl,  School,  and  the  McHMdMi 

have   latdj  erected  a  large  and  haodioBie 

chapel. 

lor  "  Paradke''  r.  er  neto 

•'  two*'  r.  one-- the  other  has  been  disocB* 

tinned  some  yean. 

for  "  Of*'  r.  qf 

"  Bramley''  r.  Brampton 
**  DariingloB''  u  DaUingtam 
*'  birthplace"  r.  residence 

alter  '''In*'  r.  ike  pmieh  qf 

for  *'  Delvesheath''  r*  Dyvee$  Hcuik 

diedd.  paragraph,  should  have  followed 

theSd.  paragraph  10  the  jWYce«tiii|g/N^g& 

far  '<  fine"  r.  trnaU 

after  **  Bhinquefori'*  r.  and  Marl  qf  Mevet- 

Aam, 

lor  "  East  Haddon'^  r.  fTest  Haddan 
*•  Standford"  r.  SUatford 
*•  Cold  Ashby"  n  Cotteshrook 

omit  **  handsome'* 

for  •'  Barfoot"  r.  Mofford 

after  <<  BxMhweir  r.  and  TAorpe  Underwood 

omit  '*  or  Underwood." 
P.  167.    1. 27.  fcc      The  mooumeoi  here  described  is  at  Aiaidwetl, 

not  Oiendon 
P.  168.    1.   4.  after  <' inscription"  r.  in  tke  chancel  qf  Oxett- 

imiAurck 

for  '«  Woolhoge"  r .  Woolphage 

omit  "fine" 

for  '<  Nioeles"  r.  NicoUs 
The  Kev.  Peter  Wballey  was  bom  at  Rngby, 

io  Wnrwicksfaire,  and  bad  no  other  connection 

with  Ectoo»  th^  holding  the  living  for  aboot 

tweWe  months  (l7«8-3.)-He  was  Vicar  of 

SepolchK's  In  Nmthamptont  several  years.' 
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P.  179.    1. 14.  for  "Battcy"  r.  BaUetj 

P.  185.  1.  16,  lee.  omit  "  bearing  a  cube  at  top,  and  on  the  four 
tides  are  carved  in  stone,  dtflTerent  figures  em- 
blematic of  the  cnicifixion." 

P.  18(k    note.  for  '*  Lambath"  r.  Lambeth 

P.  189.    1.  15?.  Mr.  Cumberland  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 

,  \vh'ilst  his  mother  was  on  a  visit  to  her  father, 

the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley.  He,  however, 
spent  his  early  years  with  bis  parents  at  Stan  wick* 
for  **  Bartot  Latlimer*'  r.  Burton  Latimer 
**  Irthingborough"  r.  Irthlingbarough 
Bishop  Henchman  was  born  at  Burton  LatU 
mer,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Owen  Owens^ 
Hector  of  that  place;  his  mother  being  sister 
to  Mr.  Owens'  second  wife,  and  daughter  to 
Robert  Grilitb,  of  Caernarvon,  Esq.* 

P.  193.    1.    9.  for  <«  Cranford  Bridge^'  r.  Crw^brd  Hall 

P.  194.    1.  30.  *•  is'*  r.  was 

P.  195.    1.  33*  '<  Hiclclins"  r.  HickUng 

P.  198.    1.    8.  omit  "other* 

P.  201.    1.  14.  for  •'  Wilberstonc*'  r.  mihartton 

P.  203.    1.    8.  <'latethere8idencc"r.<A«reni2eficeqf^Aelalft 

P.  208.    1.    9&  12.    for  «<  Clapton"  r.  Cicp^oft 

P.  210.    1.   3.  Barnwell  Castle  was  never  in  pooessioD  of 

the  Montacutes.  It  was  purchased  of  Beien- 
ger  Ic  Moync  by  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey ;  and, 
after  the  dissolution,  was  granted  to  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Montagu. 

P.  213.    1.23.  for  "  Warington"  r.  ITflnmVi^oti 

P.  21<i.  1.  ^2  -  27.  •'  In  the  reign"  to  "  windows."  In  poiat 
of  chronology  this  sentence  should  be  transfer- 
red  to  the  next  page,  and  precede  *'  Edwaid 
the  Fourth." 

P-  221.  for  "  Naseburgh  Hundred"  r.  Nassaburgh 

Hundred 

P.  222.    I.  13.  for  "  Aleswort"  r.  AyUnoorth 

P.  238.    I.  30.  "  Earl  of  Burleigh"  r.  Earl  qf  Exeter. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

BtMMART  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  NORTHAMPTOmHlRI. 

As  pubUthed  ^  Authority  of  Parliament  in  181 1. 
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912 

668 
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820 
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42 
54 
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12 
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11 
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215 
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5802 
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1811 3 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Tan  Editor  of  this. very  interesting  countj  has  trammitted  the  fol- 
lowing corrections  and  additions. 

read  Lindisfame, 

read  Allendale :  and  line  17,  read  Thocker' 
ingtTn, 

for  ♦'  16000"  read  1600. 

after  Smelting,  add  :^  Edward  the  Fourth,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  March  23,  1449,  granted  to  his  brother,  Richard, 
Dake  of  Gloucester ;  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  others ; 
'  the  mines  of  Blancbland,  called  Shilden ;  of  Alston-Moor,  called 
Fetcbers;  the  mines  of  Cumberland;  and  the  copper  mines  near 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  The  old  works  at  Shilden  ha?e  been  very 
extensive,  as  the  rubbish-heaps  in  the  line  of  the  vein,  called  the  old 
Shildea  vem,  largely  testify :  but  they  had  been  carried  to  no  great 
depth.  It  has,  indeed,  been  proved  by  very  recent  trials  that  the 
veins  in  this  place  are  unproductive  of  lead,  at  great  depths.  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Pulles,  erected  here  a  steam  engine  by  Bolton  and  M^att,  a 
few  years  since,  the  cylinder  of  which  was  70  inches  in  diameter,  and 
which,  by  keeping  the  mine  free  from  water,  enabled  them  to  pierce 
the  veins  as  £ar  as  the  great  limestone  stratum ;  but  their  hopes  were 
not  realized :  they  found  ore,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  Similar 
trials  at  Bilden  and  Ramsbaw  were  attended  by  immen!«  loss  of  capi- 
tal. The  Strata  which  the  four  veins  at  Shilden  intersect,  consist  of 
alternating  beds  of  silecious  sandstone,  and  a  black  aluminous  schist. 
There  is,  also,  one  stratum  of  limestone  called  the  Fell-top  limestone ; 
and  the  Great  limestone,  which  is  the  lowest  stratum  that  has  been 
penetrated,  near  Blancbland.  The  ore  is  uniformly  found  in  the  sand- 
stone strata,  in  two  of  which  it  is  accompanied  with  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  species  of  chalcedony,  some  in  the  form  of  breccia;  and 
others  of  incrustations,  the  concentric  coatings  of  which  are  of  great 
variety  of  shades. 
P.   19.    L  19.  dele «'  the*'  before  ''  historians.** 

P.  41. 


p. 

48. 

1.12. 

p. 

53. 

notc^  I 

p. 

54. 

1.30. 

p. 

78. 

L  19. 

S»  AVPEVmOL 

for  "  September,'*  read  November. 
I.  "  1717,"  read  1317. 

''  vaulted ;  it  is^  &c.  read  vauUed  is  &c. 
dekirom  ''and  &c.'Mo  family ;  andadd.-^ 
C.  W.  Bigge,  Esq.  of  Lindon  House,  sold 
tbe  large  hrjdk  house  here  to  Wiiliaw  Clarke, 
Esq.  the  proprietor  of  Be1ford«  who  resides  m 
it ;  and  the  stone  house  is  occupied  by  Thomas 
Hanway  Bigge«  Esq.  brother  of  Mr.  Btgpp, 
of  lindon. 
P.    73, at  reference, t  for '' p.  assun,"  read  pMntn. 
P.  100.    1.  S9.  "  &ogv,"  sead  Babcrt. 

P.  1^.    1.  14.  after  Shewingsbeels^ add:  on  the  sixth  gfJulf, 

1816,  John  Blenkimop  Carlson,  Esq.  of  Bienkinsop  Castle,  presesited 
various  articles  of  aoUqoity  discovered  within  his  niaoor  of  Bienkinsop, 
lothe  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  and,  among  them» 
a  fine  tablet,  bearing  the  following  very  interesting  inscqptioo  to 
Ceres. 

IMMINET.  LEONI.  VIRGO.  CAELES 
Tf.  SITV.  SPICIFERA.  IVSTI.  IN 
VENTRIX.  VRBIVM.  CONDITRIX. 
EXQVIS  NfVMERIBVS.  NOSSE  CON 
TIGIT  DEOS  ERGO  EADEM  MATER  DIWM 
PAX  VIRTVS  CERES  DEA  SYRIA 
LANCE  VITAM  ET  TVRA  PENSITANS 
IN  CAELO  VISVM  SYRf  A  SIDVS  ED! 
DIT  LIBYAE  COLENDVM  INDE 

CVNCTI  DFDICIMVS 
ITA  INTELLEXIT  NVMINE  INDVCTVS 
TVO   MARCVS  CAECILIVS  DO 
NATINVS  •  MILITANS    TRIBVNVS 
IN  PRAEFECTO  DONO  PRINCIPIS 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  inscription  oonsists  often  verses,  of  ilm 
mait  kind  as  those  in  whigh  the  comedies  of  Terence  are  writteo. 
Tbe  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  author  of  The  Origin  of  tbe  Idolatry  of  tbe 
Pagans,  has  given  a  very  learned  explanation  of  this  curious  docn* 
ment  in  the  Archasologla  JEliana:  but  his  paper  is  too  long  for  inser- 
M  tkrti 


ArrBNiMX.  Mt 

fiioo  to  tliii  pbocu  aad  it  inca^ble  of  abEi4(tnieit  Thf  follo«riii| 
extract  is  the  introductory  paragraph  of  Mr.  FabePs  paper:— 

"  MarciM  CffciUiM»  tlie  author  of  the  carioiis  iMcriptiMi  lo  Ceres» 
latel^r  diicovered  at  Caervoran,  OD  the  Romao  wall,  Identifici  thil 
Godden  with  the  Zodaical  coisteUatkm  Vtrgo:  and,  both  in  tfail 
idebtiicationy  and  in  the  character  wbicb  he  ascribes  to  hes^  he  4t»* 
plays  an  intimate  acquaintaftce  with  the  old  Theological  ciotioMof  Hit 
Gentiles." 

P.  134,  1. 28.  for  '<  £0''  read  TO  and  dele  the  pangiaph  be- 
gmningb  "  concerning  this"  &c.  and  ending  **  pios  et  Justus  ^ 
and  ittSeK  the  following  in  its  place  t  it  is  obaervable  of  this  inacription 
that  it  -mentions  an  Emperor  of  Rome,  who  was  grandson  of  Seveiut^ 
4he  Second  Ala  of  the  Astures;  a  person  of  the  name  of  Marias  ViaIeK 
ritts;  the  presence  of  a  prefect  called  Septimius  Nilus;  and  relbrsiw 
something  that,  having  been  injured  by  time,  had  been  rebuilt,  mA 
dedicated  on  the  third  of  the  kalends  of  November,  when  Gratus  aa4 
Seleoeus  were  consols. 

Heliogabalus  was  grandson  of  Maesa,  the  sister  of  Sevenis»  and  s^ed 
Mnself  DIVI  SEVERI  NEPOS.  He  began  to  reign  in  Si8,  ami 
was  slain  on  the  tenth  of  March,  222.  Gratus  and  Seleucus  were  con- 
suls in  221:  this  inscription,  was,  therefore,  made  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October  in  that  year,  and  refers  to  Heliogabalus.  After  the  death  of 
an  Emperor  who  was  hated,  his  name  and  titles  were  often  eived 
from  public  monuments ;  a  practice  which  accounts  lor  the  nuitala- 
tions  in  this  Inscription. 

The  Notitia  Imperii,  a  record  that  mentions  transactions  which  oo- 
dirred  aft^r  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  First,  and,  consequently, 
after  375,  enumerates  the  names  of  eighteen  cities  per  lineem  Vaiii^ 
and  particularizes  the  r^ak  of  the  officers,  and  the  names  of  the  seve* 
nl  divisions  of  the  Roman  army,  by  which  they  were  garrisoned.  In 
the  sixth  of  these  citfes,  which  it  calls  CUwnum,  and  which  answera 
to  Walwick  Chesters,  it  places  the  prefect  of  the  second  wing  of  the 
Asti  (Prirfectui  JttcB  secundet  Asturum  Cilumo.)  The  coincidence, 
therefore^  between  this  inscription  and  the  Notitia,  clearly  proves  that 
the  ancieut  name  of  Walwick  Chesters  was  CUumum.  Asimiliur 
agreement  exists  between  the  Notitia  and  inscriptions  found  at  the 
latBcnwell;  fiaiton  Chasten ;  Carrowbrugh;  House  Steads; 
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LHtle  Chetters;  Burdoiwald;  and  other  stations  on  the  tine  of  th« 
wall. 

The  Astores  were  a  people  of  Spam.  The  first  Ala  of  them  was 
quartered  at  Ben  well,  and,  in  an  inssription  belonging  to  that  placed 
if  called  Ala  prima  Hispanorum  Jsturum,  and  is  coupled  with  the 
wune  of  Oordian.  An  inscription  discovered  at  jEnca,  or  Grtai  Ckes- 
ters,  on  the  walli  also  mentions  the  second  cohort  of  the  Astures;  biit 
the  Notitia  says,  cohors  prima  Asturum  A^sica. 

The  Alae  uere  auxiliary  cavalry,  and  each  of  them  consisted  of 
Ibuff  or  five  hundred  horse,  and  was  divi Jed  into  ten  turmv,  or  troopt. 

I  conceive  that  the  term  vetustate  referred  to  some  edifice  that  had 
fililen  into  decay.  The  first  Ala  of  the  Astures  rebuilt  a  temple  at 
fienwell,  in  the  time  of  Gordian ;  and  the  second  cohort  of  the  same 
people  re-edified  a  ruined  granary,  from  the  ground,  at  Great  Chet- 
tcrsy  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sever  us.  The  Emperor  Gordian  alto 
rebuilt  certain  decayed  barracks  and  magazines  at  Lanchester;  and  i 
apprehend  that  the  inscription  in  the  crypt  at  Hexham,  which  has 

HORR upon  it,  relates  to  the  repairs  of  some  granary.    It  is 

wortbjF  of  remark,  that  all  these  repairs  were  done  nearly  about  the 
aame  time  ;  and,  I  think,  the  term  vetustate  conlapsa,  fallen  together 
by  time,  implies  that  the!;e  edifices  had  acquired  a  considerable  age 
at  the  time  they  were  rebuilt. 

Perhaps,  the  repr.irs  which  this  inscription  records,  were  done  by 
tome  part  of  the  second  Ala  of  the  Asturf*8,  the  name  of  which  waa  in 
the  plural  number ;  and  the  four  last  lines,  when  perfect,  stood  in 
tome  such  manner  as  the  followiog.  The  titles  and  offices  of  this 
£mperor  may  be  seen  in  several  inscriptions  in  Gruter,  and  other 
authors. 

ALiE.  II.  ASTVR.TEMPI.VM.  VETVSTATE.CONLAPSVM.  RESTIIT 
BRVNT.  PER.  MARIVM.  VALERtVM.  LEG.  AVG   PRPR. 
INSTANTE.SEP1IMI0NIL0.  PRAEF.  AUE,  IL  ASTVR 
PEDICATVM.  III.  KAL.  NOVEM.  GRATO  ETSELEVCO  COSS. 

In  Horsley's  Britannia  Romana,  and  in  Gough's  Camden,  there 
are  copies  of  two  inscriptions  of  this  kind,  found  at  Lanchetter;  in 
both  of  which  the  names  of  the  propraetor  and  the  prefect  are  in  this 
inode  of  Phraseology.  I  have  Inserted  templum  to  agree  with  dedi- 
catum,  tuppok'mg,  that  4he  fiattery  of  the  times  had  complimented  this 
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"iDcccnible  Emperor  and  priest  of  the  sun«  with  some  tUIe  of  divinity* 
mnd  dedicated  a  temple  to  him.* 

P.  137,  after  line  \9,  aidi  —  ln  181  ]  an  act  vfw  passed  "  for  erect* 
ing  fire  distinct  rectories  and  parishes  within  the  rectory  and  parish  of 
Simon^m,  and  for  separating  the  same  from  the  rectory  and  parish' 
of  Simonbum ;  and  for  providing  parish  churches^  churchyards,  and 
^jpaitonage  honses  for  the  same ;  and  for  restraining  the  commissionert 
ind  gOTemors  of  the  Koyal  Hospital  for  seamen  at  Greenwich,  from 
-presenting  to  the  rectory  of'Shnonburn,  or  the  said  new  rectories,  any 
other  persons  tlian  chaplains  inthe 'Royal  Navy^'f  In  constqoence 
of  the  above  act,  this  parish  has  been  divided  into  the  several  pariibea 
•ti  Simonbnm;  Wark;  Bellingbam;  Thomegburn;  Falstone;  and 
Greystead.  A  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Simonbum,  and  a  parsonage  house, 
liave  been  built  at  Humshaugh ;  new  churches  and  parsonages  at  Wark, 
Thornegbttm,  and  Greystead ;  and  a  new  parsonage  at  Falstone. 

P.  139,  line  124,  &fe  formerly  \he  residence  of  a  famous  border  chief- 
tafn,  and  add: — it  was  wholly  built  by  his  Grace  the  late  Diike  ofNor- 
tliomberland.  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  steep,  smooth,  green  boxik, 
formerly  called  Humphrey's  Enough,  and  situated  between  the  T*Iorth 
Tyne  and  the  Keelder,  where  ihey  unite.  Its  form  is  quadrangular, 
and  it  is  castellated  in  the  front,  which  has  a  prospect  far  down  the 
North  Tyne,  and  towards  the  mountain  called  "Bewshaugh.  Pearl 
^ell,  fontastlcally  crowned  with  four  rude  pillars  of  stone  (set  up 
iby  Shepherds,  and  xalled  Pika)  towers  up  behind  it ;  and  fine  old 
«pods  of  birch,  alder,  hawthorn,  &c,  give  it  a  majestic  appearance, 
liaise  plantations  of  larch,  oak,  fir,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds 
of  forest  trees,  have  lately  been  made  in  its  neighbourhood.  A  bridge 
bas  also  been  built  here,  over  the  Keelder,  within  these  few  years. 
Some  yards  to  the  north  t>f  the  castle,  four  rings,  and  two  round 
|ritectof  bronse,  clumsily  soldered  together  whh  a  whitish  metal,  were 
^discoTered,  by  the  «arth  being  washed  from  about  them  by  the  water 
•of  an  open  drain. 

K«inrtL  Park  is  a  tract  of  ground  of  a  roundish  form,  about*thr«e 
iniles  In  diameter,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  North  Tyne.  The 
jINirt  of  it  situated  on  the  south  sitie  of  the  river  is  the  property  of  Sir 
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'     •  •  • 

John  SttinlHifiie:  tbatonthe  north  bf ton gi-to  hit  Gtace  the  Dukc.of 
Korthiiiiiberiandp  and  Col.  Rt^.  The  lines  of  its  ancient  fieopn  can 
be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it.  We  have  met  with  no  account 
of  it<t  ancient  possessor!.  In  several  parts  of  it,  mounds  of  eactb  ha.ye 
bef*n  thrown  across  thedelU,  for  the  purpose,  as  tradiiicm itiform*  u$» 
of  damming  hack  the  streamlets,  and  forming  ponds,  inuhidiUie 
dleer  might  save  tr>eniselvcs  virhen  pursued  by  dogs.  Within  it,  at  the 
head  of  Sunay  rigg,  is  a  circular  ditch,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  five 
yards  in  diameter,  with  seats  on  it?  outside  cut  out  of  theearih.  It  it 
called  Arthur's  Round  Table,  In  former  times  the  district  of  N«rth 
Tindale  abounded  with  red  deer;  and  numerous  horns  of  that,  animal 
are  often  found  here,  especially  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Keclder»  nHuBt 
£ood9. 

P.  139.  1.  3 1 .  after  forests  add :-  In  the  district  between  Tyar- 
head  and  Bellingham  there  are  several  circular  eotrenchmentt,  on  f/he 
banks  of  the  North  Tyne,  which  we  suppose  to  be  tlie  remaiRs  of 
fortified  villages  of  the  ancient  Britons.  They  go  by  the  name  of 
cramps:  and  were,  probably,  sometimes  used  as  such,  during  tbe 
border  wars.  The  first  of  these  rampt  that  we  noticed  is  on  a  place 
which  is  covered  u it h  wood,  and  called  BtWt  iltmkini  it  i&on  ibe 
aouth  side  of  the  Tyne,  about  a  mile  above  Keelder  Castle,  forma  as 
area  of  about  60  yards  in  diameter,  and  ia  defended  by  a  vast  vallum 
4>f  rough,  unhewn  stones.  There  are  several  square  and  circular  li«ea 
within  it,  which,  apparently,  are  the  toundatioos  of  buiftdinfk  Tbe 
next  of  these  camps  is  about  a  mile  further  down  the  river,  in  HUd^ 
Mil  fFoodi  it  is  very  similar  Co  that  on  BellS  Hunkin,  excepting  that 
much  of  the  stone  of  its  vallum  ha>  been  taken  away.  The  ibird  it 
on  L9tvcy  Knough^s,  about  a  mile  from  the  last,  is  about  forty  yai4a 
In  diameter,  and  lias  a  vallum  of  earthy  which  at  present  i»  father 
faint.  The  fourth  is  on  Harpncy-tlgg  on  Lewis-buro.  very  perfeet, 
thirty  yards  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  wood.  Still  lower  down, 
on  Ifellhttugh  moor,  is  a  filth,  also  very  perfect,  and  about  tbtcty 
yards  over.  All  thet^e  remains  are  about  300  yards  from  the  river; 
on  the  north  side  of  which  each  of  them  hat  a  corrcspoodjig  cmap* 
There  is  one  on  Risk's  Hill,  opposite  to  that  on  Bell's  Hunkis, 
sixty  yards  across ;  its  mound  is  of  earth,  and  very  faint.  Another  ia 
Apposite  to  U itch-bill,  on  Can^  ^^88»  *^^  ^  ^^*7  y**^*  over:  itt 
«!9llum  it  of  ttones ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  removed.    Many  small 
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Ittad-nill  tloaet  wv  fMnd  ui  it,  and  sptir  beadle  tad  oUier  irioefN  of 
iron,  mtioh  cMurodcd.  The  next  m  iucccasioa,  on  tbe  north  «Mi«*  ii 
#varagatmt  Lowej  Kaough^  camp,  onHolf»Kkougk>  fifty  yard)  in 
dianater,  in  raUum  being  of  earth,  and  ttiU  very  dttoarnible.  That 
termed  Baredaks  is  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  its  vallum  is  of  earth*  and 
•tUI  very  afiparent ;  bat  it  is  a  littk  bthiw  its  cerrespondiog  csamfk  on 
Haifney-rigg.  And  the  loveat  one  of  thia  series,  thai  wc  noticed,  li 
M  Bowk's  MnougK  in  Keoocl  Park,  ofiposite  that  oa  Wellhaugh* 
fifty  yards  in  dianuster,  its  ▼allom  of  earth,  but  much  defaced. 

There  Is,  also,  a  circular  camp,  formed  of  eaiih  andstonea,  on  thr 
tovtbem  marigia  of  the  North  Tyno,  im  a  bircli  wood  not  hr  iwmm 
Emit;  andoae  on  Kmapping-Holm^kiU,  opposite  to  Tanet  Castle,  the 
duits  of  which  are  faint  BeUingham  was,  paohably,  the  site  of  a 
Jleinan  stetion.  h  commands  a  view  of  the  passes  into  Scothmd,  bath 
by  the  North  Tyne  and  the  Rede.  We  bdve  observed  no  traces  of 
Roman  antiquities  on  the  North  Tyne  above  it.  Immediately  bdoar 
It  there  is  a  sq«iart  camp,  on  Garret  fhu  ;  another  on  Reedswood 
Mnk;  and  a  third  near  A^ooib  mill:  all  of  which  have  deep  ditcbciL  • 
The  two  last  are  upon  Dodd-keaps^  on  Haretkam  commm. 

Iron  mines  hav«  been  wrought  in  this  district  in  ancient  timet,  aft 
■appears  by  heaps  of  the  Scoria  of  that  metal,  still  to  be  seen  by  the 
nad  side,  in  a  phmtalion  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mounces,  and  on;  tba 
JiUls  to  the  east  of  Hawkhope.  Coal  Is  ahmidant  here.  That  at 
MashetH  is  the  property  of  his  Gf  ace  the  Doke  of  Northumberland. 
it  is  of  exceHent  qaality,  and  is  contained  in  a  bed  nearly  six  feat 
tMck.  Another  bed  appears  in  an  estate  belonging  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  at  Greenheughi  and  the  estates  of  Sir  J.  E.  Swinburoek 
JSaft.  at  Shtlburae,  and  of  Dixon  Brown,  Esq.  at  Hawkhope,  contahi 
-eoal  in  great  plen4y. 

There  is  a  large  table  at  Xeelder  Casik,  made  out  of  a  pine  treo^ 
which  the  river  Keelder,  in  a  flood,  exposed  on  its  banks  in  Black* 
deugh.  The  tree  was  of  a  great  size,  remarkably  sound  and  perfect ; 
and,  on  the  under  side,  its  bark  remained,  and  was  three  inciieft 
thick,  illioiit  fifteen  years  since,  the  shepherds  set  fire  to  the  heath 
on  a  bill  a  little  to  the  south  of  a  place  oalled  larrvio.  The  weather 
.was  very  dry,  and  the  fire  communicated  to  an  extensive  peat-moss, 
in  the  dry  parts  of  which  it  made  great  ravages,  and  exposed  tlie  re* 
mains  of  an  ancient  forest  of  pine,  part  of  which -hkd  evidently  been 
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tiimt  ck>m»  and  the  rot  overturned  bj  a  vert  wind.  Tbe  people  of 
the  n^ghbonrbood  go  to  thtt  p1aoe«  called  the  /iMree-moff ,  for  wood 
for  ladders,  ftc.  and  make  tbe  torches  of  it,  wbich  they  use  in  taking 
salmon  with  fish-spean  in  the  night,  at  this  sort  of  wood  isfemarkablj 
inflammable. 

A  very  curious  Saxon  inscription  was  diKovered  in  1610,  by  tbe 
bae  Rev.  James  Wood,  minister  of  tbe  Scotch  chapel  at  Fablone,  in 
ntan  called  Hmvkhope-hiU,  which  belongs  to  Thomas  Ridley,  Esq. 
of  Park-end.  Near  the  spot  where  tbe  discovery  was  made,  '*  Ruins" 
nre  marked  in  Armstrong's  Map  of  Nortbumberiand.  Mr.  Wood 
gave  the  inscription,  with  an  account  of  its  discovery,  fo  tbe  Nc»* 
castle-npon*Tyne  Antiquarian  Society,  who  have  publMbed  an  en- 
graving of  it,  in  the  6rfit  volume  of  their  Transactkms.  It  is  mock 
obliterated,  and  no  explanation  of  it  has  hitherto  been  published. 
The  stone  whkh  bean  it,  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  capital 
of  some  Saxon  column,  or  some  such  ornament 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  account  of  tbb  inscription,  observes :  that  '*  with- 
in the  bounds  of  this  chapdry  of  Falstone,  and  its  immediate  vicinity* 
there  are  some  liouscs  consisUog  of  very  thick  wails,  with  stone  vanlln 
below,  which  have  evidently  been  erected  for  tbe  purpose  of  deted- 
ing  the  possessors  of  them,  and  their  cattle,  agahist  the  depredatioon 
of  tbe  neighbouring  Moss-troopers.  Here,  too»  are  some  reoiuns  oC 
■ndent  castles;  but  we  have  no  authentic  account  ooncefning  then* 
and  traditMNi  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Wonderful  stories,  indeed^ 
are  told  of  them.  TarMt  hall,  for  instance,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tyne,  and  Dalley  Castle,  on  the  south,  may  be  about  a  mile  ifo- 
tant;  and  there  is,  they  say,  between  thetwoasublemneousroadcot 
out,  even  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  Less  than  half  a  century  ngow 
vulgar  superstition,  it »  reported,  has  been  so  quick  sighted  as  to  dia* 
ccrn  horses  and  chariots  driving  between  these  two  old  cartlcs  at 
midnight."* 

P.  157  after  the  9th  lineaiU;-On  the  middle  of  FaUaoi/kid  FkB^ 
there  is  a  long  ridge  of  sandstone  rocks,  one  of  vhkh,  called  **  Tkg 
fTritten  Cragg,  bears  this  inscription:  PEIRA  PLAVi  GAR/kN- 
TINI— Tlie  Cragg  of  Flavus  Caraniinus.t 

P.  t«l. 


•  Archwiogia  ^iana,  VbU  I.  p.  104 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  196« 
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K  181»  line  31,  for  '*mtn,''  nadare;  Md  line  as,  for'^thniB- 
bcrie*,''  read  pkmt^Hms  of  fir. 

P.  188,  after  line  17,  tiMeft  ^-WooDno&lr  it  the  ntme  of  •  pviib, 
tlie  church  of  which  is  a  vicarage  dedicated  to  St  Mary»  and  in  the  ad- 
.vowtoo  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Its  rectory  was  appropriated  to 
the  priory  of  T ioinouth.  Formerly  it  had  under  it  the  chapels  of 
Widdriiigton  and  Horton,  tirhich  were  separated  from  it  in  1768. 
Neuhiggengg;  Wodchom,  with  linmuwe  and  Hirst,  its  members^ 
Haliwell,  Lynton,  £llingtoo,  with  Cresweli  and  Hayden,  its  mem- 
^tn ;  weve  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  First»  parcels  of  the  barony  of 
Ji^igh  de  Baliot  Ntwbiggcn  has  a  small  harbour  and  granaries,  from 
which  grain  is  shipped,  in  vessels  of  about  60  tons  burden ;  and  shipa 
can  ride  in  the  bay  heie  in  seven  or  eig^t  fathoms  of  water.  Its  chapel 
ia  dedicated  to. St.  jBariholomew,  and  annexed  to  Woodhom:  in 
fonner  times  it  has  bad  three  aisles,  only  the  middle  one  of  which  re* 
mains  at  present :  and  this  contains  the  effigy  of  a  "  Knight  Templar.** 
The  village  b  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place;  but  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  fishermen.  In  January,  1808,  the  crews  of  five  boats, 
consisting  of  nineteen  men,  belonging  to  thb  place,  and  to  BIythe  and 
Hartley,  perished  at  sea,  by  a  sudden  tempest  from  the  Korth-£ast 
The  sum  of  1701^  was  voluntarily  subscribed,  chiefly  in  Newcastle 
and  its  neighbourhood,  for  the  relief  of  their  widow*,  orphans,  and  de- 
pendants, consisting  of  90  persons. 

P.  201,  for  "  third,"  read  second. 

P.  S07,  after  line  5,  aid:  — Budlk  is  a  small  village  standing  abovo 
a  fine  sandy  bay,  oxi  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  Wam-bum,  which 
k  a  safe  harbour  for  ships  of  about  80  tons.  The  shores  of  Budle  bay 
produce  abundance  of  cockles.  Here  are  large  granaries,  and  mills, 
called  Wam-Mills,  from  their  being  situated  on  the  river  ff^am,  which, 
probably,  had  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  having  water  mills 
upon  it  in  the  Saxon  ages;  the  word  Stvem  in  Swedish, and  ttuem  in 
English,  signifying  a  mill.  By  the  Testa  de  Nevil  we  are  informed  that 
the  two  villages  Bodle  and  Spinlestan,  with  the  mill  of  Wainet,  were 
pven  to  Eustace,  the  son  of  John,  by  King  Henry  the  First;  and 
that  his  successor,  Eustace  de  Vesey,  held  them  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  A  part  of  Budle  belonged  to  the  three  daughters 
of  Sir  George  Bonies,  of  Streatlan  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
in  14  Char.  I.    In  1663,  it  was  the  property  of  Lady  Foittcr  and  Mr. 

S  S  3  Richtrd 


Jticiitrd  Fdntar,  tf  Ncvbam ;  ttbd  «!  pfiMfiift  HbtkoftUOrieveSiiith, 
Esq.    From  Budle  bay  there  are  high  in4  bcAd  nniiift  of  a  RdoMi 

,  waytov^rdi  Alnwick ;  .fona  wlitacc  it  probably  piiir4  lo.tbe^  DmV% 

-CaMCway  by  £emnutiigi§iL 

'P.  Sit,  line  •;  after  castle,  oild:— ami  it  now,  jure  nrorrt,  tfic 

't>roperty  of  Sir  M.  MaMennan  Sykei,  Bart,  of  Sltdmere  in  York* 

;  shire.  •' 

P.  it 3,  fine  24,  for  <«  Henry,'*  read,  Svr  ffenryUUk,  Btart. 

'     P;  215;  nii«  14,  for  ^family"  read  Bodiams: 

P.  217,  after  line  2t,  add  :«— FowsmiY  Towsft  w«s  Hve  teal  of 

'If  llliani  dte  Folehyr,  who  in  1273  hdd  Folebyr,  Caldmerton,  and 

'  Hesibri^g,  by  one  knight's  fee,  of  the  old  Feoffineiit  of  tht  barony  of 

'  V^tcy.    In  14I6,  Robert  de  Foldiery  watmiepretentatiTe  k  Parfift- 

'ment  of  this  connty.  «*Ott  Trinity  Sunday,  1524,  500  Sootami 
fnssed  the  TVrted  at  different  fordt,  and  lay  In  faoliow  gromda 
near  tfi^e  highway,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  traders  and  others 
going  to  Berwick  Fair.    They  took  much  spoil,  and  onde  many 

;  prisouers;  but  being  attadced  near  Brankston  by  m  body  of  Engliab- 
flten,  who  gathemd  on  the  alarm^  and  mtvt  joined  by  the  young 
Lord  of  Fowberry,  at  the  head  of  100  light  hane,  a  fieico  tklraiith 
ensued,  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated ;  and  in  their  flight  tOO 
of  them  taken.^*  In  1532,  The  Scots  plundered  this  place.  In 
1603  it  was  the  property  of  William  Strothert  Esq.  of  Rirknewtoo ; 
but  chaiged  upon  "Mr.  flearon  of  Fowbery"   in  the  rental  for 

'  raisrog  the  train-bands.  In  1741,  John  Strother  Kerr,  Esq.  of  Fow- 
berry, was  sheriff  for  this  county.  At  present  (hit  place  is  the  fcti« 
dence  and  property  of  Matthew  Culley,  Esq.  who  purcbated  Hof  Sir 

*  Fraocit  Bhdte,  Bart 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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AUilMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND^ 
J$  jmbUihed  hy  Authority  qfPariiameiU  in  1911. 
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NOTTlNeHAMSHIRF. 


Ih  t  supplementary  paper  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  Bbavtib* 
f^  this  county*  he  obwrves^that "  il  cannot  be  denied  but  that  niuob' 
might  be  added  to  the  account  of  a  district  so  impbrtaot  in  extent  and 
hk  population.  Of  what  is  written  there  is  little,  howe?er,  that  re- 
quires correction,  in  regard  to  (art;  and»  where  speculation  has  been- 
hazarded,  ilie  editor  fears  not  the  charge  of  presuroptipo  when  be 
claims  the  authority  of  recent  events,  to  justify  the  principles  awamed' 
in  reference  to  general  polity." 

The  iiainci  of  the  principal  gentlemen  who  contributed  infoonatiMi 
to  this  portion  of  the  work,  have  been  already  emimerafced;*  but  il 
•hould  be  added,  that,  ''for  the  mteresting  account  of  Stanton,  the 
publio  are  indebted  to  the  pen- of  the  very  intelligent  and  EeT^  Dr. 
STANTOir.;  the  editor's-^  note  to*  that  account  re<|iiiret»  however/  « 
slight  correction.— A IthoQgh  the  Slanron  family  of  Ireland  are  there 
said  '  to  be  a  younger  branch  of  the  family/  yet  we  areaasttredbf 
that  gentleman  thattiiere,  in  fact,. exists  no  relationship  whatever. 

**  In  the  description  of  Stoke  upon-Trent,  and  the  account  of  the 
battle  fought  there  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  much  stresrit 
laid  upon  the  extraotdinary  discovery  at  Minster  Loveip  recorded  by 
Gough  in  his  edition  of  €anKlen,  as  connected  with  a  passage  in 
Bacon's  history  of  that  reign.  Since  that  was  written,  we  have  pefsed 
tile  account  of  Oxfordshire  in  the  present  work,  the  editor  of  which 
seems-  in  consider  Mr.  Gough  as  having  been  imposad  upoB.t  To^ 
•Bter  into  the  controversy,  here,  is  needless  Vr-the  reader  will  jud^ 
lor  himself  of  the  general  probabilities  on  both  sides. 

"  It  is  also  proper,,  in  this  place,,  to  noiice  a  slight  mistake  of  thr- 
Engraver  with  respect  to  the  plate  of  t)ie  "  Excavations,"  which  are* 
tliere  said  to  be  at  Soeintou,  but  are  really  in  the  park  near  the  co»* 
ivence  of  the  Lene  and  Trent." 

KOTTINfiHAMSHIRfi., 

^  See  Beanties  for  KoitiagkamUiire,  and  the  General  Prtftcc*. 
♦  £m  ikauuct  for  Oafordsliire,.  p.  507*-M8^ 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Editor  rrgrrHftiit  his  tleKnettioiH  •fthW  dMMi«y«liould  have 
been  rrsiricted,  by  unavoidable  cau^^es,  to  limits  too  likely  to  prove 
miRathifaClory  to  tome  parltal  itihabitanH.  An  account  of  the  univcfsit^ 
f>f  Oxford  necessarily  engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  bis  allotted  pagesg 
Us  to  leave  little  room  forhiMoncal  discussions^  or  descriptive  tt«lemeiiti« 
tespccting  many  cireum«tance»  am)  places^  of  minor,  although  of  unqnca** 
lionable,  interest.  It  \>  felt  desirableto  remind  the  reader  that  he  Invests 
gateil  groend  untrodden  by  the  laborious  and  pjti^Mt  coenty  biSRirilo^ 
¥'hiKt  prolecutiog  hitrtrsearchesin  this  district.  Such  an  incoitvenfence 
lie  state*  m  palliation  of  any  possible  errors ;  hot  lie  has  the  satiafarlienof 
observing  that  a  scrutiny  rather  more  rigorous  tlian  might  be  expected^ 
lias,  hitherto,  failed  In  discovering  any  serious  inaccuracies. 

Hia  unprinted  coUectioas  are  aumerous^  as  he  resided  for  maoj 
jrears  on  the  border  of  Oxfordshire  (  but  he  cannot  suppose  that  tfaey 
%vould  be  acceptable  in  an  Appendix,  embracing  notes  upon  many  dif* 
ferent  counties.  All  corrections  that  have  appearcti  to  be  strictly  siecei^ 
sary,  are  here  made;  and  somi'few  additional  remarks  are  presented^ 

Page  2,  line  19.  for  "  Dr.  Whitaker,"  read  the  Rev.  J.  H^hitmker*. 
The  ancient  British  tril)e  termed  tlie  Dobuni,  (see  p.  S-*-^  is  noticed 
with  more  mature  consideration  in  the**  Introduction**  to  the  Beamies^ 
trlicle  "  The  Ancient  Britons." 

Page  8^9 ;  to  the  Roman  stations  in  OxfordAire,  add  JUae^lr/dL 
Vide  "  Introduction,"  and  the  attached  map. 

Page  ^^10 ;  on  further  consideration,  there  appears  reason  for  tufK 
posing  that  Astal  Barraw»  and  other  similar  tumult,  srere  of  BriiM, 
father  than  of  Aoimmconiit ruction,  as  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Plot. 

Page  10—13.  The  remams  of  Roman  roads  are  accurately  laid 
down  in  the  map  annexed  to  the  "  Introduction.** 

Page  139—140.  Mr.  Gotigh,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Sepulchrtl 
Monuments,  thus  notices  the  curious  shrine  mentioned  in  these  poget: 
«-*'  The  shrine  of  St.  Frttieswide,  in  the  north  aisle  of  Christcburcb, 
Oxford*  of  which  there  is  an  aquatinta  priia  lately  exaeuted  ^  Me. 
Roberts,  portnit  painter  to  the  Dtike  of  Claicnce,  ii  a  rich  pirce  of 

Gothic 


<MriG  «»«d.ir«ric ;  but  at  the  sUar-tomb  under  it  has  on  its  slab  tbe 
bmmUm  figufcftofa  man  aad  voman»  I  cannot  help  surmising*  that  it 
imt  been  reaiov<fl  from  iU  own  original  slation.  Browne  Willis,  who 
notkoilbcie  figucct*. does  not  remove  my  scruples  by  observing  that 
*'  they  were  said  to  be  in  memory  of  Didanus  and  Saffrida^  her  p» 
)|«it8|  which  Dtdanus*  being  a  petty  King  in  these  parta,  Imilt  the 
•BUUficry  io  the  eighth  eentury*  aad  made  his  daughter  first  abbeis«'' 
jficpiilchml  Mom.  Vol.  IL  lutroduction,  p.  188. 

Pligei)37--838.  Clakevoon  PiuNYiNG-Uousfi.  The  following 
work- was  lately  prialeil  and  published,  by  order  of  the  Clarendov 
*Amtees  s  ^*  Religioa  and  Policy,  and  the  countenance  and  assistance 
«aeh  sboukl  give  to  the  otlier,  &c.  By  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendoa» 
Lord  High  ChanoeUor  of  Euglaad,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Universitj 
of  Oxford.''  Tbe  advertisemeot  respeclipg  this  publication  iovohret 
-fome  parfoilais  deserving  of  notice.  "  Henry,  Viscount  Cornburyf 
who  was  called  «p  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hyde, 
en  tbe  life4iflM  of  his  father,  Henry,  Earl  of  Rochester,  by  a  oodidl 
to  bi»  win,  dated  August  10»  1751,  left  divers  MSS.  of  hisgresit 
yaiidfather»  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  trustees,  with  a  direction 
that  the  mooey  to  arise  from  the  sale  or.publication  thereof  sliould  be 
'employed  '  aa  a  beg^ttfting  of  a  fund  for  supporting  a  menage,  or  ac»- 
4itmj  for  rldiog  and  .other  useful  exercises  in  Oxford ;'  a  plan  of  tbia 
eort  faaeing  been  alao  recorameoded  by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Di»> 
logue  on  Edttcatioa. 

''  Lord  Cornbury  dying  before  bis  father,  this  bequest  did  not  net 
lake  effect  But  Catherine,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  and  ble  Dudicss  Dowager  of  Queensberrj,  whpse  property 
these  MSS.  became,  afterwards  by  deed  gave  them,  together  wtili  all 
the  monies  which  had  arisen  or  might  arise  from  the  sale  or  publication 
of  them,  to  Dr.  Robert  Drummond,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  WiU 
Imm,  then  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  Dr*  William  Markham,  then  Bishop 
of  Chester,  upon  trust  for  the  like  purposes  as  those  expressed  by  Lord 
Hyde  in  his  codicil. 

"  The  present  truiteet  havjog  found  the  above  unpublished  work 
Miongst  these  MSS.  have  proceeded,  in  the  execution  of  their  trust, 
to  publish  if 

Pag/eSISS.-^The  greater  part  of  St.  Mary's  Cou-ege  is  still  re- 
maining, although  now  converted  into  stabiles,  a  meeting-house  for 

Methodists, 


«M  APPENDIX. 

Methodists,  &c.    It  may  be  added^  that  very  comkleivble  a 

lal  remains,  appearing  to  be  Iboie  of  a  momttlic  tlnicture*  and  noir 

ttstd  as  Itverytlablcs,  are  to  be  seen  opposite  to  Magdalen  cbordk 

These,  we  belieire,  are  not  noticed  by  any  writer  on  tiie  amiqtikies  of 

Oxford. 

P^  256^959.  Althoogli  it  is  duly  mentioned,  in  a  preceding 
ie«tion,  that  King  Richard  the  First  was  bom  al  Oxford,  heahoald  be 
again  noticed  as  a  native  in  the  above  pages.  The  following  nameo 
aaay  abo  be  add^d  lo  our  eiiomeration  of  distinguished  natifca  of  tbia 
dty*  Dr.  Charia  D*Avenant,  son  of  Sir  Williani  D'Avenant,  well 
Inown  from  his  political  writings ;  Barten  Hoiyday  ;  WiUiam  Jagner^ 
er  Ltfde  ;  Gerard  Langbaine,  author  of  *'  A  new  Catalogue  of  £nglisli 
Plays,''  &C. ;  Stmuel  H^ellet :  and  Dr,  Eixvard  H^ootton. 

NviCBHAM  Cov&TNAT,  P.  2f7. Tbosc  three  large  portions  of 

(ht  tapestry  maps,  which  formerly  lined  the  hall  at  Westoo,  in  War- 
wickshire, and  were  presented  to  the  late  Earl  Harcourt  by  the  Hon* 
H.  Walpole,  were  afterwards  given  by  that  polished  and  amiable  no* 
bleman  to  an  antiquary,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  courted  through  n 
lore  ot  literature->the  late  Ricburd  Gougfa,  Esq.  The  same  ma^l• 
foamed  part  of  the  articles  which  Mr.  Googh,  by  bis  last  will,  directed 
to  "  be  placed  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  a  building  adjoining  to  the 
picture  Gallery,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Antiquaries'  Closet."-^ 
Nuneham-Courtenay  was  visited  by  the  Editor  of  the  %aatiea  for 
Oxfordshire,  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  domain. 
The  tapestry-room  was  then  locked-up,  and  was  the  only  apartment 
in  the  mansion,  likely  to  contain  objects  of  public  interest,  that  was  not 
mimitely  inspected  in  the  course  of  an  examination  resumed  in  three 
different  days.  The  account  of  the  tapestry-room,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Beauties,  was  derived  from  a  M.S.  Catalogue  raisonn^,  preserved  al 
Kuneham-Coiirtenay. 

Thamb  .  P.  2S8— 301.  In  the  summer  of  18 16,  on  digging  in  » 
close,  situated  in  the  liberty  of  Priest- End,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Houland,  were  found,  '<  some  teeth,  of  a  very  \ztfft 
size,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Mammoth,"  which  are  preserved 
by  Mr.  David  Moore,  of  Thame.  Fossil  bones  of  various  kinds 
nre  frequently  found  on  digging  gravel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  place ;  several  curious  specimens  of  which  are,  likewise,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Moore. 

On 


jswENOOL  air 

• 
-  On  thc«d  of  Miy,  18!7,  a  calamUous  fire  occurrcdjn  this  town, 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  Xvro  in  the  afternoon,  which  consumed 
the  pleasant  residence  of  the  above-named  gentleman,  together  with 
fourteen  other  houses. 

DoRCBBSTER.-rThe  bridge  at  this  place,  which  is  stated  (at  page 
979)  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  progress  whefi  our  account  of  Oxfordshire 
was  produced,  was  opened  for  carriages,  in  the  month  of  July,  1815. 
The  new  structure  is  thus  noticed  in  a  communication  to  th«  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine:—'^  Its  length  ij  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  wanting  eight 
yards ;  Its  breadth  thirty  feet.  Part  of  this  length  is,  in  summer, 
apparently  useless,  as  the  anrple  centre  arch  is  then  capacious  enough 
to  admit  the  whole  of  the  stream ;  but  the  wlnvr-iains  swell  this 
stream  to  a  considerable  river,  which,  ovcrflowin;;  its  banks,  inun- 
dates the  meadows  on  each  side  its  channel.  The  completion  of  the 
new  bridge  was  the  signal  for  removing  the  old  one ;  which  wai 
effected  so  rapidly,  that  in  December,  1815,  scarce  a  vestige  re- 
mained/'—Gent.  Mag.  for  July,  1816,  p.  297^  with  an  engraved 
view  of  the  New  Bridge. 

Page  495.  A  more  recent  discovery  has  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Roman  vestiges  here  mentioned.  This  took  placfi 
in  the  year  1813,  and  succeeding  years ;  and  consists  of  a  Boman 
villa,  of  an  extensive  character,  situated  in  the  parish  of  North* 
Leigh,  and  distant  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  former  disco- 
▼ery.  Fortunately  for  the  antiquarian  public,  the  present  interesting 
relics  have  met  with  the  protection  of  the  liberal  and  judicloui. 
Buildings  hive  been  erected  over  those  parts  which  contain  tesselateA 
ptvements ;  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  whole  have  been  made  by 
Henry  Hakewill,  Esq.  architect.  From  a  "  Plan"  published  bj 
this  gentleman,  it  appears  that  the  present  discoveries  comprehend 
t  qtiadrangle,  of  irregular  dimensions,  having  a  crypto- portions  round 
three  of  its  sides.  The  greatest  length  of  the  quadrangle  is  212  feet 
•  inches ;  and  the  greatest  width  167  feet.  We  are  informed  that 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  remains  of  this  villa  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  soon  be  published. 

Page  426,  line  10^  for  "  Antiquary,''  read  Antiquarian. 

KiDDiKCTOH,  P.  453.  In  our  list  of  the  principal  books  rr- 
hting  to  this  coutily,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  following  work 

connected 


.V 


«M  APPENIHX: 

connected  with  (be  above  pari«b :  *'  Speeioien  of  9  History  iA  Ox- 
(or<lshire>  byT.  Warton/'  one  tbin  quarto  volume*  Utelj  rf|irittled 
by  Nichols  and  Son.  This  very  judicious  and  elegaot  ''  Spocia)e%*' 
contains  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington. 

Dbddington,  p.  465—470.  In  tl>e  year  1744  waa  poUfehed 
''  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Matthew  Bishop,  of  Deddlngton,  i« 
Oxfordshire.  Containing  an  account  of  several  actions  by  Sea : 
Battles  and  Siep.es  by  Land  ;  in  which  he  was  present  from  1701  to 
1711,  intersiief^ed  with  many  curious  Incidents,  entertaining  Conver* 
tations,  and  judicious  Reflections."  It  has  been  deemed  dosirable  to 
hotir.c  this  pubUcation^  uith  >hbich  the  £ditor  of  the  Beauties  for 
Oxfordshire  uas  not  acquainted  when  he  wrote  the  account  of  the 
toij^n  of  Deddington,  aUhou;;h  Matthew  Bishop  is  by  no  means  a 
native  calculated  to  add  impi>rtant  interest  to  the  biography  of  the 
place  which  is  said  to  have  ariforded  him  birth.  According  to  tb« 
anecdotes  which  he  relates  of  himself*  Mr.  Bishop  left  DeddiogtODa 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  the  year  1701  ;  and  repaired  to  the  house 
of  a  relation  in  Kent.  Being  of  a  rambling  disposition,  he  ihortly 
afterwards  entered  on  a  seafaring  life ;  and,  from  the  date  of  bis  first 
quitting  shore,  commi'nces  a  series  of  ad  ventures^  which  are  of  UlUo 
interest  in  themselvts,  and  are  related  in  very  homely  lermt. 

P.  471,  line  31,  for  •*  Berford,"  read  B^rfQrd. 

BuKFORD.  P.  472  -478.  It  must  be  obvious  that  io  all  extemltt 
topographical  enquiries,  occasional  reliance  must  be  placed  on  tbo 
testimony  of  individuals,  selected  as  the  most  desirable  sources  of 
Information,  on  account  of  a  long  residence  on  the  spot  MQder  iiivf»« 
tf^ation,  joined  to  an  appearance  of  respectable  impartiality.  Tbo 
most  careful  discrimination,  however,  is  sontetines  subject  to  errof 
}n  the  choice  of  informants ;  and  a  lengthened  residence  would,  v^ 
some  rases,  be  necessary  to  mabie  the  enquirer  to  separate  the  dic% 
tates  of  party-feeling  from  temperate  and  candid  intelligence.  It 
would  give  us  sincere  regret  if,  in  a  cursory  allusion  to  the  presun^ 
ill-management  of  certain  charities  attacbed  to  this  town,  we  bavo 
been  misled  by  the  supposed  impartial  person  from  whom  we  derWetl 
information. 

P.  473.  The  picture  pf  Sir  Thonotas  More  and  family,  in  the 
possession  of  the  truly-respectable  owner  of  the  Priory,  Hudorda  in 
liipposed  not  to  be  the  work  of  Holbein. 

Ibid. 


Jbid.  for  "  Ba$8?iu»"  read  BoMsan. 

P.  475,  liii«^  13,  betwetn  the  words  *<  from/'  and  '*  in/'  insert 
king. 

P.  480,  line  9,  dele  llie  word  "  that." 

P-  483«  line  17,  between  the  words  «'  youoger,"  and  **  tiU*  Jnseit 

P.  485,  WiTWtT  is  distant  tm  milct  from  Oxford. 

P.  488,  line  7, /row  6o«o«,  for  '«  1456,'*  read  1656. 
p.  499.    TTiV  |)a!«age  beginning  with  the  words  *'  In  this  part  of 
the  county,"  and  ending  with  the  words  **  part  of  BcrlLs,'*  may  be 

-  amended  as  follows  :-^In  this  part  of  the  county  are  three  parishes 
.  completely  isolated ;  namely,  Wi^rit  Shilton,  and  Langjord.-^ 
!  IV  idford, forms  a  part  of  Glouce&tenthire ;  and  the  churches  of  Shilton 

and  Laniford,  as  far  as  regards  ecclesiastical  government,  are  deemed 
to  bt  io,  Oxfordshire ;  but,  in  all  civil  matters,  these  parishes  am 
considered  as  being  in  Berkshire. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  *'  Beauties''  for  Oxfordshire,  there 
has  appeared  a  well -written  and  satisfactory  work,    intituled  the 

-  History  and  Antiquities  of  BicESTKR,  a  Market-town  in  Oxforcl- 
sbire«"  &c.  &c.  by  John  Dunktn.  One  volume  octavo.  This 
pleasing  work,  (to  which  is  added  a  reprint  of  the  whole  of  Kennett^ 
Glossary i)  can  scarcely  fail  of  lieing  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  couoty  so  lUtle  illustrated  by  topographical  labours. 

P.  S36v    Dtte  thfs  passage  begiaoing  **  Dr.  SiukeUy,**  and  eiidio| 
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RUTLANDSHIRB. 

&«ipectiDg  this  county  the  editor  observes  '*  that  there  h  little  to 
Ywrnct  It  may  be  proper,  howevef^  to  add  to  the  list  of  Emta, 
that  in  page  70^  "  fears  ii,"  should  have  been  printed,  fears  ore. 
The  editor,  likewise,  begs  to  acknowledge  that  be  was  subject  to 
error  wben  he  slated  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Charles  the 
First,  to  have  died  in  his  father's  life^times  whereas  he  lived  until 
the  Restocation,  and  was,  indeed,  an  mteresting*  though  very  young 
personage  to  the  friends  of  Royalty  during  the  Interregnum." 


EUTLANBSHI&E. 


SUMMARY  OP  tHE  POPULATION  OF  RUTLANDSMIftE. 


As  pHhUshed  hy  Authority  qf  PartiiUMnt  in  181 1. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A  correipoDdent,  wta>tfa|  t>tUpiticli«^IM!bt  U  the  progmsof  the 
**  Beauties  of  England/ '  suggests  the  foliowing  additions  and  concc^ 
ffom  to  lite  topographical  account  of  the  Crrv  of  Bristou 

Since  the  THirteenth  VoKtrfte  of  this  Work,  iiteltiding  Somerset- 
thin^,  was  pubKshed,  the  abovo-named  great  comnterctal  city  has  an- 
derppone  severaf  aHeratlOM  stnd  hnprovetnems.  The  arenisAS  of  tr^es 
oft  the  Colkge  Gree»  are  now  cot  down,  and  the  green  is  sufrottnded 
bj  a  Rgiit  ami  ornanitf fital  iron  riiHng.  A  aiibstaoiitf  hron  rainn^i'cimi- 
bining  neatness  with  security,  is  also  erecting  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
f^ome.  The  introduction  of  <%r«  ha«  met  wfth>  considerafrfe  hvour  ; 
and  preparations  are  making  to  render  this  beanttfol  mod«  of  iBomina* 
lion  an  object  of  general  utility.  In  regard  to  an  augmentation  of 
jiubHc  buildings,  it  may  be  obserred  that  three  new  places  of  worship 
have  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  dissenters  from  the  established 
thurcli,  each  having  a  front  composed  of  (vee-slone.  The  asiemblU^ 
(noticed  at  page  694)  have  been  for  some  years  removed  to  a  more 
vIegalU  building,  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Clifton* 

The  Exiitor  of  the  Beauties  for  Somersetshire,  writing,  at  page  687, 
concerning  the  Aferekants*  HaU,  has  feUen  mto  some  errors,  which 
must  be  tlius  corrected  ;<-Tliere  are  onty  two  plain  stone  Vases  in  re- 
cesses or  niclies,  one  on  either  side  of  the  door ;  nor  is  theie  any  globe,. 
#r  armittary  spheie.  tn  the  outer  hatt  w  onty  onr  portrvit,  that  of  the 
ble  Edwatd  Colston^  Esq.  Ut  the  great  room^of  tlie  council-houH* 
lowever,  are  several>  postmits ;  and»  over  the  lire- place  of  the  inner 
lull)  the  merchants'  arms  are  '*  finely  carved  in  wood,  and  appro- 
yriately  coioured."  In  an  inner  ibom  b  a  model  of  the  Medea  fri* 
|ate,  built  at  Brfstof  in  1779. 

The  following  correction  n  of  essential*  importance.^  At  page  69C^ 
4ele  from  Gne  1,  beginning  at  the  words  *'  The  expensesy*^  to  the  end 
#f  the  paragraph  terminating  at  tine  18,  with  the  words  «*  fbtl  pigged  ;*^ 
and  uisert^  The  xuork* proceeded  mihrapiMii^and  tie  sum  of  bOO,OOOL 
was  ejpended,  Thcfonndntioru  of  the  present  txoo  t>o»  bridges  aenH 
^e  harbour  were  laid :  one  being  on  the  Exeter,  the  other  on  the  Z^m* 
don  roQd,  Uf{fortunately,  in  Janwtryy  1806,  the  iron  ribs  qfthe  latter 
gave  tiHOf,  qfter  the  work  viai  comiderahly  advanced  :  but  the  injury 
^.T9  ioan  repaired^ 

SUFFO,LK. 
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I 

We  are  fknnired  by  a  correspondent  wUh  the  followmg  correcttont 
in  regprd  tothii  coUiNy.    ' 
Page     7,  line  5,  for «' Sax  field/' read  Zo^c^itf. 
9,         5,  add  17fl6. 

18,      ^  10,  for  "  Charlsfield."  read  Choroid. 
lOd.      '  14,  for  "  ClagUett,*'  Iread  ClagctL 
136,  In  two  instances  for  <'  Hoilis,*'  read  HMiM. 

144,  note,  for  *«  Cerdvell,''  ;read  Cotdeli 

159,  line   Z,jromhotUm,ias '*  A%o.'' xt^Baaw. 

160,  Z,fi<m  boUoM,  fot  Ossihgton,"  read  AuimgUm. 
169,         5,  af(er  Str  Harry  l^arket,  Bart,  add,  he  died  Jamuuy 

15,  lgl2. 
176,         7,  for  "  Robert,"  read  ^hard. 
176,        19,  for  "  June,"  read  Moff  Wh,  1775. 
180,       16,  for  *'  North,"  rend  South. 
18«,         2,/rdm  batiom,  for  "  Roclieiter,''  read  Line^. 
«16,  last  paragraph.    I'd  the  account  of  •*  the  Rev.  Thc^ 

tnas  Harmer,"  add  he  died  at  IfaUe^^dd^  m 

BkckhcfHTn  hmdted. 
SIS,  after  «  Hieo  Umei^"  read  poet  partum  19,  frti. 

^lionimlSpMuirumauiem6)etamhelaiianem,  ^. 

imtead of '<  postpartum XIX.    FdiorunietXIIL 

Friiaruia,'* 
S65,        18,  for  "  1668,*'  read  1688. 
t71,         8,  fimm  bottom,  insert  Md  between  «*  Rendletbaint 

Sudbome;''  and  for  f'and  Alford/'  read  tifUk 

Oifatd. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OP  SUFFOl^ 
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•■     SURREY.     ■ 

*  'We  hav^  great  pleasure  in  mippfyfng  an  fntportant  omititon,  itlnch^ 
]>robabTy  in  the  celerity  of  periodical  composition,  escaped  the  nolict 
«f  the  Editor  of  the  **  Bcamies*  for  the  roonty  of  Sttrrty.— The  paritb 
of  Barnes  is,  on  many  accounts,  of  inferior  interest  to  ftm  in  tii^ 
county,  yet  it  has  been  unfortunately  overlbolsed ;  and  we  now 
anxioo^y  endeavour  to  remedy  such  a'  deficiency,  by  presentliig  the 
following  historical  and  descriptWe  pages. 

Babnbs  is  described  in  the  record  termed  Donsesday^  uni^er  the  title 
of  Berne,  .in  the  bundled  of  Brixi^un  (Brixtoin)  ,as  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pau^s;  and  the  property  of  the  manor  is  still  vested  in 
^e  capons  of  ihat4:hui)L*h« 

.  The  parish  is  bpun4ed  .on  tbc  north  by  the  river  Tl^ames ;  w  ih^ 
nst  and  south.by  Putney .;  and  on  the  vest  by  Mortlake.  This  parish 
Is  latd  by  Mr.  Lysons*  to  contain  about  900  acres  of  land,  of  wliicb 
nearly  two-tbicdt  arc  arat^lci  (including  garden-ground ;  there  being  of 
the  latter  about  1^5  ,acres»  besides  wbi^  is  pultivated  by  farmers  ibr 
garde n:Qr4^-*.ln  Ihe  Abstract  of  AjisAers  and  Returns  made  undor 
^  populatiqD  act  ior  the  year  1811^  .the  total  Jiumbcr.of  penona 
dwelling  in  the  parish  of  Barnes  is  stated  to  be  994. 

In  the  general  review  of  parochial  districts,  our  ^entiop  is  firs^  an4 
-I90it  naturally,  attracted  to  the  parish  church;  since  we  there  often 
view  the  authentic  records  of  extinct,  as  well  as  of  existing,  families 
connected  with  the  neighbourhood.^Tbecfticrc&of  Bom^f  evinces 
considerable  antiquity ;  and  b  supposed,  by  the  author  of  the  Environs 
of  J^ondony  tobavc  been  erected  about  the  lime  of  Richard  the  Fir^t. 
iX  h^  however^  experienced  qMiiy  alterations.  The  windows  in  the 
oorth waU4>f  tbechanc^l  are  in  their  original  state, ^d  are  narrow  and 
pointed;  but  those  in  tlie  south  wail,  and  in  tiie  nav;e,  are  of  a  later 
.date.  The  tower,  £whlch  is  scjuar^  aiul  built  of  bri<;k,  wVile  Ihe  walls 
in  other  parts  of  the  structure  are  chiefly  of  stone  and'flint,]  **  was  crcct- 
•ed,  probably,  about  the  en4  qf  the  J  5th  century,  if  not  much  later.'*  f 
The  most  ancient  monument  recorded  as  once  existing  in  this 

8  T  3  churcb> 

*  ii^Ttroot  of  JjMdon,  fiid  £diu  VoL  I.  p«  7. 
+ W0.  Vol.  1.  p.  it. 


dwrcby  was  to  the  memory  of  If^iUiam  Milieb&urne,  Etq.  who  died 
An.  Urs.  This  consisted  of  «  6|g^re3Q>brass,  upon  a  sUb;  and  was 
dtuated  oear  the  comnranion  table,  before  the  cfaancd  was  new*flooied. 
The  effigy  tepceseoted  a  man  io  aroaoiu^  bearing  a  dagg^  oo  his  sight, 
god  a  kMig  sword  on  bit  left  side ;  Us  hands  vplifted*  and  bis  bead 
fiMyrd«d  by  a  pointed  helmet  The  «ioaum^t  bore  the  foikiwuig 
Sflocriptiooir^  . 

Bte  jaeet  i^iiH^iiiuu  MiUehume  Armiger,  qui  Oblit  ifi  & 
Sancte  Luce  EDongeliste,  a*  Dom.  MCCCCXV. 

Quis^uis  erfs  qui  (ransieris,  sta,  perlege,  plora,         , 
Sum  quod  ens,  foeram  quod  es,  pro  tee  precor  ora. 

Mr.  Lysons  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  brass  by  an  eograw* 
log  ;^  and  Mr.  Bny  mentions  an  old  house  on  Barnes-green  as  be* 
longing  to  the  family  of  Milboorne,  who  continued  in  this  parish  unIR 
the  reign  of  Henty  the  Eightfa.t 

Few  amongst  the  monumedts  of  a  more  recent  date  ate  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  The  best,  in  porat  of  execution,  is  one  by 
Hickey,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  f^hare,  of  Bam  Ebns^ 
the  first  baronet  of  that  ikmify;  who  died  Mth  of  October,  lti7,  and 
was  buried  here.  The  connextbn  of  the  (kmtiy  of  Hoare  witii  this 
parish,  will  be  stated  in  a  page  briefly  ensuing. 

On  the  outside  ottliechurch,  m  thesouth  wall,  is  a  small  tabletof 
stone,  to  the  mehiory  of  Eldwaril  Rose,  citfcen  of  London,  who  died 
in  July,  1653.  THis  hutnble  taMet  obtains  frequent  notice,  on  ac« 
Count  Of  a  vinguhir  dbhation,  by  which  the  deceased  endeavoured  to 
preserve  his  name  ^h  lasting  reYnembrance. '  Tlie  dticen  here  buried, 
directed  that rote-^rcw should  lie j^lanteti  against; ^Rewallon  each'Vi^ 
ofhis  commemorative  tablet^  alrtd  bequeathed  fhe  sum  bf^O/.  to  Che 
poor  of  the  parish  tof  B^trnes/tipoiif  condHton  that  the  chorchwardena 
should  keep  In  repair  the  paling  ix'hich. protects  this  fanciful  planta- 
tion.   ■  ••"./■.■• 

The  parish'  of'&arnes  constitmes  a  reblory;  under  the  patronage  of 
'     "  the 

*  Tke  abore  engniring  ts  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Eoriroot  of 
{jo&don  ;  which  edition  U,  m  many  refpectt,  in  farter  to  the  fir«e. 
♦  Hist,  ©f  Surrey,  Vol.  III.  p.  316, 


AP^nwoe^ 
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ibt  pcifvi  an^  Clyster  of  St. JP#ul>;  audit  iQAJ  be  Qbservea  iJKit 
several  of  il^e  Tec^pcs  .have  bees  ^oniot.ed  to  ihe  episco)>al,  be|kch.  ^  ^ 
'  The  .ctV^if,(ODOMphical  i][)tere3t  of  ihis  jpaf ish  is  <vonQected  wit(^  Uic^ 
UiOfUft^pfMff  p^^arial  proj^rty.— The  maopr  of  Bakn  JBi^m^,  ,as  vfi^ 
are  inforiii^.  )by  Sir  WiUiaai  Dugjiale,.  iu  lii?  hisl{t)ry  ofSt^  PauJ>i 
was  granted  to  tiii^  caj^o^is  of  t))at  cliurcb  by  King  AtbelsUm,  ;»d  w^p^ 
usually  let  by  ^Iheoi  upqn  long  Leases.  In  1467»  Sir  John  S^yii  aqdi 
others  were  joint-lessees.  Thomas  Tbwayte,  Chancellor  of  the  JGnh 
che<)uer,  possessei^  the  lee^.io  the  yea^;l480;  ^nd  was  toci?«i9die|d»iin 
iSOij  ))y.  Sir  Henry  >Vyat,  iu  wbese  family  it  remaioeA  for  Mf  |»» 
ceoltury.  The^rem^iader  of  Sir  Henry  Wyat's  lease  was  bf^bt  kg[ 
Thomas  Smithy  Esq.  vbo  was  ia  possesiioQ'Of  it  In  1557;  spoac 
after  which  date  it  became  the  property  of  (be  f  elebiale^  S^  Fraoc^ 
Walyingbam,  who  selected  the  mans)oD  of  Bara  Qms  as  Im  ^ouptFy- 
retireoieot  from  the  fatigues  of  arduous  state  employiaeyit  . 
^  Jft  this  seat  Sir  Francis  WaJsinghaig  was  honoured  with  tbiet  3ri|»tak 
of  his  royal  mistress^  Queen  Elizabeth*  Theas  took  place  In  MlP  yetd 
1585^  15.88,  s^d  1589.  Jin  regard  to  the  4atter  visit,  .tl^e  fplioyrlif . 
notice  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Talbot  to  bis  iatb^i«  H^e  Sad  of. 
Shrewsbury;  *'This  daye  (May  26,  ^569.)  her  mai^  g^eUne  4a  Burn* 
ellmes,  where  she  is  purposed  to  tarry  all  day,  .tomorrow,  bei^g  Tewa» 
day ;  and  on  Wednesday  to  return  to  Wbyteh^U  fg^yne.  1  aia  9^ 
poynted  among  the  rest  to  attende  ber  inat^  to  Barn-eUmes.  )  praf 
God  my  diligent  attendance  there,  may  procure  me  a  gr^ous  aaci* 
swere  in  my  suUe  at  ber  return ;  for  while  she  is  ther,  notbioge  auf 
be  moved  but  matter  of  delyghte,  and  to  content  ber;  wbicb  is  .Iha. 
only  cause  of  ber  going  thither.^'*. 

It  appears  tl)at«  previous  to  this  vi^,  Queen  Eliaabetb  had -taken, 
the  lease  herself,  after  the  expiration  of  t^at  granted  to  Sir  JHlenry. 
Wyat ;  and  that  she  bestowed  it  upon  Sir  Francis  Walsingbam,  and 
his  heirs,  by  letters  patent,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  reign. 
I  But  Sir  Francis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  ioyal  gift ;  for  be  died  iil  ttie 
ftf lowing  year;  and,  notwithstamling  his  nuaierous  opportunitiet tof 
aggranttiaeasent,  be  died  in  such  impoverii^ed  vireumstances  as  tor  be 
buried  (at  St.  Paul'a)  in  ibe  moat  private  matter,  at  the  expense  or 
bbfriendslt 

2  T  4  The 

•  Lodge's  Ilfastrations  of  British  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  $96. 
t  Stop's  Aniial9.«^For  the  character  of  Sir  Francis  WaUiughni^i  set  Lta^d*^ 
5tatt  Wortliies,  Vol,  I.  p.  S98,  ^c 
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The  only  surriTing  daughter  of  Sir  Ffaiicis  ^wat  mahied^to  Arlec 
▼ery  ilhistrious  characters :*— Sir  PbHip  Sydney ;  the  Earl  of  Enex; 
sndthe  Earl  of  Clanrickard:  the  second  of  whom,  so  well  known, 
and  so  mnch  pitied  for  bis  misfortunes,  resided  freqaeotly'atBam 
Elms.— Lady  Walsingham,  relict  of  Sir  Francis  died,  atthik  seat,  on 
ijbtt  19th  of  Jnne,  1602;  and,  according  to  the  annalist  Stowe,  was 
buried  in  a  private  manner,  near  her  husband,  in  St.  FkulS  Calhe- 
dml. 

'  It  appears  that  Sir  Henry  Wyat's  lease  of  fiam  Etmt  commenced 
•n  the  lit  of  March,  19.  Hen.  VH.  (1504)  and,  extending  to*  the' 
long  term  of-96  years,  terminated  in  1600.  In  the  year  1699,  Che 
Biaoor  was  demised  to  John  Cartwright ;  and,  when  the  church  lands 
were  exposed  to  sale  by  order  of  Parliament,  the  h6use  and  land  were 
pmchased  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  the  manor  by  Ridhard  Shute,  Esq. 
In  1659,  the  house  and  gardens  at  Bam  Elms,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  land,  were  advertised  to  l>e  let.f  On  the  restoration,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  regained  their  former  possessions; 
mtd  the  Oartwright  family  continued  to  be  their  lessees,  until  the  fenid- 
die  of  the  18th  century. 

While  the  estate  was  leased  to  the  family  of  Cartwright,  it  appeals 
thai  the  mansion  afforded  a  retirement  to  the  Poet  Cowley, |  whose 
anxiety  to  escape  from  the  turmoil  of  busy  society,  and  to  woo  the 
iflnse  in  her  most  sequestered  haunts,  has  been  emphatically  comroe* 
morated,  and  is  well  Icnown.  This  moral  poet  and  amiable  man  re- 
sided  at  Bom  Elms  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  his  death  has  been 
attributed  to  the  lingering  effects  of  a  fever  contracted  on  this  spot. 
His  biographer,  Spratt,  says  that,  *'  out  of  haste  to  be  gone  out  of 
the  tumult  and  noise  of  the  city,  he  had  not  prepared  so  healthful  a 
situation  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  leisurahle 

choice: 

*  Mr.  Lysoris  (CtkviroDt4>f  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  8,)  toys  that  this  lady  had 
'*  the  iiiigidar  ^tfMl  ftriume  q[  being  nife  to  throe  of  the  most  aecomplikhed 
am  of  lUa  age."  B^t  iq  aucb  a  mode  of  oaleuUtion  few  penooi  will  rngfee* 
vitb  that  writer.  Her  L«djfhip*s  fortune  would,  upsaredly*  have  boen  moio 
felicitoQs,  if  she  hud  enjoyed  a  pernianeat  union  with  only  0tus  of  xhose  dia< 
tiDgtibhed  cliaraoCers. 

.  f  Mtrciirtu!  Politkus,  May,  5, 1659. 

X  A  raised  terrace-wuJk,  flanked  by  fine  trcci,  still  retaias  the  aantt  of 
Cowleif's  wgtk. 
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^Mct  e  of  tkU  he  soon  began  to  find  the  incouvenience  M  Banf  £iin% 
wfiere  lie  waa  afflicted  with  a  daAgerous  and  Ih^geriiig  ftver:*'»*ni 
iflerwafd^  removed  to  CberUey,  where  he  died  at  the  Porcli4idne; 
^MbofJuly^  1607. 

*  In  this  era  of  the  property,  whilst  the  lease  was  held  by  the  Cart* 
wrigfalsy  the*  bouse  was  also  tenanted  by  the  celebrated  Heydegger^ 
MMler  of  the  revels  to  Ring  George  the  Second ;  of  whom  Mr.  Lysooi 
has  recorded  the  following  anecdote  :->«  The  late  king  gave  him 
AMiee  tliat  he  would  sup  wish  him  one  evening,  and  that  he  should 
eome  4iN>m' Richmond  by  water.  It  was  Heydegger's  profession  tb 
iiipMiitiioi^l amusements;  and  he  wasresoWed  to  surprise  his  Ma}eal^ 
with'aiapeciaien  of-hi&ait.  The>kiog's  attendants,  who  were  in  the 
atcret,  contahredthat  he  akotiid .not  arrive  at  Barn  Elms,  before  nigfal^ 
nod  itwaswkb  aome  difficulty^  that  he  found  bis  way  up  tlie  aveoiM 
wlnoh  led  .to*  the  bouse.-  When  be  came  to  the  door,  .aM  waa  datk  ; 
and  hr  began  to  be  very  angry,  that  Heydegger,  towhcnn  he  bod 
giyeniuMioeof  hiatattnded  viaitt  sboiikl  be  so  iJI  prepared  for  bts*re« 
ocytton.  Heydegs^r  suiTered  bis  Mi^csty  to  vent  hit  anger»  and«^ 
faded  to  .msike  some  awkward  apologtes,  when  in  an  instant,  the 
beose  and  ^veoues.  were  in  a  blase  of  light,  a  great  number  of  hiropa 
bfiving  been  so  disposed,  as  to  communicate  with  eadi  other,  aodvib 
be  lit  at  the.i$ame  instant  The  king  laugbed  heartily  at  the  devfoe> 
an^  went  away  meeh  pleased  with  bis entertainmeDt."  * 

In  the  year  1750,  the  lands,  h(Hi»»  and  namvof  JBam  Elms,  welt 
purchased  by  Sir  Eicbard  Hoare^  of  William  Cartwright,  Esq.  of 
wbom  be  had  previously  renWd  the  estate  for  the  term  of  ten  yeaia. 
The  above-mentioned  Sir  Rkbard  Hoare  was  tbraecond  son  offienry 
Hoare,  of  Stourbead,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Esq.  He  sertedtbd 
ofioe  of  sheriff  for  the  «ity  of  Ixmdoo*  in  the  years  1740*}  ;f  and  was 
knighted  on  the  ^  1st  of  October,  1745 ;  in  which  memorable  year  of 
the  rebelUpa  he  was  cbo^eo  Lord  Mayor  for  the  city  of  London.  He 
died  on  the  IStfa  of  OcM>ber«.  1754 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 
at  St.  Ounstan's. 

He 


••  Environs  of  London*  Vol.  I.  port  I.  p.  5 — 10. 
tTkif  Sir  Richard  loft  a  cun'oos  journal  of  his  sbrieTalt}',  in  his  own  hand- 
writing i  of  which  Sir  Kichard  Colt  Hoare,  Dart,  his  descendant,  has  lately 
printed  a  lioaitcd  number  of  copies. 
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,  U9  Wis  SicoMikd  in  hifi  f  lopetty  at  Barn  EIrm  hf  bif .  fldf^  top» 
Sbcbard,  who  was  ci«»ted  «  Baronet  on  Ibe  I<»tb  «C  Juu^  /1 7|f ;  i  W 
lIM  $t  B^^>  09  Ibe  Utf>^  Od^bcr,  I7a7|  HyuvM«4hi|hiiMKM# 
eftele  at  Barn  Elms  to  bis  widow.  Her  Ladyship  died  0i|  Um  V^  «f 
Seineinber,  1800;  and,  on  tbateveot»  the  (Nro|pei<]r  dcieend0d«  l>y 
wil},  to  Henry  Hugh,  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  eformid  Sk  £ifte4 
iiy  bis  second  marrii^e  with  Fraaois  Aon,  daughter  0t  Mkkwi 
Aiehind,  £54.  who  still  makies  it  his  occasiofial  ntt&dence. 

Basih  Eufts,  distant  fivA  miles  Stem  H}^e  Pack  CorociV  nthet 
deser? es  the  title  of  a  omnlry  seat  than  that  of  a  villa.  The  aMagbcd 
groimda  comprise  above  600  acres  of  land ;  and  hckig  swtiinded^ 
Marly  00  three  sMes,  by  the  riirer  Thames,  poMeas  the  coodiiDed 
iNhpAatages  of  racal  beauty  and  perfect  retinemettt  In  poiat  af  aeda* 
aiaa#  this  seat  was»  iadcad»  waH^aoHed  to  the  penalve  4empir  af  tte 
poet  Cawley ; .  for  one  foot-path  oalyt  leading  froai  the  ntti  to  lii« 
village  of  Baraes,  iateraacis  its  t^eaecfal  aad  elegant  deawtae.  A 
raw  of  ine  doH^vea  decoralea  tts  borders  on  the  Rrrer  Thataas; 
aad  the  house  ia  approached  throagh  a  ▼encrable  avemie«  The  afian* 
akn.ia  bttilt  with  brick;  aad  was  considerably  enlarged^  and  im> 
proved,  by  the  tale  Sir  Richard  fioare,  Bart,  in  the  year  1771. 
Aaftoagfl  several  good  ptotupes  pieaerved  m  this  aeat,  mast  be  noticed 
two  of  the  laigest  aad  iiacst  landacapes  of  Gajp^  Pdutdn;    ' 

The  gardens  at  die  bade  of  the  hoase  aiw  well  laid  out,  and  ara 
aariehed  by  much  fiaa  wiaod,  aad  a  large  ornamental  slieet  of  wafer. 
It  may.be  ben  remarkaiiihat  ibe  aoil  olthis  domaia  is  naturally  dry; 
aad  thai  the  plane  daea  not,  firom  any  circumstance,  appear  to  deserve 
the  imputation  ol  anbealthinesa,  ascribed  to  it  by  the  biographer  of 
Coaflcy* 

Jt  ia  impoasibte  to  quit  oar  noUce  of  Bam  Elms,  and  the  truly 
laspcGiable  fiunily  to  which  the  estate  belongs,  without  reminding  the 
reader  that  Sir  R.  Cok  Hoare,  the  second  tarontt,  and  elder  brother 
to  the  present  possessor,  Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  Esq.  is  distingmshed 
bjf  his  literary  attainments  and  productions.  On  tliis  sul^cct  It  may 
be  desirable  to  cite  the  "  Beauties'*  for  Wiltehirc  :  "To  this  gentle- 
man  the  (.iterary  and  antiquarian  world  is  indebted  for  some  very  useful 
and  interesting  works;  and  as  they  are  mostly  of  a  topographical 
nature,  they  particularly  demand  our  notice  here.  They  consist 
of  a  Translation  of  the  tour,  Ue.  of  Ctraidva  Camhraims,  tfarou^ 
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Walts»  two  Toli.  4to.;  A  Tour  in  Jrehmd^ll^at  %0LlBt«L ;  :and 
The  AwciKifT  HisTOEY  of  Soutk  WiATUHRBt  'MtiK  la^tbus 
appn>priitiBg^1i't&IeiMHe«  Asd  i  fMifc^f  htticatuiie^  Sir  Richardlhuit 
denve  much  oltioiiai.plfliiwrt ; >aL  thfi  ame  limeriw is  caUded  t4  the 

Ifte^^bnlk.ef)  Bancs  Jia%  «»  difienok  tim^;  aAniail «  rttidftnoe 
to  the  foUowing  weft^kjbvni'  i^banutfirs  in  titt  aoaalt  gf  lifecfluro 
aod  (ke  aits :  Henry  Fieldjifg,^  aoqocaUDnabiy  t&e  htU  Eaglith 
notelist;  JEftui^&.tho^Simkapeara  t>(  nutticiatts ;  aad  /foiiiretenit, 
tbopainlcr.  .  *.  ... 

Huglies  wDotft  » abort  yoeoi.iolikaJod  <'  Baraialmi/'  wliichi  it 
printed  in  bis  works. 

A  celebrated  Clubj.oooa  bcUftfrBttnirElaiiw  ItkeAtaeiiemaads  aUen- 
tion.— Of  tbe  Kit-gay  GimB  v^Jiawe all  beard;  but  ilt  bistor^ ivaa 
little  knewn,  until  coUeatedbbiipmeoted  by  Kix  firay,  to  wblDse 
motUX  we  are  indebted  foe  tbe  fdllowiog  jiarlisolart*  This  «lub 
derived  its  name  from  .ai  pcosaik. called  Ctui/t^flpker  Ciai^  «ho  was 
aitber  a  pastry-cook  or  o^tavtcA^keepert  .aad  ^DppHed .  the  membeia 
witb  delicious  miittQifplc>ai'4be/0rigiiial|}lace(of  Ifceiriiieetiiig;  ia 
London.  .     /  .  • 

Tonson,  the  bookaeUrr.  iHtfia.aecrettfy  :to'fcbefalari»  of  Kitridlts, 
caused  the  meetings  to  be  transferred  to  a  booae  bdoogijig  lolhiaiilelf 
at  Barn-Elms  ;  aad.buUt  a  JiaMbo^e  riaom  for  the  aocomaMdatioil  of 
tbe  members.  The  portrait. of  #aob  ^meaibar^iraa  {Moolediby  :Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller ;  bm  lli^  apadmeak  Mt  baii^g.sisificiesilly  Ibr^itto 
receive  halMengtb  pkstWKs^  aisbbiiar  cauvas..  ^ -ioohas- ¥]^  3Sia 
width)  was  adopted;  and  heoae  {iioceedodtbe.  tophnical  terik'-^of 
Kit-eut  size,  so  generally  tedwn  as.  to  its  application.  IViata'ia 
mezaotinto  were  scraped  froot  iba^'CBigtiud  pict«rei>  by  Fab^r^ite- 
tweCD  tlw  jfOn  1730  tod  l7dfi;:aod  are.  pobUshed  io  one  irolome« 
containing  forty-lbree  plates,  which. .comOMBiorate  the  following 
personages:  .  '         .  t 

." -     1.    Sir 


•  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  p.  Jf74 
t  Two  other  villages  ncnr  Loudon  (TwkdCm^^fm  and  %timg)  irfe  .inan* 
rioned  id  the  <*  Beauties"  lor  Middlcsex>  as  b»v|qg  bf^en  favuurad  %itiklhe 
temporary  residence  of  this  witty  writer  and  di^eftprudaat  <tfhiUB«a^nati|9. 

t  History  of  Surrey,  Vol.  Ill,  ' 


'^ 


i    1»  SirtMdIirey  Knilier.  .     /  .    * 

c .  t.  Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset 

r     3.  Charles  Lenox*  second  Doke  of  BieluBOttd»  K.  & . 

I     4  Charles  Fitsroy,  seoiuid  Dukteof  Graftoo,  JL  G.         •<      . 

5.  William  Cavendish,  sccood  Doke  of  Deioiisblre»  K^  Gw  . 

;     «.  >ohn,  Doke  of  Marlborough,  the  eetebreked  Genecalt  Ki  A 

•  7.  John,  second  Doke  of  Mountague^  iLG. 

6.  £velyn,  Duke  of  Kmgston,  K.G. 

,     Q.  ThomaaPelham  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcntlf,  K,  Gu  * 

10.  Charles  Moontague,  Duke  of  Manchester. 
<   H.  Lionel  Cionfield  SaekviUe,  Earl  of  Donel,  K.  G. 

19.  Thomas  Wharton,  Marquis  of  Wharton. 

•  U.  Theophihis  Hastings,  Etfl  of  Huntingdon. 
14.  Chailcs  Swsktille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  K.G. 

•  15*  Algrrnon  Capel»  aecood  Earl  of  Enex. 
1«.  Charles  Howard.  EarlofCaiiisle. 

^  47»  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Borilngton,  K.  G. 

.    U.  James  Berkeley,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  K  G. 

».  19*  Richard  Lumlcy,  Eorl  of  Scarborough,  K.  G. 

90.  Francis,  Earl  of  Godolphin. 
.  «.  Charles Mo«tttagu,Eui of  H«IMk»  E.G. 

99.  James,  Earl  Stanhope. 

93.  Spencer  Conpton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  K.  G. 

44.  Richard  Temple,  Viscount  Cobliam. 

95.  Charles  Mohu^,  fifth  and  last  Lord  Mohun. 
.  96.  Chaiks  Comvallisj  fourth  Lord  Comwallis. 

97.  John  Vaugkan»  Earl  of  Carbery* 

98.  John  Sommer^  fiaron  of  Evesham. 
.  S9n  Richard  Boyle,  Viscoont  Shannon. 

.  30.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  celebrated  Minister  of  State,  after* 
waids  Earl  of  Orford. 

31.  Sir  John  Vanbrogh,  the  Architect,  &c. 

32.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  M.  D. 

33.  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

34.  John  Tidconri>,  Esq. 
J5.  William  Pulteney,  Esq. 

-  36.  Joseph  Addison,  Esq. 
jar.  George  Stepney,  Esq. 

3S.  Abraham 


ft.  Abnbam  Steny tnt  Bi^. 

39.  Jolm  DormeTt  Eiq. 

40.  Edmond  Oondi,  £iq. 

41.  Wiliitm  Walftb.  Esq. 
4t.  William  Congreve»  Eiq. 

43.  Charles  Dartiqueiiavet  Esq.  a  celebrated  epicure^   rrcoided 

by  Pope  in  his  SatheSj  and  by  Lord  Lyttetton  in  bis  Dia- 
logues. 

44.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq. 
f   45*  Edward  Hopkins^  Esq. 

46.  Arthur  Mainwaring*  Esq. 
*    47.  Jacob  Tonsoo.* 

This  interesting  series  of  portraits,  eonsprising  the  most  illustrioua 
statetmon  and  authors  of  thai  age,  were  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Tontoa 
to  bis  nephew,  Jacob ;  on  whoae  dece4se  they  became  the  property 
of  his  brother,  Richard,  of  Water- Oakley,  near  Windsor,  who  re«i 
moted  them  to  that  place;  and  they  now  belong  to  WiUiam  Baker,. 
jEsq.  late  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  whose  ftther  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Jacob,  nephew  of  the  original  secretary  to  the 
JCit-cat  Club,  Mr.  Jaeob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  w|m  died  in  1736^ 

*  Mauy  carioai  psrticniars  reipectixig  the  chiracters  of  the  above  cele- 
.brated  mcnbers  of  the  Kit-cat  Clvb,  are  collected  ui  Mr.  Bray'i  ViMory  of 
S«rrey;  Vol,  III.    Article  Bmmet. 
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SUMMARY  OP  THE  POPULATION  OF  SUBREY, 
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Hondredt,  8cc 

HOUSKS.    1 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PtRSONs! 

1 

5"^ 

nil 

II 

Blackheath • 

1113 

?4050 

1367 

197 

1065 

1174 

1473 

1852 

2200 

1666 

1281 

307S 

1637 

984 

495 

11802 

29 
887 
37 
2 
48 
29 
30 
77 
75 
35 
27 
44 
36 
25 
15 

294 

792 

2122 

702 

154 

426 

693 

891 

1869 

454 

1005 

1026 

1271 

1110 

540 

46 

116 

263 
17510 
471 
41 
335 
441 

6di 

464 

1188 
466 
319 

1343 
384 
300 
434 

10510 

251 

12477 

411 

90 

96 

439 
909 
299 
.     120 
823 
26s 
258 
116 

8003 

6597 

136636 

8239 

1196 

6019 

6753 

8554 

10430 

13390 

8588 

7657 

17881 

8816 

5678 

2974 

72119 
2314 

Brixton • 

Coptbome 

cUnibridfiLe »». 

Farnliam • «*. 

Godftlming 

GOul^  .«••••••  •••M*^*. 

Il»i<nii«k 

Tamlridg^i •..•••.. 

Wallincton 

Wokine 

Wotton 

Borough  of  Oiiitdford 
Borough  of  South-  ) 

Local  Militia  emO 
bodied,    Ma>,  > 
1817 3 

Totals 

55434 

1690 

12417 

35160 

24982 

323851 
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&VMMARY  or  THE  POPULATION  OF  SUSSEX, 


Atpuhlitked  by  Authority  «if  Parliament  fit  181 1 


Rape«,&f. 

Houses.  1 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

|i 

m 

5|^ 

11 

3624 
3700 
4151 
5268 
2932 
5833 
1083 
893 

2077 

89 
233 
123 
130 

56 
126 

32 

29 

301 

3061 
2527 
3i05 
3657 
2371 
4812 

112 
61 

1209 

1227 

1161 

188iy 

828 

1743 

803 

597 

13QL 

517 

507 

590 

996 

342 

516 

411. 

549 

1054 

24276 
22777    ' 
24SKK)  - 
34826  . 

18659 
38217 

6221    . 
1201^ 

2470  , 

Brambcr 

Chichester 

Hastinns 

■  "**'"d' 

Lew«s...< b 

Pcven<c*v.. 

City  of  fehlchesler... 

Borough  of  Lewes... 

Town   of   Brigh-  ) 
thclimtone J 

Local  Militia  em-) 
bodied.     May  \ 
1811 ) 

TotaN...«...i 

ls956l 

.1119 

19778 

10754 

548« 

fl9Q083    . 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


Restrained,  by  the  limits  of  this  Appendix*  from  ilitrodadag 
fresh  topographical  delineations  respecting  a  county  so  rich,  throogli'' 
out  nearly  all  its  divisions,  in  local  history  and  antiquities*  it  remaini 
to  present  such  corrections  of  the  descriptive  sketches  already  mad^ 
as  have  occurred  oo  an  attentive  rtvisal*  or  have  beea  luggested.by 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  county*  m  consequence  of  letters  circulated 
lor  that  purpose. 

FageSO.  Since  the  publication  of  the  «'  Beauties^  for  Warwickshire^ 
the  Stratford  Canal  has  been  brought  to  Stratford*  and  coiDplete«L 
At  this  town  it  joins  the  Avon,  and  opens  a  Communication  with  the 
Bristol  C  hannel.  The  fint  boat  passed  out  of  the  Canal  into  the  A voii» 
ontbeS4thof  June*  1816. 

Page  28*  (and  p.  5265)  Wkoxh  all  Hoosfi  it  now  inhabited  by  Chris* 
tophcff  Wren*  Esq.  its  proprietor,  who  has  completed  thealteratione 
and  repairs  of  tbn  mansion. 

Page  dS*  line  10*  for  ''  slight*''  rt^/igbt. 

Page  42.  The  great  hall  of  Kcnilworth  Castle  is  situated  in  the 
Lamautcr^  not  lii  the  **  Leicester/'  builcKngs.  We  have  obserred 
that  the  lake*  which  formerly  ornamented  three  sides  of  this  castle* 
is  '*  now  nearly  dried  up :''— the  site  is*  at  present*  meadow- land. 

Page 44*  noJe*  for"  1662;'  read  1645. 

Page  59,  fine  13*  after  "  William  Lord  Craven*'^  add,  afterwanis 
Earl. 

Page  54,  Hue  17,  for  **  Houthorst,"  read  Honihorst.  The  same 
correction  is  necessary  in  the  note  to  the  same  page ;  and  again*  at 
page  57,  line  2, 

Page  56*  line  4,  ^(7m  6o/tom*  for  Miereveld*  read  jif trevtlf. 

Page  57.  BiVL^Y  chvrch  was  erected  by  the  late  Lord  CnTen. 
The  Earldom  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  first  possessor*  and 
W0  i^ewed  in  the  person  of  the  present  peer. 

Page 
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'  pBfft  57.  Mr*  Wag«(aflfb,  here  mentioned^  was  son  of  the  more 
Celebrated  Thomas  Wagdtaffe,  eminent  as  a  writer  on  the  side  of  roj- 
alty  in  Ihe  17th  century.  He  is  said  bj  Chalmers  to  have  "  died  at 
Rome,  Dec.  3,  1770,  aged  78.  Mr.  Nichols  has  preserr^d  some 
jeiix  d'esprits,  and  some  epitaphs  \rriUen  by  him ;  and  there  is  a  let* 
ter  of  his  to  Heame,  the  antiqtiary,  in  the  ^  letters  written  by  Emi- 
nent Persons,*  published  at  Oxford  in  1813." 

Page  66.  Allrsley  Park  is  the  property,  but  not  at  present  thti 
tesidence,  of  the  Riv.  J.  Neale.  ' 

l^ageSl,  line  22,  for  '•  LiHy,"  read  irfy. 

Page  98.  Although  the  fretli  tders  of  "  the  county  of  the  city  of. 
Cotrentry*'  do  not,  at  present,  vote  on  the  election  of  representatirea 
of  the  county  ^f  Warwick,  they  presume  that  they  haye  a  riglit  to 
that  privilege. 

Page  99,  line  5.  The  fillet  attached  to  the  small  antique  figure 
mentioned  in  this  page,  is  of  an  indistinct  character,  and  has  been 
Ihought  to  resemble  laurel  rather  than  "  wheat." 

Page  119,  line  8,  from  bottom,  for  «'  1744,"  read  1644. 

Page  127.  The  most  ancient  part  of  St.  Michael's  church  is  the 
£&st.ind. 

Page  128^  line  20,  for  "  t  s"  read  St. 

Page  131.  The  term  of  "plain"  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  applicable 
to  the  interior  of  St.  John's  church;  which  is  interesting  to  the  architect 
tural antiquary,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI. 

Page  136,  line  1,  for  "  Richard  Scrope,'*  read  Richard  Croshy, 

Page  137,  line  2, /rom  bottom^  not  I. H.S,  in  Roman  letter,  but 
the  Hebrew  characters. 

Page  142.  The  mayor  has  not  any  elevated  Hat  \\\  the  Old  Coun- 
cil-house, as  would  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  descriptive  terms 
used  in  this  page. 

Page  156.  The  building  still  preserved  near  Spon-bridge,  but 
now  converted  into  ordinary  habitations,  was  not  the  hospital  founded 
by  an  Earl  of  Chester  for  the  reception  of  lepers;  which  stood  without 
the  suburbs,  and  is  now  completely  destroyed. 

Page  180.  The  injudicious  intelligence  afforded  by  an  inhabitant 
of  Warwickshire,  led  us  to  misrepresent  the  works  which  were  in 
progress  at  Weston  during  our  researches  in  this  county.    We  have 
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freatpiciiureia  tilling  tiMl(tboftfO|Mi«tioii»«er«lntfa4ed  ferlheiv 
pair»  aod  not  for tbe  dMDioliftioD,  of  Uiis  aiwieBt  ttd  ijiiiiwtli^g  kuV^ 
fdidaMce. 

r^SOlSl.  ToibraccotfQtpftheCMJii»QUGanK«»  addekatllMI 
q,  in  the  worki  of  5k  WiUimi  D'Avenant  (foU<s  p.  d3Q  •  Pom 
«'  In  celebntioii  of  t|ie  yc9|ly  preserver  of  tlie  G«M€«  GoiHMiW^'' 

197.    Church  of  St-  Maat,  Warwich.    in  tht  Fartttalli^ 

p.  340,  amoQgM  "  Depigw  of  Buildings*'  «i«de  b;  ^r  Clini^iplMr 
Wreo,  are  the  following  entries  :^**  DengM  for  Ihc  ptfochjol  e hMWib 
It  Warwick,  after  tbe  fire  of  the  town  ia  1694 ;  act  «xcouted.  OrAo- 
gFoph^  of  the  Tower  of  the  parochial  cbuicb  of  St  Masy  aft  Wu^ 
wkk,  eroded  after  an  unsucoettfol  attempt  in  ei/eciilita  of  a  dModifff 
pcior  design  by  other  bands,"  The  aboyc  uneXfcnted  ^*  Designs" 
are  among  tbe  drawings  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  now  pieierf€4  *m 
Ibe  Ulbmry  of  AU  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 

— *—  317,  An  inaccuracy  occurs  in  describiBg  tbe  contenta  of  te 
Gallery  of  Armour,  at  Wa&wick  Casyib.  It  is  pble  orwowrj  n« 
**  mail,"  that  is  there  preserved. 

It  may»  likewise,  be  remarked,  that  tbe  armour  Ibrmeriy  ascii^ed 
to  tbe  legendary  champion,  Guy^  is  not  kept  in  Caesar's  toner,  JmI 
In  a  room  in  tbe  gateway,  or  portei^s  k>dge. 

-r— >  919>  and  other  pages,  in  wbich  the  naaseof  (be  pioprinltlrof 
Guv's  Cuff  occur,  for  <<  Beitie  Greatbend^  £mi."  aead  Bmtm 
9re0heed,E»q. 

S22  ;  The  inscription  at  Blagklow-hill  is  pitoved^  by  tba 

loim  of  tbe  ktten,  to  have  been  cut  at  a  date  much  leai  remote  tban 
Ike  event?  wbicb  it  commemorates..  It  is,  also,  observable*  fliat 
Gaveston  was  beheaded  in  1312,  not  in  1311»  aa  is  atatod  in  te 
iaaerlption, 

Tbe  engsaving  inserted  Ui  our  work,  tinder  tbe  tkle  of  *'  Fsitof 
Warwick,"  is  not  noticed  in  the  letter-press  of  tbe  *'  BeautiesT'  isi 
this  county.  Wt  now  supply  that  omission,  by  observii^  thatlbe 
^meioua  domestic  structure  sbewa  on  the  left,  is  tbe  residence  of  ona 
ol  the  proprietors  of  tbe  very  exteuHve  Wocsled  Mannlactos)r,  ki 
tbe  distance,  on  tbe  rigbt^  Is  seta  the  tower  of  St.  Uvf$  cbuicb. 
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SCMMAKY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  Off 
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M  published  by  Authority  tf  Parliament  tn  1811. 


Wvidi,  Ita 

UOUbbS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

m 

si 

£asl  Waid 

2464 

2719 

774 

1283 

1496 

57 
111 
27 
70 

12 

1617 
1548 
469 
949 

30 

614 
998 
296 
265 

697 

400 
275 
102 
164 

982 

12431 

13674 
4170 
6604 

7505 
1538 

Kfrndal  Ward 

Lons<!alc  Ward 

West  Wait! 

Town  ot  RirkbyO 
Keudal 

Local  MiUtia  em-l 
bddiedr  May      } 
1811  ) 

Totils 

8736 

283 

4613 

2870 

1923 

^ 45922  1 

i\t» 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

THE  Editor  of  this  County  presents  Ibe  following  supptementarf 
remarks. 

«<  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  to  state  that,  since  the  publication  of 
this  portion  of  the  work,  information  has  been  derived  from  a  most 
respectable  source,  regarding  the  church  at  Inkbanmgk,  oo  the 
eastern  side  of  this  county,  of  ^Iiich,  on  the  authority  of  Nash,  con- 
firmed by  enquiry,  it  was  stated  that  it  is  **  an  ancient  parish  church 
falling  fast  to  decay,"  &c.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  such.an 
assertion  is  erroneous,  as  far  as  regards  its  decay,  it  being  now  In 
most  excellent  repair,  both  within  and  without ;  and,  by  the  juifi- 
cious  zeal  and  attention  of  the  Vicar,  and  Parishioners,  it  is  not  In 
that  respect  exceeded  by  any  church  in  the  diocese.  Dr.  Nash, 
alluding  to  a  monument  of  the  Savage  family,  says,  that  as  the  whole 
chapel  iu  which  it  is  situated  wa$  ready  to  fall,  he  had  taken  care 
to  engrave  the  monument  before  it  fell  to  pieces ;  since  his  time, 
however,  owing  to  the  care  of  the  Vicar,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
parish,  this  ancient  and  venerable  sepulchral  memorial  has  l>een  se- 
dulously protected  from  the  weather ;  and  this  at  a  very  considerable 
expepce,  the  descendants  of  the  family  refusing  to  contribute  to- 
wards so  laudable  an  act. 

*'  In  another  part  of  our  Survey  the  title  of  discount  has  been  inail- 
▼ertently  given  to  Lord  Beauchamp:  but  the  title  is  now  raised  to  ah 
Earldom.'' 

As  a  trifling  addition  to  the  iibt  of  errata,  in  p.  105,  for  **  detets*' 
read  deter. 

The  Editor  of  this  "  Appendix,''  has,  likewise,  been  favoured 
with  some  corrections,  and  useful  additions,  to  the  account  of  Wor- 
cestershire, which  proceeded  from  an  anonymous  correspondent. 
Although  not  enabled  to  present  the  name  of  this  contributor,  the 
Editor  has  reason  to  Inflieve  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, and  intimately  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  the  county  con- 
cerning which  he  has  obliged  the  work  with  information  to  the  follow- 
ing effects 

"  Redditch  (page  203.)  is  said  to  be  remarkable  only  for  a  fair 
held  in  August,  but  it  must4>e  added  that  the  place  is  the  great  seol 

•f 
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«T  the  Needle  manufactory,  many  hundred  persons  being  employed 
in  this  manufacture,  which  i;  so  extremely  curious  as  to  deserve  the 
fiotice  of  all  those  who  may  visit  that  part  of  the  county.  An  inter- 
esting detail  of  the  principal  manipulations  for  the  production  of 
needles  may  be  seen  in  Rces's  Cycloprdia,  Article  Needlb.  Vol. 
XXIV.  Part  II.  An  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  th« 
manufacture  of  pins  and  needles  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
will  'be  found  in  Mr.  Parkes's  Chemicai  Essays,  Vol.  V.  page  255. 
Kote  247. 

«*  In  treating  of  Swikfobd,  page  2Q9,  the  name  of  the  place 
should  have  been  printed  Old  Swinford,  this  being  its  usual  deno* 
mination,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  considerable  village  about  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  called  King  Swinford.  To  the  notice  of  the 
Hospital  endowed  by  Thomas  Foley,  Esq.  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  Foley,  it  may  be  added  that  this  is  not  a  receptacle  for  invalids, 
fts  the  name  seems  to  import,  but  an  establishment  for  the  education  of 
sixty  poor  boys,  who  are  clothed,  lodged,  and  boarded  in  the  bouse 
of  the  Institution.  This  excellent  man  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Society  at  Stourbridge,  which  was  for  several  yean 
superintended  by  his  domestic  chaplain,  a  Mr.  Flower.  The  number 
of  deserving  tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  were  educated 
at  this  Hospital,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  utility  of  the  esta- 
blishment.—See  Pricstlafs  Appeal  on  the  Riots  in  Birmingliam,  Part 
II.  page  197. 

Under  the  article  Stourbridge  it  should  be  inserted  that,  besides 
the  library  at  the  free-school,  there  is  also  a  very  Taluable  public  !i* 
brory,  which  was  established  about  the  year  1788,  by  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parkes,  the  autlK>r  of  several  well-known  chemical 
works,  who  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  this  town,  and  president  o€ 
the  society.  This  society,  which  at  the  time  of  its  formation  had  the 
honour  of  enrolling  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward, 
the  late  Lord  Littleton,  and  most  of  the  clergy  and  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  list  of  its  members,  has  continued  to  the  present 
time  in  a  very  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.  As  continual  aug- 
mentations are  making  to  this  library,  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
the  proprietors,  it  promises,  in  a  course  of  year*,  to  become  a  very 
raluable  acquisition  to  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 

^*  Under  the  article  Dudley,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  maou. 
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fecture  of  naiU  it  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  town  and  o^gfabpiirr 
hood.  In  this  trade  the  iron  is  famished  by  persons  called  Nail  fac- 
tors, and  ihe  workmen  form  it  into  nails  in  their  own  cottages.  M^ojf 
hundred  persons  are  employed  here  in  this  manufactory.  Last  ye^r 
the  venerable  okt  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  church  is  in* 
tended  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site. 

**  In  speaking  of  the  town  of  |^iddebmin8TER,  notice  is  takf  n  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  attention  whtcii  has  ^n  paid  to  '<  Gothic'* 
effect  in  the  repairs  and  alterations  which  were  made  some  years  a^ 
ip  thi»  noble  structure  of  antiquity.  To  that  amount  we  are  desiipos 
of  adding  that  the  whole  of  this  work  was  done  under  the  direction  9f 
the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  architect,  of  Worcester ;  a  man  of  g^i  ta»te  and 
judgnient.  At  that  time  the  church  was  ent'^rely  new  pew<  d,  and  a  oe^r 
gallery  erected,  the  whole  being  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  Norway 
oak,  and  executed  in  a  style  at  once  elegant  and  substantial.  The  san^ 
ingenious  architect  was  also  employed,  about  the  same  time*  to  erect  a 
pew  chapel  for  the  dissenters  of  Stourbridge,  ip  the  lo«er  part  of  ^ 
High  Street,  which  is  also  pewed  with  Norway  oak  iq  the  s^me  Wai^ 
liful  manner. 

*'  \n  recurring  to  the  account  of  Kidderminster,  where  it  la  ftate^ 
t'  that  there  is  here  a  very  considerable  society  of  Presbyterian  dis» 
lenters,  the  descendants  of  Baxter's  pupils,"  it  may  be  added  th^ 
there  is  also  a  society  of  Unitarian  dissenters  in  the  town,  which  cooph 
prises  some  of  its  mf>st  opulent  and  respectable  inhabitants,  ^espec^ 
log  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  in  which  it  is  said  the  ancestors  of  the  pre^ 
^nt  race  of  natives  indulged,  this  cannot  perhaps  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  Baxter,  their  famous  teacher,  wrote  in  defence  of 
Ihe  doctrines  of  possession  and  witchcraft.  Some  curious  particulars 
respecting  this  singular  person,  may  be  seen  in  the  Bio^opkical  Di^ 
ihnary.  Vol.  If.  p.  167.  In  Granger's  Biographical  Histonj  qf 
^ngiandt  Vol.  III.  p.  331.  In  7lic  History  qf  his  amn  L{fc  an^ 
Times  I  said  in  the  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Rcposiiary  ff  Theih 

''  In  the  account  of  the  biography  of  Kidderminster,  after  giving  sppie 
account  of  Richard  de  Kedermyster  and  Richard  Baxter,  it  is  stated  that 
^^In  modern  times,  we  must  not  ofl;iit3/r./'ar^e<,  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Chemical  Catechism ;"  but  this  gentleman  was,  in  fact,,  pei^ler 
lipra  at  )(i44eaninstjer«  noc  «Tec  va«  \  itii^eot  in  ^  town.   The  in- 
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dividual  in  queiUon  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Stour- 
bridge*  where  he  resided  with  his  father,  during  the  firet  30  years  of 
his  life ;  and  there  it  was  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  literature*  having 
for  several  years  been  president  of  a  highly  respectable  reading  society 
in  that  town;  and  afterwards  pitsident  of  the  library  society,  as  already 
mentioned.  Our  preceding  informant  probably  fell  into  the  error, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Parkes's  father  having*  some  years  be- 
fore hia  deatlw  retiwd  to  Kidderminalerji  where  he  died  a  few  years 
ago*  at  an  advanced  age. 

"  Under  WoLVUutY  Paemh,  the  name  of  i.  Knight,  Esq.  is  men- 
tioned as  a  "  gentleman  who  has  been  of  considerable  service  to  agri- 
cMan,  by  his  spirited  experimeatal  modie  of  husbandry  ;**  and  he 
must  be  farther  noticed  as  a  manufacturer  of  bar  iron,  of  which  ht 
and  his  ancestors  Ivive  been,  some  ai  the  most  considerable  manufac» 
lurift  which  thk  country  has  produced.  Of  so  much  consequeuce  at 
an  iron-master  was  this  gentleman  considered*  that  tor  many  years  tht 
bodjf  of  manufectureia  oonseated  to  kuJixMg  tlu  price  of  bar-iroA  at 
the  periodicaT  nteetlngs  of  the  principal  people  of  the  trade,  which 
held  quaiierlj  al  Stoucbrklge»  Wolvcrhamptoo*  and  Birmu^ 


^  In  spieakttag  of  Mr.  fiaskerville  Qsage  247)  it  is  said  that  <«  he  wal 
buried  at  his  own  express  desire*  within  his  own  grounds.''  This  wal 
owing  tO'  his  dislike  of  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  ground  for  th^ 
purpose  of  intermenH.  Mr.  Baskerv itle  was  unfortunately  a  disbelievet 
in  Christianity  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  he  always  tregted  those  fiiooi 
whom  he  differed  io  opinion,  with,  modesty  and  defacnce/* 
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SUMMARY  OF  TBI  POPULATION  OF  WOKCBSTCBSRIRi;, 
d»  ffubUthed  by  Authoritif  0/ ParHamait  in  1811. 


Hundreds,  lee. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS.            1 

PERSONS. 

1 

e  Z 

Families 
chiefly   em. 

ployed  in 
Agriculture. 

Blflckenhunt 

604 

2928 

10135 

6991 

4480 

423 

674 

1546 

2425 

14 

107 
273 
137 
127 
11 

n 

60 
64 

46i 

1883 
2543 
5037 
3233 
92 
313 

89 

167 

148 
1243 
7444 
2037 
1233 
101 
339 

1569 

2691 

20 
360 
1021 
787. 
506 
309 

62 

79 
297 

2991 

15615 
52809 
37429 
23089 
2079 
3068 

8038 

13814 

1524 

Doddintf  tree...  ■••••••• 

Halfshire 

Oswaldslow 

Pershore.t*  *..•••• 

Borough  of  Droitwich 

Borough  of  Eveshan. 

Town  of  Kidder- > 

minsler....... i 

City  of  Worcester.... 

Local  Militia  em-' 

bodied.      May, 

lol  1    ••••••••••••••  ,  ' 

Ixotals 

30206 

t04 

13818 

I6865I  3441 

160546 

YORKSHIRE. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

-  The  editor  of  the  "  Beauties**  for  this  county^  submits  the  foHowing 
list  of  correctioDSy  in  additioa  to  those  already  presented  at  the  end  of 
Volume  XVI. 

Page    18«  line  12,  for "  Barrow's  camps,"  read  Barrow^ s  camp, 

21,         20,  for  "  Ethelbald,"  Te^i\  Ethelbert. 

26,  10,  omit"  eflfectand." 

58,  1,  for  '*  in,"  read  on, 

64,         24,  foiv  *'  or,"  read  and, 

109,  note,  for  "  Usher  Primrod,**  read  Usher  Primord. 
129,  line    4,  for  "  Edward,"  read  Edwin, 
129,  5,  for  "  foreign,"  reA<\  foreigners. 

236,  3,  for  "  superslructor*,"  read  $uperstructur€i. 

243,  6,  for  **  Flaccus  Albinus,"  read  Flaccus  Akuinus* 

246,  note,  for  *«  Sir  Robert,"  read  St.  Robert. 

260,  line    7,  for  Johannes,"  read  Johannis, 

261,  6,  omit  "  great." 

320,  10,  for  "  and,"  read  but, 

357,  8,  for  "  Wotham,"  read  Hoiham. 

369,  2,  for  '*  Matton,"  read  Malion, 

139,  1 5,  for  *'  novesqiie,"  read  novisque, 

339,  10,  for  "  Richard,"  read  Richard  the  First. 

367,  13,  for  •'  William,"  read  ^iUiam  Aliason. 

362,  12,  for  "  330,"  read  320. 

394,  8,  omit  the  word  "  ago." 

433,  7,  and  8,  for  Castrorum,"  read  Castorum. 

534,  2,  for  "  1672,"  read  1665. 

578,  15,  for  "  whole  course^  read  old  course.*^ 

579,  for  '*  Skifton,  read  Skipton, 
685,           2,  for  "  607,"  read  1607. 

733,  6,  for  '*  north  side,"  read  south  side 

778t  2,  for  "  volumns,"  read  columns. 
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Page  790,  line  11,  for  "  1677,"  read  1777. 

872,  2,  omit  "  and.*' 

872,         23,  for  steep/'  read  deep. 

532,         13,  for  "  and,"  tfmA  kuL 

8799  2f  ^or  *'  on  the  great  Koman  road,"  read  nemr  ike 

great  Roman  road. 

U»M         4»  for  •<  twelve  miles  aoutb-writ  ft^m  Tkmm^^  md 

<oi miies tmtktueft  Jrom  norm. 

The  enumeration  of  Market-Towns  in  thi  East-Riding, 
which  should  have  preceded  the  list  of  *'  Gentlemensf  Seats,"  haa 
been  accidentally  omitted.  The  following^  market-towns  are  siftiated 
in  this  district : 


Bridlington 

Hornsea  (now  little  used) 

Patringtoa 

Iledon 

Hull 

Beyertey 


South  Caye 
Market  Wetgbtdn 
DriffleW 
Pocklington 
Howden. 
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WALES. 

SVVMAEY  QF  THE  POPULATION  Of  WALES, 
AtpuhUthed  by  Authority  ^Parliament  in  1811. 


Countfet. 

HOLS£S. 

OCCVPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

s 

3t 
=  i 

c_5 

mi 

lis 

^i 

Anglesey. ••••• 

7183 
7555 
9639 

14856 
9.369 

13078 
8816 

17917 
6022 
9349 

1246s 
4046 

108 
354 
153 
333 
154 
281 
155 
741 
115 
174 
40o 
119 

5376 
4667 
•3864 
9678 
6667 
7973 
4086 
8217 
3619 
6369 
7189 
2941 

1453 
2239 
1913 
5256 
3687 
3447 
3009 
7915 
1270 
3164 
2848 
843 

877 
1013 
3519 

94d 

833 
9283 
2645 
2563 
1998 

772 
9900 

584 

37045 
37735 
50260 
779*7 
49336 
64340 
'4661» 
85067 
30934 
51931 
.60615 
20900 

Brecon » 

OhF(1'<((81Q**««*«-*  4  *■-•-• 

C!tfrmartben««>. ........ 

(Jarnsipvon  ...■■.....••■ 

D^nbiflh  •..« ..••. 

Flim 

GUniorean 

Meriontrih  ............. 

MoDti?oiii6rv.......... 

Peiubrdkfi  .*........... 

Radnor  ••••• ••••. 

Totals 

1 19398 

3093 

72H46 

36«44 

90866 

5117^8 
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^GRXCULTUKE  itttfodaced  to 
Britain  by  Hic  Belgac,  34 ; 
much  improved  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 130. 

Agricola,  Julius,  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  arts  of  polished 
life  into  Britain,  99;  makes 
fire  camf>aigDS  against  the  Ca- 
ledonians, 101. 

Allectus,  a  confideotial  officer  of 
Carausius,  assumes  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  107;  defeated 
by  Conslantius,  108. 

Alderman,  office  of,  derived  from 
the  Saxons,  224. 

Allars  of  the  Druids,  where  si- 
tuated, 29  ;  human  sacrifices 
made  on  them,  30  ;  erected  by 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  200 ;  ge- 
neral! y  inscribed  to  gods  and 
goddesses,  ib. 

Anglesey,  Isle  of,  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  97. 

Anglo-Saxons,  207— 292;  civil 
divisions  of  England,  221 — 
227;  laws,  227-233;  mili- 
tary  antiquities,  235—250  ; 
earth-works,  250—252  ;  eccle- 1 


siastical  architecture,  252— 2S0t 
modes  of  srpulture,  280— 2S4t 
coins,  285—292. 
Anglo-Dambs,  292-314;  mili- 
tary   architecture,    300—301  ; 
military     earth-works,     301— 
302;  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
392-307;  modes  of  sepulture, 
307— 3 U  ;  coins,  311—314. 
Anglo-Normans,     314—411  ; 
military  architecture,  327—359; 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  359— 
395 ;  calliedral  churches  exhibit 
ing  remains  of  Anglo-Normao 
architecture,  395—408 ;  monas- 
tic ruins,  409—411. 
Antiquities,      British,      5 1  —92 : 
towns— vestiges  of   habitations 
—excavations,    51—55 ;    lines 
of  boundary  and  roads,  55—63 ; 
coins,    63—68 ;    circles    com- 
posed of  stones,  68—75  ;  rock- 
uig  stones,  and  analogous  pbe* 
nomena,    75—79;    cromlechs, 
79—82 ;  upright-stones,  single 
or  numerous,  but  not  circular, 
82,  83;   barrows,  cairns,   and 
funeral  reliques  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  83—92. 

Antiquities, 


INDEX. 
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Antiquitiei,  Roman,  in  Britain,  I  Architecture,   mfltiarj,     Anglo- 
132—207;  stations  andc  amps  I      Saxon,  835— 2  49  ;  Anglo^Da- 
of   various  kinds,     132—1^1  ;| 
roads,    161—180;     traces    of  | 
domestic  structures,  including 


tessellated  parcments,  180— 
187;  coins,  187,  198;  altars 
and  othej'  inscribed  stones,  and 
pieces  of  sculpture,  198—201; 
sepulchres  and  funeral  vessels, 
201—207. 

Anglo-Saxon^    235— 


292  ;  military  antiquities,  235 
—  250  ;  militarj  earth-works, 
250—252;  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, 252— C80;  modes  of 
sepulture,  280—284 ;  coins, 
285—292. 

Anglo-Norman,  369— 


411  ;  ecclesiasticaLarchitectuTe, 
359<-395 ;  cathedral  churches, 
395 — 408 ;  monastic  ruins,  409 
—411. 

Arms,  escutcheons  of,  seldom  seen 
in  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of 
the  Anglo-Normans,  375  ;  the 
first  instance  of  quartering,  bj 
a  subject,  given  by  John  Hast- 
ings, Earl  of  Pembroke,  534 ; 

^  Bichard  li.  the  first  prince 
who  used  supporter^:,  ib. 

Arts,  progress  of,  connected  with 

*  topographical  in  vestigati()n,from 
the  period  of  Anglo-Norman 
architecture  to  the  reign  of 
James  1.  411-519. 

-A—,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
specimens  of  Boman  profici- 
ency in,  discovered  at  Ribches- 
ter,  199,  Note. 

Arch,  Anglo-Saxon,  267 ;  point- 
ed, various  theories  as  to  iis 
orijfio,  453—473. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,    An- 

flo-Saxon,  252—280 ;    Anglo- 
)anish,     302—307 ;      Anglo- 
Norman,  359—411. 

*— '• — ,  pointed,  or  Eni^lish 

style  of,  441 — 5l9;  early  Eng- 
lish, 491—501  ;  decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  501—512  ;  florid,  or 
highly-decorated  English  style, 
9I2-^19. 


nish,  300—301  ;  AngTo-Nor- 
man,  327—359 ;  caitellated 
structures  subsequent  to  the  An- 
glo-Norman era,  413—430. 

■■,  domestic,  Roman,  180 
—185;  castellated,  and  other 
mansions,  from  the  close  of  the 
Anglo  Norman  era,  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  413— 
441. 

B. 

Bail,  or  security,  origin  of,  attri- 
buted to  King  Alfred,  235. 

Barrows,  ancient  British,  84—^02; 
Anglo-Danisb,  307— 311;  An- 
glo-Saxon, 281,  282. 

Baronies,  various  opinions  as  to 
their  origin,  324—326. 

Barbican,  or  barbacan,  opinions 
of  various  authors  as  to  its  use, 
354. 

Bards.    See  Druids. 

Bedfordshire,  summary  of  the  po- 
pulation, 586. 

Belgic  tribes  enumerated,  12,  13  ; 
their  modes  of  dress  described, 
41. 

Bellfi,  their  origin,  as  used  in 
churches,  not  precisely  known, 
263,  Note, 

Berkshire,  summary  of  the  popu- 
lation, 587. 

Books,  List  of  the  principal 
works  treating  on  the  Topogra- 
phy and  Antiquities  of  England 

*    collectively,  540—584.  viz. 

Caialogues  of  Topography,  540, 
54  i.  Indices  f^iliarcs,  Gaset- 
tcers,  &c.  541-543.  General 
Description  of  England,  543—^ 
554.  Public  Records,  554— 
557.  Early  British  History, 
557—559.  Roman  Geographj 
of  Britain,  559-562.  Anglo* 
Saxon  and  An^io-Norman  His- 
tory and  Antiquities,  562,— 
563.  Ecclesiastical  Topoya- 
phy,  563—565.'  "  Monastical 
History,  565—567.  Sepulchral 
History. 


m 
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HWtory.  W7,  B68.  Archit^fc^ 
%i\HA  AniR|tiities,  kc,  56S  — 
3^4.  C\)in»,  574—576.  Nalu 
M  Htftrorv,  tb.  Cnglbh  Botah}» 
irr— Sftb.'MiiH-rals  and  Ft>s$ils. 
5»L  Mineral  Watfrt,  lb,  Po 
iiM«ca1  B^rNiomv,  AgMculture, 
&c.  582-584. 

^tkin-,  Aticient,  rts  boiindaHes, 
1 ;  dittienslonsi  $;  ^tymotogv 
xilf  its  riitbe^  J ;  fancifuHy  slip- 
posed  to  have  been  peopled  by 
ihe  Trojans,  6;  geography  of. 
10 ;  subject  to  the  Romans/93— 
901  ;  polttical  divisions  under 
the  Rohians,  1^5— 13'J;  poH- 
tictfi  dnvisiom  undw  the  Ang!o 

*  iin^tihs,  213—516;  civil  divi- 
4fion4  ttrtrtef  tht  Anclo-Sa*»ns, 
221—227 ;  present  (Tivision  into 
ctPUrtHe^,  225,  ISote. 

Britoni:.  Ancient,  no  authentic 
rt*t:ttnls  of  their  orlginj  5  ;  their 
Various  tribes  entim%Klted,  12. 
Note.    '■ 

Buckinghamshire,  somohary  of  ttH; 
p&pii^ion,  588. 


GaimA  ^f  the  BHtoms  described, 
sa,  87. 

Cambridgeshire,  summary  of  the 
pOj^Ulation,  589. 

Camps,  Roman,  139—161 ;  An- 
glo-Sdxdh,  251,  252;  Anglo- 
Daftish,  301,  302. 

bantite  the  Great,  anecdote  of, 
399 ;  apposed  to  have  erected 
)9or«rich  castle,  301;  makes  a 
j«Him<^  to  Rome,  364 ;  three 
btindted  of  his  coins  found,  312. 

Saitdlcs,  their  early  use  in  the 
service  of  the  chdrch,  372  ;  ex- 
traordinart  size  df  one  used 
It  Glastonbury,  ib.   Noie. 

fJafMltius,  appointed  t«  the  com- 
inatid  of  the  Rofnan  fleet,  106 ; 
cdttdeivin^d  to  death,  107 ;  as- 
th^  g<nr(:riuui^t  of  Bri- 


tain, ib,;  tl^^H^fi^tdat  f  ori^ 
ib. ;  celiehratl^d  in  medallic  hit* 
tbry,  195. 

Caractacus,  son  of  Kio^  Cuno* 
beline,  unsuccessfully  opposes 
th^  Roman.%  95 ;  retires  for 
shelter  tb  the  cdurt  of  Qiieen 
Cirtbniandua,  916;  betrayed  to 
the  cotiqueror«  ib. 

Castles,  royal,  preserved  in  repair 
at  the  public  expense,  328. 
Note. 

''^,  baronial,   their  diffefient 

parts  described, 

Celt*,  their  variouk  tribes  enu- 
merated, 12,  15;  roodeofdren 
defiCTibed,  41—43. 

Cliariots,  war^  the  most  remark- 
able  feature  in  the  military  ar* 
langements  of  the  Britotis,  47; 
four  thousand  retaiaed  by  Cas* 
sivellaunus  after  having  disband- 
ed the  remainder  of  hia  focceiy 
48. 

Chapels  first  attached  to  fortified 
castles  hy  the  Normans,  344 
A^orr;  sepulchral,  described  by 
.  Mr.  Johnson,  523,  524. 

Che<;hire.  summary  of  the  popu* 
lation,  590. 

Churches  exhibiting  remaios  «f 
Anglo-Norman  architecture* 
395—408 ;  cathedral,  395—398; 
parochial,  398 — 408 ;  monastiCp 
408,  409. 

,  round,  in  England,  vul- 


garly supposed  to  have  beea 
erfCted  by  the  Jews,  399.  Note. 

Clau  tius,  the  Emperor,  called  by 
Roman  authors  the  conquecur 
of  Britain,  192 ;  hb  medals  de« 
scribed,  ib. 

Cloth,  the  art  of  manc^facturliv| 
it,  introduced  by  the  Be^x,  4i. 

CofRns  of  wood,  the  earliesk  re- 
corded instance  of  their  ose^ 
520  ;  of  lead,  ib, ;  of  stoq^ 
described  by  Mr.  Johnson, 522* 

Coins,  British,  63— 68;  Bom^n, 
187—198 ;  AngIo*Saxon,  285-- 
292*.  Ad|^Daiush»3n-3l4. 


mDfix. 
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C^ntito,  jod^cfd,  flret  introduced 
^  the  Normaic:,  321  ;  cere» 
mony  noticed  ib. 

Commerce  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
in  what  it  consisted,  37 — 39. 

Constantine,  elected  Emperor  by 
the  Roman  army  in  Britain, 
1 1 T ':  captured  and  put  to  death 
by  Geronlius,  118. 

C6rotiets  not  w^m  by  peers  till 
the  I3th  century,  534. 

Cornwall,  summary  of  the  popu- 
Hition,  591. 

Costtmie,  of  the  Celt*,  41  -43  ; 
of  the  ancient  British  kings,  65. 

Cttunty,  or  shire,  its  origin,  2i^4. 

Cremation,  itiode  of,  as  per- 
formed by  the  ancient  Britons, 
88-89. 

Cl»inl«fcf,  79— 8«  ;  ooramonly 
ifiteiHled'  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, W;  bur  frequently  con- 
•ccl«d.iritli.confNiicinoratJom  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  ib. 

CroiaclerB«  supposed  to  have  beeri 
allowed  the  privilege  of  crtss- 
legged  effigies,  530  ;  many  at- 
tended by  their  ladies  in  expe- 
ditions to  the  Holy  Land,  531. 

Crypts,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  designed  for  sanctua- 
ries, 270  mte. :  used  in  later 
times  as  cemeteries,  ib. 

Cumberland,  summary  of  the 
population,  592. 

Cunobeline,  the  first  British  sove- 
reign  that  established  a  mint,  65. 


Danes,  SEsAfrci^DANEs. 
Deciimam  Gate,  derivation  of  Its 

name,  145. 
Ihrbyshire,    summary  of    the 

popohition,  593. 
Dcvoo^hirc,    somma;ry    of    the 

population,  3^4. 
Domebodk,  or  Hbcr  JudiciaHs, 

compiled  by  King  Alfred,  2S8 ; 

rc-publishred,  with  additions,  bv 
*  SSng  Edward  the  ConfeMr;$29. 


borselsWre,    sununary    of    Ihe 

population,  595. 
Druids,  divided  into  three  classes, 

27;  their  religious  teneU  dpi* 

ticed,  28—30. 
Dungeon,  or  prison,   of  an  arN 

cient  castle,  description  of,  352. 
Durham,  summary  of  the  pqdu* 

laUoD,  5dfiu 


Earthworks,  Roman,  159^ T6 1 ^ 
Anglo»SftXoi),  250 -t52;  Ab^ 
glo- Danish,  301—302. 

Egbert,  subdues  tbie  octanehy » 
the  Anglo-Saxons,   218,  efro- 
neously    styled  Kitig  of  Eihtg^ 
land,  ib.  N4ite. 

England,  geographical  |K>s1t1on 
of,  and  contents  in  square  (»iles. 
2;  civil  divisions  of,  under  tfeHl 
Anglo-Saxons,  2«l-.227. 

Engines,  miliSary^  for  attack  and 
defence,  described,  3S0. 

Essex,  summary  of  the  popula- 
tion, 597. 

Excavations,  subterraneous,  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  54;  ntip^ 
posed  to  have  been  used  as  de«* 
pwitories  of  com,  55. 


Faids,  Se»  Drviot. 

Ferocity,  remarkable  histance  of, 

it)  the  destrCicfion  of  Aquiteta. 

156,  Note. 
Feudal  system  introdaced  by  (be 

Normans,  317. 
Free  Masons,  orfgm  of  the  Sod^r 

socsfffed,  447-449. 
Friborg,    office  o^  222;    Co»fti- 

tiered  by  Mr.  Whitaker  as  tlM 

proprietor   of  a  lordship,  fb. 

Note. 


GaUio  of  Bavenna^  lenl  to  fha 
assistance 


m 


INDEX. 


assistance  of  the  British,  120 ; 
defeats  the  northern  tribes,  and 
repairs  the  wall  of  Severus, 
121. 

Gavelkind,  the  custom  of,  de- 
scribed, 32. 

Glass,  the  art  of  making,  not 
known  in  England  before  the 
seventh  century,  257. 

■  Painted,    first    used   in 

churches  about  the  time  ,of 
Henry  the  Tfiird,  499;  de- 
faced by  the  fanatics  of  ike  17th 
century,  52 j^  Note, 

Gloucestershire,  summary  of  the 
population,  598. 

Gothic,  See  Architecture, 
Pointed  Style. 

Gunhilda,  sister  of  Swein,  King 
of  Denmark,  massacred  by 
order  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
298. 

Gundulph,  bishop,  employed  by 
King  William,  333  ;  introduces 
a  new  style  of  military  archi- 
tecture, 334. 

H. 

Hadrian,  accedes  to  the  imperial 
power,  102;  visits  Britain  in 
person,  and  causes  a  wall  to  be 
raised  as  a  protection  for  its 
southern  boundaries,  ib. 

Hamlets,  their  origin,  222,  Note. 

Hampshire,  additions  and  cor* 
rectionsto,  599—603;  Heron« 

'  or  Hern  Court,  the  seat  of  the 

'  Earl     of    Malmsbury,     399 ; 

.  Beech  House,  the  residence  of 

*  John  P.  Andeidon,  Em^.  600 ; 
paintings  described,  601  —602 ; 
summary  of  the  population, 
*      603. 

Bengist,  arrives  In  Britain,  211; 
establishes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Kent,  213. 

Herefordshire,  summary  of  the 
population,  604. 

Hertfordshire,  summary  of  the 
population,  605. 

Hundred,  a  division  of  land  first 


introduced  by  ilieSaxou,  2SJ; 

its  great  irregubrily,  ib.  Note. 
Huntingdonshire,    summary     of 
the  population,  605. 

I. 

Inscriptions,  funeral,  earliest 
known  dates  of  tliose  on  brass, 
524—526;  that  in  King  Ar- 
thur's coffin,  the  earliest  known 
on  lead,  532. 

on  churches,    date 


of  erection,or  repair,  sometimet 
ascertained  thereby,  272. 

-,  military,  erected  by 


theHomans,  199-201. 

J. 

Joffred,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  ob- 
tains a  remission  of  penances 
for  those  wht)  contributed  to 
the  building  of  that  monastery, 
362. 

Jury,  trial  by,  its  origio,  230— 
232. 

K. 

Keep,  or  tower,  of  a  baronial 
castle,  its  use  described,  350. 

Kent,  summary  of  the  popula- 
tion, 606. 

Knight's  fee,  a  division  of  laod^ 
337 ;  its  origio,  ib. 

L. 

Laws,  British,  31-32. 

,  Anglo  Saxon,  227—235; 

first  reduced  to  a  regular  stand- 
;ir(i  by  King  Alfred,  228  ;  trial 
by  jury,  230;  succession  to 
property,  232 ;  matrimonial, 
233;  penal,  233,  234;  secu- 
rity, or  bail,  235. 

,   Anglo-Norman,    317  — 

327  ;  feudal,  317  ;  judicial 
combat,  321  ;  courts  of  justice, 
323;  baronial,  324. 

Lanterns  of  open  stone  work, 
their  origin,  377,  Note. 

Lancashiie, 
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Lancashire,  summary  of  the  popu- 
lation, 607, 

Leicestershire,  summary  of  the 
population,  608. 

Licences,  for  the  constructing  of 
castles,  granted  by  Henry  the 
Second,  341  ;  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  ibid,  note;  iu  the 
reis;n  of  Richard  the  Sc^coad, 
342,  note, 

Lincolnshire,  summary  of  the 
population.  609. 

Logan,  or  Hocking  stone^  de- 
scription of,  76,  77. 

Marriage,  diiTerent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  customs  of,  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  43. 

■  ■,  Anglo-Saxon  laws  re- 
lating to,  232. 

Matilda,  Duchess  of  Normandy, 
munificenily  endows  the  abl^ey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  369. 

Maximus,  marries  tlie  daughter 
of  a  British  ihicf,  115;  asMimes 
the  government  of  Briiuin,  114; 
defeats  the  Emperor  Gratiau, 
ib.;  betravcd  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  put  to  de^lh  b} 
Theodosius,  ib. 

MedaU,  SbE  Coins. 

Middlesex,  additions  and  correc 
tions  to  the  county  oi,  olO— 
613;  poetical  Ke^Mer  of  thr 
uarish  of  Twickenham,  611, 
012;  George  Deare,  liie  sculp- 
tor,  tb. ;  embankment  and  ditcii) 
on  the  border  of  Harrow  Weal  J, 
613. 

Mile,  Boman,  opinions  concern*. 

ing,  173,  174. 
*  Monmouthshire,  summary  of  the| 
population,  614. 

Monuments,  Sepulchral,  519— 
539 ;  manner  of  burial  io,  520 
—522;  their  various  fashions  de- 
scribed, 522 -»- 527  ;  frequent- 
ly erected  in  the  church  porch, 
ib. ;  how  far  their  sculptured 
effigies  may  be  considered  as 
portraits,  528 ;  \arious  altitudes 


of  effigies  described,  529---531, 
figures  of  animals,  how  intro- 
duced, 531,  532;  figures  carv- 
ed in  wood,  ib.  ;  funeral  ino 
scriptions,  533 ;  representation 
of  Uie  cross,  by  whom  used, 
ib. ;  various  modes  ol  bearing 
arms,  533,  534  ;  shrines,  535 
—537.    See  Sepulchres, 

Money,  the  coining  of,  one  of 
the  unalienable  prerogatives  of 
the  kings  of  Wales,  313.  S£X 
Coins. 

Mouldings,  Saxon,  enumeration 
of,  by  Mr.  King,  279. 

N. 

Norfolk,  sommary  of  the  popu* 

lation,  615. 
Normans,    Seb    Akglo  -  NoBf» 

MANS. 

Northamptonshire,  corrections  to, 
616—619;  summary  of  pupu- 
lation,  620. 

Northumbt-rland,  additions  and 
correc  tions  to  the  county  of, 
621—631;  copper  mines,  no- 
lice  ol,  621;  R»>man  in* 
str'ptton,  di  covered  at  Blen- 
k  iiJ>op,  622  \  further  remarks 
on  the  Roman  inscription 
n<-ticid  in  the  Beau  ties  for 
Nurihumbcrlanii,  623,  624; 
Kennel  Park,  ,626;  military 
entrenchments  supposed  to 
ha\e  he»'n  formed  by  the  an- 
c  entBrltons,  626,  627 ;  mines, 
the  pro|K  rty  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  ot  Nor.humberland,  ib. 
inscri;>tion  iliscovered  at  Hawk- 
hope  hill,  6'2S  ;  Budle,  village 
ol,  629 ;  F'owbury  Tower,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Fiuncis  Blake,  Bart 
630;  summary  of  the  popula- 
lation,  631. 

Nottinghamshire,  corrections  to, 
632;  summary  of  the  popula- 
tion, 633. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  23f . 
2  X  Oriuna, 
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Oriuna,  wife  of  CarausiiH,  her 
life  recorded  in  inedalllc  his- 
tory. 195. 

Oxfordshire,  additions  and  cor- 
rections to,  634—640;  shrine 
of  St.  Fn  lies  wide,  Clirist- 
church,  634;  Clarcntlon  Piint- 
lng*ho(ise,  635;  tapestry-map 
at  Ntineham -Courtney,  636; 
Dorchester  hridf^e,  acxount  ot 
hs  completion,  637  ;  vcNli;5f$ 
of  a  Roman  villa  discovered  at 
North-Leigh,  637;  summary 
of  the  population,  640. 

P. 

Paintings  and  tapestry  used  for  the 
ornanientlng  of  rooms  in  the 
middle  ages,  420,  Note. 

Pavement,  tessellated,  first  used  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  IS5; 
the  mode  of  forming  it  deicrib* 
fd«  1S6. 

PaulNf  St.  Cathedral  of,  erected 
nearly  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 

*    pretorium,  146,  iVoic. 

Parish^  an  ecclesiastical  division  of 
Britain,  £25  ;  its  origin,  226. 

Pater«,  or  broad  bowls,  their  use 
in  Roman  interments,  204. 

Pendragon,  orinilitarr  command- 
er-in-chief, 26 ;  office  of,  held 
by  Cassivelaunus  and  Caracta- 
cus,  ih. 

Phoenicians,  the  first  traders  vith 
Britain,  37. 

Polybian  and  Hyginian  modes  of 
encampment  described^  145 — 
154. 

Population  of  ancient  Britain, 
geographical  survey  of«  19 — 25. 

Portcullis,  or  herse»  first  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  351, 
Note  ;  its  use,  lb. 

Pottery,  the  art  of  making,  known 
to  the  ancient  Britons,  39. 

)*rison  of  castles.     See    Dun- 

OBOV. 

Property,  laws  of  succession  to, 
<«32. 


Richard  the  Second,  the  6rai 
prince  who  used  sopportetst6 
his  arms,  334. 

Roads,  British,  13,  14/56—63; 
Roman,  161—174. 

Rollo,  a  Norwegian  chieftain,  in- 
vades France,  3I4;  embraecs 
the  Christian  religion,  and 
founds  the  kingdom  of  Nor* 
mandy,  315. 

Romans  in  Britain,  trtniarclfoot 
of,  02-^124;  Julius  Cxsar  ia» 
vades  Britain,  92;  opposed  (mt 
Cassivellaunus,  93  ;  Agricon 
enters  upon  the  government, 
99 ;  reduces  several  Brttrsh  na- 
tions to  obedience,  100;  An- 
toninus Pius  erects  a  strong 
rampart  to  the  north  of  Ha- 
drian's wall,  103  ;  Caransius 
endeavours  to  disjoin  the  pro- 
vtnceof  Britannia  Romana  into 
the  parent  state,  107 ;  Theodo- 
sius  appointed  governor,  1 13  ; 
defeats  the  Scots,  Plcts,  &c. 
1 14 ;  Gallio,  supposed  to  defeat 
the  northern  tribes,  120  ;  and 
to  repair  the  wall  of  Sevenis, 
121  ;  Romans  finally  quit  Bri- 
tain, ib.  ;  different  opinions 
concerning  that  event,  ib.  124. 
Rutlandshire,  corrections  to,  641 ; 
summary  of  the  population^  ib. 

S. 

Sacrifices,  nature  of  druidicil,  29; 

said  to  have  been  made  on  a 

cromlech^  in  the  Isle  of  Artau» 

81,  Note. 
Saxons.    See  AKoto-SAXOHa. 
Sculpture  of  the  Romans,  19ft — 

201  ;  of  the  Anglo  Saxors,284; 

of  the  Aneio  Normans,  375  ; 

monumental  sculpture,  52S. 
Sepulchrt*s,   Roman,  201 — 207  ; 

Anglo-Saxon,  280^284;  An* 

glo-Danish,  307—311 ;  Englisji 

and  Wehh,  51^-539. 
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Wvt^nti  rnnrafcci  the  snny  cf 
Britain,  104 ;  bestows  the  com- 
'  tnsnod    on  Vfrias  Lupus  ib. ; 
defeats   (be  Catedomaiis,  and 
Erects  a  wall  of  stone  for  tbr 
protection  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, 105. 
Sbrthes,  us^^d  as  fixed  inonnmeiits 
of  the  saints,  535 ;  modes  of  re- 
realing  them,    and    receiving 
offerins(8,  536 ;  enumeration  of 
Several  now  remaining,  lb. 
Somersetshire,  correction  lo,  642. 
Spires,  church,   that  of   old   Si. 
'  Paut^s  the  earlit*st  of  which  we 
have  anj    authentic    account, 
376,  A^ote ;  Mr.  Murphy'i  opi- 
nio! as  to  their  origin,  463. 
Slandsird,  oreaale  of  the  Romans, 
145  ;  its  staff  used  iTs  a  point  of 
admeasurement  in  forming  their 
camps,  ib. 
Stations,  Roman,  fn  Britain,  133 — 

138. 
Stones,  circles  composed  of,  6d— 
75;  rocking,  75— 79;  uprigUt* 
single  or  numerous,  but  nut  cir- 
cular, 83,  83 ;  inscribed,  198-— 
201. 
Suibert,  canonized   by    Leo  the 
Third,  supposed  to  liave  been 
the  firft  Christian  saint,  535. 
Suffolk,  corrections  to  the  county 
of,  643 ;  nummary  of  the  popu- 
lation, 644. 
Surrey!  additions  and  corrections 
to  the  county  of,  643-634; 
Barnes,  parish  of,  645  ;  bound- 
aries, ib. ;   clittrrh,    ib, ;  mo- 
numents, 646 ;  manor  of  Barn 
.  £lms,  granted  to  the  canons  of 
St.   Paul's    church    by    King 
Athelstan,    647  ;    visited    by 
Qileen    Eltzaiieth*   tb. ;   Barn 
Elms,  mansion- of,  the  residence 
of  Cowley  the  poet.  648;  curious 
aneedoteof  thecelebiaied  Hey- 
<iegg^r»  640 ;  purcliased  by  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  ib. ;  Sir  Ri- 
chard Colt  Hoare,  brother  of 
the  present  ponessor,  650 ;  no-i 


tice  of  his  works,  651  ;  Kit^oU 
Club,  meeting  of  formerly 
held  at  Bam  Elms,  ib. ;  entl- 
meraiion  of  portraits,  653, 
653 ;  summary  of  the  popi^- 
tion,  634. 

Sussex,  stnnmaryof  the  popnta- 
t'on,  653. 

SN^cifi,  Kinj^of  Denmark,  mtadei 
England,  396  ;  defeats  Eth^f- 
red,  and  ascends  the  thron^f,  ib 


T. 

Theodosius,  appointed  Governor 
of  Britain,  lt3;  restores  th^ 
Roman  territory  in  Britain  to 
its  ancient  dignity,  114. 

Towos,  British,  13,  14.  35,  5l« 
53  ;  Roman,  138—138;  156^ 
159. 

Towers,  those  of  churches  suppos- 

.  ed  to  ha ve  been  introduced  about 
the  time  of  King  Edaar,  363  ; 
improved  by  the  JNonnans^ 
376;  described,  ib. 

Triads,  Welsh,  their  account  of 
the  origin  of  Britain,  6,  Nate* 

Tything,  first  institution  of,  erro* 
neously  attributed  to  King  Al 
fred,  331 ;  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  King  Ins,  in  the  Se- 
venth centuryi  ib.  $  in  what  if 
consisted,  323. 


V. 

Vault,  burial,  of  the  Ronianf» 
account  of  one  discovered  io 
Oxfordshire,  S06. 

Villa,  description  of  a  Eomo-Bri- 
tish,  183—185. 

u. 

Urns,  funeral,  d(  the  ancient  Bth 

tons,  90,  91. 
-*-^9  of  tfafc  Romaof,  304,  305. 
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W. 

Wales,  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of.  409—411  ;  castellated,  438 
—441  ;  summary  of  the  popu- 
latioi.,  667. 

WalU,  R<»man,  erected  by  the 
Ein|)eror8  Severus  and  Hadrian, 
102;   105;   i6l. 

Wanvicksbire,  corrections  to,  656 
—658. 

War,  mode  nf,  a«  practised  by  the 
Britons,  46 ;  chariots,  48  ;  va- 
rious engines  for  attack  and 
defence,  355  ;  ntiues,  356  ; 
cattus  or  sow,.  3^. 

Westmoreland,  summary  of  the 
uopuiatioQ,  650. 

Windows,  church,  stained  glass 
first  used-  in,  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  499. 


WiUum»  Diike  of  Koroiaiidp 

claims  the  British  crown,  3i6  ; 
gain>  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
3l6  ;  crowned  at  Westminster, 
ib. ;  ruusrs  to  be  compiled  the 
record  calle<i  Domesday,  322  ; 
separates  the  ect  le»i»9ticai  from 
the  civil  courts,  323. 

Wiienai(emot,  or  supreme  as- 
sembly of  the  ftati',  230  ;  qua- 
lifications forsittwit^  in,  ib. 

Worcestershire,  addiDons  and  cor- 
rections to,  660— j664  ;  churcis 
of  Iiikborough,  660;  Stour* 
bridge,  public  library  at,  661  ; 
summary  of  the  population,  664. 

Y.    : 

Yorkshire,  additions  and  correo* 
tions  to,  665,666 ;  enumeration 
of  market-towns,  ib. 


CORRECTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  MAPS. 


Ma^  op  the  Celtic  and  Bblgic  Tri^bs. 

Tlie  foIloN^ing  British  towns  are  inserted  in  the  map,  but  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  British  towns  contained  in  tlte  letter-prets  :*« 

Calleva,  SiichcMtcr. 

Banctioriupi,  Bancf^. 

Vindnmi^  noar  St,  Mary  Bourne. 

Bibrocum. 

Avalonia,  Gtattonbury. 

Map  of  the  Roman  Roads^ 

The  sites  of  the  stations  marked  Numbers  32,  33,  and  123,  in  the  list 
•f  Roman  stations  contained  in  the  letter-press,  are  slill  uncertain 
imd,  consequently,  could  not  be  noticed  in  the  map. 

Number  163,' as  noticed  in  the  letter-press;  for  "  Brougbaoi,** 
read  Br  aught  ng^  Herts. 

The  station,  j4d  Pontes,  is  not  m«ntioned  in  the  letter-press,  bul  it 
inserted  in  the  map,  at  Staines,  in  Middiesex  ;  its  site  being  conOtlently 
attributed  to  that  place. 

At  page  f  38,  of  the  letter-press,  for  **  Stations  and  Camps  on,  and 
^ear,  the  Walls  of  Aotonine  and  Severus,"  read  Statiotu  and  CampM 
pn  and  near  ike  fFall  qf  Severus. 

*  1^*  DlKBCTIONi  POK  THK  BlNDER. 

The  map  of  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes  to  (^ce  page  13. 
llie  map  of  the  Roman  roads  to  face  page  133. 
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